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PART    I. 

The  External  History  of  the  Church. 


CHAP.    L 

Concerning  the  prosperous  events  that  happened 

to  the  church. 

I.  TN  order  to  arrive  at  a  true  knowledge  of  ^  ^y  *''• 
X     the  causes,  to  which  we  are  to  attribute  p  a  »  t  i. 

the  outward  state  of  the  church,  and  the  events  .J^JJ^^JTof 
which  happened  to  it  during  this  century,  wetheRooua 
must  keep  in  view  the  civil  history  of  this  pe-*°*P"^ 
riod  of  time.  It  is,  therefore,  proper  to  observe, 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  Ro- 
man empire  was  divided  into  two  distinct  so- 
Tercignties,  of  Which  the  one  comprehended  the 
eastern  provinces,  the  other  those  of  the  west. 
Arcadius,  the  emperor  of  the  east,  reigned  at 
Constantinople ;  and  Honorius,  who  governed 
the  western  provinces,  chose  Ravenna  for  the 
place  of  his  residence*  This  latter  prince,  re* 
markable  only  for  the  sweetness  of  his  temper, 
and  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  neglected  the  great 
afiairs  of  the  empire,  and,  inattentive  to  the 
weighty  duties  of  his  station,  held  the  reins  of 
government  with  an  unsteady  hand.  The  Goths 
took  advantage  of  this  criminal  indolence  ;  made 
incursions  into  Italy  ;  laid  waste  its  fairest  pro- 
VoL.  II.  B       V  vinces ; 
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CBN  T.  vinces  ;  and  sometimes  carried  their  desolations  as 
F  A  E^T  I.  f^^  ^  Romey  which  they  ravaged  and  plundered 
-  — V— '  in  the  most  dreadful  manner.  These  calamities, 
which  fell  upon  the  western  part  of  the  empire 
from  the  Gothic  depredations,  were  followed  by- 
others  still  more  dreadful  under  the  succeeding 
emperors.  A  fierce  and  warlike  people,  issuing 
out  of  Germany^  overspread  Italy ^  Gaul^  and 
Spain^  the  noblest  of  all  the  European  provinces, 
and  erected  new  kingdoms  in  these  fertile  coun- 
tries J  and  Odoacer,  at  last,  at  the  head  of  the 
Heruli,  having  conquered  Augustulus,  in  the 
year  476,  gave  the  mortal  blow  to  the  western 
empire,  and  reduced  all  Italy  under  his  domi- 
nion. About  sixteen  years  after  this,  Theo- 
DORic,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  made  war  upon 
these  Barbarian  invaders,  at  the  request  of  Zeno, 
emperor  of  the  east,  conquered  Odoacer  in  se- 
veral battles,  and  obtained,  as  the  fruits  of  his 
victories,  a  kingdom  for  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy^ 
which  subsisted  under  various  turns  of  fortune 
from  the  year  493  to  552  [a\ 

These  new  monarchs  of  the  west  pretended  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  emperors  who 
resided  at  Constantinople^  and  gave  some  faint  ex- 
ternal marks  of  a  disposition  to  reign  in  subordi* 
nation  to  them ;  but,  in  reality,  they  ruled  with 
an  absolute  independence,  in  their  respective  go- 
vernments ;  and,  as  appears  particularly  by  the 
dominion  exercised  by  Theodoric  in  Italy ^  left 
nothing  remaining  to  the  eastern  emperors  but  a 
mere  shadow  of  power  and  authority  [b]. 

II.  These 

[tf ]  Sec,  for  a  fuller  illustration  of  diis  branch  of  history,  the 
learned  work  of  De  Bos,  intitled,  Histoire  Critique  de  la  Mon- 
archie  Francoise^  torn.  i.  p.  258  j  as  also  Masco w^s  History 
of  the  Germans • 

[bl  Car.  DU  Fresne,  Dissert,  xxiii.  ad  Histor,  Ludovici 
S.  p.  280.      MuRATORU  ^ntiq,  Itai.  torn.  ii.  p.  578.  832. 
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11.  These  constant  wars,  and  the  inexpressible  cent. 
calamities  with  which  they  were  attended,  were  p  ^  ^^  i. 
undoubtedly  detrimental  td  the  cause  and  pro- ' — ^r— * 
gress  of  Christianity.      It  must,  however,  be  ac-^^^^*' 
knowledged  that  the  Christian  emperors,  espe- idolatry^ 
cially  those  who  ruled  in  the  east,  were  active 
and  assiduoils  in  extirpating  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  superstitions.     Theodosius  the  younger 
distinguished  hiniself  iii  this  pious  and    noble 
work,  and  many  remarkable  monuments  of  his 
%ea\  in  this  matter  are  still  preserved  \c]  j  such  as 
the  laws  which  enjoined  either  the  destruction  of 
the  heathen  temples,  or  the  dedication  of  them 
to  Christ  and  his  saints  ;  the  edicts  by  which  he 
abrogated  the  sacrilegious  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
Paganism,  and  removed  from  all  offices  and  em- 
ployments in  the  state  such  as  preserved  in  their 
attachment  to  the  absurdities  of  Polytheism. 

This  spirit  of  reformation  appeared  with  less 
vigour  in  the  western  empire.  There  the  feasts 
of  Saturn  and  Pan,  the  combats  of  the  gladia- 
tors, and  other  rites  that  were  instituted  in  ho- 
hour  of  the  Pagan  deities,  were  celebrated  with 
the  utmost  freedom  and  impimity  \  and  persons 
of  the  highest  rank  and  authority  professed  pub- 
licly the  rehgion  of  their  idolatrous  ancestors  [d\i 
This  liberty  was,  however,  from  time  to  time^ 

B  2  reduced 

GlAMom  Hutoire  Je  Napiesi  torn.  i.  p;  207.  Jo.  CoCHLAKi 
Vits  Ibeodorici  Ostrogotborum  iregis^  printed  in  410  in  the 
year  1699,  with  the  observations  and  remarks  of  Pebiko^ 

SKIOLD. 

{r]  See  the  TbeoJdsian  Cadey  torn.  ri.  p.  327. 

\d\  See  the  SaiurttaJia  of  Macrobius,  lib.  L  p.  100.  edh. 
GroDOT.  SciPXO  Maffei  de/ii  Anfiteatri^  lib.  i.  p.  S^'*  57* 
PlEULK  LK  Bruk,  Hut.  Critique  des  f^ratiques  super stitieutes^ 
torn.  L  p.  237.  and  above  all  Montfaucok,  Diss,  de  MoriOitt 
tempore  Tbjodosi  Af.  et  Arcadii^  which  is  to  be  foimd  in  Latin, 
hi  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  works  of  St  Chr  ysostom,  and  in 
French,  in  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  Memoirgs  de  PAcmd^ 
mie  del  hicr^tions  ft  dei  Belles  Lettres,  p.  197. 
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N  T.  reduced  within  narrower  limits ;  and  all  those 
I  public  sports  and  festivals,  that  were  more  pecu- 
liarly incompatible  with  the  genius  and  sanctity 
of  the  Christian  religion,  were  every  where  abo- 
lished [e], 
^*^®"V  III.  The  limits  of  the  church  continued  to 
to'chiisiia- extend  themselves,  and  gained  ground  daily  upon 
"»^-  the  idolatrous  nations  both  in  the  eastern  and 
western  empires.  In  the  east,  the  inhabitants  of 
mount  Libanu^  and  Antilibanus  being  dreadfully 
infested  with  wild  beasts,  implored  the  assistance 
and  counsels  of  the  famous  Simeon  the  Stylite^ 
of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  here- 
after. Simeon  gave  them  for  answer,  that  the 
only  effectual  method  of  removing  this  calamity 
was  to  abandon  the  superstitious  worship  of  their 
ancestors,  and  substitute  the  Christian  religion  in 
its  place.  The  docility  of  this  people,  joined  to 
the  extremities  to  which  they  were  reduced,  en- 
gaged them  to  follow  the  counsels  of  this  holy 
man.  They  embraced  Christianity,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  conversion,  they  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  their  savage  enemies  abandon  their 
habitations  ;  if  we  may  beheve  the  writers  who 
affirm  the  truth  of  thi«  prodigy.  The  same  Si- 
meon, by  his  influence  and  authority,  introduced 
the  Christian  worship  into  a  certain  district  of  the 
Arabians ;  some  allege,  that  this  also  was  effected 
by  a  miracle,  which  to  me  appears  somewhat 
more  than  doubtful  [/].  To  these  instances  of 
the  progress  of  the  gospel,  we  may  add  the  con- 
version of  a  considerable  number  of  Jews  in  the 
isle  of  Crete^  who,  finding  themselves  grossly  de- 
luded by  the  impious  pretensions  of  an  impostor, 

called 

[e]  Anastasius  prohibited,  toTvards  the  conclusion  of  this 
century,  the  combats  with  the  wild  beasts,  and  other  shews- 
AssEMAN.  Biblioth,  Oriint,  Vatic,  torn.  i.  p.  246. 

|_/J  AssEMANNi  Bibl.  Oncnt,  Vat.  torn,  i,  p.  246. 
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calle4  M0SE8  Cretensis  [^],  who  gave  himself c  e  n  -r. 

_      -     _  _  _    _  Y^ 

P  A  I,  T     I* 


out  for  the  Messiah,  opened  their  eyes  upon  the       ^* 


con- 


truth,  and  embraced  the  Christian  religioa  of  their 
own  accord  [6], 

IV.  The  Gehnan  nations,  who  rent  in  pieces  The 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  west,  were  not  all  con-  ^^^^n  ©^ 
yerted  to  Christianity  at  the  same  time^     Some  hun  nadoni 
of  them  had  embraced  the  truth  before  the  time  to  chnsti. 
of  their  incursion  j  and  such,  among  others,  was-^'^ 
the  case  of  the  Goths,      Others,  after  having 
erected  their  little  kingdoms  in  the  empire,  em- 
braced the  gospel,  that  they  might  thus  live  with 
more  security  amidst  a  people,  who,  in  general, 
professed  the  Christian  religion.      It  is,  however, 
uncertain  (and  likely  to*  continue  so)   ^t  what 
time,  and  by  whose  ministry  the  Vandals,  Sueves,        .  :<i : 
and  Alans  were  converted  to  Chrisrianity^    With 
respect  to  the  Burgundians,  who  inhabited  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  ^  and  who  passed  from  thence 
into  Gaul^  we  are  informed,  by  Socrates  [i]^ 
that  they  embraced  the  gospel  of  their  own  accord, 
from  a  notion  that  Christ,  or  the  God  of  the 
Romans,  who  had  been  represented  to  them  as  a 
most  powerful  being,  would  defend  them  agains( 

B  a  ..      the 

■ 

t^  [^]  We  tliall  rive  the  relation  of  Socrates,  concern- 
ing this  impostor,  in  tne  words  of  the  learned  and  estimable 
author  of  the  Remarks  on  Ecclesiasticnl  History,  *'  In  the  time 
••  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  an  impostor  arose,  called  Mo- 
^*  SEft  Creteksis.  He  pretended  to  be  a  second  Moses,  sent 
^  to  deliver  the  Jews  who  dwelt  in  Crete^  and  promised  to 
divide  the  sea,  and  give  them  a  safe  passage  through  it. 
They  assembled  together,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and 
*'  followed  him  to  a  promontory.  He  there  commanded  them 
**  to  cast  themselves  into  the  sea.  Many  of  them  obeyed,  and 
'*  perished  in  the  waters,  and  many  were  taken  up  and  saved  by 
fishermen.  Upon  this,  the  deluded  Jews  would  have  torn 
the  impostor  to  pieces,  but  he  escaped  them,  and  was  seen  no 
more.*^     See  Jortin^s  Remarks^  &c.  first  edit.  vol.  iii.  p. 

[i^]  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxxviii.  p.  383. 
[0  Idem.  Hisi,  Ecclei,  lib.  viL  cap.  xxx.  p.  371* 
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CENT,  the  rapines  and  incursions  of  the  Huns.    They, 
^ A mr   L afterwards  sided  with  the  Arian  party,  to  whicl^ 
^^  y     >  also  the  Vandals,  Sueves,  and  Goths  were  zeal- 
ously attached.     All  these  fierce  smd  warlike  na- 
tions judged  a  religion  excellent,  in  proportion 
to  the  success  which  crowned  the  artns  of  those 
that  professed  it,  and  esteemed,    OHisequently, 
that  doctrine  the  best,  whose  professors  had  gained 
the  greatest  number  of  victories.     Whea  there- 
fore they  saw  the  Remans  possessed  of  an  empire; 
much  more  extensive   than,  that  of  any  other 
people,  they  concluded  that  Christ,  their  God, 
was  of  all  others  the  most  worthy  of  religion^ 
homage, 
efthc  V.  It  was  the  same  principle  and  the  same 

franki.  views  that  engaged  Ctovis  [k]  king  of  the  Salii^ 
a  nation  of  the  Franks,  to  embrace  Christianity. 
This  prince,  whose  signal  valour  was  accompa- 
nied with  barbarity,  arrogance,  and  injustice,' 
founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  in  Gaul^  after 
having  made  himself  master  of  a  great  part  of  that 
country,  and  meditated  with  a  singular  eagerness 
and  avidity  the  conquest  of  the  whole.  His  con- 
version to  the  Christian  religion,  is  dated  from  the 
t>attle  he  fought  with  the  Alemans,  in  the  year 
496,  at  a  village  called  Tolbeacum  [I]  ;  in  which, 
t¥hen  the  Franks  began  to  give  ground,  and  their 
affairs  seemed  desperate,  he  implored  the  assistance 
6f  Christ  (whom  his  queen  Clothildis,  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  the  Burgundians,  had  often  re- 
presented to  him,  in  vain,  as  the  Son  of  the  true 
Godjj  and  solemnly  engaged  himself,  by  a  vow„ 
to  worship  him  as  his  God,  if  he  rendered  him' 
victorious  over  his  enemies.  Victory  decided  in 

favour 

{¥]  Bendef  the  name  of  Clovis,  this  prince  was   also 
called   CLODOViEus,    HLubovicus,    LuDovicus,   and    Lu- 

DICIN. 

'  ^  [^]  ^o/hiacum  i$  thought  to  be  the  present  Zu/jtick, 
which  is  about  twelve  miles  mm  Cohgn. 
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favour  of  the  Franks ;  and  Clovis,  faithful  to  hisc  e  n  t. 
engagement,  received  baptism  at  Rheims  [/w],  to-p^  ^\  , 
wards  the  conclusion  of  that  same  year,  after  ha- 
ving been  instructed  by  Remigius,  bishop  of  that 
city,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  [«].  The  ex- 
ample of  the  king  had  such  a  powerful  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  his  subjects,  that  three  thousand  of 
them  immediately  followed  it,  and  were  baptiz- 
ed with  them.  Many  ate  of  opinion,  that  the 
desire  of  extending  his  dominion  was  that  which 
contributed  principally  to  render  Clovis  faithful 
to  his  engagement ;  though  some  influence  may 
also  be  allowed  to  the  zeal  and  exhortations  of  hia 
queen  Clothildis.  Be  that  as  it  will,  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  his  profession  of  Christianity 
was,  in  effect  of  great  use  to  him,  both  in  con- 
firming and  enlarging  his  empire. 

The  miracles,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
wrought  at  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  are  utterly  un- 
worthy of  the  smallest  degree  of  credit.  Among 
others  the  principal  prodigy,  that  of  the  phial 
full  of  oil  said  to  be  brought  from  heaven  by  a 
milk  white  dove,  during  the  ceremony  of  bap* 
tism,  is  a  fiction,  or  rather,  perhaps,  an  impos- 
ture ;  a  pretended  miracle  contrived  by  artifice 
and  fraud  [o].  Pious  frauds  of  this  nature  were 
very  commonly  practised  in  Gaul  and  in  Spain 

at 

tS*  [m]  Sec  Gregory  of  7 ours ,  Hisioria  Francorum^  lib/ 
ii.  cap.  XXX,  xxxi.  Henry  Count  Bunau's  Historia  Imperii 
RomanO'Germanici^  torn.  i.  p.  58S.  De  Bos^s  Histoire  Criti" 
que  de  la  Monarchie  FtancQue^  tom^  ii,  p.  340. 

B5*  [j»]  The  cpitomijer  of  the  history  of  the  Franks  t^lls  us, 
that  Ramigius  having  preachc4  ^ o  Clovis,  and  those  who  had 
been  baptized  with  him,  a  sermon  on  the  passion  of  our.  Saviour  \ 
the  king  in  hearing  him,  could  not  forbear  crying  out,  **  If  I 
^  had  been  there  with  my  Franks,  that  should  not  have  hap- 
"pcn^d." 

[oj  The  truth  of  this  miracle  has  been  denied  by  tL# 
leaded  JoHN  Jame5  Chiflet,  in  his  book  De  ampulla  She- 
menii,  prmted  in  folio  at  ySfntwerp^  in  the  year  1651  ^  and  it 

B4  ha» 
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c  E  N  T-at  this  time,  in  order  to  captivate,  with  mora 
Part  I.  ^cility ,  the  minds  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  peo* 
^  '  i'     '  pie,  who  were  scarcely  susceptible  of  a  rational 
conviction. 

The  conversion  of  Clovis  is  looked  upon  by 
the  learned  as  the  origin  of  the  titles  of  Most  Cbri-* 
stian  king^  oxid  Eldest  son  of  the  cburcb^  which  have 
been  so  long  attributed  to  the  kings  of  France  [p]. 
For,  if  we  except  this  prince,  all  the  kings  of 
those  barbarous  nations,  who  seized  upon  the 
Roman  provinces,  were  either  yet  involved  in 
the  darkness  of  paganism,  or  infected  with  the 
Arian  heresy. 
9^^  ?-  VI.  Celestine,  the  Roman  pontif,  sent  Pal- 
^  LADius  into  Ireland^  to  propagate  the  Christian  re- 

ligion among  the  rude  inhabitants  of  that  island* 

^  This 

has  been  afEnoed  by  Vertot,  in  the  Memoire^  it  t*  Academie 
des  injcriptions  ei  del  Beiies  Lettres^  torn.  iv.  p.  350.  After 
a.  mature  conaderation  of  what  has  been  alleged  on  both  sides 
of  the  question,  I  can  scarcely  venture  to  deny  the  &ct :  I  am 
there&re  of  opinion,  that,  in  ordei;  V>  <^finn  and  fix  the 
wavering  faith  of  this  barbarian  prince,  Remigius  had  pre* 
pared  his  measures  before*  hand,  and  trained  a  pigeon  by  vast 
application  and  dexterity  in  such  a'  manner,  that,  during  the 
^ptism  of  Clovis,  it  descended  from  the  roof  of  the  church 
with  a  phial  of  oil.  Among  the  records  of  this  century,  we 
find  accounts  of  many  such  miracles.  B^  There  is  one  cir« 
cumstance,  which  obliges  me  to  differ  from  Dr  Mosretm  upon 
this  point,  and  to  look  upon  the  story  of  the  famous  phial  ra- 
\her  as  a  mere  fiction^  than  as  a  pious  frauds  or  pretended 
miracle  brought  about  by  artifice  \  and  that  circiunstance 
is,  that  GREGOkT  of  ^tours^  from  whom  we  have  a  full 
account  of  the  conversion  and  baptism  of  Clovis,  and  who 
from  his  pro^mity  to  this  time,  may  almost  be  called  a  con* 
temporary  writer,  has  not  made  the  least  mention  of  this  fa- 
mous miracle.  This  omission,  in  a  writer  whom  the  Roman 
<;atholics  themselves  consider  as  an  over-credulous  historian,  a- 
mounts  to  a  proof,  that,  in  his  time,  this  fable  was  not  yet  in- 
vented. 

[^J  See  Gab.  Daniel  ct  Dp  Camps,  Dissert,  de  titulo  Re^ 
gis  Cbr'tstianissimiy  Journal des  Scavans^  for  the  year  1720.  p* 
243.  336.  404.  448.  Memoires  dt  /'  Academie  det  Inscrtf^ 
lii»tis^  tom»  XX.  p.  466. ' 
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This  first  mission  M  was  not  attended  with  mucho  x  n  t« 

Part  I. 


fruits;  nor  did  the  success  of  Pallaj)ius  bear      ^' 


any  proportion  to  his  laborious  and  pious  .endea- 
vours* After  his  death,  the  same  pontif  em- 
ployed, in  this  mission,  Succathus,  a  native  of 
Scotland^  whose  name  he ,  ch^ged  into  that  of 
Patrick,  and  who  arrived  among  the  Irish  in 
the  year  432.  The  success  of  bis  ministry,  and 
the  numbsr  and  importance  of  his  piou^  exploits, 
stand  upon  record  as  undoubted  proofs,  not  only 
of  his  resolution  and  patience,  but  also  pf  hi^ 
dexterity  and  address,  liaving  attacked,  with 
much  more  success  than  hispredec^siBQr,  the  errors 
and  superstitions  of  that  uqcivilized  people,  and 
brought  great  numbers  qf  th^m  over  to  the  Chri- 
stian religion,  he  founded^  iii  the  year  472,  the 
archbishoprick  of  .^^7?^i&[r],  which  has  ever  ^nce 
remained  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  Irish  na- 
tion. Hence  this  famous  missionary,  though  not 
the  first  who  brought  among  that  people  the  light 
of  the  gospel,  has  yet  been  justly  intitled,  I'be 
apostle  of  the  Irish  y  and  the  father  of  theHibemiai) 

church; 

B2f*  [jq]  From  tlie  fragments  of  the  lives  of  some  Irish  bishops, 
who  are  said  to  have  converted  many  of  their  countrymen  in 
the  fourth  century,  archbishop  Ushkr  concludes,  that  PaL' 
LADIus  was  not  the  first  bishop  of  Ireland,  (see  his  /^nti^uitiet 
cftbe  Bmirb  Church),  But  it  has  been  evidently  proved, 
among  others  by  Bollandus,  that  these  fragments  are  of  ao 
earlier  date  than  the  twelfth  century,  and  are,  besides,  the  most 
of  them  labulous.  I3r  Moshkim 'S  opinion  is  further  confirm- 
ed by  the  authority  of  Prosper,  which  is  decisive  in  this  mat* 
Ur. 

£r]  See  the  Acfa  Sancfor,  torn.  ii.  Martii,  p.  517.  torn.  iii. 
Februar.  p.  131.  179.  Jac.  Waraki  Hibemia  Sacra^  printed 
in  folio  at  Dublin^  17 17-  This  latter  published  at  London^  in 
1656,  in  8vo.  the  IVorks  of  St  Patrick.  The  synods,  that 
were  held  by  this  eminent  missionary,  are  to  be  found  in  Wii«- 
HInV  Concilia  Magna  Brit,  et  Hibernla^  tom.  i.  p.  2.  With 
respect  tp  the  famous  cave,  which  is  called,  the  Purgatory  9/ 
St  Patrick,  the  reader  may  consult  Le  Brun,  Hiaoire  CritU 
fuc  Jti pratiques  sujicrstui4Uit:Sj  tom.  iv«  p.  34. 
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c  E  NT.  church  ;  and  is  still  generally  acknowledged  and 
p  A  7t  I;  levered  in  that  honourable  character. 
^    ^     !     VII.  The  causes  and  circumstances  by  which 
2^5,2^  these  different  nations  were  engaged  to  abandon 
fooTo^     the  superstition  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  embrace 
•^-       the  reUgion  of  Jksus,  may  be  easily  deduced  from 
the  facts  we  ^ave  related  in  the  history  of  their 
conversion.    It  would,  indeed,  be  an  instance  of 
the  blindest  and  most  perverse  partiality,  not  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  labours  and  zeal  of  great 
imd  eminent  men  contributed  to  this  happy  pur- 
pose, and  were  the  means  by  which  the  darkness 
of  many  was  turned  into  light.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  must  be  very  inattentive  and  superfi- 
cial observers  of  things,  who  do  not  perceive  that 
the  fear  of  punishment,  the  prospect  of  honours 
and  advantages,  and  the  desire  of  obtaining  sue* 
cour  against  their  enemies  from  the  countenance 
of  the  Christians,  or  the  miraculous  influences  of 
their  religion,  were  the  prevailing  motives  that 
indu<!:ed  die  greatest  part  to  renounce  the  service 
of  their  impotent  gods. 

'  How  far  these  conversions  were  due  to  real 
miracles  attending  the  ministry  of  these  early 
preachers,  is  a  matter  extremely  difficult  to  be 
determined.  For  though  I  am  persuaded  that 
those  pious  men,  who,  in  the  midst  of  many  dan- 
gers, and  in  the  face  of  obstacles  seemingly  in- 
vincible, endeavoured  to  spread  the  Ught  of  Chris- 
tianity through  the  barbarous  nations,  were  some- 
times accompanied  with  the  more  peculiar  pre- 
sence and  succours  of  the  Most  High  [j-]  ;  yet  I 
am  equally  convinced,  that  the  greatest  part  of 

the 

[i"]  There  is  a  remaxkable  passage,  relating,  to  the  miracles  of 
this  century,  in  ^keas  Gazevs*s  Dialogue  concerning  the  Im» 
mortality  of  the  soul^  &c.  intitled,  TbeofhraUus^  p.  78, 80, 8i. 
edit.  BarthiL  See  the  controversy  concerning  the  time  when 
miracles  ceased  in  the  church,  that  was  carried  on  some  years 
ago,  on  occasion  of  Dr  Middleton's  Free  Inquiry^  &c. 

V 
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the  prodigies,  recorded  in  the  histories  of  this  age,  ex  n  t. 

.Pa»t  I. 


are  liable  to  the  strongest  suspicions  of  falsehood 


or  imposture.  The  simplicity  and  ignorance  of' 
the  generality  in  those  tinges  furnished  the  most 
&yourable  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  fraud; 
and  the  impudence  of  impostors,  in  contriyin^ 
jblse  miracles,  was  artfully  proportioned  to  the 
creduUty  of  the  vulgar  [/}  ;  while  the  sagacious 
and  the  wise,  who  perceived  these  cheats,  were 
obliged  to  silence  by  the  dangers  that  threatened 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  if  they  detected  the  arti-. 
fice  [«]•  Thus  does  it  generally  happen  in  hu- 
man life,  that,  when  the  discovery  and  profession 
of  the  truth  is  attended  with  danger,  the  prudent 
are  jileni^  the  multitude  believe^  and  impostors 
iriitffipb* 

CHAP.    V. 

Concerninji'  ibe  CalamUous  Events  wbicb  happened 
to  the  cburcb  during  Ibis  century. 


L  'JX  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  Goths,  TiwOir*. 

tttot  tntfirr 
in  the  Ro» 


T 

X  the  Heruli,  the  Franks,  the  Huns,  and  the?«2«^« 
Vandals,  with  other  fierce   and  warlike  nations,  „»„ 
for  the  most  part  strangers  to  Christianity,  hadp""*- 
invaded  the  Roman  empire,  and  rent  it  assuhder 
in  the  most  deplorable  manner.  Amidst  these  ca- 
lamities, the  Christians  were  grievous,  nay,  we 
may  venture  to  say,  the  principal  sufferers.     It 
is  true,  these  savage  nations  were  much  more  in- 
tent upon  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  dominion, 

than 

[/]  This  is  ingenuously  confessed  by  the  Benedictine  monks, 
Hiitoire  Litieraire  de  la  France^  torn.  ii.  p.  33.  and  happily  ex- 
(wessed  by  Livt,  Hist,  lib.  xxiv.  cap.  x.  sect.  6.  Prodigia  muU 
ts  nuntiata  sunt^  qu4t  quo  magts  cndebant  iimplices  it  religiotl 
homineiy  §0  plura  nuntiabantur, 

[u]  SuLPiTius  S£V£RUS,  Dial,  i.  p.  438.  Ep.  L  p.  457.  Dial, 
iii.  cap.  ii,  p*  487. 
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C.E.N  T.than  upon  the  propagation  or  support  of  the  Pa- 
p A mr  I. g^°  superstitions ;  nor  did  their  cruelty  and  op- 
<■  M  '  position  to  the  Christians  arise  from  any  religious 
principle,  or  firom  an  enthusiastic  desire  to  ruin 
the  cause  of  Christianity ;  it  was  merely  by  the 
instigation  of  the  Pagans,  who  remained  yet  in 
the  empire,  that  they  were  excited  to  treat  with 
9uch  severity  and  violence  the  followers  of  Christ* 
The  painful  consideration  of  their  abrogated  rites, 
and  the  hopes  of  recovering  their  former  liberty 
and  privileges  by  the  means  of  their  new  masters, 
induced  the  worshippers  of  the  gods  to  seize  with, 
avidity  every  opportunity  of  inspiring  them  with 
the  most  bitter  aversion  to  the  Christians*  Their 
endeavours,  however,  were  without  the  desired 
effect,  and  their  expectations  were  entirely  disap* 
pointed.  The  greatest  part  of  these  barbariant 
embraced  Christianity  ;  though  it  be  also  true, 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  their  usurpations,  the 
professors  of  that  religion  suffered  heavily  under 
the  rigour  of  their  government. 
t™^'of  ^^'  ^^  destroy  the  credit  of  the  gospel,  and  to 
the  Pagans  excite  the  hatred  of  the  multitude  against  the 
thciTCTSt. Christians,  the  Pagans  took  occasion,  from  the 
calamities  and  tumults  which  distracted  the  em- 
pire,  to  renew  the  obsolete  complaint  of  their 
ancestors  against  Christianity,  as  the  source  of 
these  complicated  woes.  They  alleged,  that  be- 
fore the  coming  of  Christ,  the  world  was  blessed 
with  peace  atid  prosperity ;  but  that,  since  the 
progress  of  his  religion  every  where,  the  gods, 
filled  with  indignation  to  see  their  worship  ne- 
glected and  their  altars  abandoned,  had  visited 
the  earth  with  those  plagues  and  desolations,  which 
increased  every  day.  This  feeble  objection  was 
entirely  removed  by  Augustin,  in  his  book  Con^ 
cerning  the  city  of  God;  a  work  extremely  rich  and 
ample  in  point  of  matter,  and  filled  with  the  most 
profound  and  diversified  erudition.    It  also  drew 

a  com- 
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a  complete  confutation  from  the  learned  pen  of c  £  n  t. 
Orosius,  who,  in  a  history  written  expressly  forp^^'^  j^ 
that  purpose,  shewed,  with  the  utmost  evidence,  >■     ^      ' 
that  not  only  the  same  calamities  now  complained 
of,  but  also  plagues  of  a  much  more  dreadful 
kind,  had  afflicted  mankind  before  the  Christian 
religion  appeared  in  the  world. 

The  calamities  of  the  times  produced  still  more 
pernicious  effects  upon  the  reUgious  sentiments  of 
the  Gauls.  They  introduced  among  that  people 
the  most  desperate  notions,  and  led  many  of  them 
to  reject  the  behef  of  a  superintending  provi- 
dence, and  to  exclude  the  deity  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  universe.  Against  these  frenetic  in- 
fidels, Salvian  wrote  his  book  Concerning  tbe  A- 
vine  government. 

III.  Hitherto  we  have  given  only  a  general  view  The  pcwe- 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians ;  it  is  however ^^'^*^ 
proper,  that  we  enter  into  a  more  distinct  and  par- 
ticular account  of  that  matter. 

In  Gaul^  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  whose  cruel  and  sacrilegious 
soldiery  respected  neither  the  majesty  of  religion 
nor  the  rights  of  humanity,  committed  acts  of 
barbarity  and  violence  against  a  multitude  of 
Christians. 

In  Britain^  a  long  series  of  tumults  and  divi- 
sions involved  the  Christians  in  many  troubles. 
When  the  affairs  of  the  Romans  declined  in  that 
country,  the  Britons  were  tormented  by  the  Picts 
and  Scots,  nations  remarkable  for  their  violence 
and  ferocity.  Hence,  after  many  sufferings  and 
disasters,  they  chose  in  the  year  445,  Vorti- 
G£RN  for  their  king.  This  prince,  finding  him- 
self too  weak  to  make  head  against  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  called  the  Anglo-Saxons  from 
Germany  to  his  aid  in  the  year  449.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  measure  were  pernicious  ;  and  it 
soon  appeared  that  this  people,  who  came  as  auxi- 
liaries 
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CENT,  iiarics  into  Britain^  oppressed  it  with  calamities 
Far^t  I.  niore  grievous  than  those  which  it  had  suffered 
^  V  >  from  its  enemies;  For  the  Saxons  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  to  subdue  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
fcountry,  and  to  reduce  the  whole  inland  under 
their  dominion;  Hence  a  most  bloody  and  ob- 
stinate war  arose  between  the  Britoiis  and  Saxons, 
which,  after  having  been  carried  on,  during  the 
space  of  an  hundred  and  thirty  years,  with  various 
success,  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Britons,  who 
were  forced  to  yield  to  th^  Anglo-Saxons,  and  to 
seek  a  retreat  in  Batavia  sUid  Cambria.  During 
these  commotions,  the  state  of  the  British  church 
was  deplorable  beyond  expression  ;  it  was  almost 
totally  overwhelmed  and  extinguished  by  the  An- 
glo-Saxons, who  adhered  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  and  put  an  immense  number  of  Christians 
to  the  most  cruel  deaths  [it;]; 
pi  FerwL  IV.  In  Persia  J  the  Christians  suffered  grievously 
by  the  imprudent  zeal  of  Abdas,  bishop  of  Suzai 
who  pulled  down  the  Fyraum^  which  was  a  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  fire^  For  when  this  obstinate 
prelate  was  ordered  by  the  king  (Isdegerdes)  to 
rebuild  that  temple,  he  refused  to  comply ;  for 
which  he  was  put  to  death  in  the  year  414,  and 
the  churches  of  the  Christians  were  levelled  to  the 
ground.  This  persecution  was  not  however  of 
long  duration,  but  seems  to  have  been  extinguish- 
ed soon  after  its  commencement. 

Vararenes,  the  son  of  the  monarch  already 
mentioned,  treated  the  Chnstians  in  a  manner  yet 
more  barbarous  and  inhuman  in  the  year  421,  to 
which  he  was  led  partly  by  the  instigation  of  the 
Magi,  and  partly  by  his  keen  aversion  to  the  Ro-^ 
mans,  with  whom  he  was  at  war.     For  as  often 

as 

\yo\  Sec,  besides  Bede  and  Gilda,  Jac.  Usser.  j^ntiqui- 
t€t*  Ecclesta:  Bruanictt,  cap.  xii.  p.  415.  Rapin  Thoyras^ 
HistQire  J''  ^ngUterrCy  toxn.  i.  livr.  ii.  p.  91. 
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as  the  Persians  and  the  Romans  were  at  variaiicie,  cent. 
60  often  did  the  Christians,  who  dwelt  in  Persia^  p  ^  ^\  p, 
feel  new  and  redoubled  effects  of  their  monarch's  '■'    ^    -^ 
wrath;  and  this  from  a  prevailing  notion,  not 
perhaps  entirely  groundless,  that  they  favoured 
the  Romans,  and  rendered  real  services  to  their 
Tepublic  \x\.    In  this  persecution,  a  prodigious 
number  of  Christians  perished  in  the  most  exqui-> 
^te  tortures,  and  by  various  kinds  of  punish- 
ments [y  ].     But  they  were,  at  length,  delivered 
from  these  cruel  oppressions  by  the  peace  that 
was  made  in  the  year  427,  between  Vararenes 
and  the  Roman  empire  \%\. 

It  was  not  from  tiie  Pagans  onlytHat  the  Chri- 
stians  were  exposed  to  suffering  and  persecution ; 
they  were  moreover  harassed  and  oppressed  in  a 
variety  of  ways  by  the  Jews,  who  lived  in  great 
opulence,  and  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  favour 
and  credit  in  several  parts  of  the  east  \a\.  Among 
these,  none  treated  them  with  greater  rigour  and 
arrogance  than  Gamaliel,  the  patriarch  of  that 
nation,  a  man  of  the  greatest  power  and  influence, 
whose  authority  and  violence  were,  on  that  ac- 
count, restrained,  in  the  year  415,  by  an  express 
and  particular  edict  of  Theodosius  the  young- 

V.   It  does  not  appear,  from  any  records  of ^^'^^^^ 
history  now  remammg,  that  any  wntmgs  agamst  Kcm  cne- 
Chb^ist  and  his  followers  were  published  in  this 
century,  unless  we  consider  as  such  the  histories 
of  C^YMPioDORUS   [r]  and  TLosimus,   of  whom 

the 

[«]  Theodoret.  iff//,  Eccies,  lib.  v.  cap.  xxix.  p.  245. 
Batle^  Dictionary^  at  the  article  Abdas.  Barbeyrac,  Di 
id  Morale  des  P^r«,p,  320. 

\^y\  J<>*-  Sim,  Assemaki  Bibliotb.  Oriental.  Vatican,  torn,  i, 
p.  182.  248. 

[«J  Socrates,  Hist,  Eccies,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xx.  p.  358. 

[a]  SoCRATKS,  Hist.  Eccies^  lib.  vii.  cap,  xiii,  p.  349.  cap. 
XTk,  p.  353.  Codex  Ttfeodos.  torn.  vi.  p.  265. 

[^3  LoJex  Theodos.  torn.  vi.  p.  262. 

[f]  PuoTius,  Bibiiotb.  Cod.  Ixzx.  p.  178. 
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CENT,  the  latter  loses  no  opportunity  of  reviling  the 
p  ^^  ,  Christians,  and  loading  them  with  the  most  unjust 
V  >  V  >'and  bitter  reproaches.  But  though  the  number 
of  books  written  against  Christianity  was  so  small^ 
yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  its  adversaries  had 
laid  aside  the  spirit  of  opposition.  The  schools 
of  the  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  were  yet  open 
in  Greece^  Syria,  and  E^ypt ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  th^se  subtle  teachers  laboured  assi- 
duously to  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  youth,  and 
to  instil  into  them,  at  least,  some  of  the  principles 
of  the  ancient  superstition  [d\.  The  history  of 
these  times,  and  the  writings  of  several  Christians 
who  lived  in  this  century,  exhibit  evident  proofs 
of  these  clandestine  methods  of  opposing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  gospel. 


[</]  21achaiuas  MrTTLEK,  De  opijmo  Det\^.  165.  200. 
edit.  Barthii. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Concerning  the  state  of  learning  and  philosophy . 

ft 

I.  np'HOUGH,  in  this  century,  the  illiterate  c  e  n  t. 

X     a^d  ignorant  were  advanced  to  eminent      'v- 
and  important  stations,  both  ecclesiastical  anH    *'  ^J    / 
civil,  yet  we  must  not  conclude  from  thence,  that  The  watc 
the  sciences  were  held  in  universal  contempt,  ^^ong^hc 
The  value  of  learning,  and  the  excellence  of  the  christian*. 
Jinerarts  were  yet  generally  acknowledged  among 
the  thinking  part  of  mankind.     Hence  public 
schools  were  erected  in  almost  allthe  great  cities, 
such  as  Constantinople,  Rorne,  Marseille's^  Edessa, 
Nisibis,  Carthage,  Lyons,  and  Treves  ;  and  jpublic 
instructors  of  capacity  and  genius  were  set  apart 
for.  the  education  of  the  youth,  and  maintained  at 
the  expence  of  the  emperors.     Several  bishops 
and  monks  contributed  also  to  the  advancement 
of  knowledge,  by  imparting  to. others  their  small 
stock  of  learning  and  science.     But  the  infelicity 
of  the  times,  the  incursions  of  the  barbarous  na-    .. 
tions,  and  the  scarcity  of  geat  geniuses,  rendered 
the  fruits  of  these  excellent  establishments  much 
less  than  their  generous  founders  and  promoters 
expected. 

II.  In  the  western  provinces,  and  especially  in 
Gaul,  there  were  indeed  some  men  eminently  dis-  ° 
tinguished  by  their  leamingand  talents,  and  every 
way  proper  to  serve  as  models  to  the  lower  or^ 
ders  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Of  this  we  have 
abundant  proof  from  the  writings  of  Macrobius, 

Vol.  II .  C  Salvian, 
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c  E  N  t.Salvian,  Vincentius,    bishop  of  Liris^    Enno- 

p^^:^I,DIUS,      SiDONIUS      APOLLINARIS,     ClAUDIAN,      Ma- 

MERTUS,  Dracontius,  and  others,  who,  though 
in  some  respects  inferior  to  the  more  celebrated 
authors  of  antiquity,  are  yet  far  from  being  desti- 
tute of  elegance,  and  discover  in  their  produc- 
tions a  most  laborious  application  to  literary  re- 
searches of  various  kinds.  But  the  barbarous  na- 
tions, which  either  spread  desolation,  or  formed 
settlements  in  the  Roman  territories,  choked  the 
growth  of  those  genial  seeds,  which  the  hand  of 
science  had  sowed  4n  more  auspicious  times. 
These  savage  inyaders,  possessed  of  no  other  am- 
bition than  that  of  conquest,  and  looking  upon 
military  courage  as  the  only  source  of  true  vir- 
tue and  solid  glory,  beheld,  of  consequence,  the 
^arts  and  sciences  with  the  utmost  contempt. 
Wherever  therefore  they  extended  their  conquests^ 
ignorance  and  darkness  followed  their  steps,  and 
the  culture  of  the  sciences  was  confined  to  the 
priests  and  monks  alone.  And  even  among  these, 
learning  degenerated  from  its  primitive  lustre, 
and  put  on  the  most  unseemly  and  fantastic 
form.  Amidst  the  seduction  of  corrupt  exam- 
ples, the  alarms  of  perpetual  danger,  and  the 
horrors  and  devastations  of  war,  the  Sacerdotal 
and  Monastic  orders  lost  gradually  all  taste  for 
solid  science,  in  the  place  of  which  they  substi- 
tuted  a  lifeless  spectre,  an  enormous  phantom  of 
barbarous  erudition.  They  indeed  kept  public 
schools,  and  instructed  the  youth  in  what  they 
called,  the  Seven  liberal  arts  [d\ ;  but  these,  as  we 
learn  from  Augustin's  accomit  of  them,  con- 
sisted only  of  a  certain  number  of  dry,  subtile, 
and  useless  precepts;  and  were  consequently  more 
adapted  to  load  and  perplex  the  memory,  than  to 

improve 

CS*  [//]  The  smen  liberal  arts  wcrt  grammar^  rhetoric,  lo- 
gic, arithmetic^  trusic, geometry,  and  astronomy,  sec  Cent.  Vlll. 
Part  11.  Ch.  II.  121  this  voluvie. 
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improve  and  strengthen  the  judgment.     So  that,c  e  n  t. 

V « 
P  A  R  T  IF. 


towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  the  sciences 


were  almost  totally  extinguished ;  at  least,  what 
remained  ofthemwasno  more,  than  a  shadowy 
form,  without  either  solidity  or  consistence* 

III.  The  few  that  applied  themselves  to  the '^•^^^^ 
study  of  philosophy  in  this  age,  had  not,  as  yetjLthTwJi^ 
embraced  the  doctrine  or  method  of  Aristotle. 
They  looked  upon  the  system  of  this  eminent  phi- 
losopher, as  a  labyrinth  beset  with  thorns  and 
thistles  [e]  ;  and  yet,  had  they  been  able  to  read 

and  understand  his  works,  it  is  probable,  that 
many  of  them  would  have  become  his  followers. 
The  doctrine  of  Plato  had  a  more  established 
reputation,  which  it  had  enjoyed  for  ^veral  ages, 
and  was  considered,  not  only  as  less  subtile  and 
difficult  than  that  of  the  Stagirite,  but  also  as 
more  conformable  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Besides,  the  most  valuable 
of  Plato's  works  we're  translated  into  Latin  by 
Victorinus,  and  were  thus  adapted  to  general 
use  [f\.  And  Sidonius  Apollinaris  [^]  informs 
us,  that  all  those,  among  the  Latins,  who  had 
any  inclination  to  the  study  of  truth,  fell  into  the 
Platonic  notions,  and  ibllowed  that  sage  as  their 
philosophical  guide. 

IV.  The  fate  of  learning  was  less  deplorable  in  the  o^t, 
among  the  Greeks  and  Orientals,  than  in  the  west- 
em  provinces ;  and  ndt  only  the  several  branches 

of  polite  literature,  but  also  the  more  solid  and 
profound  sciences,  were  cultivated  by  them  with 
tolerable  success.  Hence  we  find  among  them 
more  writers  of  genius  and  learning  than  in  other 

C  2  countries. 

[e]  The  passages  of  different  writers,  that  prove  what  is  here 
tdvanced,%re  collected  Dy  La^ukoius,  in  his  book,  De  varia 
jhiitoteks  fortuna  tn  AcademiO  Paniiensi, 

[/]  Sec  Augustini  Confessionum^  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  sect.  i.  p. 
405,  106..  torn.  i.  opp.    , 

[/]  Sec  his  EfiiitUSf  book  iv.  ep.  iii.  xi.  book  ix,  cp.  ix. 
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c  E  N  T.  countries.     Those,  who  inclined  to  the  study  of 
Fa  i^T  11. ^^w,  resorted  generally  to  Berytus^  famous  for  its- 
«■    i       learned  academy  [A],  or  to  JUexandria  [z],  which 
latter  city  was  frequented  by  the  students  of  phy- 
sic and  chemistry*     The  professors  of  eloquence^ 
poetry,  philosophy,  and  the  other  liberal .  arts, 
taught  the  youth  in  public  schools,  which  were 
erected  in  almost  every  city.     Those  however  of 
Alexandria^  Cofistantinople^  and  Edessa^  were  look- 
ed upon  as  superior  to  all  others,  both  in  point  of 
erudition  and  method  [k]. 
Modem         V.  The  doctrine  and  sect  of  the  modern  Pla- 
Pbtonicf.   tonics  retained  as  yet^  among   the  Syrians  and 
Alexandrians,  a  considerable  part  of  their  ancient 
splendor.     Olympiodorus,  Hero   [/],  and  other 
philosophers  of  the  first  rank,  added  a  lustre  to 
the  Alexandrian  school.     That    of  Athens  was 
rendered  famous  by  the  talents  and  erudition 
of  Theophrastus,  Plutarch,  ^id  his  successor 
Syrian.  '  These  were  the  instructors  of  the  re-» 
nouned  Proclus,  who  far  surpassed  the  Platonic 
philosophers  of  this  century,  and  acquired  such  a 
high  degree  of  the  public  esteem,  as  enabled  him 
to  giye  new  life  to  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  and 
restore  it  to  its  former  credit  in  Greece  [ni].  Ma- 
RiNus  of  Neapolis^  Ammonius  the  son  of  Her- 
MiAS,  IsiDOKUs  and  Damascius,  the  disciples  of 
Proclus,  followed,  with  an    ardent  emiUation, 
the  traces  of  their  master,  and  formed  successors 
that  resembled  them  in  all  respects.     But  the  iin*. 
perial  laws,  and  the  daily  progress  of  the  Chris- 
tian 

[hi]  See  Has/EI  Lib.  de  Acaiemia  'jufeconsultorum  BeryteU' 
li i  as  also  MiTYLKN/Eus,  De  opificto  Det\  p.  164. 

/]  Zach.  Mix  y  lex  ALUS,  De  of>ific'to  Dei^  p.  179. 

'h\  iEb'EAS  GAZiCUs  in  Tbe'if>hrasto^  p.  6,  7,  16,  &c. 

7  J  Marinus,  vita  Prodis  cap.  ix.  p.  19.  edit.  labricii. 

[wj  The  life  of  Proclus,  written  by  Marinus,  was  publish- 
ed ill  4to  at  Hamburg  J  in  the  year  1700,  by  JcHN  Albkrt 
Fabricius,  and  was  enriclied  by  this  famous  editor,  with  a 
great  number  of  learned  observations. 
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tian  religion,  gradually  diminished  the  lustre  and  cent. 
authority  of  these  philosophers  [«].  And  as  there  p  ^  ^^  ii. 
were  many  of  the  Christian  doctors  who  adopted '      i      '- 
the  Platonic  system,  and  were  sufficiently  qualifi- 
ed to  explain  it  to  the  youth,  this  hindered,  na- 
turally,    the   schools    of  these  heathen    sages 
from  being  so  much  frequented  as  they  had  for-  ^ 

meriy  been. 

VI.  The  credit  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  J,',P^Jp 
the  preference  that  was  given  to  it,  as  more  ex-  Anstotic 
cellent  in  itself,  and  less  repugnant  to  the  genius '^*^^'^'**® 
of  the  gospel  than  other  systems,  did  not  prevent 
the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  from  coming  to  light 
after  a  long  struggle,  and  ibrcing  his  way  into  the 
Christian  church.     The  Platonics  themselves  in- 
terpreted, in  their  schools,  some  of  the  writings 
of  Aristotle,  particularly  his  Dialectics,  and  re- 
commended that  work  to  such  of  the  youth  as  had 
a  taste  fi:)r  logical  discussions,  and  were  fond  of 
disputing-     In  this^  the   Christian  doctors   imi- 
tated the  manner  of  the  heathen  schools  ;  and  this 
was  the  first  step  to  that  universal  dominion,  which 
the  Stagirite  afterw^ard  obtained  in  the  republic  ' 

of  letters.  A  second,  and  a  yet  larger  stride 
which  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  made  towards 
this  universal  empire,  was,  during  the  controver- 
sies which  Origen  had  occasioned,  and  the  Arian, 
Eutychian,  Nestorian,  and  Pelagian  dissensions, 
whfch,  in  this  century,  were  so  fruitful  of  cala- 
mities to  the  Christian  church.  Origen,  as  ii , 
well  known,  was  zealously  attached  to  the  Pla- 
tonic system  :  When  therefore  he  was  publicly 
condemned,  many,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
his  errors,  and  to  prevent  their  being  counted 
amcing  the  number  of  his  followers,  adopted 
openly  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  which   was 

C  3  entirely 

[ff]  Sec  iENEA?  GAZiEus  inTbeofibrasto^  p.  6,  7,  8,  13.  Ct 
i'n  i>aithii.  '  i 


,%.v', « 
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c  E  N  T.  entirely  different  from  that  of  Origen.  The 
p^^;^!,  Nestorian,  Arian,  and  Eutychian  controversies 
were  managed,  or  rather  drawn  out,  on  both  sides, 
by  a  perpetual  recourse  to  subtle  distinctions,  and 
captious  sophisms.  And  no  philosophy  was  so 
proper  to  furnish  such  weapons,  as  that  of  Ari-i 
STOTLE ;  for  that  of  Plato  was  far  from  being 
adapted  to  form  the  mind  to  the  Polemic  arts. 
Besides,  the  Pelagian  doctrine  bore  a  striking  re- 
semblance of  the  Platonic  opinions  concerning 
God  and  the  human  soul ;  and  this  was  an  addi« 
tional  reason  which  engaged  many  to  desert  the 
Platonists,  and  to  ^sume,  at  least,  the  name  of 
Peripatetics. 


CHAP,    n, 

I 

Concerning  the  doctors  and  ministers  of  the  Christian 
churchy  and  its  form  of  government. 

^riiceitcr-  I.  OJEVERALcauses  contributed  to  bring  about 

!^urdvgo!^     O  a  change  in  the  external  form  of  ecclesias- 

eminent   tical  govcmment,   The  power  of  the  bishops,  par- 

^^^*^  ticularly  those  of  the  first  order,  was  sometimes 

augmented,  and  sometimes  diminished,  according 

as  the  times  and  the  occasions  offered  ;  and  in  all 

these  changes  the  intrigues  of  the  court  and  the 

Solitical  state  of  the  empire  had  mu<;h  more  in- 
uence,  than  the  rules  of  equity  and  wisdom. 
These  alterations  were,  indeed,  matters  of  small 
moment.  But  an  affair  of  much  greater  conse- 
quence drew  now  the  general  attention,  and  this 
was  the  vast  augmentation  of  honours  and  rank 
that  was  at  this  time  accumulated  upon  the  bi- 
shops o£  Constantinople^  in  opposition  to  the  most 
vigorous  efforts  of  the  Roman  pontif.  In  the 
preceding  century,  the  council  of  Constantinople 
Jiad,  on  account  of  the  dignity  a^d  privileges  of 

that 
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that  imperial  city,  conferred  upon  its  bishops  aO  E  n  T. 
place  among  the  first  rulers  of  the  Christian  church,  p  ^  ^\  n 
This  new  dignity  adding  fuel  to  their  ambition, 
they  extended  their  views  of  authority  and  domi- 
nion, and  encouraged,  no  doubt,  by  the  consent 
of  the  emperor,  reduced  the  provinces  of  Asia^ 
Tbrace^  and  Pontus  under  their  ghostly  jurisdic- 
tion. In  this  century,  they  grasped  at  still  fur- 
ther accessions  of  power  ;  so  that  not  only  the 
whole  eastern  part  of  Illyricum  was  added  to  their 
former  acquisitions,  but  they  were  also  exalted  to 
the  highest  summit  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
For,  by  the  28th  Ganon  of  the  council  held  at 
Cbalcedon  in  the  year  451,  it  was  resolved,  that  the 
same  rights  and  honours,  which  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  the  bishop  pf  Ron^^  were  due  to  the 
bishop  o£  Constantinople^  on  account  of  the  equal 
dignity  and  lustre  of  the  two  cities,  in  which  these 
prelates  exercised  their  authority.  The  same  coun- 
cil confirmed  also,  by  a  solemn  act,  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople  in  the  spiritual  government  of  those 
provinces  over  which  he  had  ambitiously  usurped 
the  jurisdiction.  Leo  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome, 
opposed,  with  vehemence,  the  passing  of  these 
decreeSj  and  his  opposition  was  seconded  by  that 
of  several  other  prelates.  But  their  efforts  were 
vain,  as  the  emperors  threw  in  their  weight  into 
the  balance,  and  thus  supported  the  decisions  of 
the  Grecian  bishops  [0],  In  consequence  then  of 
the  decrees  of  this  famous  council,  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople  began  to  contend  obstinately  for  the 
supremacy  with  the  Roman  pontif,  and  to  crush 
the  bishops  pf  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  so  as  to 
make  them  feel  the  oppressive  effects  of  his  pre- 
tended superiority.  And  none  distinguished  him- 
self more  by  his  ambition  and  arrogance  in  this 

matter, 

[q]  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Cbrijt.  torn.  i.  p.  ^6, 
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c  I  K  T,  matter,  than  Acacivs,  one  of  the  bishops  of  that 

*  V  ■->  !!•  It  was  much  about  this  time  that  Jcvekal, 
Theambf.  1^:^!,^  c A'  Jerusalem^  or  rather  oi  JEiia,  attempted 
jsv«saL  to  withdra*v  himself  and  his  church  firom  the  ju« 
riMliction  of  the  bishop  of  Otsana^  and  aspired 
after  a  place  among  the  first  prelates  of  the  Chris^ 
tian  \*orld.  The  high  degree  of  veneration  and 
esteem,  in  which  the  church  of  y<f n/jtf/rw  was  held 
among  all  other  Christian  societies  (on  account 
of  its  rank  among  the  apostolical  churches,  and 
its  title  to  the  appellation  of  motber-cburcb^  as 
having  succeeded  the  first  Christian  assembly 
founded  by  the  apostles),  w^as  extremely  favour- 
able to  the  ambition  of  Juvenal,  and  rendered 
his  project  much  more  practicable,  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  Encouraged  by  this,  and 
animated  by  the  favour  and  protection  of  Theo- 
nosiLs  the  younger,  the  aspiring  prelate  not  only 
assumed  the  dignity  of  patriarch  of  all  Palestine  [y], 
a  rank  thar  rendered  him  supreme  and  independ- 
ent of  all  spiritual  authority,  but  also  invaded 
the  rights  of  the  bishop  of  Antiocby  and  usurped 
his  jurisdiction  over  the  provinces  oi Pbcenicia  and 
Arabia.  Hence  there  arose  a  wann  contest  be-  * 
tween  Juvenal  and  Maximus,  bishop  of  Antiocb^ 

which 

f^]  See  Bayle's  Dictionary  in  English,  at  the  article  Aca- 

Sir*  [y]  By  Ail  Palestine^  the  reader  is  desired  to  understand 
three  distinct  provinces,  of  vvhich  each  bore  the  name  of  Fa- 
Jestmf^  and  accordingly  the  original  is  thus  expressed,  Trium 
Palastmarum  Episcopum  seu  Patriarcham.  After  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem^  the  face  of  Palestine  was  almost  totally 
changed  *,  and  it  w  as  so  parcelled  out  and  wasted  by  a  succes- 
sion of  wars  and  invasions,  that  it  preserved  scarcely  any  trace 
of  its  fonner  condition.  Under  the  Christian  emperors  there 
were  Three  Palest ines  formed  out  of  the  ancient  country  of  that 
name,  each  of  which  was  an  episcopal  see.  And  it  was  of  these 
thxcc  dioceses  that  Juvknal  usurped  and  maintained  the  juris- 
diction. See  for  a  further  account  of  the  three  Paleslincs^ 
&AMi£Mii  Geograpbia  Sacra ^  opp.  torn.  i.  p.  79. 
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which  the  council  ofCbalcedon  decided,  by  restor-c  e  n  t. 
ing  to  the  latter  the  provinces  of  Pbcenicia  andp  ^  ^\^  ^ 
Arabia^  and  confirming  the  former  in  the  spiri-  y*»*^\  /*' 
tual  possession  of  all  Palatine  [r],  and  in^  the  high 
rank  which  he  had  assumed  in  the  church  [j]. 
By  this  means,  there  were  created,  in  this  cen- 
tury, five  superior  rulers  of  the  church,  who  were 
distinguished  from  the  rest,  by  the  title  of  Pa- 
triarchs [/J^  The  oriental  historians  mention  a 
sixth,  viz.  The  bishop  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesipbon^ 
to  whom,  according  to  their  account,  the  bishop 
ini  Antiocb  voluntarily  ceded  a  part  of  his  juris- 
diction [w].  But  this  addition  to  the  number  of  the 
patriarchs  is  unworthy  of  credit,  as  the  only  proof 
of  it  is  drawn  from  the  Arabic  laws  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice^  which  are  notoriously  destitute  of  all 
authority. 

III.  The  patriarchs  were  distinguished  by  con- The  right* 
siderable  and  extensive  rights  and  privileges,  that  *"*^J*^^f^,]^ 
were  annexed  to  their  high  station.   They  alone  pauiarchi. 
consecrated  the  bishops,  who-  lived  in  the  pro- 
vinces that  belonged  to  their  jurisdiction.    They        ' 
assembled  yearly  in  council  the  clergy  of  their  re- 
spective districts,  in  order  to  regulate  the  affairs' 
of  the  church.     The  cognizance  of  all  important 
causes,  and  the  determination  of  the  more  weighty 
controversies,  were  referred  to  the  patriarch  of 
the  province  where  they  arose.     They  also  pro- 
nounced a  decisive  judgment  in  those  cases,  where 
accusations  were  brought  against  bishops.     And,   - 

lastly, 

[r]  See  also,  for  an  account  of  the  Three  Polestines^  Caroi.I 
^  b.  Paulo  Gcograpbia  Sacra,  p.  307. 

[jj  See  Mich.  Le  Quien,   Ontns  Cbri^tianus^  torn.  ill.  p. 

I  10.  V 

[/]  See  the  authors  who  have  written  concerning  the   Pa-     ^ 
iriarchs,    which   are   mentioned    and   recommended    by  the 
learned  Fabricius,  in  his  Bibliography  ^ntiquaf.  cap.  xiii.  p^ 

[«]  iVssEiMAXM  Billtoth,  Orient,  Vatican,  torn.  1.  p.  9.  13^ 
kc. 
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c  K  N  T.  lastly,  they  appointed  vicars  [u;],  or  deputies, 
F A ET  II  ^1^^^^  vnth  their  authority,  for  the  preserva- 
<■■■  V  ->tion  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  remoter  pro- 
vinces. Such  were  the  great  and  distinguishing 
privileges  of  the  patriarchs ;  and  they  were  ac- 
companied with  others  of  less  moment,  which  it  is 
Beediess  to  mention. 

It  must,  however,  be  carefully  observed,  that 
the  authority  of  the  patriarchs  was  not  acknow- 
.     ledged  through  all  the  provinces  without  excep- 
tion.    Several   districts,  both  in  the  eastern  and 
western  empires,  were  exempted  from  their  ju- 
risdiction '  [x].     The  emperors,  who  reserved  to 
themselves  tbe  supreme  power  in  the  Christian  hie- 
rarchy, and  received,  with  great  fecility  and  rea- 
diness, the  complaints  of  those  who  considered 
themselves  as  injured  by  the  patriarchs;  the  coun* 
oils  also,  in  which  the  majesty  and  legislative 
power  of  the  church  immediately  resided ;  all 
these  were  so  many  obstacles  to  the  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings of  the  patriarchal  orden 
The  incoo-      J V.  This  Constitution  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
^^*^^^ment  was  so  fisir  from  contributing  to  the  peace 
panicd  the  and  prosperity  of  the  Christian  church,  that  it 
J^^^  proved,  on  the  contrary,  a  perpetual  source  of 
and  govtrn.  dissensions  and  animosities,  and  was  ""productive 
of  various  inconveniencies  and  grievances.     The 
patriarchs,  who,  by  their  exalted  rank  and  exten- 
sive authority,  were  equally  able  to  do  much  good 
and  much  mischief,  began  to  encroach  upon  the 
rights,  and  to  trample  upon  the  prerogatives  of 
their  bishops,  and  thus  introduced,  gradually,  a 

sort 

[w]  Dav.  Blokdel.  De  la  Primaut^de  t Eg/is e^chzp.  xxv. 
p.  332.  Theod.  Ruikart,.  De  paiiw  Archi-Epucopali^  p.  445. 
torn.  ii.  of  the  posthumous  works  of  Mabillok. 

[a:]  Edward  Brerewodius,  Dissert,  de  veteris  Ecc/esiie 
rubernaiione  Patriarcba/i ;  which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  arch- 
bishop UsHER*s  book,  intitkd,  Oftuculum  de  origiae  E^iscopo* 
rum  ei  Metropoiitan. 


Chap,  It      Doctors,  Cburcb-Government^  &c,  2$ 

•t 
sort  of  spiritual  bondage  into  the  church.     And  ciR  n  t. 

that  they  might  invade,  without  opposition,  the  p  ^  J^  h, 
rights  of  the  bishops,  they  permitted  the  bishops^  <■■  y  .'fc^ 
in  their  turn,  to  trample,  with  impunity,  upon 
the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people. 
For,  in  proportion  as  the  bishops  multiplied  theii: 
privileges,  and  extended  their  usurpations,  the 
patriarchs  gained  new  accessions  of  power  by  the 
despotism  which  they  exercised  over  the  episcopal 
order.  They  fomented  also  divisions  among  the 
bishops,  and  excited  animosities  between  the  bi-r 
shops  and  the  other  ministers  of  the  church ;  nay, 
they  went  still  further,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of 
discord  between  the  clergy  and  the  people,  that 
^11  these  combustions  might  furnish  them  with 
perpetual  matter  for  the  exercise  of  their  author 
rity,  and  procure  them  a  multitude  of  clients  and 
dependants.  They  left  no  artifice  imemployed  to 
strengthen  their  own  authority,  and  to  raise  oppo- 
sition against  the  bishops  from  every  quarter# 
For  this  purpose  it  was,  that  they  engaged  in  their 
cause  by  the  most  alluring  promises,  and  attached 
to  their  interests  by  the  most  magnificent  acts  of 
Jiberality,  whole  swarms  of  monks,  who  served 
as  intestine  enemies  to  the  bishops,  and  as  a  dead 
weight  on  the  side  of  patriarchal  tyranny.  These 
monastic  hirelings  contributed  more  than  any 
thing  else,  to  ruin  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  dis- 
piphne,  to  diminish  the  authority  of  the  bishops, 
and  raise,  to  an  enormous  and  excessive  height, 
the  power  and  prerogatives  of  their  insolent  and 
ambitious  patrons, 

V.  To  these  lamentable  evils,  were  added  the  The  cos. 
ambitious    quarrels,  and  the  bitter  animosities,  J^^V®^ 
that  rose  among  the  patriarchs  themselves,  andardiT 
which  produced  the  most  bloody*  wars,  and  the 
most  detestable  and  horrid  crimes.  The  patriarch 
oi  Constantinople  distinguished  himself  in  these 
pdious  contests.  Elated  with  the  favour  and  prox«* 

imity 
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c  E  N  T.iraity  of  the  imperial  court,  he  cast  a  haughty 
p  ^  jj  ^  ,j  eye  on  all  sides,  where  any  objects  were  to  be 
found  on  which  he  might  exercise  his  lordly  am- 
bition. On  the  one  hand,  he  reduced,  under 
his  jurisdiction,  the  patriarchs  oi  Alexandria  and 
Antioch.  as  prelates  only  ot  the  second  order;  and 
on  the  other,  he  invaded  the  diocese  of  the  Ro- 
man pontif,  and  spoiled  him  of  several  provinces. 
The  two  former  prelates,  though  they  struggled 
with  vehemence,  and  raised  considerable  tumults 
by  their  opposition,  yet  they  struggled  ineffec- 
tually, both  for  want  of  strength,  and  likewise 
on  accoimt  of  a  variety  of  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. But  the  Roman  pontif,  far  superior  to 
them  in  wealth  and  power,  contended  also  with 
more  vigour  and  obstinacy,  and,  in  his  turn,  gave 
&  deadly  wound  to  the  usurped  supremacy  of  the 
Byzantine  patriarch. 

The  attentive  inquirer  into  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  from,  this  period,  will  find,  in  the  events 
now  mentioned,  the  principle  source  of  those  most 
scandalous  and  deplorable  dissensions,  which  *  di- 
vided first  the  eastern  church  into  various  sects, 
and  afterA^^ards  separated  it  entirely  from  that  of 
the  west.  He  wall  find,  that  these  ignominious 
schisms  flowed  chiefly  from  the  unchristian  con- 
tentions for  dominion  and  supremacy,  which 
reigned  among  those  who  set  themselves  up  for 
the  fathers  and  defenders  of  the  church. 
The  power  VI.  None  of  the  contending  bishops  found 
ofthebi-  the  occurrences  of  the  times  SO  favourable  to  his 
Rom^  ambition,  as  the  Roman  pontif.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  redoubled  efforts  of  the  bishop  of  C0/2- 
stantinople^  a  variety  of  circumstances  united  in 
augmenting  his  power  and  authority,  though  he 
had  not,  as  yet,  assumed  the  dignity  of  supreme 
lawgiver  and  judge  of  the  whole  Christian 
church.  The  bisliops  o^ Alexandria  and  Antioch^ 
unable  to  make  head  against  the  lordly  prelate  of 

Constantinople  J 
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ConsimUint^e^  fitd  often  to  the  Roman  pontif  forc  b  n  t. 
succour  against  his   violence;   and  the  inferior  .^  ])^:^jj^ 
order  of  bishops  used  the  same  method,  when 
their  rights  were  invaded  by  the  prelates  of  yflex-- 
andria  and  Antioch.     So  that  the  bishop  of  RofnCi 
by  taking  all  these  prelates  alternately  under  his 
protection,  daily  added  new  degrees  of  influence 
and   authority   to  the    Roman  see,  rendered  it 
every  where  respected,  and  was  thus  impercep- 
tibly establishing  its  supremacy.     Such  were  the 
means  by  which  the  Roman  pontif  extended  his 
dominion  in  the  east.     In  the   west   its   increase 
was  owing  to  other  causes.   The  declining  power 
and  the  supine  indolence  of  the  emperors,  left 
the  authority  of  the  bishop  who  presided  in  their 
imperial  city  almost  without  controul.     Th6  in- 
cursions, moreover,  and  triumphs  of  the  Barba- 
rians were  so  far  from  being  prejudicial  to  his 
rising  dominion,  that  they  rather  contributed  to 
its  advancement.     For  the  kings,  who  penetrated 
into  the  empire,  were  only  solicitous  about   the 
methods  of  giving  a  sufficient  degree  of  stability 
to  their  respective  governments.    And  when  they 
perceived  the  subjection  of  the  multitude  to  the 
bishops,  and  the  dependance  of  the  bishops  upon 
the  Roman  pontif,  they  immediately  resolved  to 
reconcile  this  ghostly  ruler  to  their  interests,  by 
loading  him  with  benefits  and  honours  of  various 
kinds. 

Among  all  the  prelates  who  ruled  the  church 
of  Rome  during  this  century,  there  was  none  who 
asserted,  with  such  vigour  and  success,  the  au- 
thority and  pretensions  of  the  Roman  pontif  as 
Leo,  commonly  sumamed,  the  Great.  It  must 
be,  however,  observed,  that  neither  he,  nor  the 
othei'  promoters  of  that  cause,  were  able  to  over- 
come all  the  obstacles  that  were  laid  in  their  way, 
nor  the  various  checks  which  were  given  to  their 
ambition.     Many  examples  might  be  alleged  in 

proof 
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CBN  T.proof  of  this  point,  particularly  the  case  of  tha 
^j^^^  I,  Africans,  whom  no  threats  nor  promises  could  en- 
4     ^    ->  gage  to  submit  the  decision  of  their  controversies, 
and  the  determination  of  their  causes,  to  the  Ro-. 
man  tribunal  [y.] 
TbeTicei       Vll.  The  vices  of  the  clergy  were  now  carried 
rf  the  ckr.  |.Q  ^Yi^  j^Qg^  enormous  lengths  ;  and  all  the  writers 
of  this  century,  whose  probity  and  virtue  render 
them  worthy  of  credit,  are  unanimous  in  their 
accounts  of  the  luxury,  a*ogance,  avarice,  and 
voluptuousness  of  the  sacerdotal  orders.      The 
bishops^  and  particularly  those  of  the  first  rank, 
created  various  delegates,  or  ministers  who  ma- 
naged for  them  the  affairs  of  their  dioceses,  and  a 
sort  of  courts  were  gradually  formed,  where  these 
pompous  ecclesiastics  gave  audience,  and  received 
the  homage  of  a  cringing  multitude.      The  office 
of  a  presbyter  w^s  looked  upon  of  such  a  high  and 
eminent  nature,  that  Martin,  bishop  of  Tcfurs^ 
was  so  audacious  as  to  maintain,  at  a  public  en- 
tertainment, that  the   emperor  was  inferior,  in 
dignity,  to  one  of  that  order  [%].     As  to  the  dea^ 
cons^  their  pride  and  licentiousness  occasioned  ma- 
ny and  grievous  complaints,  as  appears  from  the 
decrees  of  several  councils  [/?]. 

These  opprobrious  stains,  in  the  characters  of 
the  clergy,  would  never  have  been  endured,  had 
not  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  been  sunk  in 
superstition  and  ignorance,  and  all  in  general 
formed  their  ideas  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
Christian  ministers  from  the  model  exhibited  by 
the  sacerdotal  orders  among  the  Hebrews,  the 

Greeks, 

[j^]  LuD.  El.  Du  Pin,  De  Antiqua  Ecchn^t  Disciplituij 
Diss,  ii.  p.  166.  MtLCU«  LEYDliCKKRi,  Historia  Eccies.  j^fri- 
cana,  torn.  ii.  Diss,  11.  p.  505. 

\^z]  SiJLPiTiiis  Sevkkl'S,  De  vita  Marliniy  cap.  xx.  p.  339. 
compared  uith  Dialog,  ii.  cap.  vi.  p.  457. 

[flj  Sec  Dav.  Blondel.  ripologia  fro  sententia  Uicronymi 
de  epucopis  et  presbyieris^  p.  140. 
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Greeks^  and  Romans,  dtiring  the!law  of  Moses,  c  e  n  t, 

ART    If. 


and  the  darkness  of  paganism.     The  barbarous  p 


nations  also,  those  fierce  and  warlike  Germans, 
who,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  divided 
among  them  the  western  empire,  bore,  with  the 
utmost  patience  and  moderation,  both  the  domi- 
nion and  vices  of  tfiie  bishops  and  pnests,  because, 
upon  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  they  be- 
came naturally  subject  to  their  jurisdiction ;  and 
still  more,  because  they  looked  upon  the  mini- 
sters of  Christ  as  invested  with  the  same  rights 
and  privileges,  which  distinguished  the  priests  of 
their  fictitious  deities. 

VIII.  The  corruption  of  that  order,  who  were  J'^^  **'»'«» 
appointed  to  promote,  by  their  doctrine  and  ex*^^ce 
amples,  the  sacred  interests  of  piety  and  virtue,  P"^«?^«<*_ 
will  appear  less  surpnsmg  when  we  consider,  that^he  dcrgy> 
multitudes  of  people  of  all  kinds  were  every  where 
admitted,  without  examination  and  without  choice, 
into  the  body  of  the  clergy,  the  greatest  part  pf 
whom  bad  no  other  view,  than  the  enjoyment  of 
a  lazy  and  inglorious  repose.     Many  of  these 
ecclesiastics  were  confined  to  no  fixed  places  or 
assemblies,  had  no  employment  of  any  kind,  but 
sauntered  about  wherever  they  pleaded,  gaining 
their  maintenance  by  imposing  upon  the  igno- 
rant multitude,  and  sometimes  by  mean  and  dis- 
honest practices. 

But  if  any  should  ask,  how  this  account  is  re* 
concileable  with  the  number  of  saints,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimonies  of  both  the  eastern  and 
western  writers,  are  said  to  have  shone  forth  in 
this  century  ?  The  answer  is  obvious ;  these  saints 
were  canonized  by  the  ignorance  of  the  times. 
For,  in  an  age  of  darkness  and  corruption,  those 
who  distinguished  themselves  from  the  multitude, 
either  by  their  genius,  their  writings,  or  then* 
eloquence,  by  their  prudence  and  dexterity  in 
managing  matters  of   importance,  or  by  their 

meekness 
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CENT,  meekness  and  moderation,  and  the  ascendant  they 
p  A  R  T  11.  had  gained  over  their  resentments  and  passions  J 
^— V — 'all  such  were    esteemed    something   more  than 
men  ;  they  were  .reverenced  as  gods ;  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  they  appeared  to  others  as  men 
divinely  inspired,  and  full  of  the  deity. 
Themonk*.     j[x.  The  mouks,  who  had  formerly  lived  only 
for  themselves  in  solitary  retreats,  and  liad  never 
thought  of  assuming  any  rank  among  the  sacer- 
dotal order,  were  now  gradually  distinguished 
from  the  populace,  and  were  endowed  with  such 
opulence    and    such  honourable  privileges,  that 
they  found  themselves  in  a  condition  to  claim  an 
\      eminent  station  among  the  supports  and  pillars 
of  the  Christian   community  [b].     The  fame  of 
•  their  piety  and  sanctity  was  at  first  so  great,  that 
bishops  and  presbyters  were  often  chosen  out 
of  their  order  [r],  and  the  passion  of  erecting  edi* 
fices  and  convents,  in  which  the  monks  and  holy 
virgins  might  serve  God  in  the  most  commo- 
dious manner,  was  at  this  time  carried  beyond  all 
bounds  [d]. 

The  Monastic  orders  did  not  all  observe  the 
same  rule  of  discipline,  nor  the  same  manner  of 
living.  Some  followed  the  rule  of  Augustine, 
others  that  of  Basil,  others  that  of  Anthony, 
others  that  of  Athanasius,  others  that  of  Pa- 
CHOMius;  but  they  must  all  have  become  ex- 
tremely negligent  and  remiss  in  observing  the 
laws  of  their  respective  orders,  since  the  hcen- 
tiousness  of  the  monks,  even  in  this  gentury,  was 

become 

[^]  Epiphanius,  Exfiosit.J^Jet\  tom.  i.  opp.  p.  1094.  IVLv- 
BILIX)N,  Repome  aux  Cbanolnes  Reguiieres^  tom.  ii.  of  his  post- 
humous works,  p.  115. 

[r]  SuLPiTius  Severus,  jDtf  v/Va  Martini^  cap.  x.  p.  320. 
Dial.  i.  cap.  xxi.  p.  426. 

[</]  Sulpitius  Severus,  Dial.  i.  p.  4x9.  NoRisius,  His* 
tor.  Fela^,  lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  p.  273.  tom.  L  opp.  Hlstoire  Liter* 
aire  de  la  France^  turn.  ii.  p.  35* 


Chap.  U.    J^Oftors^Cburcb^overntneni^  fctc;  jj 

Wcame  a  proverb  [^3»  ^^^  ^^ey  are  said  to  have  cent. 
\^xcited  the  most  dreadful  tumults  and  «editions  p  ^  ^\  jj^ 
iD  various  places;  All  the  Monastic  orders  of  all 
sorts  were  under  the  protection  of  the  bishops  in 
whos^  provinces  they  lived,  nor  did  the  patriarchs 
claim  any  authority  over  them,  as  appears  with 
the  utmost  evidence  from  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cils held  in  this  century  [/]. 

X.  Several  jivriCers  of  considerable  merit  a- Greek 
domed  this  century.  Among  tjae  Greeks  and^'*'^"' 
Orientals,  the  first  place  is  due  to  Cyril,  bishop 
of  j^sxandria^  so  famous  for  his  learned  produc- 
tions, and  the  various  controversies  in  which  he 
was  engaged^  It  would  be  unjust  to  derogate 
from  the  praises  which  are  due  to  this  eminent 
man :  but  it  would  betray ^  on  the  other  hand;  a 
criminal  partiahty,  did  we  pass  uncensured  tlie 
turbulent  spirit,  the  litigious  and  contentious 
temper,  aiid  the  other  defects,  which  are  laid  to 
his  charge  [^j. 

After  CyRiLj  we  may  place  Theodoret,  bi- 
shop of  Cyrus ^  an  eloquent,  copious^  and  learned 
writer,  eminent  for  his  acquaintance  with  all  the 
branches  of  sacred  erudition,  but  unfortunate  in 
his  attachment  to  some  of  the  Nestorian  errors  \b\. 

Vol.  11*  .  D  Isidore 

\e]  SuLP.  Severxjs,  Dial.  i.  cap.  \Tii.  p.  399. 

[^ J  See  Jo.  Launch  Inquisitio  in  cbartam  imfhunitatis  B. 
Germani^  opp.  torn.  iii.  part  II.  p.  3.  In  tbe  ancient  records, 
posterior  to  this  century,  the  monks  are  frequently  called  Clerks* 
(See  Mabillon.  Fnef.  ad  Sac.  ii.  Actor.  Sane/ or.  Ord.  Be* 
nedictij  p.  14.)  And  this  shews,  that  they  now  began  to  be 
ranked  among  the  clergy,  or  ministers  of  the  church. 

[f  ]  The  works  of  Cyril,  in  six  volumes  folio,  were  publish- 
ed at  Paris  by  AuBERT,  in  the  year  1638. 

[A]  The  Jesuit  Sirmond  gave  at  Pans,  in  the  year  1642,  a 
noble  edition  of  the  works  of  this  prelate  in  four  vt)lumes  iti 
^olio  ',  a  fifth  was  added  by  Garnier,  in  1685.  8^  We  must 
observe,  in  &vour  of  this  excellent  ecclesiastic^  so  renowned  for 
the  sanctity  and  simplicity  of  his  manners,  that  he  abandoned 
the  doctrines  of  Nestorius,  and  thus  effaced  the  stain  he  had 
contracted  by  his  pergonal  attachment  to  that  heretiC|  and  to 
JOHS  of  AniiocB. 
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CENT.     Isidore  of  Pelusium  was  a  man  of  iincommotl 

Part  II.  beaming  and  sanctity.     A  great  number  [i]  of  his 

*     V    ■'  epistles  are  yet  extant^  and  discover  more  piety, 

genius,  erudition,  and  wisdom,  than  are  to  be 

found  in  the  voluminous  productions  of  many. 

Other  writers  [k]. 

Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria^  few  of 
whose  writings  are  now  extant,  acquired  an  im-^ 
mortal  name  by  his  violent  opposition  to  Orioen, 
and  his  followers  [/]. 

Palladius  deserves  a  rank  among  the  bettef 
sort  of  authors,  by  his  Lausiac  bUtory^  and  his 
Life  e?/CHRYsosTOM* 

Theodore  o(  Mopsuestia^  though  accused  after 
his  death  of  the  greatest  errors,  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time.  Those  who  have 
read,  with  any  attention,  the  fragments  of  his 
writings,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Photius,  will 
lament  the  want  of  these  excellent  compositions, 
which  are  either  entirely  lost,  or,  if  any  remain 
[m],  are  only  extant  among  the  Nestorians,  and 
that  in.  the  Syriac  language  [nj. 

NiLUS,. 

9^  [r]  Thenutnbel:  of  tliese  epistle^  alaoutiU  to  20I2| 
which  are  divided  into  five  books.  Thej  are  short,  but  admi- 
rably written,  and  are  equally  recommendable  £Dr  die  solidity 
of  the  matter,  and  the  purity  and  elennce  of  their  style. 

[i]  The  b^t  edition  of  Isidore^s  ifiist/ei^  is  that  which  waft 
published  in  folio,  by  the  Jesuit  Scorr,  at  Parii^  in  1638. 

[/]  See  EusEB.  Rxkaudotus,  Hu/oriij  fairiarcbar.  Alex-^ 
cndrinor,  p.  103. 

\m\  See  Jos.  Simon  Assemani  Bibliotb.  Oriental.  Clement* 
Vatic,  tom.  iii.  pibrt  ii.  p.  227. 

85*  [n]  It  appears  by  this  account  of  the  works  of  Theo- 
dore, that  Dr  Mosheim  had  not  seen  the  Dissertations  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  one  of  which  that  learned  prince  hat 
demonstrated  that  the  Commentary  upon  the  Psalms^  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Cbain^  or  Collection  of  Corderius^  and  which 
bears  the  name  of  Theodore,  is  the  production  of  Theodore 
of  Mopsnestia.  There  exists,  also,  besides  the  fragments  that 
are  to  be  found  iti  Photius,  a  manuscript  commcnuty  of  thi^ 
illustrious  author  upon  the  twelve  ounor  prophets. 
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N1LU8,  disciple  of  Chrys6stom,  composed  seve-  cent. 
ral  treatises  of  a  practical  and  pious  kind  ;  but  p  ^  ,^t  ii. 
these  perfonnanccs  derive  more  merit  from  the  ^     ^   ■  > 
worthy  and  laudable  intention  of  their  author  than 
from  any  other  circumstance. 

.  We  pass  over  in  silence  Basilius  of  Seleucia  ; 
Theodotus  oiAncyra;  and  Gelasius  of  Cyzictim^ 
for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

XI.  A  Roman  pontif,  Leo  I.  sumamed  the  .pj^g  La^j^ 
Great,  shines  forth  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  writ-  wriuw. 
ers  of  this  century.  He  was  a  man  of  uncom* 
mon  genius  and  eloquence,  which  he  employed 
however  too  much  in  extending  his  authority  ;  a 
point  in  which  his  ambition  was  both  indefatigable 
and  excessive  [0]. 

Orosius  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  re- 
putation by  the  History  he  wrote  to  refute  the 
cavils  of  the  Pagans  against  Christianity,  and  by 
his  books  against  the  Pelagians  and  Friscillian- 
ists  [p\. 

Cassian,  an  illiterate  and  superstitious  man,  in- 
culcated in  Gaul^  both  by  his  discourse  and  his 
writings,  the  discipline  and  manner  of  living 
which  prevailed  among  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian 
monks,  and  was  a  sort  of  teacher  to  those  who 
were  called  Semi-pelagians  [q\. 

Maximus  of  Turin  published  several  Homliet^ 
which  are  yet  extant ;  and,  though   short,  are 

Da  for 

[0]  All  the  works  of  Leo  were  published  at  Lyons^  in  two 
volumes  folio,  in  the  year  lyOd,  by  the  care  of  the  celebrat- 
ed QuEN£L  of  the  oratory. 

•  [^  J  See  ^atle's  Dictionary^  at  the  article  Orosius.  A  va- 
luable edition  of  this  author,  enriched  nvith  ancient  coins  and 
medals,  was  published  in  410,  at  Leydon^  in  the  year  1738,  by 
the  learned  Havercamp. 

r^]  Histoire  LiUeraire  de  la  France^  torn,  u,  p.  a  15.  SiMOK, 

Cntifuc  de  la  Bibliotb.  Eccitsiatti^ue  par  Du  PiK,  torn.  i.  p. 

156.    The  works  of  Cassian  were  published  in  folio  at  Franc - 

fort^  in  the  year  1722,  with  a  lar^e  Commentary  by  AlaJU^s 

Gaz/cus. 
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CENT,  for  the  most  part,  recommendable  both  for  their 

I»  A  k  T II.  elegance  and  piety. 

EucHERius  of  Lyons ^  and  bishop  of  that  city, 
was  one  of  the  most  considerable  moral  writers 
that  flourished  among  the  Latins  in  this  cen-* 
tury  [r]. 

Pontius  of  Nola  [/],  distinguished  by  his  emi- 
nent and  fervent  piety,  is  also  esteemed  for  his 
poems  and  other  good  performances. 

Peter,  bishop  of  Revenna^  obtained,  by  his 
eloquence,  the  title  of  Cbrysologus  ;  nor  are  his 
discourses  entirely  destitute  of  genius  [/]. 

Salvian  was  an  eloquent,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  melancholy  and  sour  writer,  who,  in  his 
vehement  declamations  against  the  vices  of  his 
times,  unwarily  discovers  the  defects  of  his  own 
character  [i^J. 

Prosper 

[r]  Sc€  a  large  account  of  tbis  prelate,  in  the  Hisloire  Liu 
terairc  de  la  Franee^  torn,  ii.  p.  275. 

S5*  [j]  This  pious  and  ingenious  ecclesiastic  is  more  gener- 
ally known  by  the  name  of  Paulin.  See  Histvire  Lituraire 
de  la  France^  lom.  ii.  p.  179.  The  best" edition  of  his  works  i» 
that  published  by  Le  Brux,  at  Paris ^  in  the  year  1685,  in  two 
volumes  4to. 

[/]  Agnelli  Liher  Pontifiealis  EccUiia  Rifvennatensis^Xxxau 
i.  p.  3,21. 

[wj  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France^  torn.  ii.  p.  517.  05*  The 
authors  of  the  history  here  referred  to,  give  a  different  account 
of  Salvian's  character.  They  acknowledge,  that  his  declama- 
tions against  the  vices  of  the  age,  in  his  Treatise  against  avarice^ 
and  his  Discourses  concerning  Providence^  are  w  arm  aod  vche-' 
2nent  *,  but  they  rcpre*sent  him  nptwithstanding  as  one  of  the  most 
Jiumane  and  benevolent  men  of  his  time.  It  is,  however,  beyond 
nil  doubt,  tliat  he  was  extravagantly  austere  in  the  rules  he  pre- 
scribed for  the  conduct  of  life.  For  what  is  more  unnatural 
than  to  recommend  to  Christians,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  sal- 
"\allon,  their  leaving  their  whole  substance  to  the  poor,  to  the 
utter  ruin  of  their  children  and  relations  ?  It  must,  however,  be 
confessed,  that  his  austerity  in  pohit  of  discipline  was  accom- 
panied with  the  most  amiable  moderation  towards  those  who 
differed  from  him  in  articles  of  faith.  Inhere  is  a  most  remark- 
able passage  to  this  purpose,  in  his  Treatise  concerning  Pro^^n^ 
dencCf  book  v.  p.  10c. 


Chap.  III.         The  Doctrine  qftbe  Church.  ^j 

Prosper  of  Aquitain,  and  Marius  M^rcator  are  c  e  n  t. 
abundantly  known  to  such  as  have  employed  any  p  \\^  .|^ 
part  of  their  time  and  attention  in  the  study  of 
the  Pelagian  disputes,  and  the  other  controversies 
that  were  managed  in  this  century. 

Vincent  of  Lerins  gained  a  lasting  reputation 
by  his  short,  \but  excellent  treatise  against  the 
sects,  intitled  CommoTiitorium  [w]. 

SiDONius  Apollinaris,  a  tumid.writer,  though 
not  entirely  destitute  of  eloquence ;  Vici- 
uus  of  Tapms;  Arnobius  the  younger,  who 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  book  of  Psalms ; 
Dracontius,  and  others  of  that  class,  are  of  too 
little  consequence  to  deserve  a  more  particular 
notice. 


CHAP.    UL 

Concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  church  during  this 

century, 

MANY     points    of     religion    were     morejvrany 
largely  explained,  and  many  of  its  doc-pomtsof 
trines  determined  with  more  accuracy  and  preci-  [^^Ifjincd!^' 
sion,  than  they  had  been  in   the  preceding  ages. 
Xhis  was  owing  to  the  controversies  that   were 
multiplied,  at  this   time,  throughout  the  Chri- 
stian world,  concerning  thQ  person  and  nature  of 
Christ  ;  the  innate  corruption  and  depravity  of 
man;  the  natural  ability  of  men  to  live  according  to 

D  3  th:: 

85*  [w]  This  work  of  Vincent,  which  is  comttiendcd  by 
our  author,  seems  scarcely  worthy  of  such  applause.  1  see  no- 
thing m  it,  but  that  blind  veneration  for  ancient  opmions,  which 
is  so  fatal  to  the  discovery  and  progress  of  truth,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  prove  that  nothing  out  the  voice  of  tradition  is  to  be 
consulted  in  fixing  the  sense  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  An^m- 
plc  account  of  Vincent  Prosper^  and  Arnouu  s,  is  to  be  found ' 
jn  the  HistBlre  Littcrnire  dc  la  Fiance ^  torn.  ii.]^.  305.  342, 

1^- 
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CENT,  tbe  dictates  of  the  divine  law;  the  necessity  of  the 
F  A  »  T 11.  ^^^'^  grace  in  order  to  salvation;  the  nature  and 
^  '  ^  " '  existence  of  human  liberty;  and  other  such  intricate; 
and  perplexing  questions.  The  sacred  and  vene- 
rable simplicity  of  the  primitive  times,  which  re- 
quired no  more  than  a  true  faith  in  the  word  of 
God,  and  a  sincere  obedience  to  his  holy  laws, 
appeared  little  better  than  rusticity  and  igno- 
rance to  the  subtile  doctors  of  this  quibbling  age. 
Yet  so  it  happened,  that  many  of  the  over-curious 
divines,  who  attempted  to  explain  the  nature  and 
remove  the  difficulties  of  these  intricate  doctrines, 
succeeded  very  ill  in  this  matter.  Instead  of  lead-r 
ing  men  into  the  paths  of  humble  faith  and  ge- 
nuine piety,  they  bewildered  them  in  the  laby^ 
rinths  of  controversy  and  contention,  and  rather 
darkened  than  illustrate  the  sacred  mysteries  of 
religion  by  a  thick  cloud  of  unintelligible  subtil- 
ties,  ambiguous  terms,  ^d  obscure  disrinctious. 
Hence  arose  new  matter  of  animosity  and  dis- 
pute, of  bigotry  and  uncharitableness,  which  flow- 
ed like  a  torrent  through  succeeding  ages,  and 
which  all  human  efforts  seem  unable  to  vanquish. 
In  these  disputes,  the  heat  of  passion,  and  the  ex- 
cessive force  of  religious  antipathy  and  contradic- 
tion, hurried  frequently  the  contending  parties 
into  the  most  dangerous  extremes. 
Soferuitioo  II .  If,  bcforc  this  time,  the  lustre  of  religion 
]^owi  ^.^g  clouded  with  superstition,  and  its  divine  pre- 
cepts adulterated  with  a  mixture  of  human  in- 
ventions, this  evil,  instead  of  diminishing,  in- 
creased daily.  The  happy  souls  of  departed 
Christians  were  invoked  by  numbers,  and  their 
aid  implored  by  assiduous  and  fervent  prayers ; 
while  none  stood  up  to  censure  or  oppose  this 
preposterous  worship.  The  question,  how  the 
prayers  of  mortals  ascended  to  the  celestial  spirits 
(a  question  which  afterwards  produced  much 
wrangling  and  many  idle  fancies),  did  not  as  yet 

occasion 
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DCpasion  any  difficulty.    For  the  Christians  of  thisc  int. 

Part  If. 


century  did  not  imagine  that  the  souls  of  the      ^' 


saints  were  so  entirely  confined  to  the  celestial 
mansions,  as  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
visiting  mortals,  and  travelling,  when  they 
pleased,  through  various  countries.  They  were 
further  of  opinion,  that  the  places  most  fre« 
quented  by  departed  spirits  were  those  where  the 
bodies  they  had  formerly  animated  were  interred ; 
and  this  opinion,  which  the  Christians  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  rendered  the  se- 
pulchres of  the  saints  the  general  rendezvous  of 
suppliant  multitudes  [pc].  The  images  of  those, 
who,  during  their  lives,  had  acquired  the  repu* 
tation  of  uncommon  sanctity,  were  now  honoured 
with  a  pardcular  worship  in  several  places ;  and 
many  imagined,  that  this  worship  drew  down  into 
the  images  the  propitious  presence  of  the  saints  or 
celestial  beings  they  represented }  deluded,  per^ 
haps,  into  this  idle  fancy  by  the  crafty  fictions  of 
the  heathen  priests,  who  had  published  the  same 
thing  concerning  the  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Mer- 
cury [yj.  A  singular  and  irresistible  efficacy 
was  also  attributed  to  the  bones  of  martyrs,  and 
to  the  figure  of  the  cross,. in  defeating  the  atr 
tempts  of  Satan,  removing  all  sorts  of  calamities, 
and  in  healing,  not  only  the  diseases  of  the  body, 
but  also  those  of  the  mind  [z].     We  shall  not 

D  4  enter 

fxj  Lactantius,  Dl^nar^  Inttifutionum^  lib.  i.  p.  164.  He- 
siODus,  0pp.  eg  Dier.  ver.  122,  Compare  with  these,  Sulfi- 
Tius  Severus,  Epift,  ii.  p.  371.  Dia/.  ii.  cap.  xiii.  p.  474. 
Dm/,  iii.  p.  512.  ^neas  Gazaus,  sn  Tbeepbrasto^  p.  6$. 
Macarius  in  Jac.  Tollii  hisignihus  liineris  halici^  p.  197. 
and  other  writers  of  this  age. 

[  jf}  Clementina,  HomiL  x,  p.  697.  torn.  i.  PP.  ^poitoUc, 
Arkobius,  adv.  Gtntes.  lib.  vi.  p.  254.  Casf.  Barthius,  ad 
BMtiiuim  Numantian.  p.  250. 

[«]  Prudentius,  llymn  xi.  de  Coronit,  p.  150,  151,  Sulpi- 
Tius  Severus,  Efi.  i.  p.  364.  i^NEAS  Gazlsus,  in  Ibeopbrtu- 
to,  p.  173. 
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CENT,  enter  here  into  a  particular  account  of  the  pabfie  • 
p^^'^  J,  supplications, 'the  holy  pilgrimages,  the  supersti*: 
^— v-^  tious  services  paid  to  departed  souls,  the  multi- 
plication of  temples,  altars,  penitential  garments^ 
and  a  multitude  of  other  circumstances,  that 
shewed  the  decline  of  genuine  piety,  and  the  cor^ 
rupV  darkness  that  was  eclipsing  the  lustre  of 
primitive  Christianity.  As  there  were  none  in 
these  times  to  hinder  the  Christians  from  retain- 
ing  the  opinions  of  their  Pagan  ancestors  con- 
cerning departed  souls,  heroes,  demons,  temples, 
and  such  hke  matters,  jnd  even  transferring  them 
into  their  religious  services  j  and  as,  instead  of 
entirely  abolishing  the  rites  and  institutions  of 
ancient  times,  these  institutions  were  still  ob- 
served with  only  some  slight  alterations ;  aU  this 
swelled,  of  necessity  the  torrent  of  superstition, 
and  deformed  the  beauty  of  the  Christian  reUgion 
arid  worship  \\  ith  those  corrupt  remains  of  pa- 
ganism, which  still  subsist  in  a  certain  church. 

It  will  not  be  improper  to.  observe  here,  thaft 
the  famous  Pagan  doctrine,  concerning  the  puri^ 
Jication  of  departed  souls ^  by  means  of  a  certain 
kind  ofjire,  was  more  amply  explained  and  con- 
firmed now  than  it  had  formerly  been  [//].  Every 
body  knows,  that  this  doctrine  proved  an  inex- 
.haustible  source  of  richer  to  the  clergy  through 
the  succeeding  ages,  and  that  it  still  enriches  the, 
Romish  church  with  its  nutritious  streams. 

Ill,  The  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
intcrpreta-  employed  fewer  pens  in  this  century  than  in  the 
tionnof     preceding  age,   in  which  the  Christian   doctors 
icnpture.    ^gj,^  j^gg  involved  in  the  labyrinths  of  controversy. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  multiplication  of  reli- 
gious 

[<j]  Sec,  particularly  concerning  this  matter,  Augustin, 
his  book V^  viii.  ^ej.tonibui  ad  Ju/riiium  N.  xiii.  torn.  vi. 
opp.  p.  128.  Dtfidt  et  operibus^  cap.  xvi.  p.  182.  Difide 
spe^  et  cbaritate^  sect.  118.  p.  222.  Enarratione  PsaL  xxxv. 
««ct,3,&c. 
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giDiis  disputes,  a  considerable  nu3xiber  of  learned  c  int. 
men  undertook  this  useful  and  important  ta^  p  a  irr  ijt 
We  shall  not  mention  t)iose  who  confined  their  ^ 
illo^ratiions  to  isome  one,  oar  a  few  books  of  the 
diviBie  word,  such  as  Victor  oiAntiocb^  Boi:r*- 
£BRONX0S)  Fhilo,  :Garp&thius,  Isidore  of  Cor^ 
4bft/7,' SALConus,  atMl  Andrew  of  Casarea.  We 
must  not, '  however,  pass  over  in  silence  Theo- 
iKnLtT  and  Theodore,  bishops  of  Cyrus  and  Mt^- 
iUfitUi,  the  two  most  famous  expositors  of  this  age, 
who  illustrated  a  great  >part  of  the  Holy  Scrips 
tunes  by  their,  pious  labours.  They  were  truly 
eminent,  bodi  in  point  of  learning  and  genius  ; 
and,  free  and  unprejudiced  in  their  search  after 
truth,  they  followed  the  explications  of  scripture 
given  hy  their  predecessors,  only  as  far  as  they 
found  them  agreeable  to  reason.  The  commen- 
taries of  Theodoret  are  yet  extant,  ao^  in  the 
hands  of  the  fcamed  [b] ;  those  of  Theodore  arc 
concealed  in  the  east  among  the  Nestorians, 
though  on  many  accounts  worthy  to  see  the  light 
[c].  CsfRiL,  of  Alex/xndria^  deserves  also  a  place 
among  the  ccfmrnentators  of  this  century ;  but 
a  still  higher  rank,  among  that  useful  and 
learned    body,   is  daze  to  Isidore    of  Pelusiuniy 

whose 

[^]  See  Simon,  Histoire  critique  tief  principeaux  Comrnenta- 
Uurt  de  N,  lest,  cli.  xxii,  p.  314  ',  as  ajso  his  Critique  de  la 
Bthliotb.  EccUiiast,  de  Du  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  180.  B^  Theodo- 
ret wrote  Commentaries  upon  the  five  books  of  MosES,  7o- 
ihua^  Jtidges,  Ruth^  Samuel^  Kings^  Cbron'tcies^  the  Fiafms^ 
the  Canticles^  Isaiahy  Jeremiah^  Barucb^  Lamentations  E^ekiei^ 
Daniel^  the  12  lesser  prophets  ^  and  St  Paul'j  14  Epistles, 

[rj  jos.  iiiM.  AssKMAK,  Bibliotb,  Orient p  Clem,  Vatic,  torn. 
iii.  sect.  2.  p.  227.  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Bibliotb,  Eccles.  de 
l^u  PiK,  torn.  i.  p.  108.  677.  ft!?  We  arc  assured  by  Fabrt- 
ciirs,  upon  the  testimony  of  Lambecius,  that  Theodore'* 
Commentary  upon  the  twelve  Prophets  is  still  in  being,  in  MS, 
in  the  emperor ^s  liblwy  at  Vienna.  See  Fabr.  BihL  Grac* 
tcmi.  IX.  p.  162.  See  alsa  for  an  ample  aini  learned  account 
of  the  writings  of  this  author,  LardnerV  CrefiibUity^  &c.  vol. 
ix.p.389.  « 
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CBN  T.  whose  epistles  contain  many  observations,  which 
Part  u.^^^  ^  Considerable  degree  of  light  upon  several 
^     ¥     -^  parts  of  scripture  \d\. 

Many  chi-      IV.  It  is,  however,  to  be  lamented,  that  the 
^^."^  greatest  part  of  the  commentators,  both  Greek 
vieotaton.  and  Latin,  following  the  idle  fancies  of  Orioen^ 
overlooked  the   true   and  natural  sense  of  the 
words,  and  hunted  after  subtile  and  hidden  signi- 
fications, for  mysteries  (as  the  Latins  then  termed 
them)  in  the  plainest  precepts  of  the  Holy  Scrips 
tures.     Several  of  the  Greeks,  and  particularly 
Theodoret,  laboured,  with  success  and  precis* 
^ion,  in  illustrating  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  their  success  here  is  to  be  principally 
attributed  to  their  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language,  which  they  had  learned  from  their  in- 
fancy.    But  neither  the  Greeks  nor  Latins  cast 
much  light  upon  the  Old  Testament,  which  was 
cruelly  tortured  by  the  allegorical  pens  of  almost 
all  who  attempted  to  illustrate  and  explain  it. 
For  nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  see  the 
interpreters  of  the  fifth  century  straining  all  the 
passages  of  that  sacred   book  either  to  typify 
Christ,  and  the  blessings  of  his  kingdom,  or 
Anti-christ,  and  the  wars  and  desolations  which 
he  was  to  bring  upon  the  earth,  and  that,  without 
the  least  spark  of  judgment,  or  the  smallest  air  of 
probability. 
Some  of         V.  A  few  chosen  spirits,  superior  to  the  other% 
dm  amd"  ^"^  sagacity  and  wisdom,  were   bold  enough  to 
judgment.  Stand  up  against  these  critical  delusions,  and  to 
point  out  a  safer  and  plainer  way  to  divine  truth. 
This  we  learn  from  the  epistles  of  Isidore  of  Pe^- 
lusium^  who,  though  he  was  not  himself  entirely 
free  from  this  allegorical  contagion,  yet  censures 

judiciously 

[i/]  See  for  an  account  of  these  two  authors,  Simon,  Histo^ 
ire  its  prineiftaux  Comminlateurs  Ju  Nouveau  ^et lament ^  du 
xxi.  p.  300. 
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judiciouiiy,  in  many  places,  those  that  abandoned  cent. 
the  historical  sense  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  v. 
applied,  universally,  aU  its  narrations  and  pre- f^"  Vc 
dictions  to  Christ  alone.  But  none  went  greater 
lengths  in  censuring  the  fanciful  followers  of 
Origxn,  than  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia^  who  not 
only  wrote  a  book  concerning  allegory  and  history^ 
against  Orioen  [^],  but  also,  in  his  commentary 
on  the  prophets,  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  most 
of  their  predictions  to  various  events  in  ancient 
history  [/],  This  manner  of  interpreting  scripr 
ture  was  very  ill  received,  and  contributed,  per? 
haps,  more  to  raise  the  general  cry  against  him, 
than  all  the  erroneous  doctrines  with  which  he 
was  charged  (^].  The  Nestorians  followed  the  ex«. 
ample  of  this  remarkable  and  eminent  man  [b]  ; 
and  still  continue  to  consider  him  as  a  saint  of  the 
first  order,  and  to  preserve  his  writings  with  the 
utmost  care,  as  pnecions  monuments  of  his  piety 
and  learning. 

VI.  The  doctrines  of  religion  were,  at  this  Dialectic 
time,  understood  and  represented  in  a  manner  *^'^*^'' 
fhat  savoured  little  of  their  native  purity  and  sim- 
plicity. 

[e]  Facukdas  HermiamEKSIS  De  trebus^  Capitulus^  lib.  iii. 
cap.  VI.     LiBERATUS  in*  Breviario^  cap.  zxiv. 

[f^  Acta  Concitti  ConstantinolkoL  II.  sen  Oecumenici  V.  torn, 
m.    Coneiit'orum,  p«  58.  edit.  Harduini. 

S^  [.^3  Theodore,  after  his  death,  was  considered  as  the 
parent  of  the  Pelagian  and  Ne&torian  heresies  \  though  during 
his  life  he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  died  in  the  com* 
numion  of  the  churcH. 

[^3  This  appears  by  the  testimony  of  Cosmas  iKDicopLEtrs- 
Tls,  a  writer  of  the  sixth  century,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  Ne- 
storian.  For  thin  author,  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Cbrittian  ^o* 
pograpby^  which  MoKTFAUCON  published  in  his  new  collection 
of  the  Greek  fathers,  maintains,  that  of  all  the  Psalms  of  Da- 
vid, four  only  are  applicable  to  Christ.  And  to  confirm  this 
lus  o{nnion,  he  affirms  boldly,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, when  they  apply  to  Jesus  the  prophecies  of  the  Old,  do 
this  rather  by  a  mere  accommodation  of  the  words,  without  ai^y 
regard  to  their  true  and  genuine  tense. 
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c  E  N  T.plicity.    They  were  drawn  out  by  laboux^d  coai« 
p  A  R  T  iL  nientaries  beyond  the  terms  in  which  the  divine 
1     ^    '  ^  wisdom  had  thought  fit  to  reveal  them  ;  and  were 
examined  with  that  minuteness  and  subtilty  that 
were  only  proper  to  cover  them  with  obscurity. 
And,  what  was  still  worse,  the  theological   no- 
tions that  generally  prevailed,  were  proved  rather 
by  the  authorities  and  logical  discussions  of  the 
ancient  doctors,  than  by  the  unerring  dictates  of 
the  divine  word.     It  does  not  appear  that  in  this 
century  any  attempted  to  form  a  complete  sjrstem 
of  theology,  unless  we  give  that  title  to  six  booh 
of  instruction  f  which  Nica£as  is  said  to  have.com- 
}>osed  for  the  use  of  the  Neophytes  [i].     Bat  as 
we  have  already  observed,  the  principal  branches 
of  religion  were  laboriously  explained  in  the  va- 
rious tK)oks  that  were  written  against  the  Nesto- 
rians,  Eutychians,  Pelagians,  and  Ariarte. 
Themana.      Vll,  The  uumb^r  of  those  who   disputed  in 
^^°^y^'  this  century  against  paganism  and  infidelity,  was 
agaimt  the  Very  Considerable,  yet  not  greater  than  the  cxi- 
«M^a!S*  gency  of  the  times  and  the  frequent  attacks  made 
scctarieai    upou  Christianity  rendered  necessary •     Theodo- 
RET,  in  his  ingenious   and  learned  treatise,  De 
curandis  Gracorum  affectionihus ^  Orientius,  in  his 
Commonitoriwn^  and  Evagrius,  in  his  Dispute  be- 
tween  Zachaeus  and  Apollqnius,  opposed,  with 
fortitude  and  vigour,  those   that   worshipped  i- 
mages,  and  offered  their  religious  services  to  the 
Pagan  deities  [/t].     To  these  we  may  add  Phi- 
lip Sedetes  and  Philostorgius,  of  whom  the 
latter  attacked  Porphyry,  and  the  former  Ju- 
lian.    Basilius  of  Seleucia  ;  Gregentius,   in  his 
Controversy  with  Herbanus  ;  and  Evagrius,  in 
his  Dialogue  between  Theophilus  and  Judjeus^ 

exposed 

[i]  Getwadius  Massiliensis,  De  scriptor.  Ecclesiast.  cap. 
xxii.  p.  23.  edit.  Fabric. 

[k^  See  for  an  account  of  Orientius  ^nd  Evagrius,  Hat/o- 
€  Liiteraire  de  la  France^  torn.  iL  p.  I2i.  and  252. 
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exposed  and  refuted  the  errors  and  cavils  of  the  gent. 
Jews.     VocoNius  the  African  j  Syagrius,  in  his  p  ^  ^'^  j^ 
Book  concerning  Faitb  ;  Gennabius  of  Marseille^  <     ^  i  ^ 
who  deserves  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank ;  and 
Theodoret,  in  his  Treatise  concerning  the  Fables 
of  the  Heretics  y  opposed  all  the  different  sects; 
not  \Q  mention  those  who  wrote  only  against  the 
errors. of  oije  or  other  particular  party. 

VDLI. ;  Those  who  disputed  against  the  Chri- The  dcfoti 
stian  sects,  observed  a  most  absurd  and  vicious  °|^^J^*^ 
method  of  controversy.     They  proceeded  rafher^ 
according  to  the  rules  of  t^e  ancient  sophists, 
and,  what  is  still  more  surprising,  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Roman  laiv^  than  by  the  examples 
and  instructions  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.      In 
the  Roman  courts,  matters  of  a    difficult   and 
doubtful  nature  were  decided  by  the  authority  of 
certain  aged  lawyers,  who  were  distinguished  by 
their  abilities  and  experience.     And  when  they 
happened  to  differ  in  opinion,  the  point  was  de« 
termined  either  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  or  by  the 
sentiments  of  the  n^ore  learned  and,  illustrious 
members  of  the  venerable  body  [/]•      This  pro- 
cedure of  the  Roman,  tribunals  was,  in  this  cen- 
tury, admitted  as  a  standing  law,  both  in  the  de« 
liberations  and  counqils,  and  in  the  management 
of  religious  controversy,  to  the  great  and  im- 
speakable  detriment  of  truth.     For  by  this,  rea- 
son, and  even  qommon  sense,  were,  in  some  mea- 
sure, excluded  from  every  question ;  and  that 
was  determined  as  right  and  true^  which  appeared 
such  to  the  greatest  number,  or  had  been  approved 
by  doctors  of  the  greatest  note  in  preceding  times. 
The  acts  of  the  various  councils^  which  are  yet  ex- 
tant, manifestly   shew  that  this  was   the  case. 
And  this  circumstance,  combined  with  what  we 

have 

[/]  See  the  Coiitx  TbeoJos.  lib.  i.  tit.  It.  De  rejfoniis  pru^ 
deMtum^  P«  32.  edit.  Ritterisui. 
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c  E  N  t.  have  already  observed  with  respect  to  the  dispu- 
p  A  Tt  II.  ^^^^s  of  the  age  now  under  consideration,  make 
*  V  ■■>  it  easy  for  us  to  imagine  the  various  defects  that 
must  have  prevailed  in  the  methods  of  defending 
truth,  and  opposing  error. 
Spnriotts  IX.  This  absurd  imitation  of  the  Roman  law 
wntingi.  j^  ^^  management  of  religious  controversy,  this 
preposterous  method  of  deciding  truth  by  human 
authorities,  were  fruitful  sources  of  spurious  and 
supposititious  productions.  For  many  audacious 
impostors  were  hence  encouraged  to  publish  their 
own  writings  under  the  names  of  ancient  Christian 
worthies,  nay,  under  the  sacred  names  of,  even, 
Christ  himself  and  his  holy  apostles ;  that  thus, 
in  the  deliberations  of  councils,  and  in  the  course 
of  controversy,  they  might  have  authorities  to 
oppose  to  authorities  in  defence  of  their  respec- 
tive opinions.  The  whole  Christian  ch^rch  was, 
in  this  century,  overwhelmed  with  these  infe- 
mous  cheats,  these  spurious  productions.  This 
is  said  to  have  engaged  Gelasius,  the  Roman 
pontif,  to  call  together  ^  council,  composed  of 
the  bishops  of  the  Latin  church ;  in  which  assem« 
bly,  after  a  strict  examination  of  those  writings 
which  appeared  under  great  and  venerable  names, 
the  famous  decree  passed,  that  deprived  so  many 
apocryphal  books  of  their  borrowed  authority. 
That  something  of  this  kind  really  happened,  it 
would  be,  perhaps,  an  instance  of  temerity  to 
deny :  but  many  learned  men  assert,  that  the 
decree  attributed  to  GELAsms,  labours  under  the 
same  inconveniency  with  the  books  which  it  con- 
demns, and  was,  by  no  means,  the  production  of 
that  pontif,  but  of  some  deceiver,  who  usurped 
clandestinely  his  name  and  authority  [ni]. 

X.  EUCHERIUS, 

fw]  Pearsonus,  Vindiciar,  Ignatiartar.  part  I.  cap.  iv.  p^ 
•189.  Cave,  Hist.  Litter.  Scn'ptur.  Ecclesias.  p.  260.  Urb. 
GoDOFR.  SiBERUS,  Frcufat.  ad  Eacbirtdion  Scxti,  p.  79. 
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X.  EucHERius,  Salvian,  and  Nilus,  shine  c  e  n  t« 
with  a  superior  lustre  among  the  moral  writers  of  p  ^  J^  jj^ 
this  century^  The  epistle  of  Eucherius,  coti"  <  ^  >' 
cendng  the  Contempt  of  the  World,  and  the  secular  ^^^  ^"* 
PbUosopby,  is  an  excellent  performance  both  in 
point  of  matter  and  style.  The  works  of  Mark 
the  hermit  breathe  a  spirit''  of  fervent  piety,  but 
are  highly  defective  in  many  respects.  The  mat- 
ter is  ill  chosen,  and  it  is  treated  without  order, 
perspicuity,  or  force  of  reasoning.  Fastidius 
composed  several  discourses  concerning  moral 
duties,  but  they  have  not  survived  the  ruins  of 
time.  The  works,  that  are  yet  extant  of  Dia- 
DocHUs,  Prosper,  and  Severian,  are  extremely 
pleasing  on  account  of  the  solidity  and  elegance 
which  are  to  be  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  their 
moral  sentences,  though  they  afford  but  indifi 
ferent  entertainment  to  such  as  are  desirous  of 
precision,  method,  and  sound  argumentation. 
And  indeed  this  want  of  method  in  the  distribu-* 
tion  and  arrangement  of  their  matter,  and  a 
constant  neglect  of  tracing  their  subject  to  its 
first  principles,  are  defects  common  to  almost  all 
the  moral  writers  of  this  century. 

XL  Had  this,  indeed,  been  their  only  defect; 
the  candid  and  impartial  would  have  supported  it 
with  patience,  and  attributed  it  charitably  to  the 
infdicity  of  the  times. .  But  many  of  the  writers 
and  teachers  of  this  age  did  unspeakable  injury  to 
the  cause  of  true  piety  by  their  crude  and  enthu- 
siastic inventions.  The.  Mystics,,  who  pretended' 
to  higher  degrees  of  perfection  than  other  Ghristi- 
aaos,  drew  every  where  to  their  party,  particularly  ^ 

in  the  eastern  provinces,  a  vast  number  of  the 
ignorant  and  inconsiderate  multitude,  by  the 
striking  appearance  of  their  austere  and  singular 
piety.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  rigour  and 
severity  of  the  laws  which  these  senseless  fanatics 
imposed  upon  themselves,  in  order,  as  they  al- 
leged, 


^8    ^  ^he  ItUemM  History  (^fthe  Ghui^c^, 

c  E  N  T.kged,  to  apppease  the  deity,  and  todelivei  the  ce^ 
p  A  iTt  11  ^^^^^^  spirit  from  the  bondage  of  this  mortal  body 4 
They  not  only  Uved  among  the  wild  beasts,  but 
also  lived  after  the  manner  of  these  savage  ani- 
mals ;  they  raja  iiakud  through  the  lonely  deserts 
with  a  furious  a^ct,  and  with  all  the  agitations 
of  madness  and  frenxy  i  they  prolonged  the  life  of 
their  emaciated  bodies  by  the  wretched  liiourish* 
ment  of  gra^  and  wild  herbs,  avoided  the  sight; 
and  conversation  of  men;  remained  motiodoless  in 
certain  places  for  several  years,  exposed  to  the  ri- 
gour and  inclemency  of  the  seasons^  ^nd  towards 
the  conclusion  of  their  lives,  shut  thepiselves  up 
in  narrow  and  miserable  huts  ;  and  all  this  was 
considered  as  true  piety,  the  only  acceptable  me-* 
thod  df  worshipping  the  deity,  and  rendering 
tim  propitious  [«].  The  greatest  part  of  the- 
Mystics  were  led  into  the  absurdities  of  this  ex- 
travagant discipline,  not  so  much  by  the  pretend-^ 
ed  force  of  reason  and  argument,  as  by  a  natural 
propensity  to  solitude,  a  gloomy  and  melancholy 
cast  of  mind,  and  an  imphcit  and  blind  submis^ 
sion  to  the  authority  and  examples  of  otliers,  Fqi*. 
the  diseases  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  those  of  th^, 
body,  are  generally  contagious,  and  no  pestilence 
spreads  its  infectioti  with  a  more  dreadful  rapidity 
than  superstition  and  enthusiasm.  Several  persons 
have  committed  to  writing  the  precepts  of  this 
severe  discipline,  and  reduced  its  absiudities  into 
a  sort  of  system,  such  as  Julianus  Pomeriu^ 
among  the  Latins  [0],  and  many,  among  the  Sy- 
rianS,  whose  names  it  is  needless  to  mention. 
9)lr  roper-  XII.  Of  all  the  instances  of  superstitious  frenzy 
^'sdiius  ^^^^  disgraced  this  age,  none  was  held  in  higher 

vene- 

[»]  See  the  Pratum  Spiritual  of  MoscHUS  j  the  Lausiac 
HiMory  of  Palladius  \  as  also  Sulpitius  Severus,  Dial.  i. 

i^  [0]  PoMERlus  wrote  a  treatise,  De  vita  Contemplativa^  m 
prhich  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Mystics  were  carefully 
GoUeeted. 
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Teneration,  or  excited  more  the  wonder  oftheCENT. 
multitude,  than  that  of  a  certain  order  of  men^  p  a  »  t  11. 
who  were  called  Stilites  by  the  Greeks,  and  Sancfi 
Columnares,  or  Pillar    Saints,    by  the  Latins. 
These  were  persons  of  a  most  singular  and  extra- 
vagant turn  of  mind,  who  stood  motionless  upon 
the   tops  of  pillars^    expressly   raised    for  this 
exercise  of  their  patience,  and  remained  there 
for  several  years,  amidst  the  admiration,  and 
applause  of  the  stupid  populace.     The  inventor 
of  this  strange  and  ridicvdous  discipline  was  Si^ 
MEON,  a  Syrian,  who  began  his  follies  by  chang- 
kig  the  agreeable  employment  of  a  shepherd, 
for  the  senseless  austerities  of  the  monkish  life. 
But    his    enthusiasm  carried  him  still  greater 
lengths  ;  for,  in  order  to  climb  as  near  heaven  as 
he  could,  he  passed  thirty*seven  years  of  his 
wretched  life  upon  five  pillars,  of  six,  twelve, 
twenty-two^  thirty-six,  and  forty    cubits  high, 
and  thus  acquired  a  most  shining  reputation,  and 
attracted  the  veneration  of  all  about  him  [p  ]* 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Palestine^ 
seduced  by  a  false  ambition,  and  an  utter  igno- 
rance of  true  religion,  followed  the  example  of 
this  fanatic,  though  not  with  the  same  degree  of 
Austerity  [q\.    And  what  is  almost  incredible, 

E  this 

[fi]  Seethe  Acta  Sanctorum  Mensis  Januatii^  torn.  i.  p.  261, 
—277.  where  the  reader  will  find  the  account  we  have  given 
of  thb  whimsical  discipline.  Theodoret,  indeed,  had  i>efore 
{^▼en  several  hints  of  it,  alleging,  among  other  things,  that  Si- 
meon had  gradually  added  to  the  height  of  his  pillar,  with  a 
Ugn  to  approach,  hy  this  means  nearer  to  heaven.  See  Tille* 
MOKT,  JAemoires  pour  jcrvir  d  t*  Histoire  dt  /*  Eglise^  torn.  xv. 
p.  347.  edit.  Paris.  See  also  the  Acts  of  Simeon  tho  Styiite^ 
m  St£FH%  Euodii  Assemanni  Actis  Martyrum^  Orient,  et  Oc- 
tidnt.  vol.  ii.  p.  227.  published  at  Rome^  in  folio,  in  the  year 
1748. 

C*  [y]  The  learned  Fredric  Spanheim,  in  his  Ecclesi* 
Mical  History  (p.  1154.)  speaks  of  a  second  SiME<^N  the  Sty- 

Ite  (mentioned  by  £vacrius,  Histt  lib.  vi.  cap.  xjdii.)  who 
V<u..U.  £  lived 
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CENT,  this  superstitious  practice  continued  in  vogue 
t  aT't  II.  ^^^^^  ^^^  twelfth  century,  when  however  it  wag, 
' — IT—'  at  length  totally  suppressed  [r]. 

The  Latins  had  too  much  wisdom  and  prudence 
to  imitate  the  Syrians  and  Orientals  in  this  whim- 
sical superstition.    And  when  a  certain  fanatic  or 
impostor,  named  Wulfilaicus,  erected  one  of 
these  pillars  in  the  country  of  Treves^  and  pro- 
posed living  upon  it  after  the  manner  of  Simeon  ; 
the  neighbouring  bishops  ordered  it  to  be  puUed 
down,  and  thus  nipped  this  species  of  superstitioa 
in  the  bud  [j]. 
fcctl^oTthr     ^^^^'  The  Mystic  rules  of  discipline  and  man- 
pubiic  io-   ners  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  moral  writers,  and 
•tructort,    those  who  were  set  apart  for  the  instruction  of 
oJ  f^ten!  Christians.  Thus,  in  instructing  the  catechumens 
and  others,  they  were  more  diligent  and  zealous 
in  inculcating  a  regard  for  the  external  parts  of 
religion,  and  an  attachment  to  bodily  exercise, 
than  in  forming  the  heart  and  the  affections  to 
inward  piety  and  solid  virtue.     Nay,  they  went 
so  far,  as  to  prescribe  rules  of  sanctity  and  virtue 
little  different  from  the  unnatural  rigour  and  fit- 
natical  piety  of  the  Mystics.     Salvian,  and  other 
celebrated  writers,  give  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
none  were  truly  and  perfectly  lioly,  but  those 
who  abandoned  all  riches  and  honours,  abstained 
from  matrimony,  banished  all  joy  and  chearful- 

ntss 

lived  m  the  sixth  century.  This  second  fanatic  seems  to  Imve 
carried  his  austerities  stiU  further  than  the  chief  of  the  sect  \ 
for  he  remained  upon  his  pillar  sixty-eight  years,  and  from 
thence,  like  the  first  SiMEOlf,  he  taught,  or  rather  deluded  die 
gazing  multitude,  declaimed  against  heresy,  pretended  to  cast 
out  devils,  to  heal  diseases,  and  to  foretel  future  events. 

[r]  See  Urb.  Godofr.  Siberi  Diss,  de  Sanctis  ColumnarU 
bus.  Caroli  'Majelli  Diss,  de  Siy/itis,  published  in  AssE* 
MANKI  ^cta  Martyr,  Orient.  ^  Occident,  torn,  ii.-p.  246, 
where  may  be  seen  a  copper-plate  print  of  Simeon's  pillar. 

[/]  Gregor.  Turoneks,  Histor.  Francor,  lib.  viii.  rap.  xv. 

P-387- 
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ness  from  their  hearts,  and  macerated  their  bodies  cent. 

Part  H. 


with  various  sorts  of  torments  arid  mortifications. 


And  as  all  could  not  sUpj^ort  such  excessive  de- 
grees of  severity,  those  madmen,  or  fanatics, 
whose  robust  constitutions  and  savage  tempers 
were  the  best  adapted  to  this  kind  of  life,  were 
distinguished  by  the  public  applause,  and  saw 
their  influence  and  authority  increase  daily.  And 
thus  saints  started  lip  like  mushrooms  in  almost 
everyplace; 

XIV;  A  small  number  of  ecclesiastics^  ani-^'^*  ^°"^ 
inated  by  the  laudable  spirit  of  reformation,  tw^Jc- 
boldly  attempted  to  pluck  up  the  roots  of  this^"*^^ 
growing  superstition,  and  to  bring  back  the  de-  '^  ^' 
luded  multitude  from  this  vain  and  chimerical 
discipline  to  the  practice  of  solid  and  genuine 
piety.  But  the  votaries  of  superstition,  who  were 
superior  in  number,  reputation,  and  authority, 
reduced  them  soon  to  silence,  and  rendered  their 
noble  and  pious  efforts  utteriy.  ineffectual  [/]. 
We  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  case  of  Vigi- 
lATiNus,  a  man  remarkable  for  his  learning  and  e- 
loquence,  who  was  born  in  Gaul,  and  went  from 
thence  to  aSj^zh'^, where  he  performed  the  functions 
of  a  presbyter.  This  ecclesiastic,  on  his  return 
&om  a  voyage  he  had  made  into  Palestine  and 
Egypt ^  began,  about  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, to  propagate  several  xloctrines,  and  to  pub- 
lish repeated  exhortations  quite  opposite  to  the  o- 
pinions  and  manners  of  the  times.  Among  other 
things  he  denied  that  the  tombs  and  the  b9nes 
of  the  martyrs  were  to  be  honoured  with  any  sort 
ofhoQ!iage  or  worship;  and  therefore  censured 
die  plghmages  that  were  made  to  places  that 
^vere  reputed  holy.  He  turned  into  derision  the 
tHTodigies  which  were  said  to*  be  wrought  in  the 
temples  consecrated  to  martyrs,  and  condemned 

E2  the 

[0  AueusTiy  complabs  of  this,  in  his  fisimous  epiitleto  Ja- 
^Auu8,No%  up. 
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CENT,  the  custom  of  performing  vigils  in  them.  He 
PaI  T  II. asserted,  and  indeed  with  reason,  that  the  custom 
— V — '  of  burning  tapers  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  in 
broad  day,  was  imprudently  borrowed  from  the 
ancient  superstition  of  the  Pagans.  He  maintain- 
ed, moreover,  that  prayers  addressed  to  departed 
saints  were  void  of  all  efficacy  ;  and  treated  with 
contempt  fasting  and  mortifications,  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  various  austerities  of  the 
monastic  life.  And,  finally,  he  affirmed,  that  the 
conduct  of  those  who,  distributing  their  substance 
among  the  indigent,  submitted  to  the  hardships 
of  a  voluntary  poverty,  or  sent  a  part  of  their 
treasures  to  Jerusalem  for  devout  purposes,  had 
nothing  in  it  acceptable  to  the  Deity. 

There  were  among  the  Gallic  and  Spanish  bi- 
shops several  that  relished  the  opinions  of  Vigi- 
LANTius.  But  Jerome,  the  great  monk  of  the 
age,  assailed  this  bold  reformer  of  religion  with 
such  bitterness  and  fury,  that  the  honest  presby- 
ter soon  found  that  nothing  but  his  silence  could 
preserve  his  life  from  the  intemperate  rage  of  bi- 
gotry and  superstition.  This  project  then  of  refor- 
ming the  corruptions,  which  a  fanatical  and  su- 
perstitious zeal  had  introduced  into  the  church, 
was  choked  in  its  birth  [«/].  And  the  name  of 
.  good  ViGiLANTius  remains  still  in  the  list  of  here- 
tics^ which  is  acknowledged  as  authentic  by  those 
who,  without  any  regard  to  their  own  judgment, 
or  the  declarations  of  scripture,  followed  blindly 
the  decisions  of  antiquity. 
DbputCT  a-  XV.  The  -controversies,  which  had  been  raised 
bmitciri-  in  Egypt^  concerning  Origen  ind  his  doctrine, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  century, 
were  now  renewed  at  Constantinople ^^nd  carried  on 
without  either  decency  or  prudence.  The  Nitrian 

monks, 

[w]  Bayle's  Dictionary^  at  the  article  ViciLANTlus.  Bar- 
BE\RAC,  De  la  Morale  tit's  Peres^  p.  252.  Gerhar.  Jo.  Vos- 
Sius,  Tbesibus  Historico-lbeohgtcii^  p.  1 70.  Hiitoire  LitUr- 
€ir$  de  la  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  57.  .4 
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monks»  banishedfromZ^r/)^,  on  account  of  their  at-C  e  n  t. 
tachment  to  Origen,  took  refuge  ^t  Constantinople ^p  ^  *  t  ii. 
and  were  treated,  by  John  Chrysostom,  the  bishop 
of  that  city,  with  clemency  and  benignity.  This 
no  sooner  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Theophilus, 
partriarch  ofjilexandria^  than  he  formed  a  perfidi- 
ous project  against  the  eloquent  prelate ;  and  sent 
the  famous  Epiphanius,  with  several  other  bi- 
shops, to  Constantinople^  to  compass  his  fall,  and 
deprive  him  of  his  episcopal  dignity.  No  time 
could  be  more  favourable  for  the  execution  of  this 
project  than  that  in  which  it  was  formed ;  for 
Chrysostom,  by  his  austerity,  and  his  vehement 
declamations  against  the  vices  of  tY\e  people,  and 
the  corrupt  manners  of  the  ladies  of  the  court, 
had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  many,  and  had 
also  excited  in  a  more  particular  manner,  the 
resentment  and  indignation  of  the  empress  Eu- 
DoxiA,  wife  of  Arcadius.  This  violent  princess 
sent  for  TnEopmLus  and  the  Egyptian  bishops, 
who,  pursuant  to  her  orders,  repaired  to  Constanti- 
nopU'y  and  having  called  a  council,  inquired  in- 
to the  religious  sentiments  of  Chrysostom,  and 
examined  his  morals,  and  the  whole  course  of  his 
conduct  and  conversation,  with  the  utmost  seve- 
rity. This  council,  which  was  held  in  the  su- 
burbs oiCbalcedon^  in  the  year 403,  with  Theophi- 
Lus  at  its  head,  declared  Chrysostom  unworthy 
of  his  high  rank  in  the  church,  on  account  of  the 
fitvourable  manner  in  which  he  stood  disposed 
towards  Origen  and  his  followers ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  decree,  condemned  him  to  ba- 
nishment. The  people  oi  Constantinople^  who 
^cre  tenderly  attached  to  their  pious  and  worthy 
bishop,  rose  in  a  tumultuou3  manner,  and  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  this  unrighteous  sen- 
tence [w\.  When  this  tumult  was  entirely  hush- 
ed, 

1^  [w]  TTiis  is  not  quite  exact :    For  it  appears,  by  the 
>ccQuj)ts  of  the  best  Historians,  that  this  sentence  was  really 

£  3  .  executed, 
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c  E  N  T.ed,  the  same  unrelenting  judges,  fn  order  to  s«« 
p  aX  T  n.  ^^sfy  their  vindictive  rage  and  that  of  Eudoxia* 
renewed  their  sentence,  the  year  following,  under 
another  pretext  [a:],  and  with  more  success ;  for 
the  pious  Chrysostom,  yielding  to  the  redoubled 
efforts  of  his  enemies,  was  banished  to  Cucusus^  ^ 
city  of  Cilicia^  where  he  died  about  three  years 
after  [y]. 

The  exile  of  this  illustrious  man  vsras  followed 
by  a  terrible  sedition  of  the  Johannists  (so  his  vo-^ 
taries  were  called),  which  was  calmed,  tho'  with 
much  difficulty,  by  the  edicts  o/ ARCADms  \z\.  It 
is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  proceedings  against 
Chrysostom  were  cruel  and  unjust ;  in  this  how- 
ever he  was  to  blame,  that  he  assiuned  the  autho- 
rity and  rank  which  had'  been  granted,  by  the 
council  of  Constantinople ^  to  the  bishop^  of  that 
iipperial  city,  and  set  himself  up  as  a  judge  of  the 
controversy  betweenTHEOPHiLus  and  the  Egyptian 
xnonks,  which  the  Alexandrian  prelate  could  not 
behold  without  the  utmost  impatience  and  re* 
sentment.  These  monks,  when  they  lost  their 
.  protector,  were  restored  to  the  favour  of  Theo- 
l»HiLus ;  but  the  faction  of  the  Origenists  conti- 
nued 

i.   .  mi 

execated,  and  that  the  emperor  confirmed  the  decree  of  thit 
first  synod,  by  banishing  CuiiysosTOM  into  Biibynia ;  or,  t% 
others  allege,  by  ordering  him  to  retire  to  the  country.  A 
violent  earthquake  and  a  terrible  shower  of  hail,  which  were 
looked  upon  by  the  multitude  as  judgments  occasioned  by  the 
unrighteous  persecution  of  their  pious  bishop,  alarmed  the 
court,  and  engaged  them  to  recal  Chrtsostom  kq  his  office*   * 

it  [x]  This  new  pretext  wa^  the  indecent  manner,  in 
which  Chutsostom  is  said  to  have  declaimed  against  Euoozza^ 
on  account  of  her  having  erected  her  statue  in  silver  near  xMt 
church. 

'  [y]  See  Tillemont  and  Hermant,  who  have  both  written 
the  lite  of  Chrtsostom  ;  as  also  Bayle'^s  Dictionary ^  in  £ii^ 
glish,  at  the  article  AcACius. 

[2*3  See  Cyrilli  vita  Sabte  in  Cotelerii  Monumentm 
Eccles.  Grac.  torn.  ii.  p.  274.  Jos.  Sim,  Asseman,  BiLliptb^ 
Ori€atal*  Vatican*  torn.  ii.  p.  31.  .  •  • 
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naed,   notwithstanding  all    this,    to  flourish  inc  e  n  t. 

V. 
Pa  R  T  IL 


E^gypin  Syria^  and  the  adjacent  countries,  and  held      ^' 


chief  residence  at  Jerusalem. 


CHAP.    IV. 

the  rites  and  ceremonies  used  in  the 
church  during  this  Century. 

L  nrX)  enumerate  the  rites  and  institutions  that  ceretnonkf 

X  were  added,  in  this  century,  to  the  Chri-g^cady 
fdan  worship,  would  require  a  volume  of  a  consi-"*  ^^ 
derable  size.  The  acts  of  councils ^  and  the  re- 
cords left  us  by  the  most  celebrated  ancient  wri- 
ters, are  the  sources  from  whence  the  curious  may 
draw  a  satisfactory  and  particular  account  of  this 
matter ;  and  to  these  we  refer  such  as  are  desirous 
of  something  more  than  a  general  view  of  the 
subject  under  consideration.  Several  of  these  an- 
cient writers,  uncorrupted  by  the  contagious  ex- 
amples  of  the  times  in  which  they  hved,  have  in- 
genuously acknowledged,  that  true  piety  and  vir- 
tue were  smothered,  as  it  were,  under  that  enor- 
mous burthen  of  ceremonies  under  which  they  lay 
groaning  in  this  century.  This  evil  was  owing, 
partly  to  the  ignorance  and  dishonesty  .of  the 
clergy,  partly  to  the  calamities  of  the  times,  which 
were  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  to  the  culture  of  the  mind  \ 
and  partly,  indeed^ to  the  natural  depravity  of  im- 
perfect mortab,.who  are  much  more  disposed  to 
worship  with  the  eye  than  with  the  heart,  and  are 
more  ready  to  offer  to  the  deity  the  laborious 
pomp  of  an  outward  service,  than  the  nobler, 
yet  simple  oblation  of  pious  dispositions  and  holy 
affections.  ^^^ 

n.  Divine  worship  was  now  daily  rising  from  view  of  the 
one  degree  of  pomp  to  another,  and  degenerating  ?^^^*J^ 

£4  more  at  tktt  taints 
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c'E  N  T.more  and  more  into  a  gaudy  spectacle,  only  proj 
p  a'iTt  11.  P^^  ^^  attract  the  stupid  admiration  of  a  gazingi 
*     ¥      '  populace.      The  sacerdotal  garments  were  em^ 
bellished  with  a  variety  of  ornaments,  with  a  view 
to  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude  a  greater 
veneration  for  the  sacred  order.    New  acts  of  dc-« 
votion  were  also  celebrated.     In  Gaul^  particu- 
larly, the  solemn  prayers  and  supplications^  which 
usually  precede  the  anniversary  of  Christ's  as- 
cension, were  now  instituted  for  the  first  time  [/?]. 
In  other  places,  perpetual  acclamations  of  prais^ 
to  God  were  performed  both  night  and  day  by 
singers,  who  succeeded  each  other,  ^  as  that  the 
service  suffered  no  interruption  [b]  ;  as  if  the  Su- 
preme Being  took  pleasure  in  such  noisy  and  tur- 
bulent   shouting,  or  received  any  gratification 
from  the  blandishments  of  men.     The   riches 
atid  magnificence  of  the  churches  exceeded  all 
bounds  [c].    They  were  also  adorned  with  costly 
images,   among  'vtrhich,  in  consequence  of  the 
Nestorian  controversy,  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
holding  the  child  Jesus  in  her  arms,  obtained  the 
first  and  principal  place.     The  altars,  and  the 
chests  in  which  the  relics  were  preserved,  were 
in  most  places  made  of  solid  silver.     And  from 
this  we  may  easily  imagine  the  splendor  and  ex- 
pences  that  were  lavished  upon  the  other  utensils 
which  were  employed  in  the  service  of  the  church. 
The  fcaits       m^  On  the  other  hand,  the  adapts,  ox  feasts 

•f  charity.       #•»•.  j^r 

of  cbartty^  were  now  suppressed,  on  account  01. 
the  abuses  to  which  they  gave  occasion,  amidst 
the  daily  decline  of  that  piety  and  virtue,  which 

rendered 

< 

[a]  See  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Eptft.  lib.  v.  epiit.  xvi.  lib 
Ti.  epist,  i. )  as  also  Mart£N£,  Ibesaurus  Anecdotonum^  torn. 
V.  p.  47. 

I  ^]  GeRvais,  Histoire  de  Suger^  torn,  i,  p.  23. 

[c]  Sec  Zacharias  of  Mityiene^  Dc  optficio  Mundi\  p.  165, 
166.  ,         - 
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lendered  these  meetings  useful  and  edifying  in  the  cent 

priniitivc  age^.  PaTtii. 

A  new  method  also  of  proceeding  with  peni::  ^  ■■  <^  ■    ' 
tefUs  was  introduced  into  the  Latin  church.*    For?*°^****^ 
grievous  offenders,  who  had  formerly  been  obliged 
to  confess  their  guilt  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
gregation^  were  now  delivered  from  this  mortify- 
ing penalty,  and  obtained,  from  Leo  the  Gr£at, 
a  permission  to  confess  their  crimes  privately  to  a 
priest  appointed  fqr  that  purpose.  By  this  change 
of  the  ancient  discipline,  one  of  th^  greatest  re- 
straints upon  licentious|iess,  and  the  only  remain- 
ing barrier  of  chastity,  was  entirely  removed, 
and  the  actions  of  Christians  were  subject  to  no 
other  scrutiny  than  that  of  the  clergy  ;  a  change^ 
which  was  frequently  convenient  for  the  sinner, 
and  also  advantageous  in  many  respects  to  the  sa- 
cred order. 


C  tt  A  P.    V. 

Concerning  the  dissensions  and  heresies  that  troubled 
the  cburcb  during  this  century 


retiet  ren- 


L  OEVERAL  of  those  sects,  which  had  divided  ^^«^^ 

1^  the  church  in  the  preceding  ages,  renewed  ^^ 
jtheir  efforts  at  this  time,  to  propagate  their  re- 
spective opinions,  and  introduced  new  tumults 
^nd  animosities  among  the  Christians.  We  shall 
say  nothing  of  the  Novatians,  Marchionites  and 
Manicheans,  those  inauspicious  and  fatal  names 
that  disgrace  the  earlier  annals  of  the  church, 
though  it  is  evident,  that  as  yet  their  sects  sub- 
sisted, and  were  even  numerous  in  many  places. 
We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  an  account  of  the 
Bonatists  and  Arians,  who  were  the  pests  of  the 
preceding  century. 

The. 


TbeDooH 
tuU* 
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CENT.  The  Donatists  had  hitherto  maintained  them* 
p  A  ET  ii.^^cs  with  a  successful  obstinacy,  and  their  afiain 
'» were  in  a  good  state.  But,  about  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  the  £Etee  of  things  changed  much, 
to  their  disadvantage,  by  the  means  cf  St  Au« 
iGUSTiNE,  bishop  of  HiMo.  The  Catholic  bi- 
;9hops  of  Jlfirica^  animated  by  the  exhortations,  and 
conducted  by  the  counsels  of  this,  zealous  prelate, 
exerted  themselves  with  the  utmost  vigour  in  the. 
destruction  of  this  seditious  sect,  whom  they  justly 
looked  upon,  not  only  as  troublesome  to  the 
church  by*  their  obstinacy,  but  also  as  a  nuisance 
to  the  state  by  the  brutal  soldiery  [  rf  ]  which  they 
employed  in  their  cause.  Accordingly  deputies 
were  sent,  in  the  year  404,  from  the  council  of 
Cartbage^  to  the  emperor  Honorius,  to  request^ 
that  the  laws  enacted  against  heretics,  by  the  pre- 
ceding emperors,  might  have  force  against  the 
JDonatists,  who  denied  that  they  belonged  to  the 
heretical  tribe ;  and  also  to  desire,  that  bounds 
ijoight  be  set  to  the  barbarous  fury  of  the  Circiun- 
ceU^ones.  The  first  step  that  the  emperor  took, 
in  consequence  of  this  request,  was  to  impose  a 
fiile  upon  all  the  Bonatists,  ^ho  refused  to  return 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  to  send  their 
bishops  and  doctors  into  banishiflent.  The  year 
following,  new  laws,  much  severer  than  the  for- 
mer, were  'enacted  against  this  rebeUious  sect, 
under  the  title  oiActs  of  uniformity.  And  as  the 
magistrates  were  remiss  in  the  execution  of  them, 
the  council  of  Cartbage^  in  the  year  407,  sent  a 
second  time  deputies  to  the  emperor,  to  desire 
that  certain  persons  might  be  appointed  to  execute 
these  ^^/V/j- with  vigour  and  impartiality ;  and  their 
request  was  granted. 

II.  The  faction  of  the  Dohatists,  though  much 
broke  by  these  repeated  shocks,  was  yet  far  from  ' 

being 

[J]  The  Circumcelltones  already  ma^^ioncd. 
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being  totally  extinguished.  It  recovered  %  part  cent. 
of  its  strength  in  the  year  408,  after  SxtLicHd  p  ^  ]^:i.  ji^ 
had  been  put  to  death  jyy  the  order  of  HonoriUs^  ;  / 
and  gained  a  still  further  accession  of  vigour  thd 
year  following,  in  which  the  emperor  published  a 
law  in  fiivour  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  pro- 
bibited  all  compulsion  in  matters  of  religion. 
This  law,  however,  was  not  of  long  durdtionl 
k  was  abrogated  at  the  earnest  and  repeated  so-> 
licitations  of  the  council,  which  was  held  at  Car^ 
ibage  in  the  year  410 ;  and  Marcellinus  the  tri-- 
bune  was  sent  by  Honorius  into  Africa^  with  fuU 
power  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  this  tedious  and 
unhappy  contest.  Margellinos  therefore  held 
at  Carthage,  in  the  year  41 1,  a  ^tvan  conference 
in  which  he  examined  the  cause  with  much  atten- 
tion, heard  the  contending  partie$  during  the 
space  of  tiiree  days,  and,  at  length,  pronounced 
^ntence  in  favour  of  the  Catholics  \e\.  The  Ca* 
tholic  bishops,  who  were  present  at  this  Confer- 
ence, were  286  in  number  ;  and  those  of  the 
'  Donatists  179.  The  latter^  upon  their  defeat, 
appealed  to  the  emperor,  but  without  eflfect.  The 
glory  of  their  defeat  was  due  to  Augustin,  who 
oore  the  principal  part  in  this  controversy,  and 
'  '  who, 

[r]  See  Feakc.  Balduin,  Uisi.  Collanonu  Caribdg,  in  O?^ 
TAT.  Mi/evi  Pinian,  p.  337.  Jt  is  proper  tu  observe  here, 
that  this  iTi^^/mj,  held  by  Marcellinus,  Is  very  improperly 
termed  a  confennce  (col/atio).  lor  there  was  no  dispute  car- 
ried on  at  this  meeting  between  the  catholics  and  the  Dona- 
tists 'y  nor  did  any  of  the  parties  endeavour  to  gun  or  defeat 
the  other  by  superiority  of  argument.  This  conference,  then, 
was  properly  a  jiuiiciai  trials  in  which  Marcxllinus  wasf  by 
the  Emperor,  appointed  judge,  or  arbiter  of  this  religious  con- 
troversy, and  accordingly  pronounced  sentence  after  a  proper 
hearing  of  the  cause.  It  appears,  therefore,  from  this  event, 
that  the  notion  of  a  supreme  spiritual  judge  of  controversy, 
and  rukr  of  the  church  appointed  by  Christ,  had  not  as  yet 
entered  int6  any  one^s  head  \  since  we  see  the  African  bishops 
themselves  appealing  to  the  emperor  in  the  present  religious 
question. 
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c  E  N  T.who,  indeed,  by  his  writings,  councils,  and  ad^ 
p  A  »  T  n.  monitions,  governed  almost  the  whole  African 
church,  and  also  the  principal  and  most  illustrious 
heads  of  that  extensive  province. 

III.  By  this  conference,  the  party  of  the  Do. 
natists  was  greatly  weakened ;  nor  could  they  ever 
get  the  better  of  this  terrible  shock,  though  the 
face  of  affairs  changed,  afterwards  in  a  manner 
that  was  proper  to  revive  their  hopes.  The  great- 
est part  of  them,  through  the  fear  of  punishment, 
submitted  to  the  emperor's  decree,  and  returned 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church ;  while  the  severest 
penalties  were  inflicted  upon  those  who  remained 
obstinate,  and  persisted  in  their  rebellion.  Fines^ 
banishment,  confiscation  of  goods,  were  the  or- 
dinav7  punishments  of  the  obstinate  Donatists  ; 
and  even  the  pain  of  death  was  inflicted  upon  such 
as  surpassed  the  rest  in  perverseness,  and  were  the 
seditious  ringleaders  of  that  stubborn  faction. 
Some  avoided  these  penalties  by  flight,  others  by 
concealing  themselves,  and  some  were  so  despe- 
rate as  to  seek  deliverance  by  self-murder,  to 
which  the  Donatists  had  a  shocking  propensity. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Circumcelliones  used  more 
violent  methods  of  warding  off  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  that  was  pronounced  against  their 
sect ;  for  they  ran  up  and  down  through  the  pro- 
vince of  Africa  in  the  most  outrageous  manner, 
committing  acts  of  cruelty  every  where,  and  de- 
fending themselves  by  force  of  arms. 

The  Donatists,  indeed,  recovered  afterwards 
their  former  liberty  and  tranquillity  by  the  suc- 
cour and  protection  they  received  from  the  Van- 
dals, who  invaded  Africa^  with  Genseric  at  their 
head,  in  the  year  427,  and  took  this  province  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  wound,  how- 
ever, that  this  sect  had  received  from  the  vigor- 
ous execution  of  the  imperial  laws,  was  so  deep, 
that  though  they  began  to  revive  and  multiply  by 

the 
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the  assistance  of  the  Vandals,  yet  they  coiiid  lie-  c  b  N  t. 

V. 
Pa&tU. 


Tcr  arrive  at  their  former  strength  and  lustre.  ^' 


IV.  The  Arians,  oppressed  and  persecuted  by 
the  imperial  edicts,  took  refuge  among  those  ^f^^ 
fierce  and  savage  nations,  who  were  gradually 
overturning  the  western  empire,  and  found  among 
the  Goths,  Suevi,  Heruli,  Vandals,  and  Burgun- 
dians,  a  fixed  residence  and  a  peaceful  retreat* 
And  as  their  security  animated  their  courage,  they 
treated  the  Catholics  with  the  same  violence  which 
the  latter  had  employed  against  them  and  other 
heretics  ;  and  they  persecuted  and  vexed  in  va- 
rious ways  such  as  professed  their  adherence  to 
the  Nicene  doctrines.  The  Vandals,  who  reign- 
ed in  Africa^  surpassed  all  the  other  savage  na- 
tions in  barbarity  and  injustice  towards  the  Catho- 
lics. The  kings  of  this  jfierce  people,  particularly 
G£NS£Ric  and  Huneric  his  son  pulled  down  the 
churches  of  those  Christians  who  acknowledged 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  sent  their  bishops  into 
exile,  and  maimed  and  tormented  in  various  ways 
,  such  as  were  nobly  firm  and  inflexible  in  the  pro- 
fession of  their  faith  [/].  They  however  declared 
that,  in  using  these  severe  and  violent  methods, 
they  were  authorized,  by  the  example  of  the  em- 
perors, who  had  enacted  laws  of  the  same  rigor- 
ous nature  against  the  Donatists,  the  Arians,  and 
other  sects  who  differed  in  opinion  from  the  Chri- 
stians of  Constantinople  [g\. 

We  must  not  here  omit  mentioning  the  stu- 
pendous miracle,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
wrought  during  these  persecutions  in  Africa^  and 
by  which  the  Supreme  Being  is  supposed  to  have 
declared  his  displeasure  against  the  Arians,  and 

his 

[/]  Sec  Victor  Vitens.  lib.  iii.  De  f^ersequutione  VandalL 
ctf,  which  Theod.  Ruinart   published  at  Paris  in  the  year  * 
1694,  in  8vo.  with  his  History  of  the  same  persecution. 

[^]  See  the  edict  of  Hun£ric,  in  the  history  of  Victor, 
scntidied  in  the  preceding  note,  lib.  iv.  cap.  ii.  p.  ^4. 
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c  E  N  rM^  favour  towards  their  adversaries.  This  mi- 
V.  '  racle  consisted  in  enabling  those  Catholics,-  who9e 
y  ^  *  '^ ";  tpngues  had  been  cut  out  by  the  Arian  tyrant 
HuNERic,  to  speak  distinctly,  and  to  proclaim 
aloud  the  divine  majesty  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  This  remarkable  fact  can  scarcely  be  de- 
nied, since  it  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
the  most  credible  and  respectable  witnesses  [b]  ) 

but 

B2P  [i&]  These  witnesses,  who  had  themselires  oeolar  de- 
monstration of  the  fact,  were  Victor  of  Utica,^N£Asof  Gaza^ 
(who  examined  the  mouths  of  the  persons  in  question,  and 
found  that  their  tongues  were  entirely  rooted  out)  Paocorivs^ 
Makcellinus  the  count,  and  the  Emperor  Justinian.     Upon 
the  authority  of  such   respectable   testimonies,   the  leamod 
Abbadib  formed  a  laboured  and  dexterous  defence  of  the  mi- 
raculous nature  of  this  extraordinary  fact,  in  his  work  intitled. 
La  Triompbede  la  providence-^  &c.  irol.  iii.  p.  255,  &c.  where 
all  the  fire  of  his  zeal,  and  all  the  subtilty  of  his  logic,  teem 
to  have  been  exhausted.      Dr  Berrtman,  in  his  Huioricai 
jiccoutti  of  the  Trinitarian  Controversy;  as  also  in  his  scrmoBS 
preached  at  Lady  Moter^s  Lectures,  in  the  year  1 7251  and 
Dr  Chapman,  in  his  Miscellaneous  Tracts^  have  maintained  the 
same  hypothesis.     To  the  former,  an  answer  was  published 
by  an  anonymous  writer,  under  the  following  title :  ^*  Ao  £a- 
quiry  into  the  Miracle  said  to  have  been  wrought  in  the  fifth 
century,  upon  some  orthodox   Christians,   in  favour  of  tkd 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  &c.  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.^     We 
may  venture  to  ^ay,  that  this  answer  is  utterly  unsatisfactoryi 
The  author  of  it,  after  having  laboured  to  invalidate  the  te»» 
timony  alleged  in  favour  of  the  fact,  seems  himself  scaicely 
convinced  by  his  own  arguments ;  for  he  acknowledges  ix 
last  the  possibility  of  the  event,  but  persists  in  denying  the 
'  miracle,  and  supposes,  that  the  cruel  operation  was  so  imper- 
fectly performed  upon  these  confessors,  as  to  leave  in  some  of 
them  such  a  share  of  that  organ,  as  was  sufficient  for  the  use 
of  speech.     Dr  Middlbton  (to  whom  some  have  attribute 
the  forementioned  jinswer)  maintains  the  same  hypothesitf 
In  his  Free  Inquiry  into  the  miraculous  Powers,  &c.  supposing, 
that  the  tongues  of  the  persons  in  question  were  not  entirely 
rooted  out,  which  he  corroborates  by  the  following  consider- 
ation, that  two  of  the  sufiierers  are  said   to  have  utterly  lost 
the  faculty  of  speaking.     For  though  this  be  ascribed  to  a  pe- 
culiar judgment  of  God  punishing  the  immoralities,  of  which 
they  were  afterwards  guilty,  yet  this  appears  to  the  doAor,  to 
be  afrce^  and  improbable  solution  o/tbe  i/iaiter^  who  imagines 

be 
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but  whether  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  super- ^  e  n  r, 
natural  and  miraculous  power,  is  a  matter  not      v. 

he  foWes  it  better  by  supposing,  that  they  bad  not  been  deprived 

rftbeir  intire  tongues.     He  goes  yet  further ,  and  produces 

two  cases  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 

fsris^  ivhich  prove,  in  his  opinion,  **  That  this  pretended  mi« 

^  racle  owed  its  whole  credit  to  our  ignorance  of  the  powers 

"  of  nmture.^     1  he  first  is,  that  of  **  a  girl  born  without  a 

toogue,  who  yet  talked  as  easily  and  distinctly,  as  if  she  had 

enjoyed  the  full  benefit  of  that  organ  ;^*  and  the  second,  that 

m**u  boy,  who,  at 'the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years,  lost  his 

tongue  by  a  gangrene  or  ulcer,  and  yet  retained  the  faculty  of 

speaking.**     See  Middlston^s  Free  Inquiry^  &c.  p.  183,  184* 

This  reasoning  of  the  sceptical  doctor  of  divinity  appeared 

saperficial  and  unsatisfj*ctory  to  the  judicious  Mr  Doowell, 

vho  Csaying  nothing  about  the  case  of  the  two  Trinitarians 

who  remained  dumb,  after  their  tongues  were  cut  out,  and 

whose  dumbness  is  but  indi£Ferently  accounted  for  by  their 

immorality,  since  gifts  have  been  often  possessed  without  gra^ 

ces)  confines  himself  to  the  consideration  of  the  two  parallel 

fiicts  drawn  frote  the  Academical  Memoirs  already  mentioned. 

To  shew  that  these  facts  prove  little  or  nothing  against  the  mi« 

acle  in  queftion,  he  justly  observes,  that  though,  in  one  or  two 

particular  cases,  a  mouth  may  be  so  singularly  formed  as  to 

Btter  articulate   sounds,   without  the    usual  instrument  of 

speech  (some  excrescence  probably  supplying  the  defect), 

yet  it  cannot  be  any  thing  less  than  miraculous,  that  this 

slMwld  happen  to  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  whose 

tODgaes  were  cut  out  to  prevent  their  preaching  a  discoun- 

teaaneed  doctrine.  To  deny  the  miracle  in  question,  we  must 

Budotain,  that  it  is  as  easy  to  speak  without  a  tongue,  as  with 

it*    See  Mr  Dodwbll's  Free  Answer  to  Dr    Middlkton^s 

Free  Jn^mry^  &c.  p.  96, 97,  &c. 

Mr  Toll,  who  defended  Middleton^s  hypothesis,  has 
proposed  an  objection,  a  priori^  as  it  may  be  justly  called, 
^inst  the  truth  of  this  miracle.  He  observes,  that  the  oc* 
casiqn  on  which  it  was  wrought  was  not  of  sufficient  consequence 
or  necessity  to  require  a  divine  interpofition  ^  for  it  was  not 
wraogbt  to  convert  infidels  to  Christianity,  but  to  bring  over 
ikt  followers  of  Aains  to  the  Athanasian  faith  ;  it  was 
WTooght,  in  a  word,  for  the  explication  of  a  doctrine,  which 
Wh  sides  allowed  to  be  founded  in  the  New  Testament. 
Now,  as  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  a  revelation  of  the  will  of 
God,  *•  it  seems  (says  Mr  Toll)  to  cast  a  retlexion  on  his 
^  wisdom,  as  if  he  did  things  by  halves,  to  suppose  it  neces. 
^  sary  for  him  to  work  miracles,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
^KBse  of  those  scriptures.    This  ^continues  he)  would  be 

"  multiplying 
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c  E  N  T.  SO  easily  decided^  and  which  admits  of  much  dis-' 

• 

'^  multiplying  miracles  to  an  infinite  degree ;— -besides,  it 
would  destroy  the  universal  truth  of  that  proposition  from 
which  we  cannot  depart,  namely.  That  the  scriptures  oM 
^  sufficientlyi  plain  in  all  things  necessary  to  salvationJ*^  Sea 
Mr  Toll's  Defence  of  Dr  Middleton's  Free  Inquiry ^  agatniB 
Mr 'DoDwKLi.h  Free  yinswer^  p.  8i,  82.  To  this  specious 
objection  Mr  Dodwell  replies,  that  on  the  doctrine  in  dis« 
pute  between  the  Arians  and  the  Orthodox,  depend  the  true 
notion,  as  well  as  the  importance  and  reality  of  our  salvation  ^ 
that  the  doctrines,  duties,  and  motives  of  Christianity  are  ex* 
alted  or  debased^  as  we  embrace  the  one  or  the  other  of  those 
systems  \  that  00  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  meritoriousmesf 
of  the  propitiation  offered  by  him  must  entirely  rest  ^  and 
that,  therefore,  no  occasion  of  greater  consequence  can  bo 
assigned  on  which  a  miracle  might  be  expected.  He  adds, 
that  the  disputes  which  men  have  raised  about  certain  doc* 
tnnes,  are  no  proof  that  these  doctrines  are  not  plainly  re^ 
vealed  in  scripture,  seeing  this  would  prove  that  no  truth  if 
there  sufficiently  reyealed,  because,  at  one  time  or  other^ 
they  have  been  all  disputed :  and  he  observes  judiciously,  thmt 
the  expediency  of  interposing  by  miracles,  is  what  we  always 
are  not  competent  judges  of,  since  God  only  knows  the  timesy. 
seasons,  and  occasions,  in  which  it  is  proper  to  alter  the  usual 
course  of  nature,  in  order  to  maintain  the  truth,  to  support  the 
oppressed,  and  to  carry  on  the  great  purposes  of  his  gospd 
kingdom.  It  is  enough,  that  the  present  interposition  be  not 
incredible^  to  remove  Mr  Toll^s  objection,  without  consider* 
ing  its  particular  use,  and  the  unexceptionable  manner  in 
which  it  is  attested.  See  Mr  Dodwxll's  Full  and  fin^  Bm* 
ply  to  Mr  Toll's  Defence^  &c.  p.  270, 271. 

We  must  observe  here  that  this  latter  objection  and  answer 
are  merely  hypothetical,  i.  e.  they  draw  their  force  only  from 
the  different  opinions,  which  the  ingenious  Mr  Toll  and  bis 
learned  antagonist  entertain  concerning  the  importance  of  the 
doctrine,  in  favour  of  which  this  pretended  miracle  is  said  to 
have  been  wrought.  The  grand  <}uestion,  whose  decision  a* 
lone  can  finish  this  controversy,  is,  whether  the  tongues  of 
these  African  confessors  were  entirely  rooted  out,  or  no  ?  The 
cases  of  the  two  who  remained  dumb  furnishes  a  shrewd  pre^ 
sumption,  that  the  cruel  operation  was  not  equally  performed 
upon  all.  The  immorality  of  these  two,  and  the  judgment 
of  God,  suspending  with  respect  to  them  the  influence  of  the 
miracle,  do  not  solve  this  dilRculty  entirely,  since  (as  we  ob* 
served  above)  many  have  been  possessed  ol  supernatural  gift* 
'Without  graces;  and  Christ  tells  us,  that  many  have  cast  •mi 
devils  in  his  name^  whom  at  the  last  d;iy  he  will  not  acknow^ 
ledge  as  his  faithful  servants. 
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V.  A  new  sect j  which  was  the  source  of  most  cent. 
fatal  and  deplorable 'divisions  in  the  Christianp^^;.  jp^ 
church,  was  formed  by  Nestorius,  a  Syrian  bi* ' — r^ 
shop  of  Cmstantinople^  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  J^^ri!  "^ 
Tiisoix>R£  of  Mopsutstia^  and  a  man  remarkable  umm. 
fiNT  his  learning  and  eloquence,  which  were^  how- 
ercr,  accompanied  with  much  levity,  and  with 
iotderablc  arrogance.     Before  we  enter  into  a 
particular  account  of  the  doctrine  of  this  sectary, 
it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  though,  by  the  de- 
crees of  iorm&t  councils,  it  had  been  clearly  and 
peremptorily  determined,  that  Christ  was,  at  the 
teme  time,  true  God  and  true  man ;  yet  no  coun^ 
cil  had  hitherto  decreed  any  thing  concerning  the 
namtr  and  effect  of  this  union  of  the  two  natures 
in  the  divine  Saviour;  nor  was  this  matter,  as 
yet,  become  a  subject  either  of  inquiry  or  dispute 
among  Christians.     The  consequence  of  this  was, 
that  the  Christian  doctors  expressed  themselves 
diflferently  concerning  this  mystery.     Some  used 
rach  forms  of  expression  as  seemed  to  widen  the 
difierence  between  the  Son  of  God  and  the  son  of 
nan,  aad  thus  to  divide  the  nature  of  Christ 
into  two  distinct  persons.     Others,  on  the  con- 
trary, seemed  to  confound  too  much  the  Son  of 
God  with  the  son  of  man ;   and  to  suppose  the 
nature  of  Christ  composed  of  his  divinity  and  hu-^ 
naoity  blended  together  into  one. 

The  heresy  of  Afollinaris  had  given  occasion 
to  these  different  ways  of  speaking.  For  he  main- 
tained that  the  man  Christ  was  not  endowed 
with  a  human  soul,  but  with  the  divine  nature^ 
whoch  was  substituted  in  its  place,  and  performed 
ki  faactions ;  and  this  doctrine  manifestly  sup- 
posed a  eortfiisitm  of  the  two  natures  in  the  Mes- 
UAH.  The  Syrian  doctors  therefore,  that  they 
VoLli.  F  .     might 

[i]  Sec  RoiNAiLTi  Hiii&r.  Pfrse^uut,  VantiaL  psrt  II.  cap. 
^.p.  482.  See  Bihiiotbetfue  Britanniqui^  tool.  lii.  pari  11. 
^Ji9•  ^^^'  ^*  P^'^  1*  p*  A7U 
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c  E  M  T.  might  avoid  the  errors  of  Apollinaris,  and  ex* 
p  A  m^  n.  cl^de  his  followers  from  the  communion  of  the 
^  '  'M  '  '  church,  were  careful  in  establishing  an  accurate 
distinction  between  the  divine  and  the  himian  na- 
ture in  the  Son  of  God ;  and  for  this  purpose  they 
used  such  forms  of  expressiop  as  seemed  to  favour 
the  notion  of  Christ's  being  composed  of  two 
distinct  persons.  The  manner  of  speaking,  adopted 
by  the  Alexandrians  and  Egyptians,  had  a  dif« 
ferent  tendency,  and  seemed  to  countenance  the 
doctrine  of  Apollinaris,  and  by  a  confusion  of 
the  two  natures,  to  blend  them  into  one,  Nesto- 
Rius,  who  was  a  Syrian,  and  had  adopted  the 
sentiments  of  the  doctors  of  his  nation^  was  a  vio- 
lent enemy  to  all  the  sects ;  but  to  none  so  much 
as  to  the  ApoUinarian  faction,  after  whose  ruin 
he  bireathicd  with  an  ardent  and  inextinguishable 
zeal.      He  therefore   discoursed  concerning  the 
two  natures  in  Christ  after  the  Syrian  manner, 
and  commanded  his  disciples  to  distinguish  care- 
fully between  the  actions  and  perceptions  [yfc],  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  those  of  the  son  of  man  [/]• 
The  occi-       VI.  The  occasion  of  this  disagreeable  contro* 
tton  of  the  versy  was  furnished  by  the  Presbyter  Anastasius, 
f^^^  a  fnend  of  Nest'orius.     This  presbyter,  in  a 
1'  pubUc  discourse,  deUvered  A.  D.  424,  declaimed 

warmly 

8:^  [i]  The  original  word  perpessip^  which  ngiufies  prdpcrly 
suffering ^  or  passion^  we  have  here  translated,  oy  the  general 
t^rm^  perception,  because  suffering,  or  passion,  cannot  be,  in  anj 
tense,  attributed  to  the  Jivim  nature. 

[  /]  The  Jesuit  DouciN  published  at  Paris,  A  D.  1^16,  ^ 
History  of  Nestorianism :  but  it  is  mich  a  history  as  might  be 
expected  from  a  writer,  who  was  obliged^  by  hb  profisMOB,  -14 
'  place  the  arrogant  Cyril  among  the  saints,  and  NsSTXttUES  «^ 
mong  the  heretics.  The  ancient  writers,  on  both  sides,^  thif 
controversy,  are  mentioned  by  Jo.  Franc.  Budd£US,  in  his 
Isagoge  in  Tbeo/ogiam^  torn.  ii.  p.  1084.  The  accoimts'given ' 
of  this  dispute  by  the  Oriental  writers,  are  collected  i>y  £us£B« 
Renaubot.  in  his  Hiuoria  Patrtarch.  j^/exanJrim,  p^  xo8. 
and  by  Jos.  Sim.  Ass£mannus,  in  his  BibHotb,  Orient.  Kmtiii, 
torn.  iii«  part  XL  p.  67.  .  \ 
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warmly  against  the  title  of  &uik^,  or  mother  ?/*  c  b  n  t. 
Cfod,  which  was  now  more  frequently  attributed  v. 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  controversy  against  ^  ^  "  "; 
the  Arians,  than  it  had  formerly  been,  and  was  a 
&yourite  term  with  the  followers  of  Apollinaris^ 
He,  at  the  same  time,  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  Holy  Virgin  was  rather  to  be  called 
x^BfSmHf  i*  e.  mother  of  Christy  since  the  deity 
can  neither  be  bom  nor  die,  and  of  consequence 
the  son  of  man  alone  could  derive  his  birth  from 
an  earthly  parent.  Nestorius  applauded  these 
sentiments,  and  explained  and  defended  them  in 
teveral  discourses  [mj.  But  both  he  and  his  friend 
Anasxashis  were  keenly  opposed  by  certain 
monks  at  Constantinople^  who  maintained  that  the 
ton  of  Mary  was  God  incarnate^  and  excited  the 
2eal  and  fury  of  the  populace  to  maintain  this 
doctrine  against  Nestorius.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  discourses  of  the  latter  were  ex- 
tremely well  received  in  many  places,  and  had 
the  majority  on  their  side.  The  Egyptian  monks 
had  no  sooner  perused  them^  than  they  were  per- 
suaded, by  the  weight  of  the  arguments  they  con- 
tained, to  embrace  the  opinions  of  Nestorius, 
and  accordingly  ceased  to  call  the  Blessed  Virgin 
the  mother  of  Ood. 

VIL  The  Prelate,  who  ruled  the  see  of  jilex^^  N  notim 
andria  at  this  time,  was  Cyril,  a  man  ofaj^^j 
^liattghty ,  turbulent,  and  imperious  temper,  and  anaul^a/ 
painfully  jealous  of  the  rising  power  and  ^^tho-^**^ 
lityofthe  bishop  oi  Constantinople.     As  soon  as 
thir  controversy  came  to  his  knowledge,  he  cen- 
ansed  the  Egyptian  monks  and  Nestorius  ;  and, 
fincKng  the  latter  litde  disposed  to  submit  to  his 
censure,  he  proceeded  to  violent  measures,  took 
cotmsel  with  Celestine,  bishop  oiRf^me^  whom 

he 

[m\  Sec  Hahdvini  ConciiU^  torn.  i.  p.  tiop.  See  a!sd 
Joi«  biM.  AstuiANMUs,  Biklioih.  QrieM.  yatkan,  toin.  iii. 
m^Mt  II.  ^  15^  F  % 
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c  E  N  T.  he  had  engaged  oil  his  side,  assembled  a  council' 
p  A^  T  II  *^^  Alexandria^  A.  D.  430,  and  hurled  no  less  thai 
^     V       twelve  anathemas  at  the  head  of  Nestorius.  .  The 
thunderstruck  prelate  did  not  siiik  under  this  vio*. 
lent  shock ;  but,  seeing  himself  unjustly  accused 
of  derogating  from  the  majesty  of  Christ,  he  re- 
torted the  same  accusation  upon  his  adversary, 
charged  him  with  the  ApoUinarian  heresy,  with 
confounding  the  two    natures   in  Christ,  and 
loaded  Cyril  with  as  many  anathemas  as  he  had 
received  from  him.     This  unhappy  contest  be- 
tween two  bishops  of  the  first  order  proceeded  ra- 
ther from  corrupt  motives  of  jealousy  and  ambi- 
tion, than  from  a  sincere  and  disinterested  zeal 
for  the  truth,  and  was  the  source  of  evils  and  ca- 
lamities without  number. 
^'^E^^h^u!^     VIII.  When  the  spirits  were  so  exasperated  oa 
^     ''  both  sides,  by  reciprocal  excommunications  and 
polemic  writings,  that  there   was  no  prospect  of 
an  amicable  issue  to  this  unintelligible  contro- 
versy, Theodosius  the  younger  called  a  council 
at  Ephesus^  A.  D.  431,  which  was  the  third  general 
council  in  thfe  annals  of  the  church.  In  this  coun- 
cil Cyril  presided,  though  he  was  the  party  con- 
cerned, and  the  avowed  enemy  of  Nestorius  ; 
and  he  proposed  examining  and  determining  the 
matter  in  debate  before  John  of  Antiocb  and  the 
other  eastern  bishops  arrived.    Nestorius  ob- 
jected against  this  proceeding,  as  irregular  and 
unjust ;   but,  his  remonstrances  being  vnthout* 
effect,  he  refused  to  comply  with  the  summons 
which  called  him  to  appear  before  the  counciL* 
Cyril,  on  the  other  hand,  pushing  on  matters' 
with  a  lawless  violence.    Nestorius  was  judged 
without  being  heard  ;  and,  during  the  absence  o£ 
a  great  number  of  those  bishops  who  belonged  to 
the  council,  he  was  compared  with  the  traitor 
Judas,  charged  with  blasphemy  against  thp  di- 
vine majesty,  deprived  of  his  episcopal  dignityj 

'  and 
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and  sent  into  exile,  where  he  finished  his  days  [«].C  e  n  t. 

V  • 
P  A  R  T  II. 


ITie  transactions  of  this  council  will  appear  to  the       ^' 


candid  and  equitable  reader  in  the  most  unfa- 
Youlable  light,  as  full  of  low  artifice,  contrary  to 
dlthe  rules  of  justice,  and  even  destitute  of  the 
kast  air  of  eominon  decency.  The  doctrine, 
however,  that  was  established  in  it  concerning 
Christ,  was  that  which  has  been  always  ac- 
knowledged and  adopted  by  the  majority  of 
Christians,  viz.  "  That  Christ  was  on^  divine 
**  ferson^  in  whom  two  natures  were  most  closely 
"  and  intimately  united,  but  without  being 
**  mixed  or  confounded  together." 

IX.  Nestorius,   among  other  accusations  of  The  ju<^. 
less  moment,  was  charged  with  dividing  thena-Jj^^".^^*"^ 
tare  of  Christ  into  two  distinct  persons^  and  with  tiai  will 
having  maintained,  that  the  divine  nature  was  su-  ^^^^.  "*°: . 
peradded  to  the  human  nature  of  Jesus,  after  it  conuSver,** 
was  formed,  and  was  no  more  than  an  auxiliary  •y- 
support  to  the  man  Christ,  through  the  whole 
of  his  life.     Nestorius  denied  this  charge  even 
to  the  last,  and  solemnly  professed  his  entire  disr 
approbation  of  this  doctrine  \o]^     Nor  indeed 

wa^ 

[«]  Those  that  dettre  a  more  ample  account  of  this  coun'- 
eil,  naj  consult  the  Vnfiortim  Patrum  Epistolct  a4  Concilium 
Efbetittum fiertinenteSy  published  at  Louvain  in  the  year  1682, 
mm  some  Vatican  and  other  manuscripts,  by  Christian  hu* 
ras.  NlSTOmus,  in  consequence  of  the  sentence  pronoun- 
ced against  him  in  this  council,  was  first  banished  to  Petra  in 
AriAia^  and  afterwards  to  Oasis,  a  solitary  place  in  the  de- 
KTts  of  Egypi^  where  he  died  in  the  year  435.  I'he  account^ 
l^iven  of  bis  tragical  death  by  Evaghius,.  in  his  EccI,  Hist. 
lib.  i.  cap.  vii.  and  by  Twcoooaus  the  reader,  Hist.  EccL  lib. 
ii.  p.  ^6^^  are  entirely  fabulous.  S^  Dr  Mosheim^s  account 
of  the  time  of  Nistorius's  death  is  perhaps  utie.xact ;  for  it 
appears,  that  N^csTOJUut  was  at  Oasir^  when  Socratks  wrote, 
tint  is,  A.  D.  43p.     See  Socrat.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxxiv. 

[•]  See  Gaknuh^  edition  of  the  works  of  Marius  Mbr- 
CAToa,  torn.  ii.  p.  286.  See  also  the  fragments  of  those  lei- 
Un  which  Nestouds  wrote  aome  time  before  .his  death, 

F  3  wbioJi 
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CENT,  wis  this  opinion  ever  proposed  by  him  in  anj  0 ' 
Part  il^^^  writings,  but  was  only  charged  upon  him  hgp 
his  iniquitous  adversaries,  as  a  consequence  drawp^ 
from  some  incautious  and  ambiguous  terms  hq 
us^,  and  particularly  from  his  refusing  to  call 
the  Virgin  Mary  the  mother  qfGod  [p].  Hence 
many,  nay,  the  greatest  part  of  writers  both  an^ 
cient  and  modern,  after  a  thorough  examinatioii 
of  this  matter,  have  positively  concluded,  that  the 
opinions  of  Nestorius,  and  of  the  council  which 
condemned  them,  were  the  same  in  effect ;  that 
their  difference  was  m  words  only,  and  that  the 
whole  blame  of  this  unhappy  controversy  was  to 
be  charged  upon  the  turbulent  spirit  of  Cyril^ 
and  his  aversion  to  Nestorius  [j^]. 

This  judgment  may  be  just  upon  the  whole  : 
but  it  is  however  true,  th^t  Nestorius  committed 
two  faults  in  the  course  of  this  controversy.  The; 
first  was  his  giving  offence  to  many  Christians  by 

abrogating 

\vhich  are  to  be  found  b  Jps.  ^ilf  •  AnEiCAV.  Eilhtb.  OrUmtiJ. 
Vatican,  torn.  ii.  p.  40, 4f  • 

3^  [/]  tt  18  remtfkable,  that  Ctril  would  not  hear  die  ex« 
planations  which  NestorIus  offered  to  give  of  his  doctrine^ 
Nay,  the  later  offered  to  grant  the  title  of  Mother  of  God  to 
the  Virgin  Mart,  provided  that  notlung  else  was  thereby 
meant,  but  that  the  man  born  of  her  wo*  umted  io  the  dtvzaitff 
See  Socrat.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxxiv. 

[^]  Luther  was  the  first  of  the  modem  writers  who  thou|^ 
thus.  And  he  inveighed  against  Ctril,  with  the  greatest  Nt« 
temess,  in  his  book  De  conciiiis^  torn.  viii.  opp.  Altenb.  p.  265^ 
-  266,  273.  Sec  alio  BaTLE's  Dictionary^  at  the  articles  Nes? 
joRius  and  Rodok.  Christ.  August.  Salig,  De  ^^3h 
cbianismo  ante  Eutyeben^  p^  200.  Otto  Frid.  Schutzius,  jP# 
vita  Cbytnti^  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxix.  p.  190,  191.  Ja  VoiGT.  Bil^ 
liotb*  HiHori^e  Hgeresiohgicdt^  toih.  i.  part  III.  p.  457.  Paul* 
Ernest.  Jablokskt,  Exerc,  de  Nestorianismo^  published  at 
Berlin^  A.  D.  1720.  ^besanr.  Epistolic,  Croziauus.  toou  i^ 
p.  184.  torn.  iii.  p.  175.  La  Vie  de  la  Crotu^  far  JordaK,  p« 
231,  and  many  others.  As  to  the  feolts  that  have  beoi 
laid  to  the  charge  of  Nestorius,  they  are  coUeaed  by  A«^ 
SEMAN,  in  his  Bibliatb.  Orienial.  Vatican,  tom.  $•  part  IL  pL 
ftio.  .  c 
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abrogating  a  trite  and  innocent  termr  [r]  ;  and  c  k  n  t. 
the  second,  his  presumptuously  attempting  tOp^^^Vir. 
explain,  by  uncouth  comparisons  and  improper^     v  ■  - 
expressions,  a  mystery  which .  infinitely  surpasses 
the  extent  of  our  imperfect  reason.    If  to  these 
deficcts  we  add  the  despotic  spirit  and  the  exces-^ 
aiye  warmth  of  this  persecuted  prelate,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  decide  who  is  most  to  be  blamed,  as 
the  principal  fomenter  of  this  violent   contest, 
Ctril  or  Nestoi^ius  {/]. 

X.  The  council  of  KphesuSf  instead  of  healing '^^P'^ 
these  divisions,  did  but  inflame   them  more  and  Nenorian* 
more^  and  almost  destroyed  all  hope  of  restoring  ^  *^««' 
concord  and  tranquillity  in  the  church.     John  of  of YphSw, 
Atttiocb^  and  the  other  e&stem  bishops,  for  whose 
arrival  CmiL  had  refused  to  wait,  met  at  Epbesus^ 
and  pronounced  against  him  and  Memnon,  the 
bishop  of  that  city,  who  was  his  creature,  as  se- 
vere a  sentence  as  they  had  thundered  against 
Nestorius.   ^Hence   arose  a  new  and  obstinate 
dissension  between  Cyril  and  the  Orientals,  with 
John  the  bishop  of  Antiocb  at  their  head.      Thi^ 
name  was  indeed  somewhat  abated,  A.  D.  433, 
after  Cyril  had  received  theJrticlesof/aitbdnyrn 
up  by  John,  and  abandoned  certain  phrases  and 

F  4  expressions, 

t3P  [r]  The  titk  of  Mo  tier  ofGod^  i^pUe4  ta  the  Virgin 
Il4LRTt  it  not  perhaps  so  invQcent  as  Dx  Moshjcim  takes  it  to 
be.  To  the  judicious  and  learned  it  can  present  no  idea  at  all, 
nd  to  the  ignorant  and  unwary  it  may  present  the  most  ab- 
md  and  monstrous  notions.  The  invention  and  use  of  such 
mysterious  terms,  as  have  no  place  in  scripture,  are  undoubted- 
If  pemicioiw  to  true  religion. 

'  tt  [#3  Thene  u  no  difficulty  at  all  in  deciding  this  quesilBn. 
NtsiORlus,  though  possessed  of.  an  arrogant  and  persecuting 
ipixit  in  general,  yet  does  not  seem  to  deserve,  in  this  particular 
CMC,  tke  reproaches  that  are  due  to  Cyril..  Anastasius,  and 
M  Nbstorius,  was  the  first  who  kindled  the  ilame  ^  and  Nes- 
twuLui  was  the  sufiecing  aCid  persecuted  party  from  the  begin- 
tbm  of  the  controversy  to  his  death.  His  offers  of  accommo- 
itOaa  were  lefused,  hu  explanations  were  not  read,  his  submis* 
•on  w»  mected,  «id  be  was  condemned  unheard. 
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c  E  N  T.  expressions,  of  which  the  litigious  might  malce  i| 
Part  n.pemicious  use.  But  the  commotions,  whicl| 
*  V  ■-'  arose  from  this  fatal  controvejrsy,  were  more  duj 
rable  in  the  east  [/],  Nothing  could  oppose  the 
progress  of  Nestorianism  in  those  parts.  Tlie 
discipline  and  friends  of  the  persecuted  pr^actc 
carried  his  doctrine  through  all  the  Oriental  pro- 
vinces, and  erected  every  where  cengregatiooi 
which  professed  an  invincible  opposition  to  tke 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Ephesus.  The  Persians; 
among  others,  opposed  Cyril  in  the  most  vi- 
gorous manner,  maintained  that  Nestorius  had 
been  unjustly  condemned  at  EpbesuSy  and  charged 
Cyril  with  removing  that  distinction  which  eubJ 
sists  between  the  two  natures  in  Christ.  But  n<^ 
thing  tended  so  much  to  propagate  with  rapidity 
the  doctrine  of  Nestorius,  as  its  being  received 
in  the  famous  school  which  had  for  a  long  time 
flourished  at  Edessa.  For  the  doctors  of  this  rc^ 
nowned  academy  not  only  instructed  the  youth  m 
the  Nestorian  tenets,  but  translated  from  the  Greek 
into  the  Syriac  language  the  books  of  Nestorkjs. 
of  his  master  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia^  and  the 
writings  also  of  Diodorus  of  "Tarsus^  and  spread 
them  abroad  throughout  Assyria  and  Persia  [a|. 
^^•™™»s  XI.  Of  all  the  promoters  of  the  Nestorian 
pr^o°^  of  cause,  there  was  none  to  whom  it  has  such  weighty 
Notomn-  obUgations  as  to  the  famous  Barsumas,  who  was 
ejected  out  of  his  place,  in  the  school  of  Edessa^ 
and  created  bishop  o(  Nisibis,  A.  D.  435.  This 
zealous  prelate  laboured  with  incredible  assiduity 

and 

frj  See  Chuist.  Aug.  Salig,  De  Eutycbianistno  ante  Em" 
tycben,  p.  243. 

[u]  See  Jos.  Simoh.  Assemanni  Bibliotb.  Oriental.  Clement* 
Vatican,  tora.  i.  p.  351.  torn.  iii.  part  II.  p.  69.  This  learn* 
ed  author  may  be  advantageously  used  to  correct  what  £o« 
sEBius  Renaud.  has  $aid  (in  the  second  tome  6f  his  Liturgiae 
Orientalei^  p.  99^  concerning  the  first  rise  of  the  Nettorian 
doctrine  in  the  eastern  provinces.  See  also  the  Eecieuattic^t 
History  of  TasoDOftus  tbe  reader^  book  ii.  p.  558. 
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and  dexterity,  from  the  y-ear  440,  to  procure,  ^  |^  ^  ^ 
for  the  Nestorians',  a  «olid  and  permanent  set-      y. 
dement  in  Persia;  and  he  was  vigorously  se-P^*'^  ^: 
conded  in  this  undertake  ing  by  Mannes  bishop  of 
Ardascira.    So  rern^ikable  wasthe  success  which 
crowned  the  labours  of  Sarsumas,  that  his  fame 
extended  t^iroughout  the  east ;  ahd  the  Nestot 
^aas,  M4iich  stiU  reinaifi  in  Cbaldaa^  Persia^  As^y^ 
ria^  and  t^  "adjacent  countries,  consider  him 
alone,  aiid  not  without  reason,  as  their  parent  and 
founder*     This  indefatigable  ecclesiastic  not  only 
persuaded  Pherozes,  the  Persian  monarch  to  ex- 
pel out  of  his  dominions  such  Christians  as  had 
adopted  the  opinioHs  •of  the  Greeks,  and  to  admit 
the  Nesten-ians  in  their  place,  buft' be  even  enga- 
ged him  to  put  the  latter  in  possession  of  the 
principal  seat  of  ecclesiastical  airthority  in  Persia^ 
the  see  of  &/^i^/tf,  which  the  !Patriatcb,  or  Ca- 
tholic of  the  Nestorians^  has   always  filled  even 
down  to  our  time  [w}.    The  steal  and  activity  of 
^ARsuMAS  did  not  end  here:  he  erected  a  famous 
school  at  Nisibis^  front  whence  issued  those  Nesto- 
rian  doctors,  who,  in'  tftiis  and  the  following  •cefn- 
tury,  spread  abroiid  their  tenets  through  Egypt ^ 
Syria f  j4rabia,  India ^  T/irtary  and  '^)b^a  {x]. 

XII.  The  Nestorians,  before  their   affairs  werdThedm- 
thus  happily  settled,  had  been  divided  among  ^"^"^f^* 
themselves  with  respect  to  the  method  cf  explain*  ceue. 

ing 

BJT  [to]  The  bi&hop  of  Seieucia  was,  by  the  twenty-third 
caoon  of  the  council  of  Nice^  honoured  with  peculiar  marks 
of  distinction,  and  among  others  with  the  title  of  Catholic. 
He  was  invested  with  the  power  of  ordaining  archbishops  (a 
privilege  which  belonged  to  the  patriarchs  alone^,  exalted 
above  all  the  Grecian  bishops,  honoured  at  a  patriarch,  and 
in  the  cecamenical  councils  Was  the  sixth  in  rank  after  the 
bishop  of  Jerusalem.  See  j^cta  CoaeiUi  Nicaeni  Arab.  Al- 
noMs.  PiSAN.  lib.  iii.  can.  xxiii.  xxxiv, 

[x]  See,  for  an  ample  account  of  this  matter,  Jos.  Sim. 
AssBMAXMi  Bibiiotb.  Oriental.  Clement,  Vatican,  torn.  iii.  parr 
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c  E  N  T.ing  their  doctrine.  Soma  maintained,  that  the 
Fart  nmonner  in  which  the  two  natures  were  muted  in 
Christ,  was  absolutely  unknown:  others,  that 
the  union  of  the  divine  nature  with  the  man 
J^sus  was  only  an  imion  of  will^  operation^  and 
dignity  [y].  This  dissension,  however,  entirely 
ceased,  when  the  Nestorians  were  gathered  toge*^ 
tber  into  one  religious  community^  and  lived  in 
tranquiUity  under  their  own  ecclesiastical  go vero^ 
ment  and  laws.  Their  doctrine,  as  it  was  then 
determined  in  several  councils  lassembled  at  «Sf« 
leucia^  amounts  to  what  follows :  ^  Thai  in  the 
^  Saviour  of  the  wcurld,  there  were  two  persons ^  or 
Mrar«nic;  of  which  the  one  was  divine^   even 

*  the  eternal  Word  ;  and  the  other,  which  was^ 
^  buman^  was  the  man  Jesus  ;  that  these  two 

'  persons  had  only  one  aspect  \z\ ;  that  the 
'  union  between  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  son  of 

*  man  was  formed  in  the  moment  of  the  Virgin's 
^  conception,  and  was  nevor  to  be  dissolved;  that 

*  it  was  not,  however,  an  union  of  nature  or  of 
'  person,  but  only  of  will  and  affection ;  that 
'  Christ  was,  therefore,  to  be  carefully  di^in- 

*  guished  from  Gon,  who  dwelt  in  him  as  in  hit 

*  temple ;  anU  that  Mary  was  to  be  called  the 

*  mother  o/*Christ,  and  not  the  mother  of  God  J* 
The  abettors  of  this  doctrine  hold  Nestorius 

in  the  highest  veneration,  as  a  man  of  singular  and 
eminent  sanctity,  and  worthy  to  be  held  in  per- 
petual remembrance :  but  they  maintain,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  doctrine  he  taught  was  much 

older 

[y]  Lbontius  >BTZAirr.  advertus  Nistarian.  ei  Euiyebum* 
p.  537.  toin.  i.  Lecitfft,  yimti^uttr.  HftNU.  Canisii.  Jac.  Bas« 
vAo.  ProUgomen,  ad  Caniiium^  tom.  i.  cap.  ii.  p*  19* 

SuP  [sb]  ThU  it  the  only  way  I  know  of  transhittng  the  word 
barsopOj  which  was  the  term  u>ed  by  Nxstorius,  and  which 
the  Greeks  render  by  the  term  mpo^ttwc,  Xhe  word  persom 
would  have  done  better  in  this  unintelligible  phrase,  had  it 
not  been  used  immediately  before  in  a  different  sense  from  thal^ 
wbich  Nksto&xvs  would  cobtcj  by  the  obKure  term  ospect. 
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older  tban  himself^  and  had  been  handed  down^  ^^'^- 
from  the  earliest  tiine$  of  the  ChrUtian  church  ;^AmT  |i, 
and  for  this  feason  they  absolutely  refused  the^     y    -^ 
title  of  Nestorians^    And,  indeed,  if  we  examine 
the  matter  attentively,  we  shall  find,  that  Barsut 
MAS  and  his  followers,  instead  of  teaching  their 
disciples  precisely  the  doctrine  of  Nestorius,  ra- 
ther polished  and  improved  his  uncouth  system 
tp  their  qwh  taste,  and  added  tp  it  sever^  tenets 
of  which  the  good  man  never  dreamt. 

XIU.  A  violent  aversion  to  the  Nestpriftn  errors  The  Euty, 
led  many  into  the  opposite  extreme.    This  was*''*^'^ 
the  case  with   the  famous  SynrcHSs,  abbot  of  a 
certain  convent  of  mopl^s  at  ConftarUimple^ .  and 
founder  of  a  sect,  whiqh  was  ip  difi^ct  opposition 
to  that  of  Nestorius,  yet  ^qu^y  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  the  Cbristiai;  church,  by  the  pes* 
tilential  discords  and  animosities    it  produced. 
The  opinions  of  this  new  faction  shot  like  light- 
ning through  the  east ;  and  it  acquired   such 
strength  in  its  progress,  gs  to  create  much  unea- 
dness  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Nestorians,  whose 
nx)st  vigorous  efibrts  were  not  sufficient  to  pre* 
Tent  its  rising  to  a  high  degree  of  credit  and 
splendor.    Eutyches  began  these  troubles,  A»  D. 
448,  when  he  was  far  advanced  in  years ;  and  to 
exert  his  utmost  force  and  vehemence  in  opposing 
the  progress  of  the  Nestorian  doctrine,  he  ex- 
pressed hi»  sentiments  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ,  in  the  very  terms  which  the  Egyptians 
made  use  of  for  that  purpose,  and  taught,  that  in 
Christ  there  was  but  one  nature^  viz.  that  of  the 
mamate  word  {a].    Hence  he  was  thought  to 

deny 

[tf]  That  Ctril  expressed  himself  in  this  mamicr,  and  ap- 
petled,  for  his  justification  in  so  doing,  to  the  authority  of 
Atianasius,  is  evident  beyond  all  possibility  of  contra- 
ction. But  it  is  uncertain  whether  or  no  this  manner  of  ex* 
pteisioa  waf  adopted  by  Atbanastus,  since  many  are  of  opi- 

niooy 
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c  E  N  T.'deny  the  existence  of  the  human  nature  in  Christ,' 
p  A  R  V  n.  ^^^  ^^  accused  of  this,  by  Eusqsbius  oi  Dorytaum^ 
^     M    -'  in  the  council  that  was  assembled  by  Flavjamus 
at  Constantinople^  probably  this  •same  yean     By  a 
decree  of  this  council  he  was  ordered  to  renounce 
the  abovementioned  opinion,  which  he  obstinately 
refused  to  do,  and  was  on  this  account,  excom- 
municated   and  deposed ;  litde  disposed,  how- 
ler, to  ac<|uiesce'in  this  sentence,  he  appealed 
to  the  decision  of  a  general  council. 
Theamn-       XIV.  In  consequence  of  this  appeal,  the^em- 
di,  which  peror  Thcodosius  assembled  an  cscumeniciH  n^omicil 
J^^^i^  at  Epbesus,  A.  ID.  449,  at  the  head  of  which  he" 
twLa-      placed    DioscoRUs,    bishop   of  Alexandria^  the* 
successor  of  G™l,  the  faithful  imitator  of  his 
arrogance  and  fitry,  and  a  declared  enemy  to  thfe- 
bishop  of  Constantinople.     Accordingly,  by  the" 
influence  and  caballing  of  this  turbulent  man/ 
matters  were  carried  on  in  this  council  with  the 
same  want  of  equity  and  decency  that  had  disho*' 
noured  a  former  Ephesian  council,  end  chiHraio 
tferised  the  proceedings  of  Gyiwl  against  Nksto-' 
Ritrt.  ^or  DioscoRus,  in  whose  church  a  doctrine 
^most  the  same  with  that  of  the  Eutychians  was' 
constantly  taught,  xx>nfounded  meters  with'  such 
artifice  and  dexterity,  that  the  doctrine  of  one  in^- 
camate  nature  triumphed,  and  EotYCHXs  was  ac- 
quitted of  the  charge  of  error  that  had  been* 
l^rought  against  him.     Flavianus,  on  the  other' 

hand/ 

nion,  thut  the  book,  in  which  it  is  found,  has  been  falsely  at-' 
tributed  to  him.  See  JMich.  Le  Qu^ek,  DUsert.  ii.  in  Da* 
masenum,  p.  31.  Christ.  Aug.  Salig,  De  Eutycbianlsmo 
ante  Euticben^  p.  112.  It  appears,  by  what  we  read  in  the 
Bibiiotb.  Oriental.  &c,  of  AssEMAN.  torn.  i.  p.  219,  that  the 
Syrians  expressed  themselves  in  this  manner  before  EuTY- 
CH£S,  though  without  designing  thereby  to  broach  any  new 
doctrine,  but  rather  i^-ithout  well  knowing  what  they  said.  V-'c 
stand  yet  in  need  of  a  solid  and  accurate  history  of  the  Euty- 
chian  troubles  j  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  the  learned  SiW-* 
Lie  upon  that  subject. 
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hand,  was,  by  the  order  of  this  vinrighteous  coun-  cent. 
cil,  publicly  scourged  in  the  most  barbarous  man-  p  ^  r  t  ii- 
ncr,  and  banished  to  EpipaSj  a  city  of  Lydia^'»  v  ■  ^ 
where  soon  after  he  ended  his  days  [b].    The 
Greeks  called  this  Ephesianl  council,  a  band,  or 
assembly  of  robber Sy  tv^^f  An^^itvv,  to  signify  that 
every  thing  was  carried  in  it  by  fraud  or  vio- 
lence [r}«     And  many  councils,  indeed,  both  in 
thb  and  the  following  ages,  are  equally  entitled 
to  the  same  dishonourable  appellation. 

XV.  The  face  of  affairs  soon  changed,  and^^^^^ 
assatnedan  aspect  utterly  unfavourable  to  the  don. 
party  whom  the  Ephesian  council  had  rendered 
triumphant.  Flavianus  and  his  followers  not 
only  engaged  Leo  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome^ 
in  their  interests  (for  the  Roman  pontif  was  the 
ordinary  refuge  of  the  oppressed  and  conquered 
party  in  this  century),  but  also  remonstrated  to 
the  emperor,  that  a  matter  of  such  an  arduous 
and  important  nature  required,  in  order  to  its 
dicinon,  a  council  composed  out  of  the  church 
universal.  Leo  seconded  this  latter  request,  de- 
nianded  of  Theodosius  a  general  council,  which 
no  entreaties  could  persuade  this  emperor  to  , 
grant.  Upon  his  death,  however,  his  successor 
Margian  consented  to  Leo's  demand,  and  cal- 
led, in  the  year  451,  the  council  of  Cbalcedon 
[rfj,  which  is    reckoned  the  fourth  general^  or 

ecumenical 

\\i\  See  the  Concilia  Jo,  Harduinx,  torn.  i.  p.  82.  Liber- 
ATI  Breviarimmy  cap.  xii.  p.  76.  Leonis  M.  Epist,  xciii.  p, 
625.  NtcEraoRi  Hift.  EccUsiaitic,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  Ixvii.  p. 
550,  &c. 

13*  [c]  Though  Fl  AVI  AND  8  died  foon  after  the  council  of 
E^etks^  of  the  bruises  he  bad  received  from  DioscoRUS,.and 
the  other  bishops  of  his  party  in  that  horrid  assembly,  yet, 
before  his  death,  he  had  appealed  to  Lxo  ^  and  this  appeal,  pur- 
^  by  Leo,  occasioned  the  council ;  in  which  Eutychbs  was  ' 
coodetnned,  and  the  bloody  Dioscorus  deposed. 

t?  [i/]  This  council  was,  by  the  emperor^s  summons,  first 
tssembled  at  Nicf,  but  afterwards  removed  toCbalcedon  ;  that 

.  the 
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(^  £  II  ^  oecumenical  council.    The  legates  of  Leo,  who,  id 
V.     '  his  famous  letter  to  Flavianus,  had  akeady  coik 
?  "^  *  ^  ";  demned  the  Eutychian  doctrine,  presided  in  this 
grand  and  crowded  assembly.  Dioscorus  was  con- 
demned)  deposed,  and  banished  into  Papbla,f(ma^ 
the  acts  of  the  council  of  Epbesus  were  annulled, 
the  epistle  of  Leo  received  as  a  rule  of  faith  [el ; 
EuTYCHEs,  who  had  been  already  sent  into  bamsh* 
ment,  and  deprived  of  his  sacerdotal  dignity  by 
the  emperor,  was  now  condemned,  though  abeent; 
and  the  following  doctrine,  which  is  at  this  time 
almdst  generally  received,  was   inculcated  upon 
Christians  as  the  object  of  faith,  viz. "  That  in 
**  Christ  two  distinct  natures  were  united  in  one 
**  person^  and  that  without  any  change,  mixture, 
"  or  confusion.** 
^^^     XVL  The  remedy  applied  by  this  council,  to 
ceed  the     heal  the  wounds  of  a  torn  and  divided  church, 
S^^i^^  proved  really  worse  than  the  disease.  For  a  great 
number  of  Oriental  and  Egyptian  doctors,  though 
of  various  characters  and  diiSerent  opinicHis  in 
other  respects,  united  in  opposing,  with  the  ut- 
most vehemence,  the  council  of  Cbalcedon  and 
the  epistle  of  Lzo^  which  it  had  adopted  as  a  rule 
of  faith,  and  were  unanimous  in  maintaining  an 
unity  of  nature^  as  well  as  of  person^  in  Jxsus 
Christ.     Hence  arose  deplorable  discords  and 
civil  wars,  whose  fury  and  barbarity  were  carried 

to 

the  emperor,  who,  on  accoont  of  the  irruption  of  the  Hnnns 
into  ifiyrieum^  was  unwilling  to  go  far  from  ConstantiHople^ 
might  assist  at  it  in  person. 

S2P  [f]  This  was  the  Letter  which  Lto  had  written  to  Fla< 
viANVs,  after  having  been  informed  by  him  of  What  had  pas* 
•ed  in  the  council  of  Constantinopie*  In  this  epistle,  Lio  ap- 
proves of  the  decisions  of  that  council,  declares  the  doctrine 
of  £uTTCHKS  heretical  and  impious,  explains,  with  great  ap* 
pearance  of  perspicuity,  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  chbrch 
upon  this  perplexed  subject  \  so  that  this  letter  was  e<tecmed  . 
a  masterpiece  both  of  logic  and  eloquence,  and  was  constantly 
read,  during  the  Mvent^  in  the  western  churches. 
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to  the  most  excessive  and  Incredible  lengths,  c  e  n  t« 
Upon  the  death  of  the  emperor  Margian,  the  ^   ^^  j^ 
populace  assembled  tumultuously  in  Egypt^  mas- 
sacred Protsrius,  the  successor  of  Diosgorus, 
and  substituted  in  his  place  TiMoili£us  .£dLURUs, 
who  was  a  zealous  defender  of  the  Eutychian  doc^ 
trine  <^  tme  incarnate  nature  in  Christ^     This 
latter,  indeed^  was  deposed  and  banished  by  the 
emperor  Leo;  but,  upon  his  death,  was  restored 
by  Basiucus  both  to  his  hberty  and  episcopal 
dignity.      After  the  death  of  .£lurus,  the  de- 
fenders of  the  council  of  Cbalcedon  chose  in  his 
place,    TiMOTHEUs,    sumamed    Salophaciolus, 
while  the  partisans  of  the  Eutychian  doctrine  of 
the    one  nature^  elected  schismatically    Peter 
MoGGUS  to  the  same  dignity.     An  edict  of  the 
emperor  Zeno  obliged  the  latter  to  yield.      The 
triumph,  howeyer,  of  the  Clialcedonians,  on  this 
occasion    was  but    transitory ;    for,  upon    the 
death  of  Timotheus,  John  Talaia,  whom  they 
had  chosen  in  his  place,  was  removed  by  the  same 
emperor  [/]  ;  and  Moogus,  or  Mongus,  by  an 
imperial  edict,  and  the  &your  of  Acacius,  bishop 
^  Canstantinopie^  was,  in  the  year  482,  raised  to 
the  see  of  jUexandria. 

XVIL  The  abbot  Barsumas  (whom  the  render  contetts  in 
imist  be  careful  not  to  confound  with  Barsumas  ^t«^  ^ 
of  Nisibis^  the  famous  promoter  of  the  Nestorian 
doctrines)  having  been  condemned  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Cbalcedon  [^],  brought  the  Eutychian  opi- 
nions into  Syria^  and,  by  the  ministry  of  his  dis- 
ciple 

[/]  See  LiBERATi  BrroUriumj  cap.  xvi,  xvii,  i^viil.  Evagr. 
BUu  Eccies.  lib.  ii.  cap.  viiL  lib.  iii.  cap.  iil.  Le^uien,  Orient 
^rittianuty  torn.  ii.  p.  410. 

^  [/]  The  Barsumas,  here  mentioned,  was  he  who  assist- 
^theUshop  qI  Alexandria  (DioscoRUs)  and  the  soldiers,  in* 
^ting  Flaviakus  tb  death  in  the  council  of  Epbesus,  and  to 
^*ttn  whose  fury,  the  orthodox  bishops  were  forced  to  creep  in- 
^^les,  and  hide  themselves  under  benches^  in  that  pious  as^ 
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c  £  N  T.ciple  Saiviuel^  spread  them  amoagst  the  ArnKf-i 
Pa  iTi  iK^i^^^  about  the  year  460.  This  doctrine,  hoi;M 
V  ■  y  ■>  erer,  as  it  was  commonly  explained,  bad  SMse- 
thing  so  harsh  and  shocking  in  it,  that  the  Syriaiiflt 
were  easily  engaged  to  abandon  it  by  the  exhort 
tations  of  Xenaias,  otherwise  called  P)hilox£NU9» 
bishop  of  HUrapolis^  and  the  famous  PatsSi 
FuLLo.  These  doctors  rejected  the  opinion,  at-^ 
tributedto  EuTYCHES,  that  tbe  human  nature  of 
Ckki^t  was  absorbed  by  the  di'sinf  Tb']^  Btkd  mo^ 
dified  matters  so  as  to  lorm  the  following  hypo^^ 
thesis  :  ^  That  in  the  Son  of  God  there  was  one 
^'  nature^  which,  notwithstanding  its  unity^  was 
'*  double  and  compounded.*'  This  notion  was  not' 
less  repugnant  to  the  decisions  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon  than  the  Eutychian  doctrine,  and  was 
therefore  stedfastlyfopposed  by  those  who  acknow-*- 
ledged  the  authority  of  that  council  \i\. 
2^*^-  XVIII.  Peter,  sumamed  Fullo,  from  the 
hj  p^  trade  of  a  fuller,  which  be  exercised  in  his  mp- 
fbe  Fuller,  nastic  State,  had  usiurped  the  see  of  Aniiocb^  and, 
after  having  been  several  times  deposed  and  con* 
demned  on  account  of  the  bitterness  of  his  oppo* 
sition  to  the  council  of  Cbalcedon^  was  fixed  in  it, 
at  last,  A.  D.  482,  by  the  authority  of  the  em- 
peror Zeno,  and  the  favour  of  Acacius,  bishop 
oi  Constantinople  [^}.    Thk  troublesome  and  Con*- 

tentious 

8^  [b)]  EuTTCHBS  never  affirmed  whae  is  here  attributed 
to  him  'y  he  maintained  simpl)*,  that  the  two  aaiurts^  which 
existed  in  Christ  before  his  iacarnation,  became  one  after  it, 
by  the  bj'postatical union.  This  miserable  dispute  about  words 
was  nourished  by  the  contending  parties  having  no  clear  ideas 
of  the  terms  f>erson  and  nature  ;  as  also  by  an  invincible  ig* 
norancc  of  the  subject  in  dispute. 

[f]  Jos.  Sim.  Assbmann  i  Bihiiotb.  Orient  Vat,  torn.  ii.  p. 
I— 10.  See  aho  the  Dissertation  of  this  •author,  De  Mo^ 
nofihysitis^  which  is  prefixed  to  this  volume. 

[k]  Vales  1 1  Disseriatio  de  Pit.  Fullone,  et  de  Synodis  ad* 
versus  turn  coilcctir,  which  is  added  to  the  third  volume  of 
the  Scriptpr.  Hist,  Ecclaiast,  p.  173. 
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tentious  man  excited  new  discords  in  the  church,  cent. 
and  seemed  ambitious  of  forming  a  new  sect  un-  v. 
der  the  name  of  Theopaschites  [/]  ;  for  to  the P^"  ": 
words,  0  God  most  boly^  S^c.  in  the  famous  hymn 
which  the  Greeks  called  Trisagium^  he  ordered 
the  following  phrase  to  be  added  in  the  eastern 
churches,  who  bast  suffered  for  us  upon  the  cross. 
His  design  in  this  was  manifestly  to  raise  a  new 
sect,  and  also  to  fix  more  deeply  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  the  doctrine  of  one  nature  in  Christ, 
to  which  he  was  zealously  attached.  His  adver- 
saries, and  especially  Felix  the  Roman  pontif,  in- 
terpreted this  addition  to  the  hymn  abovemen- 
tioned  in  a  quite  different  manner,  and  charged 
him  with  maintaining,  that  all  the  three  persons  of 
the  Godhead  were  crucified:  and  hence  those  who 
approved  of  his  addition  were  called  Theopas- 
ciites.  The  consequence  of  this  dispute  was, 
that  the  western  Christians  rejected  the  addition 
inserted  by  Fullo,  which  they  judged  relative  to 
the  whole  trinity ;  while  the  Orientals  used  it 
coAstantly  after  this  period,  and  that  without  giv- 
ing the  least  offence,  because  they  applied  it  to 
Christ  alone  [m]. 

XIX.  To  put  an  end  to  this  controversy,  The  Hoi». 
which  had  produced  the  most  unhappy  divisions,  !j^®^ 
both  in  church  and  state,  the  emperor  Zeno,  by 
the  advice  of  Acacius,  bishop  of  Constantinople^ 
published,  A.  D.  482,  the  famous  Henoticon^  or 
Jkcree  ofunion^  which  was  designed  to  reconcile 
the  contending  parties.  This  decree  repeated  and 
confirmed  all  that  had  been  enacted  in  the  coun- 
^^oi  Nice  ^Constantinople^  Epbesus^  and  Chalcedony 

Vol.  II.  G  against 

85*  [/)  This  word  expresses  the  enormous  error  of  those 
frantic  doctors,  who  imagined  that  the  Godhead  suflfercd  ia 
•ttd  with  Chwst. 

.,  M  Sec  Norris,  Lib^  de  uno  ex  Irimtate  carne  passo^  torn, 
J'l.opp.  Diss,  i.  cap.  iii.  p.  782.  Asnrmanni.  BiO/ioto,  Ofitnt, 
^Mtcan,  torn.  i.  p.  518.  torn.  ii.  p.  36.  180. 
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CENT,  against  th*;  Arians,  Nestorians,  and  EutychianSi 
p^  j^'^  ^j  without  making  any  particular  mention  of  the 
'— -V —  council  oi Cbdcedon  [;?].  For  Acacius  had  per- 
suaded the  emperor,  that  the  present  opposition 
was  not  c'irried  on  against  the  decrees  that  had 
passed  in  the  council  of  Cbalcedon^  but  against  the 
council  itself;  with  respect  to  which,  therefore, 
an  entire  silence  was  undoubtedly  prudent  in  a 
proposal,  which,  instead  of  reviving,  wras  designed 
to  put  an  end  to  all  disputes,  and  to  reconcile  the 
most  jarring  principles. 

In  the  mean  time  Mongus  and  Fullo,  who 
filled  the  sees  of  Alexandria  and  Antiocb^  and 
headed  the  sect  of  the  Monophy sites  [o],  subscribed 
this  Decree  of  union^  w^hich  was  also  approved  by 
AcACius  oi  Constantinople^  and  by  all  those  of  the 
two  contending  parties  who  were  at  all  remarka^ 
ble  for  their  candour  and  moderation.  But  there 
were  on  all  sides  violent  and  obstinate  bigots, 
who  opposed,  with  vigour,  these  pacific  measures, 
and  complained  of  the  Henoticon  as  injurious,  to 
the  honour  and  authority  of  the  most  holy  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  \ji\.  Hence  arose  new  contests 
and  new  divisions  not  less  deplorable  than  those 
which  the  Decree  of  union  was  designed  to  sup- 
press. 

XX.  A  considerable  body  of  the  Monophy- 
Froduces  sitcs,  or  Eutychiaus,  looked  upon  the  conduct  of 
"^^'J^  ^^'  MoNGUs,  w^ho  had  subscribed  the  decree^  as  highly 
tne  tuty-  Criminal,  and  consequently  formed  themselves 
tiaans.       Jj^j-q  ^  ^^^  factiou,  Under  the  title  of  Acephali, 

i.  e.  headless^  because,  by  the  submission  of  Mon- 
gus, 

[«]  EvAGRius,  Hist,  Eccl,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiv.  Liberatx 
^''eviarium  Hist,  cap.  xviii. 

05*  [o]  1  his  word  expresses  the  doctrine  of  those  who  be- 
lieved, that  in  Christ  there  was  but  one  nature,  and  is,  in 
most  respects,  the  same  with  the  term  Eutychiant, 

[/)]  See  Facundus  Hermian.  Defens,  trium  Capitulor.  lib. 
xli.  cap.  Iv. 
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Gus^they  had  been  deprived  of  their  chief  [qj.c  e  n  t- 

P  A  R  T  II. 


This  sect  was  afterwards  divided  into  three  others,      ^* 


who  were  called  Anthropomorphites,  Barsanu- 
phites,  and  Esaianists ;  and  these  again,  in  the 
following  century,  were  the  unhappy  occasion  of 
new  factions^  of  which  the  ancient  writers  make 
frequent  mention  [r].  It  is  however  necessary  to 
observe  here,  for  the  information  of  those,  whose 
curiosity  interests  them  in  inquiries  of  this  nature, 
that  these  subdivisions  of  the  Eutychian  sect  are 
not  to  be  adopted  with  too  much  facility*  Some  of 
them  are  entirely  fictitious ;  others  are  charac- 
terised by  a  nominal,  and  not  by  a  real  diffe- 
rence ;  the  division  is  in  words,  and  not  in  things; 
while  a  third  sort  are  distinguished,  not  by  their 
peculiar  doctrines,  but  by  certain  rites  and  insti- 
tutions, and  matters  of  a  merely  circumstantial 
iiature.  Be  that  as  it  will,  these  numerous 
branches  of  the  Eutychian  faction  did  not  flourish 
long ;  they  declined  gradually  in  the  following 
century ;  and  the  influence  and  authority  of  the 
femous  BARADiEus  Contributed  principally  to  their 
total  extinction  by  the  union  he  established  a- 
mong  the  numbers  of  that  sect, 

XXI,  The  Roman  pontif,  Felix  II.  having  And  alto* 
assembled  an  Italian  council  composed  of  sixty-  ^^* 
seven  bishops,  condemned,  deposed,  and  cutoflfofi^c 
from  the  communion  of  the  church,    Acacius^^^^ 
Ksh'op  of  Constantinople,  as  a  perfidious  enemy  to 
the  truth.     Several  articles  were  alleged  against 
AcAclus,  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  the  severity  of 
this  sentence  J  such  as  his  attachment  to  the  Mo- 

G  2  nophysites, 

r^]  EvAGR.  Hist,  Eccl,  lib.  ills  cap.  xiii.  Leontius 
Btuirr.  De  sectis^  tora.  i.  Lection,  Antiq,  Canisii,  p.  537. 
TiMoTH.  in  CoTELERJi  Monument,  Ecclesia  Gneae,   lom.  iii. 

P-409- 

M  These  sects  arc  enumerated  by  Basnaoe,  in  his  Vro^ 
^oiK.  a4  Hen.  Canisii  Lection,  Antiqu,  cap.  iii.  and  b/  As* 
•*>uii,  in  his  Dissert atio  de  Monophysitis,  p.  7. 
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c  E  N  T.  nophy sites,  and  their  leaders  Mongus  and  FuLLdy 
Part  II. ^hc  Contempt  with  which  he  treated  the  council 
of  Chalcedon^  and  other  accusations  of  a  like  na- 
ture. But  the  true  reasons  of  these  proceedings, 
and  of  the  irreconcileable  hatred  which  the  Ro- 
man pontifs  indulged  against  Acacius,  were  his 
denying  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome^ 
liis  opposing  it  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
his  ministry  [.r],  and  his  ambitious  efforts  to  en- 
large, beyond  all  bounds,  the  authority  and  prero. 
gatives  of  the  see  of  Constantinople.  The  Greeks, 
however,  defended  the  character  and  memory  of 
their  bishop  against  all  the  aspersions  which  were 
cast  upon  him  by  the  Romans.  Hence  arose  a 
new  schism,  and  new  contests,  which  were  car- 
ried on  w  ith  great  violence  until  the  following 
century,  wiien  the  obstinacy  and  perseverance  of 
the  Latins  triumphed  over  the  opposition  of  the 
oriental  Christians,  and  brought  about  an  agree- 
ment, in  consequence  of  which,  the  names  of 
AcACius  and  Fullo  were  struck  out  of  the  dip^ 

tycbs^ 

8^  [j]  This  again  \%  one  of  the  periods  of  ecclesiasticil 
history,  in  wiiicb  we  find  a  multitude  of  events,  which  are  to 
many  piouf«  how  hx  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Romte 
wa^  Frum  being  universally  acknowledged.  Pope  Fblix  II. 
deposes  and  excommunicates  Acacius  the  patriarch  of  dm" 
slant inofiie^  who  not  only  receives  this  sentence  with  contempt^ 
but,  in  his  turn,  anathematizes  and  excommunicates  the  Pope, 
and  orders  his  name  to  be  struck  out  of  the  diptycbs.  This 
conduct  ot'  Acacius  is  approved  by  the  emperor,  the  churck- 
of  Consta*^tini'pie^  by  almost  all  the  eastern  bishops,  nay,  by 
even  Ajdrkas  of  Ihessalonica^  who  was  at  that  time  the 
pope's  vicar  for  East  Itiyr'icum,  This  wa^  the  occasion  of  that 
j;eneral  schism,  wl.ich  continued  for  the  space  of  twenty- 
iivt  years,  between  the  eavtern  and  western  churches.  It  is 
here  uoitliv  of  ob>erv;:tion,  that  the  eastern  bishops  did  not 
ad'u-rc  to  t;c  cnus::  ot  AcAciD'*  from  any  other  principle^  as 
appears  fiom  the  most  authentic  records  of  those  times,  than 
a  le  ^ua^io  of  ilic  ilht;aiity  of  his  excommunication  by  the 
R  man  pi-nur,  who,  in  their  judgment,  had  not  a  right  to 
de]v  ^f  t  c  1  I  St  bishop  of  the  east,  without  the  consent  of  ft 
general  couucil. 
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tjfcbs^  or  sacred  registers,  and  thus  branded  withc  e  n  t. 
perpetual  infamy  [/].  p  ^  ^ V  n. 

XXlLThese,  deplorable  dissensions  and  contests  — /-^ 
had,  for  their  object,  a   matter  of  the   smallest  t^*^^^^" 
importance.     Eutyches  was  generally  supposed  Eutychet 
to  have  maintained,  "  That  the  divine  nature  of ^^J^^j^ 
^  Christ  had  absorbed  the  butnan^  and  that,  con^  sites. 
•*  sequently,  in  him  there  was  but  one  nature^  viz. 
**  the  divine ^^  but  the  truth  of  this  supposition 
is  as  yet  destitute  of  sufficient  evidence.     How- 
ever that  may  have  been,  this  opinion,  as  also 
Eutyches,  its  pretended  author,   were   rejected 
and  condemned  by  those  who  opposed  the  coun- 
cil of  Cbalcedon^  and  principally  indeed  by  Xe- 
NAIAS  and  FuLLO,  who  are,  therefore,  improperly 
called  Eutychians,  and  belong  rather  to  the  cla^s  of 
the  Monophysites.  They,  who  assumed  this  latter 
tide,  held,  *'  That  the  divine  and  human  nature  of 
**  Christ  were  so  united,  as  to  fqrm  only  one  nature^ 
"  yet,  without  any  cbange^  confusion,  or  mixture 
"  of  the  tWQ  natures  :"  and  that  this  caution 
might  be  carefully  observed,  and  their  meaning 
be  well  understood,  they   frequently  expressed     . 
themselves  thus :  "  In  Christ  there  is  one  na- 
**turej  but  that  nature  is  two-fold  and  com- 
•*  pounded  [1/]."    They  disowned  all  relation  and 
attachment  to  Eutyches;  but  regarded,  with 
the  highest  veneration,   Diosconya,  Barsumas, 
Xenaias,  a-nd  Fullo,  as  the  pillars  of  their  sect ; 
and  rejected  not  only  the  Epistle  of  Leo,  but  also 

G3  the 

[/]  He^^*  Valesius,  Dissert,  de  synodis  Roman,  in  ^uibus 
inuiatus  estAcacius^  adcalcem^  torn.  iii.  Scriptor.EccL  p.  179, 
Ba>nagb,  Histoire  de  i^Eg/ise^  tom.  i.  p.  301,  380,  381. 
B&TLE*s  Dictionary  in  English,  at  the  article  Acacius.  Da. 
^iD  Blondsl,  De  la  Primaut^  dans  I'^Eglise^  p.  279.  ^'icta 
SMMCtorum,  torn.  iii.  Februar.  p.  joi, 

[»]  Sec  the  passages  drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  Mono- 
pbysitei  by  the  most  learned,  and,  frequently,  impartial  As- 
itiiAii,  in  his  Biblioth.  Orient,  Vatic,  torn.  iii.  p.  25,  26,  29, 
J4iii.7,  133,  135,  277,  297,  6cc. 
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CENT,  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Cbalcedon.    Tha^ 
p  A  R  T  II.  opinion  of  the  Monophysites,  if  we  judge  of  it 
'■■    V     '  by  the  terms  in  which  it  is  here  deliver^  does 
not  seem  to  differ  in  reality,  but  only  in  the  man- 
ner of  expression,  from  that  which  was  establish- 
ed by  the  council  of  Cbalcedon  \w\.  But,  if  we  at- 
tend carefully  to  the  metaphysical  arguments  and 
subtilties  which  the  former  employed  to  confirm 
their  doctrine  [^f],  we  shall,  perhaps,  be  induced 
to  think  that  the  controversy  between  the  Mono- 
physites and  Chalcedonians  is  not  merely  a  dis- 
pute about  words. 
The  Peia-       XXIII.  A  ncw  controvcrsy  aro$e  in  the  church 
gian  con-    during  this  ccntury,  and   its  pestilential  effects 
extended  themselves  through  the  following  ages. 
The  authors  of  it  were  Pelaqius  and  C.£L£Stius, 
both  monks  ;  the  former  a  Briton^  and  the  latter 
a  native  of  Ireland  [y]  :  They  lived  at  Rome  in  the 
greatest  reputation,  and  were  universally  esteemed 
on  account  of  their  extraordinary  piety  and  vir- 
tue [z].  These  monks  looked  upon  the  doctrines, 

which 

[ti;]  Many  learned  men  treat  this  controversy  as  a  mere  dis-' 
pute  about  words.  Gregory  Abulpharaius,  himself  a  M»- 
nophysite,  and  the  most  learned  of  the  sect,  declares  this  as  his 
opinion.  Assemav.  BiUioth.  Orient,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  291.  Add 
to  this  the  Eibiioth,  Italique^  torn.  xvii.  p.  285.  La  Croze, 
Histoire  du  Chr'utiamstne  des  Indes,  p.  23.  and  Histoire  du 
Cbr'istianisme  d*  Etbiope^  p.  14.  Asseman,  though* a  Roman 
by  birth  and  by  religion,  seems,  in  a  good,  measure  to  liavc  a- 
dopted  the  same  way  of  thinking  as  appears  by  p.  297,  of  the 
tome  quoted  above. 

[.r]  See  the  subtile  argumentation  of  Abulpharaius,  in  the 
Bibiiotb.  Orient,  of  ASseman,  tom.  ii.  p.  288. 

B^  [  J']  Nothing  very  certain  can  be  advanced  with  respect 
to  the  native  country  of  C;elestius,  which  sonac  say  was  5lfo/- 
lavd^  and  others  Campania  in  Italy,  We  know,  however,  that 
he  was  descended  of  an  illustrious  family  y  and  that,  after  ha- 
ving applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law  for  some  time,  he 
retired  from  the  world,  and  embraced  the  monastic  life.  Sec 
Gexxad.  De  Script,  EccUsiast,  cap.  xliv. 

tj^  [«]  The  learned  and  furious   Jerom,  who  never  once. 
tliought  of  doing  common  justipe  to  Uiose  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune. 
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which  were  commonly  received, "  Concerning  tbec  e  n  r. 
•*  original  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  the  ne-  p  ^  ^'^  jj 
^^cessity  of  divine  grace  to  enlighten  the  understand^ 
^  if^g^  and  purify  the  hearty  as  prejudicial  to  thq 
•*  progress  of  holiness  and  virtue,  and  tending  to 
^  lull  mankind  in  ^  presumptuous  and  fatal  secu- 
•*  rity.     They  maintained,  that  these  doctrines 
^  were  as  fake  as  they  were  pernicious  ;  that  the 
••  sins  of  our  Jirst  parents  were  imputed  to  them 
♦*  alone,  and  not  to  thcir^ox^m^  ;  that  we  derive 
"  no  corruption  from  their  fall,  but  are  born  as 
**  pure  and  unspotted,  as  Adam  came  out  of  the 
'*  forming  ha^nd  of  his  creator ;   that  mankind, 
**  therefore,  are  cj^pable  of  repentance  and  amend- 
**  ment ;  and  of  arriving  to  the  highest  degrees 
^*  of  piety  and  virtue  by  the  use  of  their  natural 
"  faculties  and    powers  j  that,    indeed,  external 
"  ^ror^  is  necessary  to  excite  their  endeavours,  but 
**  that  they  have  no  need  of  the  Internal  succours 
"  of  the  divine  Spirit."    These  notions,  ind  some 
others  intimately  connected  with  them  [0]^  were 
propagated  at  Rome^  though  in  a  private  manner, 
by  the  two  monks  a^lready  mentioned,  who,  re- 
tiring from  that  city,  A.  J).  410,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Goths,  went  first  into  Sicily y  and 
{ifterwards  mio  Africa^  where  they  published  their 

G  4  doctrine 

fatone  to  di&r  from  him  in  opinion,  accuii^^d  Pelaoius  of 
gluttony  and  intemperance,  after  he  had  heard  of  his  errors, 
though  he  had  admired  him  before  for  his  exemplary  virtue. 
AuGUSTiN,  more  candid  and  honest,  bears  impartial  testimony 
to  the  truth  ^  and  even  while  he  writes  against  this  heretic,  ac- 
bowledget  that  he  had  made  great  progress  in  vlnue  and  pie- 
ty, that  his  life  was  chaste  and  his  manners  blameless  \  and  this, 
ndced,  is  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

85*  [41]  The  doctrines  that  were  more  immediately  connect- 
ed with  the  main  principles  of  Pelacius,  were*  that  infant  bap- 
turn  wa5  not  a  sign,  or  jfa/  of  the  remission  of  ilns,  but  a  mark 
of  admission  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven^  which  was  only  open  to 
the  pure  in  heart  \  that  good  works  were  meritorious,  and  t]}e 
wdjr  conditions  of  salvation  j — with  many  others  too  tedious  to 
memioQ. 
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c  E  N  T.  doctrine  with  more  freedom,     Yiom  Africa  Yb^ 
p^y.y  J,  LAGius  passed  into  Palestine ^  while  Cjelestius^ 
*     ^    '^  remained  at  Carthage  with  a  view  to  preferment, 
desiring  to  be  admitted  among>  the  presbyters  of 
that  city.  But  the  discovery  of  his  opinions  having 
blasted  his  hopes,  and  his  errors  being  condemn* . 
ed  in  a  coimcil  held  at  Carthage^  A..D.  412,  he 
departed  from  that  city,  and  went  into  the  east. 
It  was  from  this  time  that  Augustin,  the  famous 
bishop  qH  Hippo y  began  to  attack  the  tenets  of 
Pelagius  and  C^lestius  in  his  learned  and  elo- 
quent writings ;  and  to  him,  ipdeed,  is  principally 
due  the  glory  of  having  suppressed   this  sect  in 
its  very  birth  \b\ 
The  pro-        XXIV.  Things  went  more  smoothly  with  Pe- 
^^^J^**LAGius  in  the  east,  where  he  enjoyed  the  protec- 
»y.  tion  and  favour  of  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem^ 

whose  attachment  to  the  sentiments  of  Origen 
led  him  naturally  to  countenance  those  of  Pela- 
gius, on  account  of  the  conformity  that  there 
seemed  to  be  between  these  two  systems.  Under 
the  shadow  of  this  powerful  protection,  Pela- 
gius made  a  public  pn)fession  of  his  opinions, 
and  formed  disciples  in  several  places.  And 
though  in  the  year  415,  he  was  accused  by  Oro- 
sius,  a  Spanish  presbyter,  whom  Augustin  had 
sent  into  Palestine  for  that  purpose,  before  an  As- 
sembly of  bishops  met  at  Jerusalem^  yet  he  was 
dismissed  without  the  least  censure ;  and  not  only 

so, 

[^]  The  Pelagian  controversy  lias  been  historically  treated 
by  many  learned  writers,  such  as  Usher,  in  his  Antiqmt* 
Eccles.  Briianiccc  i  Laet  j  Ger.  Vossius  j  Noris  ^  Gar* 
NiER,  in  his  Supplement,  Oper,  ^beodoreti\  Jansenius  in  Au" 
^usiino  ;  and  others.  Longueval  also,  a  French  Jesuit,  wrote 
A  history  of  the  Pelagiam,  See  the  Preface  to  the  nintlt  voU 
of  his  liistoria  Ecclence  Gallicana^  p.  4.  After  all,  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  of  all  these  learned  writers  none  have  ex- 
hausted this  interesting  subject,  or  treated  it  with  a  sufficiept 
degree  of  impartiality. 
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so,  but  was  soon  after  fully  acquitted  of  all  errors  e  e  n  t. 
by  the  council  oiDiospolis  [c\.  p  ^^"^  n^ 

This  controversy  was  brought  to  Rome^  and  re^  ^—  'v  ■*>* 
ferred  by  C^lestius  and  Pelagius  to  the  decir. 
fflon  of  ZosiMus  [d],  who  was  raised  to  the  Pon- 
tificate A.  D.  417.  The  new  Pontif,  gained  over 
by  the  ambiguous,  and  seemingly  orthodox  con^ 
fission  of  faith ^  that  C^lestius,  who  was  now 
at  jKo/tz^,  had  artfully  drawn  up,  and  also  by  the 
letters  and  protestations  of  Pelagius,  pronounced 
in  favour  of  these  monks,  declared  them  sound  in 
thefdith,  and  unjustly  persecuted  by  their  adver- 
saries. The  African  bishops,  with  Augustin  at 
their  head,  little  affected  with  this  declaration, 
continued  obstinately  to  maintain  the  judgment 
they  had  pronounced  in  this  matter,  and  to 
strengthen  it  by  their  exhortations,  their  letters, 
and  their  writings.  Zosimus  yielded  to  the  per- 
severance of  the  Africans,  changed  his  mind,  and 
condemned,  with  the  utmost  severity,  PELAoms 
and  C-aiLEsTius,  whom  he  had  honoured  with  his 
approbation,  and  covered  with  his  protection. 
This  was  followed  by  a  train  of  evils,  which  pur- 
sued these  two  monks  without  interruption.  They 
ivere  condemned  by  that  same  Ephesian  council 
which  had  launched  its  thunder  at  the  head  of 
Nestorius:    in  short,  the  Gauls,    Britons,  and 

Africans, 

\c\  Sec  Daniel,  Hlsfoire  du  ConciU  de  Diospolisy  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Opmcula  of  that  eloquent  and  learned  Je- 
•uh,  published  at  Paris  in  the  year  1 7  24,  in  three  volumci 
quarto.  Diospo/is  was  a  city  of  Palestine^  known  in  Scripture 
bj  the  name  of  Lydda  ;  and  the  bishop  who  presided  in  this 
council  was  Eulogius  of  C^rsarea^  Metropolitan  of  FaUstint, 

5^  [^/]  To  preserve  the  thread  of  the  history  here,  and  pre- 
vent the  rcader^s  being  surprised  to  hnd  Pelagius  and  Cales- 
Tius  appealing  to  Rome  after  ha^dng  been  acqiutted  at  Diosfo- 
b,  it  IS  necessary  to  observe,  that  after  the  council  of  Diospohs^ 
these  two  monks  w^erc  condemned  anew,  A.  D.  416.  by  the 
African  bishops  assembled  at  Carthage^  and  those  of  Numi^ 
^'0  assembled  at  Milevum ;    upon  which  they  appealed  to 


dodoaii- 
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CENT.  Africans,  by  their  councils,  and  the  emperors,  by 
p  4  iTt  II.  ^^^^^  edicts  and  penal  laws,  demolished  this  sect 
in  its  infkncy,  and  suppressed  it  entirely  before  it 
had  acquired  any  tolerable  degree  of  vigour  or 
consistence  M* 
]^  Fc;  XXV.  The  unhappy  disputes  about  the  opt- 
nions  of  Pelagius  occasioned,  as  usually  hi^^ 
pens,  other  controversies  equally  prejudicifil  to 
the  peace  of  the  church,  and  the  interests  of  true 
Christianity.  In  the  course  of  this  dispute,  Au^ 
GUSTiN  had  delivered  his  opinion.  Concerning  tbe 
necessity  of  divine  grace  in  order  to  our  salvatimi^ 
and  tbe  decrees  of  God  with  respect  to  tbefutmn 
conditions  of  men^  without  being  always  consistent 
with  himself,  or  intelligible  to  others.  Hence  cer- 
tain monks  of  Adrumetum^  and  others,  were  led 
into  a  notion,  *^  That  God  not  only  predestinated 
^V  the  wicked  to  eternal  punishment,  but  also  to 
*'  the  guilt  and  transgression  for  which  they  are 
**  punished ;  and  that  thus  both  the  good  and  bad 
**  actions  of  all  men  were  determined  from  eterni- 
ty by  a  divine  decree,  and  fixed  by  an  invin- 
cible  necessity."  Those  who  embraced  this  o- 
pinion,  were  called  Predestinarians.  Augdstim 
used  his  utmost  influence  and  authority  to  pre- 
vent the  spreading  of  this  doctrine,  and  explain- 
ed his  true  sentiments  with  more  perspicuity, 
that  it  might  not  be  attributed  to  him.  His  ef- 
forts were  seconded  by  the  councils  of  Aries  and 
Lyons^  in  which  the  doctrine  in  question  was  pub- 
licly 

[e]  Sec  Geharj).  Jo.  Vossius,  bis  Historia  Pelagiana^  Hb.  i, 
cap.  Iv.  p.  130.  \  as  also  the  learned  observations  that  have 
been  made  upon  this  controversy,  in  the  Bih/iotbe^ne  liaitque^ 
torn.  V.  p.  74.  I'he  writers  on  both  sides  are  mentioned  bj 
Jo.  FnANC.  BoDDEUs,  iQ  his  Isogogc  od  1  beoiogtom^  torn.  ii. 
1071.  The  learned  Wall,  in  his  History  of  Infant  Baptism^ 
vol.  i.  chap.  xix.  has  given  a  concise  and  elegant  account  oj 
the  Pelagian  -controversy  \  an  account  which,  though  im- 
perfect in  several  respectSf  abounds  with  solid  and  useful 
erudition. 
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Kclj  rejected  and  condemned  [/].   But  we  must  cent. 

■V  • 

p  A  R  7  n. 


fK)t  omit  observing,  that  the  existence  of  this  Pre-      ^' 


destinarian  sect  has  been  denied  by  many  learned 
men,  and  looked  upon  as  an  invention  of  the 
Semi-Pelagians,  designed  to  |iecry  the  followers 
rf  AuGUSTiN,  by  attributing  to  them  unjustly 
thb  dangerous  and  pernicious  error  [^]. 
•  XXVI.  A  new  and  different  modification  was  Semi.Pe- 
given  to  the  doctrine  of  Augustin  by  the  monk***^***^ 
Cassian,  who  came  from  the  east  into  France^ 
wd  erected  a  monastery  near  Marseille^   Nor  wa^ 
he  the  only  one  who  attempted  to  fix  upon  a  cer- 
tain temperature  between  the  errors  of  Pelaoius 
and  the  opinion  of  the  African  oracle  ;  several 
persons  embarked  in  this  undertaking  about  the 
year  430,  and  hence  arose  a  new  sect,  which  were 
called,  by  their  adversaries,  Semi-Pelagians. 

The  opinions  of  this  sect  have  been  misrepre- 
icnted,  by  its  enemies,  upon  several  occasions ; 
iuch  is  generally  the  fate  of  all  parties  in  religi- 

oua 

[f]  See  Jac.  Sermokdi  Histcria  Fnt^tstinatUna^  torn.  iv. 
^.  p.  27 1  •  Baskage  Hutoite  de  /'  Eglue^  torn.  i.  livr.  xii. 
cip.  iL  p.  608.  Dion.  Petavius,  Dogmat,  IbeoL  torn.  vi.  p. 
168,  174,  &c. 

[f  ]  Sec  GiLB.  Maugoini  Fabula  Pra:destinatiana  confutata^ 
which  he  subjoined  to  the  second  tome  of  his  learned  work,  in- 
titled,  Coilectio  variorum  Scrlptorum  qui  Sac.  ix.  de  Pradesti' 
iutione  et  Gratia  scripserunt,  Fred.  Spanhemius,  Introd.  ad 
Biitoriam  Eccles,  torn.  i.  opp.  p.  993.  Jac.  Basnag.  ^d' 
tUft,  ad  Prosferi  Cbronicon  6*  Praf.  ad  Faustum  Rigiensem, 
torn.  i.  Lectton.  yintiqu.  Hen.  Cantsii,  p.  315.  348.  Gra- 
ionr  (who  wrote  the  life  of  Launoy)  observes,  that  Sirmond 
lud  solicited  Launoy  to  write  agsdnst  Mauguik,  who  de- 
nied the  existence  of  the  Predestinarian  sec: ;  but  that  the  for- 
mer, having  examined  the  matter  with  care  and  application, 
adopted  the  sentiment  of  Mauquin.  The  whole  dispute  a- 
bout  the  existence  of  thi»  sect  will,  when  closely  looked  into, 
tspear  to  be  little  more,  perhaps,  than  a  dispute  about  words. 
tSt  It  may  be  very  true,  that,  about  this  time,  nay,  from  the 
tone  of  St  Paul,  certain  persons  embraced  4)ie  Predestina- 
nan  opinions  here  mentioned.  But  there  is  no  solid  prool^ 
^btt  the  abettors  of  these  opinions  ever  formed  themselves 
into  a  sect.     See  Basnage  Hist,  de  P  Eg/ise^  torn.  i.  p.  700. 
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c  E  N  T.ous  controversies.    Their  doctrine,  as  it  has  bem 
p A ET  II. generally  explained  by  the  learned,  amounted  tp 
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this  :  "  That  imvard  preventing  grace  was  not  ncr 
cessary  to  form  in  the  soul  th&  first  beginnings  oi 
true  repentance  and  amendment ;  that  evefy 
^  one  was  capable  of  producing  these  by  the  mere 
power  of  their  natural  faculties,  as  also  of  cgKi* 
ercising  faith  in  Christ,  and  forming  the  pur<^ 
poses  of  a  holy  and  sincere  obedience,"  B^t 
they  acknowledged  at  the  same  tmie,  '^^  That 
nojae  could  persevere  or  advance  in  that  holy 
and  virtuous  course  which  they  had  the  power 
'^  of  beginnings  without  the  perpetual  support,  and 
"  the  powerful  assistance  of  the  divine  gr^ce  [b'\.^ 
The  disciples  of  Augustin,  in  Gaul^  attacked 
the  Semi-Pelagians  with  the  utmost  vehemence^ 
without  being  able  to  extirpate  or  overcome 
them  [/]•  The  doctrine  of  this  sect  was  so  suited 
to  the  capacities  of  the  generality  of  men,  6p 
conformable  to  the  way  of  thinking  that  prevailed 
among  the  monastic  orders,  so  well  received  a- 
mong  the  gravest  and  most  learned  Grecian  doc- 
tors, that  neither  the  zeal  nor  industry  of  its  adver- 
saries 

S^  [i&]  The  leading  principles  of  the  Semi-Pelagians  were 
the  five  following:  i.  That  God  did  not  dispense  his  grace  to 
one  more  than  another,  in  consequence  of  Predestination,  u  <• 
an  eternal  and  absolute  decree  \  but  was  willing  to  save  ftU 
znen,  if  they  complied  with  the  terms  of  his  gospel.  2.  That 
CufiisT  died  for  ail  men.  3.  That  the  grace  purchased  m 
Christ,  and  necessary  to  salvation,  was  o£fered  to  aU  met. 
4.  That  roan,  before  he  received  grace,  was  capable  of  faith 
and  holy  desires.  5.  That  man  horn  free,  was  consequeotly 
capable  of  resisting  the  influences  of  grace,  or  compiying  with 
its  suggestions.  See  Basnage,  Hisioire  de  i^Eglise^  torn.  i. 
livr.  xii.  cap»  i.  p.  696,  &c. 

[/J  Tag.  Basnage,  Hist,  de  l^Eglise^  torn.  i.  livr.  xii.  cap.  L 
Hist.  Isitteraire  de  la  Trance y  torn.  ii.  Pr<r/I  p.  9.  Voisii 
Histor,  Peingiana^  lib.  v,  p.  538.  Scipio  Maffei  (under 
the  fictitious  name  of  Irenaus  Veronensis)  De  Hitresi  Pf* 
iagiana  in  tomo  xxix.  OpuscuL  Scientif  Angelx  Calogeree^ 
p.  399- 
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rics  could  stop  its  rapid  and  extensive  progress,  cent. 
Add  to  its  other  advantages,  that  neither  Auous-  p  ^  ^\  „^ 
TIN,  nor  his  followers,  had  ventured  to  condemn 
it  in  all  its  parts,  nor  to  brand  it  as  an  impious 
and  pernicious  heresy. 

XXVU.  This  was  the  commencement  of  those  various  ^ 
nnhappy  contests,  those  subtile  and  perplexingwcscon- * 
disputes  concerning  grace,  or  the^  nature  and  ope- ««"»*»« 
lation  of  that  divine  power,  which  is  essentially  ^^^' 
ieqiiired  in  order  to  salvation,  that  rent  the  church 
into  the  most  deplorable  divisions  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  succ  ceding  age,  and  which, 
to  the  deep  sorrow  and  regret  of  every  true  and 
generous  Christian,  have  been  continued  down  to 
the  present  time.     The  doctrine  of  Augustin, 
who^as  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  work  of  conver- 
sion and  sanctification,  all  was  to  be  attributed  to 
a  divine  energy,  and  nothing  to  human  agency, 
had  many  followers  in  all  ages  of  the  church; 
though  his  disciples  have  never  been  entirely 
agreed  about  the  manner  of  explaining  what  he 
taught  upon  that  head  [k].     The  followers  of 
Cassian  were,  however,  much  more  numerous, 
and  his  doctrine,  though  variously  explained,  was 
received  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  monastic 
schools  in  Gaul^  from  whence  it  spread  itself  far 
and  wide  through  the  European  provinces.     As 
to  the  Greeks,  and  other  eastern  Christians,  they 
had  embraced  the  Semi-Pelagian  doctrine  before 
Cassian,  and  still  adhere  firmly  to  it.    The  ge- 
nerality of  Christians  looked  upon  the  opinions  of 

Pelagius 

fr  W  It  IS  well  known  that  the  Jansenists  and  Jesuits  both 
plead  the  authority  of  St  Augustin,  in  behalf  of  their  op- 
posite systems  with  respect  to  predestination  and  grace.  This 
knotty  doctrine  has  excrci-ed  severely  the  pretended  infalli- 
bility of  the  popes,  a:id  exposed  it  to  the  lauijhter  of  the  wi'-e 
Upm  many  occasions  j  and  the  famous  Bu//  Unigenitus^  which 
of  Uic  years  has  madt*  such  nuisc,  set  Clement  XI.  in  direct 
oppjsiiion  with  several  of  the  most  celebrated  Roman  pontifs. 
Which  arc  wc  to  believe  ? 
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C  B  N  T.  Pelagius  as  daring  and  presumptuous ;  and  cveii 
Pj^y*^,,  to  those  who  adopted  them  in  tecret,  they  ap- 
peared too  free  and  too  far  removed  from  the  no- 
tions commonly  received,  to  render  the  public 
profession  of  them  adviseable  and  prudent.  Cer- 
tain, however,  it  is,  that  in  all  ai^es  of  the  church 
there  have  been  several  persons,  who,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  doctrine  attributed  to  this  heretic, 
have  b^eUeved  mankind  endowed  with  a  natural 
power  of  paying  to  the  divine  laws  a  perfect  obe^ 
diencc* 
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SIXTH    CENTURY. 


PART    I. 

The  External  History  of  the  Church. 


CHAP.    I. 

Concerning'  the  prosperous  events  which  happened  to 
the  church  during  this  tentury. 

I.  THHE  zeal  of  the  bishops  of  Constantinople^  cent. 

X       seconded  by  the  protection   and   influ-      vi. 
«icc    of    the    Grecian     Emperors,    increased  ^JLI!;^L-i" 
the   number  of  Christians    in   the  east,   and  The  pro- 
contributed  to  the  conversion   of  some  barba-  chri5^,n 
W)us  nations,  of  those,  particularly,  who  lived  religion  in 
Qpon  the  borders  of  the  Euxine  sea,  as  appears  ^*^^ 
by  the  most  authentic  records  of  Grecian  history. 
Among  these  nations  were  the  Abasgi,  who  inha- 
bited the  country  lying  between  the  coasts  of  the 
htxine  sea,  and  mount  Caucasus^  and  who  em- 
braced Christianity   under  the  reign  of  Justi- 
nian [a]  ;  the  Heruli,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Da- 
««6e,  and  who  were  converted  under  the  same 
^gn  [i] ;  as  also   the   Alans,   Lazi,   and  Zani, 
^th  other  uncivilized  countries,  whose  situation, 
*t  this  time,  is  only  known  by  vague  and   imper- 
fect 

[*]  Procopius,  De  hello  Gothico,  lib.  iv.  cap.  iii.     Le  Quin 
9ne/u  Cbristranuff  torn.  t.  p.  135 1. 
Ijf]  P&opopius,  1.  c«  lib.  ii.  cap.  xir. 
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c  E  N  T.fect  conjectures.  These  conversions,  indeed^ 
p  A Yv  I.  however  pompously  they  may  sound,  were  ex- 
^  y  '  tremely  superficial  and  imperfect,  as  we  learn 
from  the  most  credible  accounts  that  have  been 
given  of  them.  All  that  was  required  of  these 
darkened  nations  amounted  to  an  oral  profession 
of  their  faith  in  ChrIst,  to  their  abstaining  fibm 
sacrificing  to  the  gods,  and  their  committing  tc 
memory  certain  forms  of  doctrine  ;  while  little 
<^are  was  taken  to  enrich  their  minds  with  pious 
sentiments,  or  to  cultivate  in  their  hearts  vir- 
tuous affections.  So  that  even  after  their  con- 
version to  Christianity,  they  retained  their  pri* 
mitive  ferocity  and  savage  manners,  and  conti- 
nued to  distinguish  themselves  by  the  most  horrid 
acts  of  cruelty  and  rapine,  and  the  practice  of  all 
sorts  of  wickedness.  In  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Grecian  provinces,  and  even  in  the  capital  of  the 
eastern  empire,  there  were  still  multitudes  who 
preserved  a  secret  attachment  to  the  Pagan  reli- 
gion. Of  these  vast  numbers  were  brought  over 
to  Christianity  under  the  reign  of  Justin, 
by  the  ministerial  labours  of  John,  bishop  of 
Asia  [c]. 
Id  the  west.  II.  In  the  westem  parts,  Remigius,  or  Reah, 
bishop  of  Rheimsj  who  is  commonly  called  The 
apostle  of  the  Gaulsy  signalized  his  zeal  in  the  con- 
version of  those  who  still  adhered  to  the  ancient 
superstitions  [d]  ;  and  his  success  was  consider- 
able, particularly  after  that  auspicious  period 
when  CLovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  embraced  the 
gospel. 

In  Britain^  several  circumstances  concurred  to 
favour  the  propagation  of  Christianity.     Ethel- 
BERT,    king   of  Kenty'^nd    the    most   consider- 
able 

[cj  los.  Sim.  Asslm annus,  B'.U oth.  Orient.  Va:ic,  tcm.  ii- 
p.  s,. 

L</]  Hiitoirc  Lnieraire  de  la  France,  toni.  iii.  p.  155. 
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1,0  Je  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs,  among  whom  cent, 
;bat  island  was  at  this  time  divided,  married  Ber-p  ^^'i^,  i^ 
rHA,  daughter  of  Cherebert,  king  of  Paris^  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  this  century.     This  prin- 
cess, partly  by  her  own  influence,  aqd  partly  by 
the  pious  efforts  of  the  clergy,  who  followed  her 
into  Britain^  gradually  formed,  in  the  mind  of 
"ExHELBERT,  a  Certain  inclination  to  the  Christian 
leligion.     While  the  king  was  in  this  favourable 
disposition,  Gregory  the  Great  sent  into  Britain^ 
A,  D.  596,  forty  Benedictine  monks,  with  Au- 
GUSTIN  at  their  head   [^],  in  order  to  bring  to 
perfection  what  the  pious  queen  had  so  happily 
begun.     This  monk,  seconded  by  the  zeal  and 
assistance  of  Bertha,  converted  the  king,  and 
the  greatest   part  of  the   inhabitants  of  Kent^ 
and  laid   anew  the   foundations  of  the  British 
church  [/]. 

The  labours  of  Columbas,  an  Irish  monk, 
^ere  attended  with  success  among  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  many  of  whom  embraced  the  gospel  of 
Christ  [^]. 

In  Germany^  the  Bohemians,  Thuringians,  and 

*^ii,  are  said  to  have  abandoned,  in  this  century, 

their  antient  superstitions  [/j],  and  to  have  re- 

VoL.  II.  H  ceived 

fr  [r]  This  British  apostle  was  prior  of  the  monastery  of 
81  Andrew,  of  the  order  of  St  Bknudkt,  at  Eome,  Aucr 
«» arrival  in  Eng/am/,  he  converted  the  heathen  temples  into 
places  of  Christian  worship,  erected  Chnti  Church  into  a  cathe- 
^l,  opened  a  seminary  of  learning,  founded  the  abbey  of  St 
AuGUSTiN,  received  episcopal  ordination  frcm  ihc  priiT^ute  of 
^Ut^  was  invested  by  Pope  Griigory  with  power  over  all  the 
"ritish  hishops  and  Saxon  prelates,  and  was  the  first  arch-bi- 
^^)  of  Canterbury, 

r/]  Redk,  Histor»  Kcc/es.  Gentes  Ar^rhr.  lib.  I.  cap.  \\;ti. 
P- 55.  edit.  Chitleti.  RafinV  iii story  of  Etn-Jaml,  .'ht^  "^g-ic- 
'or.  lom.  lii.  Februar.  p.  470. 

.?]  BcDE,  Hlstor,  Eccics,  lib.  ii:.  cap.  iv    p.  t;^.;. 
[^1  Henr.  Canisii  /.^•r//<?//   yVva^wrr,  torn.  tII.  jart   II.  p. 
^^'  AvENTiNUS,  Annal,  Biocrum. 

H 
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CENT,  ceived  the  light  of  divine  truth  ;  though  this  fact 
T  A  E  T  I.  ^PP^^rs  extremely  doubtful  to  many. 
*— -V — -'  All  these  conversions  and  sacred  exploits  will 
lose  much  of  their  importance  in  the  esteem  of 
such,  as  examine  with  attention  the  accounts 
which  have  been  given  of  them  by  the  writers  of 
this  and  the  succeeding  ages.  For  by  these  ac- 
counts it  appears,  that  the  converted  nations 
now  i|ientioned,  retained  a  great  part  of  their 
former  impiety,  superstition,  and  licentiousness  ; 
and  that,  attached  to  Christ  by  a  mere  outward 
and  nominal  profession,  they,  in  effect,  renounced 
the  purity  of  his  doctrine,  and  the  authority  of 
his  gospel,  by  their  flagitious  lives,  and  the  su- 
perstitious and  idolatrous  rites  and  institutions 
which  they  continued  to  observe  [i]. 
The  j;wt  III,  A  vast  multitude  of  Jews,  converted  to 
iiJ^vCTai  Christianity  in  several  places,  were  added  to  the 
pjaccf.  church  during  the  course  of  this  century.  Many 
m  the  east,  particularly  the  inhabitants  oiBorium^ 
a  city  of  Lihya^  were  brought  over  to  the  truth 
by  the  persuasion  and  influence  of  the  emperor 
Justinian  \K\.  In  the  west,  the  zeal  and  autho^ 
rityofthe  Galic  and  Spanish  monarchs,  the  ef- 
forts of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  the  labours 
of  Avni.  s,  bishop  of  Hennas  engaged  numbers  of 
that  blinded  nation  to  receive  the  gospel.  It  must, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  of  these  conver- 
sions, the  greatest  part  were  owing  to  the  libe- 
rality of  Christian  princes,  or  to  the  fear  of  pu- 
nishment, rather  than  to  the  force  of  argument, 

f  f  J  I'his  IS  ingenuously  confessed  by  the  Benedictine  monks, 
in  the  Hutoire  Litter  aire  de  la  France^  torn,  iii.  Introduc  p.  8» 
II.  13.  See  also  the  orders  given  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  in  his  Epist,  lib.  xi.  Ixxvi.  p.  1176.  torn, 
ii.  opp.  edit.  Benedict,  where  we  find  him  permitting  them  to 
sacrifice  to  the  saints,  on  their  respective  holidays,  the  victims 
which  they  had  formerly  offered  to  the  gods.  See  also  WiL» 
IClKS^s  CQncil'nc  Magna  Britannieey  torn,  i,  p.  18. 

£ij  I^ocoms,  De  JEdi/idis  Juitiniam^  lib.  vi  cap.  iL 
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or  to  the  love  of  truth.    In  GauL  the  Tews  were  c  e  n  t. 
cornpelled  by  Childeric  to  receive  the  ordinance  p  ^  ^  V  x. 
of  baptism ;  and  the  same  despotic  method  of  con-  ^      v    *• 
"Verting  was  practised  in  Spain  [/].     This   me-        < 
'^liod,  however,  was  entirely  disapproved  by  Gre- 
>OORY  the  Great>  who,  though  extremely  severe 
mipon  the  heretics,  would  suffer  jio  violence  to  be 
ioflfered  to  the  Jews  [m]. 

IV.  If  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  writers  of  The  mira- 
Wis  century,  the  conversion  of  these  uncivilized  ^^"^^^" 
tiations  to  Christianity  was  principally  effected  by 
tiic  prodigies  and  miracles  which  the  heralds  of 
The  gospel  were  enabled  to   work  in  its  behalf. 
But  the  conduct  of  the  converted  nations  is  suf- 
ficient to  invalidate  the  force  of  these  testimo- 
nies: for  certainly  had  such  miracles  been  wrought 
simong  them,  their  lives  would  have  been  more 
suitable  to  their  profession,  and  their  attachment 
*TOd  obedience  to  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  the 
gospel  more  steadfast  and  exemplary  than  they  ap- 
Jear  to  have  been.     Besides,  as  we  have  already 
liad  occasion   to  observe,   in   abandoning  their 
^tncient  superstitions,  the  greatest  part  of  them 
^ere  more  influenced  by  the  exainple  and  autho- 
rity of  their  princes,  than  by  force  of  argument, 
^the  power  of  a  rational  conviction.     And,  in- 
deed, if  we  consider   the   wretched   manner  in 
"Which  many  of  the  first  Christian  mi^bionaries  per- 
^    formed  the  solemn  task  they  had  undertaken,  we 
•hall  perceive  that  they  wanted  not  many  argu- 
ments to  enforce  the  doctrines  they  taught,  and 
tte  discipline  they  recommended  ;   for  they  re- 
^vured  nothing  of  these  barbarous  people  that  was 

H  2  •       diiTic.i't 

[/]  Greg.   Turon.    H'stor,    Francor.   lib.    vi.   c?]..  x>  i.  ■ 
■^'Woius,  De  vcttri  more  hapuzatnii  'judctos  ci  inJiiieieSy  cl;). 
*•  P*  7^.  704.  ifirii.  ii.  part  11.  ..pp. 

[*]  Sec  his  EpistUs^  book  i.  ep.  xlvii.  turn.  li.  oop,  p.  ^a'. 
*"^t' Benedict,  particularly  ti.ose  uliJc*!  ^^  uiot?  lO  Vir  v 
^»osof  Aries f  "iuEOiiORu^f  of  MarseiiUi.  and  Peter  of  Tg.-^ 
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CENT,  difficult  to  be  performed,  or  that  laid  any  re* 
Part  I  ^^r^^t)lc  restraint  upon  their  appetites  and  pas- 
sions. The  principal  injunctions  they  imposed 
upon  these  rude  proselytes  were,  that  they  should 
get  by  heart  certain  summaries  of  doctrine,  and 
pay  to  the  images  of  Christ  and  the  saints  the 
same  religious  service  'which  they  had  formerly 
offered  to  the  statues  of  the  gods.  Nor  were 
they  at  all  delicate  or  scrupulous  in  chusin^  the 
means  of  establishing  their  credit ;  for  they  look- 
ed upon  it  as  lawful,  nay,  even  meritorious,  to 
deceive  an  ignorant  and  inattentive  multitude, 
by  representing  to  them  as  prodigies,  things  that 
were  merely  natural,  as  we  learn  from  the  most 
authentic  records  of  these  times. 


CHAP.     \l. 

Concerning  the  calamitous  events  which  happened  to 
the  church  during  this  century. 

Some  re-    I.  HPHOUGH    the    abjuration    of   Paganism 
maini  of  J[     ^^s,  by  the  imperial  law$,  made  a  ne- 

mrc^bT   cessary  step  to  preferment,  and  to  the  exerci- 
found  in     sing  all  public  offices;  yet  several  persons,  reputed 
tui7.^"*"     for  their  erudition  and  gravity  of  manners,  per- 
sisted in  their  adherence  to  the  antient  supersti- 
tion.     Tribonian,  the  famous  compiler  of  the 
Roman  law,  is  thought,  by   some,  to  have  been. 
among  the  number  of  those   who  continued  in, 
their  prejudices  against  the  Christian  religion  j 
and  such  also,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  was  the 
case  of  Procopius,  the  celebrated  historian.     It 
as  at   least  undoubtedly  certain,  that  Agathias, 
who  was  an  eminent  lawyer  at  Smyrna^  and  who 
had  also  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  as  an 
historical  writer,  persevered  in  his  attachment  to 
the  Pagan  worship.     These  illustrious  Gentiles 

were 
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exempted  from  the  severities  which  were  cent 

VJ. 
P  A  R  r  IL 


ployed  frequently  to  engage  the  lower  ord  ?rs      ^'' 


to  abandon  the  service  of  the  gods.     The  rigour 
of  the  laws,  as  it  usually  happens  in  human  life, 
fell  only  upon  those  who  had  neither  rank,  for- 
tune, nor  court-favour  to  ward  off  their  execu- 
tion. 

II.  Surprised  as  we  may  be  at  the  protection  Seycfai 
granted  to  the  persons  now  mentioned,  and  that^i^V" 
at  a  time  when  the  gospel  was,  in  many  instances,  chri  ti- 
propagated  by  unchristian  methods ;  it  will  ap-""'^' 
pear  still  more  astonishing,  that  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophers, whose  opposition  to  Christianity  was 
universally  known,  should  be  permitted,  in  Greece 
and  E^ypt^  to  teach  publicly  the  tenets  of  their 
^ct,  which  were  absolutely  incompatible  with 
Ae  doctrines  of  the  gospel.    These  doctors  indeed 
^ected,  generally  speaking,   a  high  degree  of 
'Hoderation  and  prudence,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
^odified  their  expressions  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
^ve  to  the  Pagan  system  an  evangelical  aspect, 
Extremely  adapted  to  deceive  the  unwary,  as  the 
^^mples  of  Chalcidius  [//]  and  Alexander  of 

Lycopolis 

tS*  [«]  The  religion  of  Chalcidius  has  been  much  cRs- 
^**kcd  among  the  learned.     Cave  seems  inclined  to  rank  him 
^'^ong  the  Christian  writers,  though  he  expresses  some  uncer- 
tainty  about  the  matter.       Hukt,   G.  J.  Vossius,   Fabri- 
^lUs,  and  Beausobre,  decide  with  somewhat  more  assurance 
^*^  Chaixidius  was  a  Christian.       Some  learned  men  have 
''^^taincd,  on  the  contrary,  that  many  things  in  the  writings 
'^^  this  lage  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the   Pagan  philoso- 
phers.    Our  learned  author,  in  his  notes  to  liis  Latin  transla- 
"On  of  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System^  and  in  a  Dissertation 
^f  turhaia  per  recent iores  Platonicos  Ecclesia^  lays  down  an  hy- 
pothesis, which  holds  the  middle  way  between  these  two  ex- 
^cmcs.    He  is  of  opinion  that  Chalcidius  neither  rejected  nor 
tnibraced  the  whole  system  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  but  select- 
ed out  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  and  the  tenets  of  Plato,  a  bo- 
^y  of  divinity,  in  which,  however,  Platonism  was  predominant  j 
W«i  that  he  was  one  of  those   Syncrctist,  or  Eclectic  philoso- 
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c  E  N  T.^y^^P^^^'^  abundantly  testify  [o].  Some  of  them 
VI.  however  were  less  modest,  nay,  carried  their  au- 
r  ^  *  ^  \  dacinus  efforts  against  Christianity  so  far  as  to  re- 
vile it  publicly.  Damascius,  in  the  life  of  Iso- 
DORUS,  and  in  other  places,  casts  upon  the  Chris- 
tians the  most  ignominious  aspersions  [J>]  ;  Sim- 
PLicits,  in  his  illustratioiis  of  the  .Aristotelian 
philosophy,  throws  out  several  malignant  insinu- 

?tioiu 

phcrs,  who  abounded  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  who 
attempted  the  u^iiiivg  Pa^a.usm  and  Christianity  into  one  mot* 
ley  system.  This  accou^it  of  the  matter;  hou  ever,  appears  toq 
vague  to  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Critlcai  History  of  PbilosO' 
pby^  M.  Brucker.  This  excellent  writer  agrees  with  Dr  Mo-' 
SHEIM  in  rhis,  that  Chaixiuius  followed  the  motley  method  of 
the  eclectic  Platonists,  but  does  not  see  any  thing  in  this  in- 
consistent with  his  ha^lng  publicly  professed  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. For  the  question  is  not,  whether  this  philosopher  was 
a  sound  and  orthodox  Christian,  which  M.  Brucker  denies  hinx 
tthavc  been,  but  whether  he  had  abandoned  the  Pagan  riteS|^ 
and  made  a  public  profession  of  Christianity  ;  and  this  our  plu-' 
losophical  historian  lo^ks  upon  as  evident.  For  though,  in  the 
commentary  upon  Plato's  Timausy  Chalcisius  teaches  seve- 
ral doctriiies  that  sce^m  to  strike  at  the  foundations  of  our  holy, 
rclij^ion,  ye*"  the  same  miiy  be  said  of  Origek,  CleM£XS  A- 
LEXA>:drin'1's,  Arnobius,  and  others,  who  are,  nevertheless, 
reckoned  among  the  professors  of  Christianity.  The  reader 
w'll  find  a  most  excellent  view  of  the  different  opinions  con- 
cernintT  the  religion  of  Chalcidius,  in  the  Hut.  Critica  Pbi" 
hsoph'icc  Britckkri,  tom.  iii.  p.  472 — 485.  llic  truth  of  the. 
matter  seems  to  be  this,  that  the  Eclectics,  before  Christianity_ 

became  the  religion  of  the  state,  enriched  their  system  from  the 

gosp»*l,  but  ran!::ed  rVemselvcs  under  the  standards  of  Plato  \ 
and  that  they  1  .-•  ?ivfd  to  thofc  of  Christ,  without  any  consi— *" 
derable  chaniT*^  '^f  their  system,  when  the  examples  and  autho-^ 
rity  of  the  empcrcrs  rendered  the  profession  of  the  Christiai^ 
religion  a  matter  of  pn'.dcnce,  as  %vell  as  its  own  excellence  ten-— 
dered  »t  most  justly  a  matter  of  choice. 

95*  [0]  Alexander  wrote  a  treatise  against  the  Manichse-^ 
ans,  which  is  Published  by  CoMBEFis,  in  the  second  tome  o^ 
his  ^uctor.  Noviss,  Bif'/ioth,  PP.  Photius,  Combefis,  and  ou^" 
learned  Cave  looked  upon  Alexander  as  a  proselyte  to  Chri- 
stianity. Put  T<K  M'SORRK  has  demonstrated  the  contrary.  Sc^? 
His  to 're  lie  llanicbeisme^  part  II.  Discours  Preiiminaire^  sect'* 
13.  p.  236. 

[p]  PiiOTTUSj  Bil/t'oibeca'  Cod.  ccadii.  p.  1027. 
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^tions  against  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  cent. 

£picbeiremato  of  Proclus,  written  expressly  against  p  ^  Tt   i. 

the  disciples  of  Jesus,  were  universally  read,  and  ^      v     ^ 

'were,   on   that   account,  accurately  refuted  hy 
Philoponus  [j].     All  this  shews,  that  many  of 
the  magistrates,  who  were  witnesses  of  these  ca- 
lumnious attempts  against  the  gospel,  were  not 
so  much  Christians  in  reahty,  as  in  appearance  ; 
otherwise   they  would  not  have   permitted  the 
slanders  of  these  licentious  revilers  to  pass  with- 
out correction  or  restraint. 

III.  Notwithstanding  the  extensive  progress  of  The  sutftr. 
the  gospel,  the  Christians,  even  in  this  century,  |i;«^.°^*^*^ 
suffered  grievously,  in  several  places,   from  theu,  [,^crai 
savage  cruelty  and  bitterness  of  their  enemies.  Inpi«»ccs. 
Britain^  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  were  masters  of 
that  kingdom,  involved  a  multitude  of  its  antient 
inhabitants,  who  professed  Christianity,   in  the 
deepest  distresses,  and  tormented  them  with  all 
that  variety  of  suffering,  which  the  injurious  and 
malignant  spirit  of  persecution  could  invent  [;]. 
The  Huns,  in  their  irruption  into  Thrace,  Greece^ 
and  the  other  provinces,  during  the  reign  of  J  us- 
TiNiAN,  treated  the  Christians  with  great  barba- 
rity ;  not  so  much,  perhaps,  from  an  aversion  to 
Christianity,  as  from  an  hostile  spirit  of  hatred 
against  the  Greeks,  and  a  desire  of  overturning 
and  destroying  their  empire.     The  face  of  affairs 
^as  totally  changed  in  Italy,  about  the  middle  of 
this  century,  by  a  grand  revolution  which  hap- 


pened vmder  the  reign  of  ^ 


usTiKi^\N  I.     This  em- 


peror, by  the  arms  of  Narses,  overturned  the 
Ijngdom  of  the  Ostrogoths,  which  had  subsisted 
ninety  years;  and  subdued  all  Italy  under  his  dc- 
niinion.  The  state  of  things,  however,  which 
^revolution  introduced,  was  not  of  a  very  long 

H  4  dura- 

U]  Sec  J.  A.  Fabricii  Bibliotbeca  Graca,  vol.  iii.  p.  522. 
.  '''J  Uss£iLii  ladex  CbronoL  ^ntiquit^  Ecclcs.  Britann.  iub* 
WW  ad  A.  508.  p.  XI23« 
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c  E  N  T.  duration  for  the  Lombards,  a  fierce  and  warlike 
Pa  »^T  ii.P^opl^i  headed  by  Alboinus  their  king,  and  join- 
ed by  several  other  German  nations,  issued  forth 
from  Pannonia^  in  the  year  568,  under  the  reign 
of  Justin,  invaded  Italy ;  and,  having  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  whole  country,  except 
Rome  and  Ravenna^  erefcted  a  new  kingdom 
at  Ticinum.  Under  these  new  tyrants,  who,  to 
the  natural  ferocity  of  their  characters,  1  added  an 
aversion  to  the  religion  of  Jesus,  the  Christians, 
in  the  beginning,  endured  calamities  of  every 
kind.  But  the  fury  of  these  savage  usurpers  gra- 
dually subsided ;  and  their  manners  contracted, 
from  time  to  time,  a  milder  character.  Autha- 
Ris,  the  third  monarch  of  the  Lombards,  em- 
braced Christianity,  as  it  was  professed  by  the 
Arians,  in  the  year  587.  But  his  successor  Agi- 
LULF,  who  married  his  widow  Theudilinda, 
was  persuaded,  by  that  princess,  to  abandon  Ari- 
anism,  and  to  adopt  the  tenets  of  the  Nicene  Ca^ 
tholics  [j-]. 

But  the  calamities  of  the  Christians,  in  all  other 
countries,  were  light  and  inconsiderable  in  com- 
parison of  those  which  they  suffered  in  Persia  un- 
der Choroes;  the  inhuman  monarch  of  that  na- 
tion. This  monster  of  impiety  aimed  his  auda- 
cious and  desperate  efforts  against  heaven  itself; 
for  he  publicly  declared,  that  he  wovdd  make  war 
not  only  upon  Justinian,  but  also  upon  the  God 
of  the  Christians;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  blas- 
phemous menace,  he  vented  his  rage  against  the 
followers  of  Jesus  in  the  most  barbarous  manner 
and  put  multitudes  of  them  to  the  most  cruel  an 
ignominious  deaths  [/]• 

[j]  Paol,  Diacon.  De  gestis  Longobardorum^  lib.  ii.  ca 
11.  xxvii.  p.  219.  231.  edit.  Lindcnbrogii.  Mvratorh  jinti 
I:ali<Vy  toni.  i.  p.  15.  torn.  ii.  p.  297.  Giannone,  HUtoire  < 
I\a/)/es^tom,  i.  p.  302. 

[/]  Procopius,  DebeVo  Pcruco^  lib,  ii.  cap.  xxvi. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Concerning  the  state  of  letters  and  philosophy  during 

this  century. 

THE  incursions  of  the  barbarous  nations  intoc  e  n  r, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  western  provinces,  p  ^  ^\  u, 
vere  extremely  prejudicial  to  the   interests  of^— v— ' 
learning  and  philosophy,  as  must  be  known  to  all  l^xJ^^ 
who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  in  the  wctt, 
these  unhappy  times.     During  these  tumultuous 
scenes  of  desolation  and   horror,  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences  would  have  been  totally  extinguished, 
had  they  not  found  a  place   of  refuge,  such  as  it 
was,  among  the  bishops,  and  the  monastic  orders. 
Here  they  assembled  their  scattered  remains,  and 
received  a  degree  of  culture  which  just  served  to 
keep  them   from   perishing.      Those   churches, 
which  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Cathe- 
drals, had  schools^ erected  under  their  jurisdiction, 
in  which  the  bishop,  or  a  certain  person  appoint- 
ed by  him^  instructed  the  youth  \nx\i(^  seven  liberal 
Ms,2i^  a  preparatory  introduction  to  the  study  of 
the  scriptures  [^/].     Persons  of  both  sexes,  who 
had  devoted  themselves  to  the  monastic  life,  were 
obliged,  by  the  founders  of  their  respective  or- 
ders, to  employ  daily   a  certain  portion   of  their 
time  in  reading  the  ancient  doctors  of  the  church, 

whose 

H  Fleury,  Discours  sur  lUIlstoire  Eccles.depuis  t'an  600, 
&c.  sect.  21.  p.  ^6.  torn.  xiii.  de  i^H'tstoire  Kccies, — Histoirg, 
Litter,  de  la  France^  torn.  iii.  Intr.  sect.  32.  p.  12.  Herm.  Com-  ' 
limn  Anuq.  Acadcmic<gy  p.  66 — 167.  edit.  Heummaon. 
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c  E  N  T.  whose  writings  were  looked  upon  as  the  rich  re- 
p  A  iTt  I  pcrtories  of  celestial  wisdom,  in  which  all  the 
*■     i    ->  treasures  of  theology  were  centered  [A].     Hence 
libraries  were  formed  in  all  the  monasteries,  and 
the  pious  and  learned  productions  of  the  Christian 
and  other  writers  were  copied  and  dispersed  by 
the  diligence  of  transcribers  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  who  were  generally  such  monks  as,  by 
weakness  of  constitution,  or  other  bodily  infirmi- 
fies,  were  rendered  incapable  of  harder  labour. 
To  these  establishments  we  owe  the  preservation 
and  possession  of  all  the  antient,  authors  sacred 
and  profane,  who  escaped,  in  this  manner,  the  sa- 
vage fury  of  Gothic  ignorance,  and  are  happily 
transmitted  to  our  times.  It  is  also  to  be  obsetved, 
that,  besides  the  schools  that  belonged  to  the  ca« 
thedrals,  there  were  others  opened  in  the  mo- 
nasteries, in  which  the  youth  who  were  set  apart 
for  the  monastic  life,  were  instructed  by  the  ab- 
bot, or  some  of  his  ecclesiastics,  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  [^], 
Tiicicico.       IL  But  these  institutions  and  establishments,^ 
mi^t  ve-  however  laudable,  did  not  produce   such  happy 
ry  impcr-   cfTccts  as  might  havc  been  expected  from  thenu 
^^'       For,  not  to  speak  of  the  indolence  of  certain  ab- 
bots and  bishops,  w^ho  neglected  entirely  the  du- 
ties of  their  stations,  nor  of  the  bitter  aversion 
which  others  discovered  towards  every   sort  of 
learning  and  erudition,  which  they  considered  as 
pernicious  to  the  progress  of  piety  [d]  ;  not  to 

speak 

[^]  Benedict.  Anianensis  Concordia  Regu/arumj  lib.  ii.  p. 
55'  64.  75.  77.  80,  100.  lib.  iii.  p.  16 — ^41,  &c.  edit.  Hug. 
Mcnardi.  Jo.  Mabillon,  Fraf.  ad  S^c,  i.  Actor.  SS.  Ot^m 
Bened,  p.  44. 

[c]  Benedict.  Concord.  Reg.  lib.  ii.  p.  232.  Mabillon, 
Actor,  SS,  Ord,  Bcned,  torn.  i.  p.  314. 

[</j  Gregort  the  Great  is  said  to  have  been  of  this  num- 
ber, and  to  have  ordered  a  multitude  of  the  productions  or 
^  Pagan  writers,  and  among  others  Livi's  Roman  History^  to  b^ 

cosunittc^ 
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fpeak  of  the  illiberal  ignorance  which  several  pre-^  e  n  T. 
lates  affected,  and  which  they  injudiciously  con-     vl 
foa.rided  with  Christian  simplicity  [^]  j  even  those f  ^".^: 
who  applied  themselves  to  the  study  and  propa- 
gation of  the  sciences,  were  for  the  most  part, 
extremely    unskilful    and    illiterate ;    and  the 
blanches  of  learning  taught  in  the  schools,  were 
inconsiderable,  both  as  to  their  quality  and  their 
number  [/].     Greek  literature  w-as  almost  every 
where  neglected ;  and  those  who,  by   profession, 
had  devoted  themselves  to  the  culture  of  Latin 
erudition,  spent  their  time  and  labour  in  gram- 
matical subtilties  and  quibbles,  as  the  pedantic 
examples  of   Isodorus  and  Cassiodorus  abun- 
dandy  shew.     Eloquence  was  degraded  into  a 
rhetorical  bombast,  a  noisy  kind  of  declamation, 
which  was  composed  of  motley  and  frigid  allego- 
ries and  barbarous   terms,  as  may   even  appear 
from  several  parts  of  the  writings  of  those  superi- 
or geniuses  who  surpassed  thi^r  contemporaries  in 
precision  and  elegance,  sucli  as  Boethius,  Cas- 
siodorus, Eknodius,  and  others..    As  to  the  o- 
ther  liberal  arts,  they  shared  the   common  cala- 
niity;  and  as  they  were  now  cultivated,  had  no- 
thing very  liberal  or  elegant  in  their  appearance, 
consisting  entirely  in  a  few  dry  rules,  which,  in- 
stead of  a  complete  and  finished  system,  produced 
only  ^  ghabtly  and  lifeless  skeleton. 

III.  Philosophy  fared  still  worse  than  litem— r^g  ,t^y 
ture:  for  it  was  entirely  banished  from  all  the  se-ofpi»tio»- 
minaries  w  hich  were  under  the  inspection  and  go-^^^  ****^ 
vernment  of  the  ecclesiastical  order.     The  great- 
est part  of  these  zealots  looked  upon  the  study  of 
philosophy  not    only  as  useless,  but  even  perni- 
cious 

^^mmlttcd  to  the  flames.  Sec  Gabriel  Liron,  SingularilJs 
ilinar.  et  Litter,  torn.  i.  p.  i66. 

L^]  Mabillon.  Fraf,  ad  Stcc,  i.  Benedict,  p.  46. 

[/]  See  M.  AuR.  Cassioduri  Liber  de  septcm  DiscipHnu^ 
Y^ich  is  ertant  among  his  work^,  • 
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CENT,  cious  to  those  who  had  dedicated  themselves  to 
F  A  R  T  n.  ^he  service  o£  religion.     The  most  eminent,  nay, 
^"  %     ^  almost  the  only  Latin  philosopher  of  this  age,  was 
the  celebrated    Boethius,  privy    counsellor   to 
Theodoric,  king   of  the  Ostrogoths    in    Italy^ 
This  illustrious  senator  had  embraced  the   Pla- 
tonic philosophy  [^],  but  approved  also,  as  waa 
usual  among  the  modern  Platonics,  the  doctrine 
of  Aristotle,  and  illuttrated  it  in   his  writings. 
And  it  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  diligence 
and  zeal  with  which  he  explained  and  recom- 
mended the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  that  it  arose 
now  among  the  Latins  to  a  higher  degree  of  ere* 
dit  than  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 
The  itotc        IV.  The  state  of  the  liberal  arts  among  the 
^!ra^c  Greeks  was,  in  several  places,  much  more  flou- 
Grccki.      rishing  than  that  in  which  we   have  left  them 
among  the  Latins ;  and  the  emperors  raised  and 
nourished  a  spirit  of  literary  emulation,   by  the 
noble    rewards   and  the  distinguished    honours 
which  they  attached  to  the  pursuit  of  all  the  va- 
rious branches  of  learning  [/j].     It  is,  however, 
certain,  that  notwithstanding  these  encourage- 
ments, the  sciences  were  cultivated  with  less  ar- 
dour, and  men  of  learning  and  genius  were  less 
numerous  than  in  the  preceding  century. 
^         In  the  beginning  of  this,  the  modem  Platonics 
maintained  as  yet  their  credit,  and  their  philo- 
sophy was  in  vogue.  The  Alexandrian  and  Athe- 
nian schools  flourished,   under    the  direction  of 

DaMASCIUS,        ISIDORUS,        SiMPLICIUS,      EuLAMIUS, 

Hermias, 

[^]  This  will  appear  evident  to  such  as,  with  a  coinpetenK 
knowlcdji^e  of  modern  Pl.itoni*«m,  read  attentively  the  books 
of  BoETius,  De  consolatione^  &.c.  See  also,  on  this  subject, 
Renat.  Vall.  p.  10.  50.  HoLSTENius  en  vita  Porpbyrtiy  p. 
7.  edit.  Cantabr.  See  also  Mascov.  Hisior.  Germanor,  torn, 
ii.  p.  102. 

[i6]  See  the  Codex  1beodos»  torn.  ii.  lib.  vi.  p.  113.  Herm* 
CoNRiNGius,  De  studiis  urbis  Roma  et  Constantino^,  in  a  Di&* 
sertatiou  subjoined  to  his  jintirjuitates  j^cadcmiea:. 


r    ' 
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Her^mias,    Priscianus,  and    others,    who    were  cent. 
plax^ed  on  the  highest  summit  of  literary  glory,  p  ^W  ^ 
Bui:  when  the  emperor  Justinian,  by  a  particu- 
lar ©diet,  prohibited  the  teaching  philosophy  at 
Jtbens  [1]  (which  edict,  no  doubt,  was  levelled  at 
the  modem  Platonism  already  mentioned),   and 
when  his  resentment  began  to  .flame  out  against 
those  who  refused  to   abandon  the  Pagan  wor- 
ship, then  all  these  celebrated  philosophers   took 
refuge  among  the  Persians,   who  were,   at   that 
time  the  ejiemies  of  Rome  [k].     They,  indeed, 
returned  from  their  voluntary  exile,  when   the 
peace  was  concluded  between   the  Persians  and 
the  Romans,  A.  D.  533  [/]  ;   but  they  could  ne- 
ver recover  their  former  credit,   and   they  gra- 
dually disappeared  in  the  public  schools  and   se- 
minaries of  learning,  which  ceased,  at  length,  to 
be  under  their  direction. 

Thus  expired  that  famous  sect,  which  was  di- 
stinguished by  the  title  of  the  Modem  or  Later 
Platonic;  and  which,  for  a  series  of  ages,  had 
produced  such  divisions  and  tumults  in  the  Chri- 
^an  church,  and  been,  in  other  respects,  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  and  progress  of  the  gospel. 
It  was  succeeded  by  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
which  arose  imperceptibly  out  of  its  obscurity, 
and  was  placed  in  an  advantiigeous  light  by  the 
illustrations  of  the  learned ;  but  especially  and 
principally  by  the  celebrated  commentaries  of 
Philoponus.  And,  indeed,  the  knov/ledge  of 
^his  philosophy  was   necessary  for  the  Greeks ; 

since 

y]  Johannes  Malela,  Historia  Chronica^  part  II.  p.  187. 
fdii.  Oxon.  Another  testimony  concerning  this  mattrr  is 
cited  from  a  certain  Chronicle^  at  yet  published,  by  Nic. 
Alemannus,  ad  Proco/ju  Hisior,  yircanam^c^^.  xxvi.  p.  377, 
«dit.  Vcnet. 

[']  Agathias,  Dc  rebus  Jurtinianiy  lib.  li.  p.  49.  cdit.Venct. 
torn.  ii.  Cor/)or,  Byzant. 

[']  Sec  VV£bsKLiN(,ii  Observat.  Variar,  lib.  1.  cap.  xviii. 
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c  E  N  T.  since  it  was  from  the  depths  of  this  peripatetical 
p  ^^^^ ,(  wisdom,  that  the  Monophy sites  and  Hestorian$ 
<  y  *  drew  the  subtilties  with  which  thev  endeavoured 
to  overwhelm  the  abettors  of  the  Ephesian  and 
Chalcedonian  comicils. 
Ill  the  cask.  V.  The  Nestorians  and  Monophy  sites,  who 
lived  in  the  east,  turned  equally  their  eyes  towards 
Aristotle,  and,  in  order  to  train  their  respective 
followers  to  the  field  of  controversy,  and  arm  them 
with  the  subtilties  of  a  contentious  logic,  transla-^ 
ted  the  principle  books  of  that  deep  philoso-^ 
pher  into  their  native  languages.  Seroius,  a 
Monophy  site  and  philosopher,  translated  the  books 
of  Aristotle  intoSyriac  [ni].  Uranius,  a  Sy- 
rian, propagated  the  doctrines  of  this  philosopher 
in  Persia  ;  and  disposed  in  their  favour  Chosroes^ 
the  monarch  of  that  nation;  who  became  a  zeal- 
ous abettor  of  the  peripatetic  system  [»].  Thi 
samq  prince  received  from  one  of  the  Nestorian 
faction  (which  after  having  procured  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Greeks,  triumphed  at  this  time  unri- 
valled in  Persia)  a  translation  of  the  Stagirite  in* 
to  the  Persian  language  [o]. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  among  thes^ 
eastern  Christians  there  were  some  who  rc^ 
jected  both  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  doc«- 
trines ;  and  unwiUing  to  be  obhged  to  others 
for  their  philosophical  knowledge,  invented  sys- 
tems of  their  own,  which  were  inexpressibly  chi- 
merical and  pregnant  with  absurdities.  Of  this 
class  of  original  philosophers  was  Cosmas,  a  Nes- 

torian^ 

[/w]  Gkorgius  Abulpharaius,  Historia  Dynastiar,  publish* 
rd  by  Dr  Pococic,  p.  94.  172. 

[«]    See    Agathias,  De  rvhus  Jusiiniani^  lib.  ii.   p.   48* 

That  Uranius  made  use  of  the  Ari».totclian  philosophy  in  the 

Eiitychian  conuovfrsy,is  evident  even  from  this  single  circum^ 

stance,  ihat  Agathias  rt presents  him  dispui'nj^  concerning  the 

fofsibility  and  immiscihiluy  of  God  C*«'  «•«  vafinrly  km  ^iiQ^vw). 

£9]  AcATUiAS,  1.  c.  lib.  11.  p.  48.  CGit.  Vcnet. 
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loiian,  commonly  called  Indicopleustcs,  whose  cent. 

VI. 
Part  II. 


doctrines  are   extremely  singular,  and  resemble     ^'* 


more  the  notions  of  the  Orientals  than  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Greeks  [p\.  Such  also  was  the 
writer,  from  whose  Exposition  of  the  Octateucb^ 
Photius  has  drawn  several  citations  [q\. 


CHAP.    II. 

Concerning  the  doctors  and  ministers  of  the  church. 

1.  nnHE  external  form  of  church  government  nisputct 
X     continued  without  any  remarkable  alter- between 
ation  during  the  course  of  this  century.     But  the  IIJV'o^c^ 
bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople^  who  were  con-  and  Con- 
sidered as  the  most  eminent  and  principal  rulers  "^**°*^^ 
of  the  Christian  church,  were  engaged  in  perpe- 
tual disputes  about  the  extent  and  limits  of  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  and  seemed  both  to  aspire 
at  the  supreme  authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 
The  bishop  of  Constantinople  not  only  claimed  an 
unrivalled  sovereignty  over  the  eastern  churches, 
but  also  maintained,  that  his  church  was,  in  point 
of  dignity,  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  Rorne.    The 
Roman  pontifs   beheld,  with  impatience,  these 
lordly  pretensions,  and  warmly  asserted  the  pre- 
eminence of  their  church,  and  its  undoubted  su- 
periority over  that  of  Constantinople.      Gregory 
the  Great  distinguished  himself  in   this  violent 
contest;  and  the  following  event  furnished  him 
with  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  zeal.     In  the 
year  588,  John  bishop  of  Constantinople^  surnamcd 
the  Faster,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  ab- 
Btmence  and  austerity,  assembled,  by  his  own  au- 
thority, 

iri  Bernard  di  Montfadcon,  Vrccfat.  ad  Cosmaft,  p.  10. 
ton.  11.  Collectionls  nova  pat  rum  Gro'corum,  , 

[7]  Bib/iotb,  CoJic.  xxxyl,  p.  22,  23. 
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CENT,  thority,  a  council  at  Const antinopley  to  inquire 
Part  II.  ^'^^^  ^^  accusatioH  brought  against  Peter,  patri- 
arch oiAntioch;  and,  upon  this  occasion,  assumed 
the  title  of  oecumenical^  or  universal  bishop  [r]. 
Now,  although  this  title  had  been  formerly  en- 
joyed by  the  bishops  of  Constantinople^  and  was 
also  susceptible  of  an  interpretation  that  might 
have  prevented  its  giving  umbrage  or  offence  to 
any  [j],  yet  Gregory  suspected,  both  from  the 
time  and  the  occasion  of  John's  renewing  his 
claim  to  it,  that  he  w^as  aiming  at  a  supremacy 
over  all  the  Christian  churches ;  and  therefore  he 
opposed  his  claim  in  the  most  vigorous  manner^ 
in  letters  to  that  purpose,  addressed  to  the  em- 
peror, and  to  such  persons  as  he  judged  proper 
to  second  his  opposition.  But  all  his  efforts  were 
without  effect ;  and  the  bishops  of  Constantinople 
continued  to  assume  the  title  in  question,  though 
not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  had  alarmed  the  Ro- 
man pontif  [/]. 

n.  Thit 

8^  [r]  We  cannot  avoid  taking  notice  o(  some  mistakef 
which  have  slipped  from  the  pen  ot  Dr  MosHElM  in  his  narra- 
tion of  this  event.  First,  The  council  here  mentioned  was 
held  under  the  pontificate  of  Pelagius  II.  and  not  of  Gr£GO- 
RY  the  Great,  who  was  not  chosen  bishop  of  Rome  before 
A.  D.  590.  iiecondly^  The  person  accused  before  this  council 
was  not  Peter,  but  Gregory,  bishop  of  Aniioch.  Thirdly^ 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  council  was  summoned  by  John  of 
Constantinople^  but  by  the  emperor,  Mai7R1C1us,  to  whom  Gre- 
GORY  had  appealed  from  the  governor  of  the  east,  before  whom 
he  was  first  accused. 

B5*  [/]  'ITie  title  of  unlversaJ  hiihop^  which  had  been  given 
,by  Leo  and  Justinian  to  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople^  was 
not  attended  with  any  accession  of  power. 

[/]  Gregor.  Magni  Epist,  lib.  iv,  v,  vii.  All  the  passa- 
ges in  these  epistles  that  relate  to  this  famous  contest,  have  been 
extracted  and  illustrated  by  Launoius,  in  his  j^ssertioin  Pri- 
vilcg.  S,  Medardi^  torn.  iii.  opp.  part  II.  p.  266.  See  also 
LKi^L'iEN,  Oriens  Christianas^  toni.  i.  p.  67.  Ff\FFI1  D-sscr- 
tatio  de  titula  Oecumenicus^  in  the  lempe  Helvetica^  torn.  iv.  p. 

99' 
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II.  This  pontif,  however,  adhered  tenaciously  cent. 
to  his  purpose,  opposed  with  vehemence  the  bi-p^^^i^u^ 
shop  of  Constantinople^  raised  new  tumults  and  dis-  *  '  v'     ' 
sensions  among  the  sacred  order,  and  aimed  at  no  ^^^  ^g^ 
less  than  an  unUmited  supremacy  over  the  Chri-*truggia 
stian  church.     This  ambitious  design  succeeded  ^^'^" 
in  the  west ;  while,  in  the  eastern  provinces,  his  minion, 
arrogant  pretensions  were  scarcely  respected  by 
any  but  those  who  were  at  enmity  with  the  bishop 
Qi Constantinople  ;  and  this  prelate  was  always  in  a 
condition  to  make  head  against  the  progress  of  his 
authority  in  the  east.  How  much  the  opinions  of 
some  were  favourable  to  the   lordly  demands  of 
the  Roman  pontifs,  may  be  easily  imagined  from 
an  expression  of  Ennodius   that  infamous  and 
extravagant  flatterer  of  Symmachus,  who  was  a 
prelate  of  but  ambiguous  fame.    This  parasitical 
panegyrist,  among  other  impertinent  assertions, 
maintained,  that  the  Roman  pontif  was  consti- 
tMiti.  judge  in  the  place  of  God ^  which  he  filled  as 
the  vicegerent   of  the  Most  High  [ti].     On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certain,  from   a  variety  of  the 
most  authentic  records,  that  both  the  emperors 
and  the  nations  in  general  were   far  from  being 
disposed  to  bear  with  patience  the  yoke  of  servi- 
tude, which  the  see  of  Rome  was  arrogantly  im- 
posing upon  the  Christian  church  \w].     The  Go- 
thic princes  set  bounds  to  the  power  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome  in  Italy,  permitted  none  to  be  raised  to 

Vol.  11.  I  the 

[u]  See  his  Apologet'icum pro  Synodo^  in  the  xvth  volume  of 
the  Bibliotb^ca  Magna  Pairum,  p.  248.  edit.  Paris.  3:^  One 
^uld  think  that  this  servile  iJulutor  had  neve.-  reac^  tiv:  4th 
verse  of  the  2d  chapter  of  Si  Paul's  2d  Epislle  to  the  Thcua- 
miani,  where  the  yl/nti-Christ,  or  man  of  sin ^  is  drscribcd  in 
tftf  very  terms  in   which  he   represents  the  authority  ot  the 

POTllif   SVMMACHUS. 

\yiP[  Sec  particularly  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  with  respect 
to  <S/>a;;j,  in  Gkuohs's  Dissertation  Qn  the  papal  Supremacy ^ 
cbtejly  with  re/at  ion  to  the  ancient  Spanish  churchy  which  is  to 
be  l^vur.d  Ib  llic  svcoud  volume  of  hii  MiscciiantQus  ^rracis* 
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CENT. the  pontificate  without  their  approbation,   and 
Part  ii.  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  judging  con- 
*  ■    y    ■  ^  cerning  the  legality  of  every  new  election  [x]. 
They  enacted  spiritual  laws,  called,  the  religious 
orders  before  their  tribunals,  and  summoned  coun- 
cils by  their  regal  authority  [y\.     In  consequence 
of  all  this,  the  pontifs,  amidst  all  their  high  pre- 
tensions, reverenced  the  majesty  of  their  kings 
and  emperors,  and  submitted  to  their  authority 
with  the  most  profound  humility ;  nor  were  they, 
as  yet,  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  as  to  aim  at 
the  subjection  of  kings  and  princes  to  their  ghost- 
ly dominion  [z]. 
Vices  and       m    fhe  rights  and  privileges  of  the  clergy 
oftbcdcr.  were  very  considerable  before  this  period,  and  the 
I7«  riches,  which  they  had  accumulated,  immense  : 

and  both  received  daily  augmentations  from  the 
growth  of  superstition  in  this  century.  The  arts 
of  a  rapacious  priesthood  were  practised  upon  the 
ignorant  devotion  of  the  simple ;  and  even  the  re- 
morse of  the  wicked  was  made  an  instrument  of 
increasing  tlje  ecclesiastical  treasure.  For  an  opi- 
nion was  propagated  with  industry  among  the 
people,  that  the  remission  of  their  sins  was  to  be 
purchased  by  their  liberalities  to  the  churches  and 
monks,  and  that  the  prayers  of  departed  saints, 
whose  efficacy  was  victorious  at  the  throne  of 
God,  were  to  be  bought  by  offerings  presented  ta 
the  temples,  which  were  consecrated  to  these  ce- 
lestial mediators.  But,  in  proportion  as  the 
riches  of  the  church  increased,  the  various  orders 

of 

[.v]  Sec  Jo.  J  AC.  PvIascovii  Ills  tor,  Germanor.  torn.  ii.  not. 

J']  Basvage,  Histoire  ties  E^ltset  Reformcs^  torn.  i.  p.  381. 

%]  Sec  the  citations  from  Gregory  the  (Jreat,  collected 

by  Launois,  De  regia  potestate  in  rrtatritnon,  toro.  i.  opp.  part 

II.  p.  691.  and  in  his  yissertio  in  Vrivilegium  S.  Med^rdt^^m 

J2,  torn.  iii.  opp.  pari  II.     S«e  aho  Gianhonk,  Hist,  dc 

'^</|  torn.  ii.  p.  ^ii. 
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of  the  clergy  were  infected  with  those  viqes  thatc  e  n  t. 
are  too  olten  the  consequences  of  an  affluent  p  ^^^^  u^ 
prosperity.  This  appears,  with  the  utmost  evi- ^'  y  "' 
deuce,  from  the  imperial  edicts  and  the  decrees 
of  councils,  which  were  so  frequently  levelled  at 
the  immoralities  of  those  who  were  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  clerks.  For  whence  so  many  laws 
to  restrain  the  vices,  and  to  preserve  the  morals 
of  the  ecclesiastical  orders,  if  they  had  fulfilled 
c^'en  the  obligations  of  external  decency,  or 
shewn,  in  the  general  tenor  of  their  lives,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  respect  for  religion  and  virtue  ?  Be 
that  as  it  will,  the  effect  of  all  these  laws  and 
edicts  was  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceived; for  so  high  was  the  veneration  paid,  at 
this  time,  to  the  clergy,  that  their  most  llagi- 
^ious  crimes  were  corrected  by  the  slightest  and 
g^tlest  punishments :  an  unhappy  circumstance, 
Vhich  added  to  their  presumption,  and  rendered 
^hcm  more  daring  and  audacious  in  iniquity. 

IV.  ^he  bishops  of  Rome ^  who  consi dered  them- The  bi- 
*lvcs  as  the  chiefs  and   fathers  of  the  Christian  ^°|^*^°J 
church,  are  not  to  be  excepted  from  this  censure,  excepted, 
^yraore  than  the  clergy  who  were  under  their 
Jurisdiction.    We  may  form  some  notion  of  their 
humility  and  virtue  by   that   long    and  vehe- 
^nt  contention,   which   arose  in  the  year  498, 
^^etween     Symmachus     and    Laurentius,    who 
^cre,  on  the  same   day,  elected  to  the  pontificate 
V  different  parties,  and  whose  dispute  was,  at 
«ngth,  decided  byTiiEODORic  king  of  the  Goths, 
fiich  of  these  ecclesiastics  maintained  obstinately 
tt«  validity  of  his  election ;  they  reciprocally  ac- 
cused each  other  of  the  most  detestable  crimes ; 
and  to  their  mutual  dishonour,  their  accusations 
•fid  not  appear,  on  either  side,  entirely  destitute 
rf foundation.     Three  different  councils,  asscm- 
Wed  at  Rome  endeavoured  to  terminate  this 

J[  ^  odious 
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c  E  M  T.  odious  sehism  [^7],  but  without  success.  A  fourth 
PaiTtii.^^^  summoned,  by  Theodoric,  to  examine  the 
*'  y  -^  accusations  brought  against  Symm^chus,  to  whom 
this  prince  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the  schism, 
adjudged  the  papal  chair.  This  council  was  held 
about  the  commencement  of  this  century,  and  in 
it  the  Roman  pontif  was  acquitted  of  the  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge.  But  the  adverse  party  refused 
to  acquiesce  in  this  decision ;  and  this  gave  occa- 
sion to  Ennodius  of  Ticinumy  now  Pavia^  to  draw 
up  his  adulatory  apology  for  the  council  and  Symma- 
CHU3  [i].  In  this  apology,  which  disguises  the 
truth  under  the  seducing  colours  of  a  gaudy  rhe- 
toric, the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  foimda- 
tions  of  that  enormous  power,  which  the  popes 
of  Ro7?ie  afterwards  acquired,  were  now  laid ;  but 
he  will  seek  in  vain  in  this  laboured  production 
any  satisfactory  proof  of  the  injustice  of  the 
charge  brought  against  Symmachus  [r]. 

V.  The  number,  credit,  and  influence  of  the 

•I  iE^   monks  augmented  daily  in  all  parts  of  the  Chris- 

Bionkt.      tian  world.     They  multiplied  so  pro4igiously  in 

the  east,  that  whole  armies  might  have  been  raised 

out  of  the  monastic  order,  without  any  sensible 

diminution 

iti*  [rt]  This  f^cliism  may  be  truly  termed  odious,  as  it  w» 
<:arned  on  by  assassinations,  massacres,  and  all  the  cruel  pro- 
ceedings of  a  desperate  civil  war.  See  Paul  Diaconus,  lib. 
xvii. 

[pi  This  apclo^y  may  be  seen  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the 
Ma^n,  BllL  Patrum,  p.  248. 

Sti?  [e]  That  Symmachus  was  never  fairly  acquitted,  may  be 
presumed  from  the^rj/,  and  proved  from  the  second  of  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances  :  Firsts  that  Theodoric,  who  was  a  wise 
and  equitable  prince,  and  who  had  attentively  examined  the 
charge  brought  against  him,  would  not  have  referred  the  deci- 
jjion  to  the  bishops,  if  the  matter  had  been  cl^ar,  but  would  have 
pronounced  judgment  himself  as  he  had  formerly  done  concerning 
the  legality  of  his  election.  The  second  circumstance  againA 
iSvMMArHrs  is,  that  tlie  council  acquitted  him  without  so  much 
as  hearing  those  who  accused  him  ;  and  he  himself  did  not  ap- 
pear, though  fiequently  summooed. 
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diminution  of  that  enormous  body.     The    m  o-C  e  n  t. 
nastic  life  was  also  highly  honoured,  and  had  aup^^l'  j,^ 
incredible  number  of  patrons  and  followers  in  all ' — sr— '' 
the  western  provinces,  as  appears  from  the  rules 
which  were  prescribed,  in  this  century,  by  various 
doctors,  for  directing  the  conduct  of  the  cloistered 
monks,  and  the  Holy  Virgins,  that  had  sacrificed 
their  capacity  of  being  useful  in  the  world,  to  the 
gloomy  charms  of  a  convent  [d].    In  Great  Bri- 
t(UH,  a  certain  abbot,  named  Congall,  is  said  to 
have  persuaded  an  incredible  number  of  persons 
to  abandon  the  affairs,  obligations,  and  duties  of 
social  life,  and  to.-6pend  the  remainder  of  their 
days  in  solitude,  under  a  rule  of  discipline,  of 
Which  he   was  the  inventor  [e].     His  disciples 
travelled  through  many  countries,  in  which  they 
propagated,  with  such  success,  the  contagion  of 
this  monastic  devotion,  that,  in  some  time,  Ire- 
^nd^  Gauly  Germany^  and  Switzerland^  swarmed 
with  those  lazy  orders,  and  were,  in  a  manner, 
covered  with  convents.     The  most  illustrious  dis- 
ciple of  the  abbot  now  mentioned,  was  Colum- 
bian, whose  singular  rule  of  discipline   is  yet  ex- 
tant, and  surpasses  all  the  rest  in  simplicity  and 
brevity  [/].     The  monastic  orders,  in  general, 
Abounded  with  fanatics  and  profligates ;  the  latter 
Were  more  niunerous  than  tht  former  in  the  west- 
cm  convents,  while,  in  those  of  the  east,  the  fa- 
natics were  predominant, 

VI.  A  new  order  of  monks,  which  in  a  nianner^^*^^ 
absorbed  all  the  others  that  were  established  in  thedktinc 

1 3  west,^*- 

[i]  These  arc  in  Holstenius'j  Coilex  Regularum^  part  11. 
^b  work  was  published  at  Rome  in  three  volumes  4U>,  in  the 
7tari66i.  See*also  £dm.  Martene  et  Ursin.  Durakd. 
T^icur.  Anecdot,  Nov,  torn.  i.  p.  4. 

W  Jac.  UssERII  Antiq,  Eccles.  Br  it  an, 

[/]  UsSERIl  Sflloge  Antiquar,  Epistolar.  Hibernicar.  p,  5 
*^15*  HoLSTEKll  CoJex  Regu/aruMj  torn.  il.  p.  48.  Majiil- 
^}  i'rir/I  ad  Sacuium  ii.  Benedictinum^  p.  4. 
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lebrated  on  account  of  its  excellence,  though  itc  e  n  t. 

VI. 
Part   II. 


has  not  been  observ^ed  for  many  ages.  ^^' 


It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  the  institution 
of  Benedict  changed,  in   several  respects,  the 
obligations  and  duties  of  the  monastic  life  as   it 
wasregulat^  in  the  west.     Among  other  things, 
he  obhged  those  w  ho  entered  into  his  order  to 
promise,  at  the  time  of  their  being  received  as 
Novitiates,  and  afterwards,  at  their  admission  as 
wnembers  of  the  society,  to  persevere  in  an  obedi- 
ence to  the  rules  he  had  laid  down,  without  at- 
tempting to  change  them  in  any  respect.     As  he 
was  extremely  solicitous  about  the  stability  of  his 
institution,  this  particular  regulation  was  wise  and 
prudent ;  and  it  was  so  much  the  more  necessary, 
that,  before  his  time,  the  monks   made  scruple 
of  altering  the  laws  and  rules  of  their  founders  as 
often  as  they  thought  proper  \b]. 

VIL  This  new  order  made  a  most  rapid  pro-  ^^*  "P'^ 
grcssinthe  west,  and,  in  a  short  space  of  time,^'^*^"*' 
wived  at  the  most  flourishing  state.  In  Gaul^  its 
interests  were  promoted  by  Marius  ;  in  Sicily 
ind  Sardinia^  by  Placidus  ;  m  En^land^  by  Au- 
cusTiN  and  Mellitus  ;  in  Italy ^  and  other  coun- 
tries, by  Gregory  the  Great,  who  is  himself 
reported  to  have  been  for  some  time  a  member 
of  this  society  [i]  ;  and  it  was  afterwards  received 
^Germany  by  the  means  of  Boniface  [k].   This 

1  4  sudden 

[i]  Sec  Mabillov,  Prtef,  ad  Sore,  iv.  Benedict,  part  I.  p. 
18. 

[i]  Sec  Mabillon,  Disf,  de  vita  Monastica  Gregorii  M,  ad 
Bii/r,  Va/ejiumj  torn.  ii.  j^nalcc.  vetir,  as  also  his  Prof,  ad 
&w.  i.  Benedict  p.  29.  1  his  circumstance,  however,  is  denied 
%iome  writers  j  and  among  others  by  Gallonius,  concerning 
*W  book  upon  that  subject,  sec  SimonV  Lett  res  Cboisiei^ 
^■u  iii.  p.  63. 

[*]  Anton.  Dadini  Alteserr^-,  Originet  ret  Monastica^ 
^«  i.  cap,  ix.  p.  33.  The  propagation  ot  the  Benedictine  or- 
^1  through  the  different  provinces  of  Europe,  is  related  by 
Mabillon,  Prtcf.  ad  S.ec,  i.  Benedictine^  et  ad  Seec,  iv.  part 
!-p.62. 


/  hi      litlt  t  i,nl    i^. 
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John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople^  who,  on  ac-  cent. 

P  A  1  T   f  T. 


count  of  his  austere  method  of  life,  was  surnamed     ^^' 


the  Faster,  and  who  acquired  a  certain  degree 
of  reputation  by  several  little  productions,  and 
piore  particularly  by  his  Penitential. 

Leontius  of  Byzantium^  whose  book  against  tho 
-Sects,  and  other  writings^  are  yet  extant. 

EvAGRius,  a  scholastic  writer,  whose  Ecclesiasj 
tical  History  is,  in  many  places,  corrupted  with 
&bulous  narrations. 

Anastatius  of  Sinaiy  whom  most  writers  con- 
sider as  the  author  ot  a  trifling  performance,  writ- 
ten against  a  sort  of  heretics  called  Acephali,  of 
whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  after- 
wards [nj. 

IX.  Among  the  Latin  writers  the  following  are  i^^j^  ^^, 
principally  worthy  of  mention  :  ten. 

Gregory  the  Great,   bishop  of  Rome^  who 
united  the  most  inconsistent  and  contradictory 
qualities ;  as  in  some  cases  he  discovered  a  sound 
and  penetrating  judgment,  and  in  others  the  most 
shameful  and  superstitious  weakness ;  and  in  ge- 
neral manifested  an  extreme  aversion  to  all  kinds 
of  learning,  as  his  Epistles  and  Dialogues  suffi- 
ciently testify  [o]. 

Cjeisarius  of  Aries ^  who  composed  some  moral 
Writings,  and  drew  up  a  rule  of  conduct  and  dis- 
cipline for  the  Holy  Virgins  [/>]. 

Fulg.entius  bishop  of  Ruspina^  who  attacked, 
with  great  warmth,  the  Arians  and  Pelagians  in 
Africa  ;  but  whose  style"  and  manner  were  harsh 

and 

[«]  See,  for  an  aqcount  of  this  book,  SiMOK,  1.  c.  torn.  i.  p. 

^3*>  as  alsb  Barat.  Bibliotbeque  Cboisie.  torn.  ii.  p.  21. 

^  \o]  A  splendid  edition  of  the  works  of  Gregory  was  pub- 

hsncd  at  Paris  in  the  year  1705,  in  four  volumes  folio,  by  fa- 

tncr  St  Marthe,  a  Benedictine  monk.      See  an  account  of 

thispontif,  j^cta  Sanctor.  torn.  ii.  Martii,  p.  121. 

l^]  Of  this  writer,  the  Benedictine  monks  have  given  a 
[farncd  account  in  their  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France^  tom. 
^-  p.  190. 
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CENT  and  uncouth,  as  was  generally  th'e  case  of  the  A- 

Ennodius  bishop  of  Ticinum,  now  Pavia^  who 
ivas  none  of  the  meanest  authors  of  this  century, 
whether  we  consider  his  compositions  in  prose  or 
in  verse ;  though  he  disgraced  his  talents,  and 
dishonoured  his  eloquence,  by  his  infamous  adu- 
lation of  the  Roman  pontif,  whom  he  exalted  so 
high  above  all  mortals,  as  to  maintain  that  he  was 
answerable  to  none  upon  earth  for  his  conduct, 
and  subject  to  no  human  tribunal  [r]. 

Benedict  of  Nursia^  who  acquired  an  immortal 
name,  by  the  rule  he  laid  down  for  the  order  which 
he  instituted,  and  the  multitude  of  religious  socie- 
ties that  submitted  to  his  discipline. 

DioNYsius,  who  was  surnamed  the  Little, 
on  account  of  his  ejjitraordinary  humility,  and 
was  deservedly  esteemed  for  his  Collection  of  the 
ancient  canons ;  ^nd  also  for  his  Chronological 
Researches^ 

FuLGENTius  Ferrandus,  an  African,  who  ac^ 
quired  a  considerable  degree  of  reputation  by  se- 
veral treatises,  but  especially  \fy  his  AbridgemerU 
^fthe  Canons  ;  though  his  style  and  diction  were 
entirely  destitute  of  harmony  and  elegance. 

Facundus,  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  Threo^ 
Chapters^  of  which  we  shall  give  a^  account  ii^ 
their  place. 

-    Arator,  who  translated,  with   tolerable  sue- 
cess,  7he  Acts  of  the  Apostles^  into  I^atin  verse. 

Primasius  of  Adrumetunu  whose  Commentary 
4ipon  the  epistles  oj  St  Paul,  as  also  his  book  Con^ 
cerning  heresies^  are  yet  extant. 

LiBERATUs,  whose  Compendious  History  of  the  Nes^ 
torian  and  Eutychian  controversies ^  entitle  him  to 

an 

[^"j-See,  for  an  account  of  Folgentius,  the  Acta  Sanctorum^ 
torn.  i.  Januar.  p.  32,  &.c. 

[r]  Ihstoire  Liiuraire  de  la  Trance^  torn,  lii  p.  ^^. 
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an  eminent  rank  among  the  writers  of  this  cen-c  e  n  t, 

•  vr. 

FoRTUNATUS,  a  man  of  various  erudition,  and 
whose  poetic  compositions  are  far  from  being 
destitute  of  genius  [/]. 

Gregory  of  Tours^  who  is  esteemed  the  father 
of  Galic  history  ;  and  who  would  have  descended 
with  honour  to  posterity,  did  not  his  Annals  of  the 
Francs^  and  the  rest  of  his  writings,  carry  so 
many  marks  of  levity,  creduUty,  and  weak- 
ness [/]. 

GiLDAS,  the  most  ancient  of  the  British  writer^, 
who  composed  a  book  Concerning  the  destruction  of 
Britain^  in  which  there  are  several  things  not 
altogether  unworthy  of  the  curiosity  of  the 
learned. 

CoLUMBAS,  a  native  o^  Ireland^  who  became 
famous  on  account  of  the  monastic  rules  he  pre- 
scribed to  his  followers,  his  zeal  for  establishing 
religious  orders,  and  his  poetical  productions  [//]. 

Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville^  whose  grammatical, 
theological,  and  historical  productions  discover 
more  learning  and  pedantry,  than  judgment  and 
taste. 

We  may  conclude  this  enumeration  of  the 
Latin  writers  with  the  illustrious  names  of  Boe- 
THius  and  Cassiodorus,  who  far  surpassed  all 
their  contemporaries  in  learning  and  knowledge; 
the  former  shone  forth  with  the  brightest  lustre  in 
the  republic  of  letters,  as  a  philosopher,  an  ora- 
tor, 

[/]  Histoire  Litter  aire  de  la  France^  torn.  Iii.  p.  464. 

[/]  The  life  of  Gregory  of  Tours  is  to  be  found  in  the  His- 
toire  Litteraire  de  la  France  ;  and  his  faults  are  mentioned  by 
Pagi,  in  his  Dissert,  de  Dionyiio  Paris,  sect.  25.  p.  6.  which 
is  added  to  the  fourth  tome  of  the  Breviarium  Fotttif.  Roma^ 
if  or,  Launoius  defends  this  historian  in  many  things  in  his 
\vork%  torn.  i.  part  II.  p.  131. 

[«]  None  have  given  more  accurate  accounts  of  Gildas  and 
CoLUMB  AN  than  the  learned  BcncdictiRS,  Histoire  Litteraire  de 
Ja  France  J  torn,  iii.  p.  279.  505. 
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CENT,  tor,  a  poet,  and  a  divine,  jind  both  in  elegance 
^\  II.  and  subtilty  of  genius  had  no  superior,  nor  in- 


deed any  equal  in  this  century ;  the  latter,  though 
in  many  respects  inferior  to  him,  was  neverthe- 
less far  from  being  destitute  of  merit  [w].  Se- 
veral productions  of  these  writers  have  beeq  transr 
mitted  down  to  our  times. 


of 


CHAP.    m. 

Concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  church  during 

century. 


The  m-     I.  XXT'HEN  once  the  ministers  of  the  church 
fvperfti.  ▼  w      ^^d  departed  from  the  ancient  ^impli- 


w 

tioo.  city  of  religious  worship,  and  sulhed  the  native 
purity  of  divine  truth  by  a  motely  mixture  of  hu- 
man inventions,  it  was  difficult  to  set  bounds  to 
this  growing  corruption.  Abuses  were  daily  mul- 
tiplied, and  superstition  drew  from  its  horrid  fe- 
cundity an  incredible  number  of  absurdities^ 
which  were  added  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles.  The  controversial  writers  in  the 
eastern  provinces  continued  to  render  perplexed 
and  obscure  some  of  the  principal  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  by  the  subtle  distinctions  which  they 
borrowed  from  a  vain  and  chimerical  philosophy. 
The  public  teachers  and  instructors  of  the  peo- 
ple degenerated  sadly  from  the  apostolic  charac- 
ter. They  seemed  to  aim  at  nothing  else,  than 
to  sink  the  multitude  into  the  most  opprobrious 
ignorance  and  superstition,  to  efface  in  their  minds 
all  sense  of  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  genuine 
piety,  and  to  substitute,  in  the  place  of  religious 
principles,  a  blind  veneration  for  the  clergy,  and 

a  stu- 

[%v]  See  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Bibliotbeque  ie  M.  Du  Pi|t« 
torn.  i.  p.  211. 
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a  stupid  zeal  for  a  sepseless  round  of  ridiculous  c  e  n  t^ 
rites  and  ceremonies.     This,  perhaps,  will  ap-      vi. 
pear  less  surprizing,  when  we  consider,  that  /A^^  ^  *  ^  ^• 
blind  led  the  blind  ;  for  the  public  ministers  and 
teachers  of  religion  were,  for  the  most  part,  grossly 
ignorant ;  nay,  almost  as  much  so  as  the  multi- 
tude whom  they  were  appointed  to  instruct. 

n.  To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  dismal  ProTtd  hf 
representation  we  have  here  given  of  the  state  of«»mp^ 
religion  at  this  time,  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  cast  an  eye  upon  the  doctrines  now  taught 
concerning  the  worship  of  images  and  saints ^  thejire 
^f  purgatory y  the  efficacy  of  good  works ^  i.  e.  the 
observance  of  human  rites  and  institutions,  to^ 
ivards  the  attainment  of  salvation^  the  power  of  re^ 
Ucs  to  heal  the  diseases  of  body  and  mind;  and  such 
like  sordid  and  miserable  fancies,  which  are  in- 
culcated in  many  of  the  superstitious  productions 
of  this  century,  and  particularly  in  the  epistles 
^nd  other  writings  of  Gregory  the  Great.  No- 
thing more  ridiculous  on  the  one  hand,  than  the 
solemnity  and  liberality  with  which  this  good, 
but  silly  pontif,  distributed  the  wonder-working 
relics;  and  nothing  more  lamentable  on  the  other, 
than  the  stupid  eagerness  and  devotion  with  which 
the  deluded  multitude  received  them,  and  suffer- 
ed themselves  to  be  persuaded,  that  a  portion  of 
stinking  oil,  taken  from  the  lamps  which  burned 
at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  had  a  supernatural 
efficacy  to  sanctify  its  possessors,  and  to  defend 
them  from  all  dangers  both  of  a  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual nature  [x\. 

III.  Several  attempts  were  made  in  this  centu-Thciutcof 
ry  to  lay  down  a  proper  and  judicious  method "^^^\*^*^ 
of  explaining  the   scriptures.      Of   this  nature  torythcojo- 
Were   the  two  books   of  Junilius  the   African,  st* 

Concerning 

[x]  See  the  List  of  sacred  oils  which  Gregory  the  Great 
am  queen  Th^udelinda,  in  the  wrok  ot  Ruinartus,  imilulcd, 
-^to  ilortyrum  smcero  et  selecla^  p.  619. 


t 
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CENT.  Concerning  the  various  parts  of  the  divine  law  \j]\ 
Part  II.  ^  woi'k  destitute  of  precision  and  method,  and  by 

^     'y »  which  it  appears  that  tlie  author  had  not  suffi-^ 

cient  knowledge  and  penetration  for  the  task  h6 
undertook. 

Cassiodorus  also,  in  his  two  books  Concerning 
the  divine  laws^  has  delivered  several  rules  for  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Philoxenus  the  Syrian,  translated,  into  his  na- 
tive language,  the  Fsahns  of  David]  and  the  Books 
of  the  New  Testament  [%]. 

The  number  of  interpreters  was  considerable  in 
this  century.  Those,  who  made  the  greatest  fi- 
gure among  the  Greeks  in  this  character,  w^ere 
Procopius  of  Gaza^  Sever  us  of  Antiocb,  Julian, 
and  a  few  others ;  the  first  was  an  expositor  of  nd 
mean  abilities  [a].  The  most  eminent  rank  among 
the  Latin  commentators  is  diie  to  Gregory  the 
Great,  Cassiodorus,  Primasius  [i],  Isidore  of 
Seville  [r],  and  Bellator. 
Tftc  defects  IV.  It'must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that 
Mi  these  ex-  thcsc  writcrs  sTcarcely  deserve  the  name  of  expo- 
^^^^^^  sitors,  if  we  except  a  small  number  of  them,  and 
among  these  the  eastern  Nestorians,  who,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia^ 
were  careful  in  exploring  the  true  sense,  and  the 
native  energy  of  the  w^ords  employed  ii>  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  So  that  wt  may  divide  the  corrimen* 
tators  of  this  age  into  two  classes.     In  the  firsts 

Ve 

[y]  See  Simon,  Critique  de  Iq  Bibliotheque  dc  Du  PiK,tom. 
i.  p.  229. 

[«]  Jos.  Sim.  Assemakxus  Bibilotb,  Orunt.  Vatican*  torn. 
if.  p.  83. 

[/i]  Sec  SiMQK,  Ltttres  Choiiies^  torn.  iv.  p.  120.  of  the 
new  edition. 

[/>]  Simon  Hist.  Critique  des  principeaux  Commentatturs  du 
N.  T.  chap.  xxiv.  p.  337  ',  as  also  his  Critique  de  la  Bibiiotbe* 
fue  dcs  Auteurs  Ecci,  de  Du  PiN,  torn.  i.  p.  226. 

[r]  SiMON,  Critique  de  la^  &c.  du  M.  Du  Pin,  torn.  L  p. 
159. 
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we  rank  those  who  did  nothing  more  than  collect  cent. 
the  opinions  and  interpretations  which  had  beenp  ^^1. 
received  by  the  ancient  doctors  of  the   church ; 
which  collections  were  afterwards  called  rZ^^?/;?/  by 
the  Latins  [rf].     Such  was  the  cbm'n  of  Olympi- 
ODORus  on  Job  ;  the  chain  of  Victor   of  Capua 
vpon  the  Four  Gospels ;  and  the  co7nmentary  ofVRU 
MA.SIUS  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans^  which  was 
compiled  from  the  works  of  Augustin,  Jerome, 
Ambrose,  and  others.     Even  Procopius   of  Gaza 
may  be  ranked  in  this  class,  though  not  with  so 
much  reason  as  the  mere  compilers  now  men- 
tioned ;  since,  in  many  cases,  he  has   consulted 
the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  and  not  foh 
lowed,  with  a  servile  and  implicit  submission,  the 
Voice  of  antiquity.     To   the  second  class  belong 
those  fanciful  expositors,  Vvho  setting   up  Ori- 
<^EN  as  their  great  model,  neglect   and  overlook 
Entirely  the  sense  of  the  words  employed  by  the 
sacred  writers,  lose  themselves  in  spiritual  rcfine- 
^nents  and  allegorical  digressions,   and,  *  by  the 
succour  of  a   lively  and   luxuriant   imagination, 
draw  from  the  scriptures  arguments  in  favour  of 
^vcry  whim  they  have  thought  proper  to  adopt. 
Such  was  Anastatius  the  Sinaite,  whose  Myste^ 
^iQus  contemplations  upon  the  six  days  creation  [r], 
Wtray  the  levity  and  ignorance  of  their  author ; 
^nd  Gregory  the  Great,  whose  Moral  observa^ 
tions  upon  the  book  o/*  Job,  have  formerly  met  with 
unmerited  commendations.     Such  also  were  Iso- 
DORE  of  Seville^  and  Primasius,  as  manifestly  ap- 
pears by  the  Book  of  Allegories  upon  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures [/],  which  was  invented  by  the  former,  and 

the 

[^]  Sec  Steph.  Le  Moyne,  Prolegomena  ad  varia  Sacra^ 
r-S3-  Jo.  AtBEaT.  Fabricii  Bibliaih,  Gr^r^,  lib.  v..cap. 
kvii.orvol.  vii.  p.  7^7. 

[^  The  title  is  Contemplationes  Ana^ogiae  in  lUxa'e'mcront 

[/]  Liber  AUegoriarum  in  Scrip(uram  Sacr§m* 
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c  E  N  T.the  Mystical  exposition  of  the  book  of  tbe  Revela 
p  a1*t  wf^on  [^],  which  was  imagined  by  the  latter. 
^     V    ^     V.  It  would  be  needless  to  expect  from  the  di- 
thodsofcx-V^^^^  01  this  century,  an  accurate    view,  or  a 
plaining  the  clear  and  natural    explanation  of  the  Christiail 
^^J^J^    doctrine.  The  greatest  part  of  them  reasoned  and 
which  now  disputed  concerning  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  as 
^AiJkd.   ^YiQ  blind  would  argue  about  light  and  colours  ; 
and  imagined  that  they  had  acquitted  themselves 
nobly,  when  they  had  thrown  out  a  heap  of  crude 
and  indigested  notions,  and  overwhelmed  theif 
adversaries  with  a  torrent  of  words* 

We  may  perceive,  however,  in  the  writers  of 
this  age,  some  evident  marks  of  the  three  differ- 
ent methods  of  explaining  and  inculcating  the 
doctrines  of  religion,  which  are  yet  practised 
among  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  For  some  col- 
lected together  a  heap,  rather  than  a  system  of 
theological  opinions,  from  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  doctors,  from  the  decrees  of  councils,  and 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures;  such  were  Isidore  of 
Seville  2imong  the  Latins;  whose  three  books  of 
sentences^  or  opinions ^^xt  still  extant;  and  Leon- 
Tius  the  Cyprian  among  the  Greeks,  whose  Loci 
communes^  or  Common-place  book  of  divinity^  which 
he  had  compiled  from  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cients, have  been  much  esteemed.  These  authors 
gave  rise  to  that  species  of  divinity,  which  the  La- 
tins distinguished  afterwards  by  the  name  of 
positive  theology. 

Others  endeavoured  to  explain  the  various 
doctrines  of  Christianity  by  reasoning  upon  their 
nature,  their  excellency  and  fitness ;  and  thus 
it  was,  even  with  the  weapons  of  reason  and  argu^ 
vient,  that  the  most  of  the  Christian  doctors 
disputed  against  the  Ncstorians,  the  Eutychians, 
and  the  Pelagians.     These  metaphysical  divines 

were 

[^]  Ex/fositio  Mystica  in  A^:>calypsin. 
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♦ere  calted  schoolmen^  and  their  writings  were  af-  c  e  n  t. 

P  A  E  T  II. 


tcrwards  characterized  under  the  general  term  of  j     ^^ 


nbolastic  divinity. 

A  third  class  of  theological  teachers,  very  dif-  . 
fcrent  from  those  already  mentioned,  compre- 
Isended  a  certain  species  of  fanatics,  who  main- 
tained that  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth  was 
•nly  to  be  derived  from  inward  feeling,  and  men- 
tal contemplation.  This  class  assumed  the  appel- 
lation of  mystics.  These '  three  methods  of  de- 
ducing and  unfolding  the  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel have  been  transmitted  down  to  our  times. 
No  writer  of  this  century  composed  a  judicious 
or  complete  system  of  divinity  ;  though  several 
branches  of  that  sacred  science  were  occasionally 
fllustrated. 

VI.  Those  who  consecrated  their  pious  labours  The  sute 
to  the  advancement  of  practical  religion  and  mo-^*,P?'^*^**. 
ral  virtue,  aimed  at  the  fulfilling  this  good  pur-virtue 
pose,  partly  by  laying  down  precepts,  and  partly 
by  exhibiting  edifying  examples.  They  who  pro- 
moted the  cause  of  piety  and  virtue  in  the  for- 
Hicr  way,  modified  their  precepts  according  to  the 
«tate  and  circumstances  of  the  person  for  whom 
they  were  designed.  One  sort  of  precepts  were 
addressed  to  those  who  had  not  abandoned  the 
connections  of  civil  society,  but  lived  amidst  the 
burry  of  worldly  affairs.  A  different  set  of  rules 
wasadministered  to  those  who  aspired  after  higher 
degrees  of  perfection,  and  lived  in  a  retirement 
from  the  contagion  and  vanities  of  the  world. 
The  precepts,  addressed  to  the  former,  represent 
the  Christian  life,  as  consisting  in  certain  exter- 
nal virtues,  and  acts  of  religion ;  as  appears  from 
the  Homilies  and  Exhortations  of  C^esarius  ;  the 
Capita  Paranetica  of  Agapetus  ;  and  especially 
from  the  Formula  bonestce  vita,  i.  e.  the  Summary 
^ a  virtuous  life ^  drawn  up  by  Martin,  archbi- 

Vol.  U.  K  shop 
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CENT,  shop  o^Brajfa  [A].  The  rules  administered  to  the 
P  A^'r  II 1^^^^^  s^^  ^f  Christians,  were  more  spiritual  and 
s     ^    ■■'  sublime  :  they  were  exhorted  t8  separate,  as  far  as 
was  possible,  the  soul  from  the  body  by   divine 
contemplation ;  and  for/  that  purpose,  to  enervate 
and  emaciate  the  latter  by  watching,  fasting,  per- 
petual prayer,  and  singing  of  psalms  ;  as  we  find 
in  the  dissertation  of  Fulgentius,   upon  fastings 
and  those  of  Nicetius,  Concerning  tbe  vigils  of  the 
servants  of  God^  and  tbe  good  effects  of  psalmody. 
The   Greeks  adopted  for  their  leadkr,  in  this 
mystic  labyrinth,  Dionysius,  falsely  called  the 
Areopagite,  whose  pretended  writings  John  of 
Scytbopolis  illustrated  with  annotations  in  this  cen- 
tury.    We  need  not  be  at  any  pains  in  pointing 
out  the  defects  of  these  injudicious  zealots  ;  the 
smallest  acquaintance  with  that  rational  religion, 
which  is  contained  in  the  gospel,  will  be  sufficient 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  impartial  upon  the  absur- 
dities of  that  chimerical  devotion  we  have  now 
been  describing. 
The  lirwof     VII.  They  who  enforced  the  duties  of  Christi- 
anity, by  exhibiting  examples  of  piety  and  virtue 
to  the  view  of  those  for  whom  their  instructions 
were  designed,  wrote,  for  this  purpose,  the  Lives 
of  tbe  saints  ;  and  there  was  a  considerable  nuxQ-. 
ber  of  this  kind  of  biographers  both  among   the. 
Greeks    and    Latins,       Enkodius,     £ugippius» 
Cyril  of  Scytbopolis ^  Dionysius  the  Little,  Co- 
GiTosus,  and  others,  are  to  be   ranked  in  ihxk 
class.     But,  however  pious  the  intentions  of  these 
biographers  may  have  been,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  they  executed  it  in  a  most  contempt- 
ible manner.      No  models  of  rational  piety  are 
to  be   found  among  those  pretended  worthies, 
whom  they  propose  to   Christians  as  objects  of "" 
imitation.  They  amuse  their  readers  with  gigan — 


[^J  See  the  Atta  sanctor,  Msrtiiy  torn,  m,  p.  86. 
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He  fables  and  trifling  romances:  the  examples g  e  n  t, 
they  exhibit  are  those  of  certain  dtlinous  fanatic j.^^W  ix. 
whom  they  call  saintSj  men  of  a  corrupt  and  per- 
verted judgment,  who  oflfered  violence  to  reason 
tod  nature  by  the  horrors  of  an  extravagant  auste- 
rity in  their  own  conduct,  and  by  the  severity  of 
those  singular  ^nd  inhuman  rules  which  they  pre^  * 
scribed  to  others.  For,  by  what  means  were  these 
men  sainted  ?  By  starving  themselves  with  a  fran- 
tic obstinacy,  and  bearing  the  useless  hardships  of 
hunger^  thirsty  and  inclement  seasons,  with  sted- 
fastness  and  perseverance ;  by  running  about  the 
cpuntryj  like  madmen  in  tattered  garments,  and 
sometimes  half-naked,  or  shutting  themselves  up 
in  a  narrow  space,  where  they  continued  motion- 
less;  by  'Standing  f6r  a  long  time  in  certain  pos- 
tures, with  their  eyes  closed,  in  the  enthusiastic 
expectation  of  tiivine  light*     All  this  was  saint- 
like and  glorious  \  and  the  more  that  any  ambi- 
tious fimatic  departed  from  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  common  sense,  and  counterfeited  the  wild 
gestures,  and  the  incoherent  conduct  of  an  ideot, 
or  a  lunatic,  the  surer  was  his  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing an  eminent  rank  among  the  heroes  and  demi- 
gods of  a  corrupt  and  degenerate  church. 

Vlll.  Many  writers  laboured  with  diligence  to  polemic 
terminate  the  reigning  controversies,  but  none  divinity, 
^th  success.  Nor  shall  we  be  much  surprised, 
^hat  these  efforts  were  ineffectual,  when  we  con- 
fer how  they  were  conducted ;  for  scarcely  can 
^  name  a  single  writer,  whose  opposition  to  the 
tutychians,  Nestorians,  and  Pelagians,  was  car- 
ded on  with  probity,  moderation,  or  prudence. 
J^imasius  and  Philoponus  wrote  concerning  all 
the  sects,  but  their  works  are  lost ;  the  treatise  of 
I-£o>rTius,  upon  the  same  extensiVe  subject,  is 
'^till  extant,  but  is  scarcely  worth  perusing.  Isi- 
^RE  oi  Seville^  and  Leontius  oi  Neapotis,  dis- 
puted against  the  Jews,  but  with  what  success  and 

K  2  dexterity 
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CENT,  dexterity  will  be  easily  imagined  by  those  who 
Part  n.  acquainted  with  the  learning  and  logic  of  these 
^■'     V    "  times.     We  omit,  therefore,   any  further  men- 
tion of  the  miserable  disputants  of  this  century, 
from  a  persuasion  that  it  will  be  more  useful  and 
entertaining  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  controversies  that  now  divided  and 
troubled  the  Christian  church. 
The  con.        IX.  Though  the  credit  of  Origen,  and   his 
wn«raing  System,  seemed  to  lie  expiring  under  the  blows  it 
Origen  and  had  received  from  the  zeal  of  the  orthodox,  and 
trinft,  re-    ^^^  repeated  thunder  of  synods  and  councils,  yet 
•cw.d,      it  was  very  far  from  being  totally  sunk.     On  the 
contrary,  this  great  man,  and  his  doctrine,  were 
held  by  many,  and  especially  by  the  monks,  in 
the  highest  veneration,  and  cherished  with  a  kind 
of  enthusiasm  which  became  boundless  and  ex- 
travagant.    In  the  west,  Bellator  translated  the 
works  of  Origen  into  the  Latin  language.     In 
the  eastern  provinces,  and  particularly  in  Syria 
and  Palestine,  which  were  the  principal  seats  of 
Origenism,  the  monks,  seconded  by  several  bi- 
shops, and  chiefly  by  Theodore  of  Casarea  in 
Cappadocia,  defended  the  truth  and  authority  of 
the  doctrines  of  Origen  against  all  his  adversaries 
with  incredible   vehemence   and  contention  of 
mind  [/].     The   cause  was,  at  length,  brought 
before   Justinian,  who,  in   a  long  and  verbose 
edict,  addressed  to  Mennas,  patriarch  of  Constant 
tinople  \k\j  passed  a  severe  condemnation  upon 
Origen  and  his  doctrine,   and  ordered  it  to  be 
entirely  suppressed  [/].     The  effects  of  this  edict 

were 

[/]  Cyrillus,  Scythof>oiisy  in  vita  Saba,*  vihxcYi  is  to  b« 
found  in  LOTLLERius,  A/o«i//wtfif/fl  EccUsia  Graca,  P- B?®* 
HhNR.  NoRls,  Dissertat,  de  iiynodo  ^inta^  cap,  i,  ii.  p.  554. 
torn.  i.  upp. 

{k\  This  edict  is  published  in  Harduin's  Concilia^  torn. 

iiu  p.  243. 

8^  l^/J  This  edict  was  procured  by  the  solicitation  of  Pela- 

Civs,  who   was  lej|;aie  oi  .ViGluius  at  the  court  of  Com- 

*  statuinofiet 
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*were  more  violent  than  durable  ;  for,  upon  the  cent. 
1)reaking  out  of  the  controversy  concerning  the^^^'^  ,i^ 
three  chapters  [w],soon  after  this  time,  Qrigenism^      v  ■■^' 
was  not  only  revived  in  Palestine,  but  even  reco- 
vered new  vigour,  and  spread  itself  Far  and  \vide. 
Hence  many    commotions  were  raised  in  the 
church,  which  were,  however,  terminated  by  the 
fifth  general  council,  assembled  at  Constantinople^ 
by  Justinian,  A.  D.  533,  and  in  which  Or.igen 
and  his  followers  were  again  condemned  [«]. 

X.  This  controversy  produced  another,  which '^^^^^^ 

trovcrsY 

continued  much  longer,  was  carried  on  with  still  concerning 
more  excessive  degrees  of  animosity  and  violence,  *|j«^^ 
and  the  subject  of  which  was  of  much  les^s  mo-     ^^^^ 
ment  and  importance.     The  tmperor  Justinian 
was  eagerly  bent  upon   extirpating  that  violent 
branch  of  the  Monophy sites,  which  was  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Acephali ;  and  consulted, 
upon  this  matter,  Theodorb:,  bishop  of  Ccesareaj 
who  was  a  Monophysite,   and   at  the  same  time, 
extremely  attached  to  the   doctrine   of  Origen. 
The  artful  prelate  considered  this  as  a  favourable  y 

opportunity  of  procuring  repose  to  the  followers 
<rf  Origen  by  exciting  a  new  controversy,  as  also 
of  casting  a  reproach  upon  the  council  of  Chal- 
ccdon,  and  giving  a  mortal  blow  to  the  Nestorians 

K  3  and 

ftantino^e,  vMi  a  view  to  confound  the  Acephali,  who  were 
•dnurcrs  of  Origen,  and  particularly  to  vex  I'heodore,  of 
^•Hose  credit  with  the  emperor,  Pelaoii'S  was  extremely  jca- 
'^His.  It  \Vas  to  return  this  affront,  as  well  as  to  affect  the  pur- 
poses mentioned  in  the  following  section,  tha*t  Theodork  set 
on  foot  the  controversy  concerning  the  threg  chapters^  which 
Produced  such  tedious,  cruel,  and  fatal  dissensions  in  the  church.  , 

fe  Basnage,  Ilutoirf  de  /'  E^/ise^  livr.  x.  ch.  vi.  p.  520. 

[w]  For  an  explication  of  what  is  meant  by  the  ihr^e  cbafi" 
^f%  «ce  note  [«]  of  the  Xth  section. 

[9]  See  (LvRDuiNi  Concilia,  torn.  iii.  p.  28^  Evagrius, 
^^t,  Eccl,  lib^  iv.  cap.  xxxviii.  Baskagk,  Hisf.  tie  /'  Kgiise, 
^^>  X.  chap.  vi.  p.  517,  &c.  Pet.  J)an.  Huktii  Origeniarta, 
^^;  224.  DovcinV  Singular,  Dist,  wliich  is  subjoinai  tg  his 
Wriforwi  Orirenianay  p.  345. 
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c  E  N  T.and  their  c^use.  In  order,  therefore,  to  effect 
Part  ir  ^hesc  three  important  purposes,  he  persuaded  the 
emperor  that  the  Acephali  would  return  to  the 
bosom  of  the  church,  under  the  following  easy 
and  reasonable  conditions  j  namely,  **  That  those 
"  passages  in  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Cbalcedon^ 
"  in  which  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia^  TheoikXp 
RET  of  Cyrus^  and  Ibas  pf  Edessa^  had  been 
pronounced  orthodox,  should  be  effaced ;  and 
"  that  the  productions  of  these  prelates,  which 
were  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  three 
chapters  [gJ,  as  also  other  writings  of  theirs, 
"  which  discovered  a  manifest  propensity  towards 
"  the  Nestorian  errors,  should  be  condemned 
**  and  prohibited."  The  emperor  lent  a  propi- 
tious ear  to  the  counsels  of  this  prelate ;  and,  by 
an  edict  published,  A.  D,  544,  ordered  the  three 
chapters  to  be  condemned  and  effeced,  without 
any  prejudice,  however,  to  the  authority  of  the 
Qo\xnciloi  Chalcedon  [^  ].  This  edict  was  warmly 
opposed  by  the  African  and  western  bishops,  and 
particularly  by  Vigilius,  the  Roman  pontU*,  who 
considered  it  as  highly  injurious  not  only  to  the 
authority  of  the  council  now  mentioned,  but  also[ 

to 

ff 

^  [0]  The  pieces  that  were  distinguished  by  the  ^ppelk^ 
tion  of  the  three  chapters ^  were,  i.  The  writings  of  TheoDORC 
of  Mopsuestia.  2.  The  books  which  Theodoret  of  Cyrms 
wrote  against  the  twelve  ^-inatbemas^  which  Cyril  had  pub- 
lished against  the  Ncstorians.  3.  The  letter  which  Ibas  qP 
Edessa  bad  written  to  one  Maris  a  Persian,  canceming  the. 
council  of  Rhesus  and  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius.  lliese. 
writings  were  supposed  to  favour  the  Nestorian  doctrine,  and 
such  indeed  was  their  tendency.  It  is,  however,  to  be  olMenr* 
ed,  that  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  lived  before  the  time  of  Nes- 
torius, and  died,  not  only  in  th^  communion  of  the  church, 
but  also  in  the  highest  reputation  for  his  sanctity.  Nor  were 
the  writings  of  the  other  two  either  condemned  or  censured  by 
the  council  of  Cbalcedon  ;  nay,  the  faith  of  TheodORET  and  I* 
BAS  was  there  declared  entirely  orthodox.  The  decision  of  th^ 
council  of  Constantinople^  in  opposition  to  this,  shews  that  coun* 
cils,  as  well  as  doctors,  differ.  •   '  ' 

[/]  S^  Harduini  Concilia^  tom.  iii.  p.  287.     EvAGRIUS. 
Hut.  Ecciesiast.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxxviii.  p.  412*        '     '    *     * 
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to  the  memory  of  those  holy  men  whosfc  writings  c  b  n  t. 

A  *  T  11, 


and  characters  it  covered  with  reproach  [^].  Upon  p  ^'' 


this,  Justinian  ordered  Vigilius  to  repair  im-» 
mediately  to  Constantinople^  that,  having  him  in 
his  power,  he  might  compel  him  with  more  fa^ 
cility  to  acquiesce  in  the  edicts  and  reject  the  tbree 
chapters.;  and  this  method  was  attended  with  suc- 
(cesS,  for  the  pontif  yielded.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  bishops  of  Africa  and  Ulyrtcum  obliged  Yioi- 
uus  to  retract  hisjudi^atum^  by  which,  in  a  coun- 
cil of  seventy  bishops,   he  bad  condemned  the 
ibrec  chapters  in  obedience  to  the  emperor.     For 
they  separated  themselves  from  the  communion 
of  this  pope,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as 
one  of  their  brethren  ;   nay,  treated  him  as   an 
apostate,  until  he  appfoved  what  he  had  been 
obUged  to  condemti.     The  effect  of  this  retract- 
ation redoubled  the  leal  and  violence   of  Justi- 
nian, who,  by  a  second  idict,  published   A.   D- 
55i,jcondemned  anew  the  three  chapters. 

XI.  After  many  cabals,  commotions,  and  dis-^.*^ 
tensions,  which  were  occasioned  by  this  trifling  councU. 
controversy,  it  was  thought  proper  to  submit  the 
final  decision  of  it  to  an  assembly  of  the  universal 
church.  This  assembly  was  accordingly  sum- 
nnmcd,  by  Justinian,  to  meet  vlI  Constantinople^ 
A.  D.  553,  and  is  considered  as  the  Jj/ih  ctcume^ 
^calj  or  general  council.  The  emperor  gained  his 
jxnnt  here  :  for,  besides  the  doctrines  of  Ori-t 
ciN  [r],  the  three  chapters,  the  condemnation  of 

which 

[q]  Hek.  Noris,  De  Sytioda  quintOy  cap.  x.  p.  579.  torn.  1. 
^.    Baskage,  Histoire  De  /*  Egiise,  torn.  i.  livr.  x.  cap.  vi. 

tf  [r]  Wc  do  not  find  in  the  acts  of  this  council  any  one 
wkich  condemns  the  doctrines  of  Oricen.  It  is,  however,  ge- 
ocfally  imagined,  that  the<e  doctrines  were  condemned  by  this 
••emblyj  and  what  gave  rise  to  this  notion  was  probably  the  fif- 
^  Greek,  canons  yet  extant,  in  which  the  principal  errors  of 
OtiGEK  are  condemned,  and  which  are  entitled  the  canons 
<^  the  160  fathers  assembled  in  the  council  of  Constantinople. 
Tbe  tenets  of  Oric£N,  which   gave  the   most  qlTence,  were 

K  4  the 
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c  E  N  T.^hich  he  had  solely  in  view,  were,  by  the  bishops^ 
T  a\'t  II.  ^f  ^he  east  (for  there  were  very  few  western  pre-i 
^  V  ■'  lates  present  at  this  council),  declared  here- 
tical and  pernicious.  Vigilius,  who  was  now 
at  Constantinople^  refusing  his  assent  to  the  de-f 
crees  of  this  council ;  for  which  reason,  after 
having  received  various  affronts,  he  was  sent 
into  exile,  from  whence  he  was  not  permitted  to 
return  before  he  had  acquiesced  in  the  decisions 
of  this  assembly  [/]  ;  and,  changing  his  sentiment3 
for  the  fourth  time,  had  declared  the  opinions, 
contained  ia  the  three  chapters  to  be  execrable 
blasphemies.  His  successor  Felagius,  and  all 
/  the  Roman  pontifs  that  have  since  lolled  in  the 
papal  chair,  adhered  to  the  4ecrees  of  this  coun- 
f:U ;  but  neither  their  authority,  nor  that  of  the 
emperor,  could  prevail  upon  the  western  bishops 
to  follow  their  example  in  this  respect.  Many  of 
these,  on  the  contrary,  carried  matters  so  far  as  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  communion  of  the 
pope  on  this  account ;  and  divisions,  that  arose 
from  hence  i^  the  church,  were  too  violent  to  ad« 
mit  of  an  expeditious  or  easy  reconciliation,  an^ 
could  only  be  }iealed  by  length  of  time  [t]. 

,   XII.  Aor 

the  following  :  i.  That,  in  the  Tii^iity,  the  Father  is  greater 
than  the  Son,  and  the  Son  than  U^e  Ho/y  Ghost*  2.  The  pre^ 
existence  of  souls,  which  Origen  considered  as  sent  into  mor- 
tal bodies  for  the  punishment  of  sins  comniitted  in  a  former 
state  of  being.  3.  That  the  soul  oi  Christ  was  united  to  the 
'word  before  the  incarnation.  4.  That  the  sun,  moon,  and  stai:s, 
&c.  were  animated  ar.d  endowed  with  rational  souls.  4  5.  That 
after  the  resurrection  all  bodies  will  be  of  a  round  £gure.  6. 
That  the  torments  of  the  damned  will  have  an  end  \  and  that  as 
Christ  had  been  crucified  in  this  world  to  save  mankind,  be  is 
to  be  crucified  in  the  next  to  save  the  devils. 

[/]  See  Petr.dk  Marca,"  Z>f>/^r/.  de  decreto  yigiiii pro 
confrmatione  S^nodi  V.  which  is  to  be  found  among  the  Z)£r- 
seriaiicns  subjoined  to  his  learned  work,  De  concordm  tacerdo^^ 
til  et  irrperii. 

[;]  The  best  account  of  this  matter  is  to  be  found  in  NoRlS, 
De  synodo  ^uinta  cecumenica^  though  even  this  excellent  author 

cannot 
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XII.  Another  controversy  of  much  more  im-c  e  n  t, 
portance  had  been  carried  on  before  this   period  p  ^^'^  ^^ 
among  the  Greeks  }  it  was  tir^t  kindled  in  the  • — ^-^-^ 
year  519,  and  it  iMPose  upon  the  following  q^^s-T^^^^ 
tion :  Whether  it  could  be,  saidy  with  propriety  ^  tbatxher  one  of 
ONE  OF  THE  Trinity  suffered  on  the  Cross  ?     TWs^***  T^slS 
W|s  designe^l  to  embfirrass  the  Nestorians,  who  to  haTc  nf* 
seemed  to  separate  too  much  the  tWQ  natiires  ipf*^^^  ^ 
Christ  ;  and  the  Scythian  monks,  who  seconded 
this  design,  and  to  whom  the  rise  of'this  contro- 
versy is  principally  to  beimpqted,  maintained  the 
affirmative  of  this   nice  and  difficult  question. 
Others  asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  manner 
of  speaking  was  by  no  means  to  be  adopted,  since 
it  bordered  upon  the  erroneous   expressions   and 
tenets  of  the  Theppaschites,  who  composed  one 
pf  the  sects  into  which  the  Eutychians  were  sub* 
divided  \ti\.     This  latter  opinion  was   confirmed 
by  HoRMisDAS  the  Roman  pontif,  to  whom  the 
Scythian  monks  had  appealed  in  vain ;   but  tliis\ 
instead  of  allaying  the  heat  of  the   present   con- 
troversy, only  added  new  fuel  to  the    flame. 
John  U.  whp  was  one  of  the  successors  of  Hor- 
MiSDAS,  approved  the  proposition  which   the  lat- 
ter had  condemned ;  and  confirming  the  opinion 
fif  the  Scythian  monks,  exposed  the .  decisions  of 
the  papal  oracle  to  the  laughter  of  the  wise  ;  his 
^ntence  was  afterwards  approved  by  the  fifth  ge- 
i^eral  council ;  and  thus  peace  was  restored  in  the 

church 

csnnot  be  vindicated  from  the  imputation  of  a  certain  degree 

^  paniality.     See  also   Chri>t.  Lupus,  iVo/.  ad  concilium 

^Mtttm^  in  Wis  ^J  conci/ia  jidnotat, 

ft*  [tt]  The  deacon  Vic  for,  and  those  who  opposed  the 
^Jthian  monks,  express-  d  their  opinion  in  the  following  pro- 

poiiiion  :  viz.  One  ?£ks'^n  of  ibe  trinity  suffered  in  tbejiesb, 
•Both  Mdes  received  the  council  of  Chalcedony  acknowledged 
Am  natures  in  Christ,  in  opposition  to  EurvcHCs  *,  andoolv 
^^  person  in  ui^  posit  ion  to  Nestorius  \  and  yet,  by  a  torrent 
<^H^'K^n,  and  a  Ijng  chain  of  unintelligible  syllogisms,  the 
^thiaa  xnouks  accused  their  adversanes  of  Nestorianism, 

'  ^  were  accused  bj  tbexn  of  the  Eutycbian  heresy* 
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c  E  N  T. church  by  the  conclusion  of  these  unintelligible ^ 

r  /  ■>'  With  the  question  now  mentioned » there  waa 
another  closely  and  intimately  fconnected,  namely. 
Whether  the  person  of  Christ  could  be  considered 
as  compounded  ?  Of  this  question  the  Scythian 
monks  maintained  the  affirmative,  and  their  ad« 
yersaries  the  negative. 


C  H  A  P.    IV. 

Concerning  the  rites  and  ceremonies  used  in  the  church 

during  this  century. 

ithesmui-  T^  ^^'^  century  the  cause  of  true  religion  sunk 
tifiicfL  JL  apace,  and. the  gloomy  reigrhofsupcrstitioil 
extended  itself  in  proportion  to  the  decay  of  ge^ 
nuine  piety.  This  lamentable  decay  was  supplied 
by  a  multitude  of  rites  and  ceremonies.  In  the 
east  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  controversies 
gave  occasion  to  the  invention  of  various  rites 
and  external  institutions,  which  were  used  as 
marks  to  distinguish  from  each  other  the  con- 
tending parties.  The  western  churcheS"  were 
loaded  with  rites  by  Gregory  the  Great,  wh6 
had  a  marvellous  fecundity  of  genius  in  inventing, 
ttnd  an  irresistible  force  of  eloquence  in  recom- 
mending superstitious  observances.  Nor  will  this 
appear  surprising  to  those  who  know,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  this  pontif,  the  words  of  the  sacred 
writings  were  images  of  mysterious  and  invisible 

things;  ' 

[ti»3  Sec  NoRMIl  Hiftcria  controversia  de  uns  ex  TrimtaU 
patTO^  torn,  iii.  opp.  p.  771.  The  ancient  writers  who  mentioii 
this  controversy,  call  the  monks  who  set  it  on  foot,  ScythianSt^ 
But  La  Croze,  in  his  Thesaur.  Efnst.  torn.  iii.  p.  189.  ima- 
gines, that  the  country  of  these  monks  was  Egypt^  and  not  Scy*^. 
ibia  ;  and  this  conjecture  is  supported  by  reasons  which  carr]p 
jn  them,  at  least,  a  high  degree  of  probability. 


pHAP.  IV.        Rites  and  Ceremotues^  ty^ 

things;  for  such  as  embrace  this  chimerical  svs-cent. 

VI. 
Pa  rTH. 


tcm  will  easily  be  led  to  express  all  the  doctrines     ^** 


and  precepts  of  religion  by  external  rites  and 
f]rmbok.  Gregory,  indeed,  is  worthy  of  praise 
in  this,  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  force  others  to 
die  observance  of  his  inventions  >  though  this, 
perhaps,  was  as  much  owing  to  a  want  of  power, 
as  to  a  principle  of  moderation.  « 

U.  This  prodigious  augmentation  of  rites  and^^^ 
ceremonies  rendered  an  augmentation  of  4octor8tionsof 
find  interpreters  of  these  mysteries  indispensably  *!'^^^'^ 
necessary.     Hence  a  new  kind  of  science  arose,  ^*^*^ 
which  had,  for  its  object,  the  expUcation  of  these 
ceremonies,  and  the  investigation  of  the.  causes 
and  circumstances  from  whence  they  derived  their 
origin.     But  the  most  of  those,  who  entered  into 
these  resea^rcheis,  never  went  to  the  fountain-head, 
to  the  true  sources  of  these  idle  inventions.  The/ 
endeavoured  to  seek  their  origin  in  reason  and 
Christianity ;  but  inthis  they  deceived  themselves, 
<v,  at  least,  deluded  others,  and  delivered  to  the 
World  their  own  fancies,  instead  of  letting  them 
into  the  true  causes  of  things.     Had  they  been 
•?U:quainted  with  the  opinions  and  customs  of  re- 
^tiote  antiquity,  or  studied  the  pontifical  law  of 
%he  Greeks  and  Romans,  they  had  come  at  the 
t:Tue  origin  of  many  institutions,  which  were  false- 
\j  looked  upon  as  venerable  and  saci^ed. 

HL  The  pubUc  worship  of  God  was  as  yet  ce-PubKcwor- 
lebrated  by  every  nation  in  its  own  language ;  but**"*** 
'^as  enlarged,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  addition 
ic^  various  hymns,  and  other  things  of  tliat  na- 
ture, which  were  considered  as  proper  to  enliven 
^votion  by  the  power  of  novelty.     Gregory 
^hc  Great  prescribed  a  new  method  of  admi- The  »*n^ 
mistering  the  Lord's  supper,  with  a  magnificent  as-°f  ^J^ 
semblage  of  pompous  ceremonies ;  tdhis  institution  chanst. 
of  his  was  called  the  canon  of  the  mass  ;  and,  if 
?oy  are  unwilling  to  give  it  the  name  of  a  new 

appoint- 
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€  B  N  T.  appointment,  they  must,  at  least  acknowledge  t 
p  A  Yt  n  ^^  ^^^^  ^  considerable  augmentation  of  the  ancii 
*  y  >'  canon  for  celebrating  the  eucharist,  and  occasi 
ed  a  remarkable  change  in  the  administraticm 
that  ordinance.  Many  ages,  however,  passed 
fore  this  Gregorian  canon  was  adopted  by  all 
Latin  churches  [x]. 
Baptism.  Baptism^  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  was  ) 
ministered  only  on  great  festivals.  We  omit  m< 
tioning,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  Litanies  ti 
were  addressed  to  the  saints,  the  different  sorts 
supplications,  the  stations,  or  assemblies  of  Gi 
GORT,  the  forms  of  consecration,  and  other  si 
institutions,  which  were  contrived,  in  this  c 
tury,  to  excite  a  species  of  external  devotion^  a 
to  engage  the  outward  senses  in  reUgious  wonfa 
An  enquiry  into  these  matters -would  of  itself  i 
serve  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  woii 
IV,  There  was  an  incredible  number  of  tt 
pies  erected  in  honour  of  the  saints,  during  t 
century » both  in  the  eastern  and  western  pro  vine 
The  places  set  apart  for  pubUc  worship  were 
ready  very  numerous ;  but  it  was  now  that  Chfi 
ians  first  began  to  consider  these  sacred  edific 
as  the  means  of  purchasing  the  favour  and  p 
tection  of  the  saints,  and  to  be  persuaded  t] 
these  departed  spirits  defended  and  guarded^ 
gainst  evils  and  calamities  of  every  kind,  1 
provinces,  lands,  cities  and  villages,  in  wU 
they  were  honoured  with  temples.  The  numl 
of  these  temples  were  almost  equalled  by  that 
the  festivals,  which  were  now  observed  in.  I 
Christian  church,  and  many  of  which  seem 
have  been  instituted  upon  a  Pagan  model.  * 
those  that  were  celebrated  in  the  preceding  cc 
tury,  were  now  added  the  festival  of  the  puTi 
cation  of  the  blessed  P'irgin,  invented  with  a  desi. 

[x]  See  Theod.  Chr.  Lilienthal,  De  canone  odssa  G 
goriano. 
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to  remove  the  uneasiness  of  the  heathen  converts  c  ^^'^• 
on  account  of  the  loss  of  their  lupercalia,  or  feasts  p  ^  »  t  ii. 
of  Pan,  which  had  been  formerly  observed  in  the 
month  of  February,  the  festival  of  the  immaculate 
conception^  the  day  set  apart  to  commemorate 
the  birth  of  St  John,  and  others  less  worthy  of 
mention. 


re- 


CHAP.    V. 

* 

Concerning  the  divisions  and  heresies  that  troubled 
the  church  during  this  century. 

I.  TPHE  various  sects  which  had  fomented  di-The 

X  visions  among  Christians  in  the  early  ages  mains  ©f  the 
of  the  church,  were  far  from  being  effectually  J|]^' ^^ 
tupressed  or  totally   extirpated.     Though  they 
bad  been  persecuted  and  afflicted  with  an  infinite 
diversity  of  trials  and  calamities,  yet  they  still 
subsisted,  and  continued  to  excite  dissensions  and 
tumults  in  many  places.     The   Manicheans  are  Maniche, 
•aid  to  have  gained  such  a  degree  of  influence  *»*• 
^Unong  the  Persians,  as  to   have  corrupted  even 
^ie  son  of  Cabades,  the  monarch  of  that  nation, 
Vrho  repaid  their  zeal  in  making  proselytes  with 
^  terrible  massacre,  in  which  numbers  of  that 
impious  sect  perished  in  the  most  dreadful  man- 
^ner.    Nor  was  Persia^  the  only  country  which. 
"Vas  troubled  with  the  attempts  of  the  Manicheans 
"^  spread  their  odious   doctrine  ;  other  provinces 
c>fthe  empire  were,  undoubtedly,  infected  with 
"their  errors,  as  we  may  judge  from  that  book  that 
'^as  written  against   them  by  Herculian  bishop 
^Cbalcedon  [y].     In  Gaul  and  Africa^  dissensions  sani.Pei». 
of  a  different  kind  prevailed;  and  the  controversy  giaw. 
tctweep  the   Semi-Pelagians    and   the  disciples 

of 

\,yy  Stc  Photius,  Bihli^tb.  Cod.  cxiv.  p.  291. 
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C  E  N  T.  of  AuGusTiN  Continued  to  divide   the  wcstc 
FaI^  it.  churches. 
*   ■  wi^     '      II.  The  Donatists  enjoyed  the  sweets   of  free 
^^''^    dom  and   tmnquiUity,   as   long  as   the  Van 


% 


reigned  in  Africa  y   but  the   scene  was  greatly^^^  ^ 
changed  with  respect  to  them,  when  the  er^   * 
of  these  Barbarians  was  overturned  in  the 
534*     They,  however,  still  remained  in   a  sepa 
rate  body,  and  not  only  held  their  church,  bul 
towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  and  pam. 
ticularly  from  the  year   591,  defended    thenx^ 
selves  with  new  degrees  of  animosity  and  vigoui; 
and  were  bold  enough  to  attempt  the  multiplica- 
tion of  their  sect.     Gregory,  the  Roman  pontif, 
opposed  these  efforti)  with  great  spirit  and  assidu* 
ity ;  and  as  appears  from  his  epistles  [%],  tried  va- 
rious methods  of  depressing  this  faction,  which  was 
pluming  its  wings  anew,  and  menacing  the  revi- 
val of  those  lamentable  divisions  which  it  had 
formerly  excited   in  the  church.     Nor  was  tht 
opposition  of  the  zealous  pontif  without  effect;  it 
seems  on  the  contrary  to  have  been  attended  with 
the  desired  success,  since,  in   this   century,  the 
church  of  the  Donatists  dwindled  away  to  nothings 
and  after  this  period  no  traces  of  it  arc  any  where 
to  be  found. 
Aritnt.  III.  Towards  the  commencement  of  this  cen- 

tury, the  Arians  were  triumphant  in  several  pai 
of  jisia^  Africa^  and  Europe,  Many  of  the  Asiatic 
bishops  favoured  them  secretly,  while  their  Opi- 
nions were  openly  professed,  and  theircause  main- 
tained, by  the  Vandals  in  Africa^  the  Goths  ii 
Ital)\  the  Spaniards,  the  Burgundians,  the  Suevi 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Gauls.     It  is  true 
the  Gieekb,  who  had  received  the  decrees  of  tl 
council  of  A^V^,  persecuted  and  oppressed  thi 

Arian 

[« j  Sec  his  Epittlt's^  lib.  iv.  ep.  j\xiv,  xxxv.  p.  714,  71 
W>.  vj.  ep,  LvY.  p.  841.  tp,  x.wvii.  p.  821.  lib.  ix.  cp,  liu. 
972.  lib.  ii.  tp,  xlviii.  p.  611.  tom.  ii.  opp. 
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Arians  wherever  their  influence  and  authority  c  e  n  t« 
could  reach ;  but  the  Nicenians,  in  their  turn,p^y^  ,1^ 
were  not  less  rigorously  treated  by  their  adver-  <     ^     ■* 
saries,  particularly  in  Africa  and  Italy ^  where  they 
fidt  in  a  very  severe  manner,  the  weight  of  the 
Arian  power,  and  the  bitterness  of  their  resent-- 
ment  \a\. 

The  triumphs  of  Arianism  were,  however,  but 
tiansitory  ;  and  its  prosperous  days  were  entirely 
eclipsed,  when  the  Vandals  were  driven  out  of 
4frica^  and  the  Goths  out  of  Italy ^  by  the  arms 
<^  Justinian  [i].  For  the  other  Arian  princes 
were  easily  induced  to  abandon,  themselves^  the 
doctiine  of  that  sect;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  em- 
ploy the  force  of  laws  and  the  authority  of  coun* 
cils  to  prevent  its  further  progress  among  their 
subjects,  and  to  extirpate  it  entirely  out  of  their 
dominions.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  Sxgismond 
king  of  the  Burgundians  j  Thzodimir  king  of 
the  Suevi,  who  had  settled  in  Lusitania ;  and  R£- 
CARBD  king  of  Spmn.  Whether  the  change 
wrought  in  these  princes  was  owing  to  the  force  ^ 
of  reason  and.  argument,  or  to  the  influence  of 
hopes  and  fears,  is  a  question  which  we  shall  not 
pretend  to  determine.  One  thing,  however,  is 
certain,  and  that  is,  that  from  this  period,  the  A- 
lian  sect  declined  apace«  and  could  never  after 
icc6ver  any  considerable  degree  of  stability  and 
consistence. 

IV.  The  Nestorians,  after  having  gained  a  firm  The  state  of 
footing  in  Persia^  and  established  the  patriarch,  ^^  ^^'^ 
•r  head  of  their  sect  at  Seleucia^  extended  their 

vieWs 

[ci]  Procopius,  De  hello  Vandal,  lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  and  De 
hflio  Gotbicoy  lib.  li.  cap.  ii.  Evagrlus,  Hist.  Kccleslast,  lib. 
iv.  cap.  XV. 

\y\  Sec  Mascovii  Historia  German,  torn.  ii.  p.  76,91.  See 
alio  an  account  of  the  Barbarian  kings,  who  abundoned  Ari- 
aiuan,  and  receired  the  doctrines  of  the  Nicene  council,  in 
the  ^cta  Sane  tor  nm^  torn,  ii,  Martii,  p.  275.  and  April,  p. 
«4- 
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c  E  N  T.  views  further,  and  spread  their  doctrines,  with  ^ 
p  A  if  T  11  success  equal  to  the  ardoi*  of  their  zeal,  through 
<>  /  the  provinces  that  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Roman  empire.  There  are  yet  extant  authentic 
records,  from  which  it  appears,  that,  throughout 
all  Persia^  as  also  in  India^  Armenia^  Arabia^  -Sjr- 
r/V/,  and  other  countries,  there  were  vast  numbers 
of  Nestorian  churches,  all  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  patriarch  of  Seleucia  [c}.  It  is  true,  indeed^ 
that  the  Persian  monarchs  were  not  all  equally 
favourable  to  this  growing  sect,  and  that  some  of 
them  even  persecuted,  with  the  utmost  severity, 
all  those  who  bore  the  Christian  name  throughout 
their  dominions  [rf];  but  it  is  also  true,  that  such 
of  these  princes,  as  were  disposed  to  exercise  mo- 
deration and  benignity  towards  the  Christians, 
were  much  more  indulgent  to  the  Nestorians, 
than  to  their  adversaries  who  adhered  to  the  coun-^ 
cil  of  LphesuSj  since  the  latter  were  considered  as 
spies  employed  by  the  Greeks,  with  whom  they 
were  connected  by  the  ties  of  religion. 
Eutydikn  V.  The  Mouophysites,  or  Eutychians,  flou- 
controvcr-  ^jghed  also  in  this  century,  and  had  gained  over 
to  their  doctrine  a  considerable  part  of  the  eastern 
provinces.  The  emperor  Anastasius  was  warmly 
attached  to  the  doctrine  and  sect  of  the  Ace- 
phan,  who  were  reckoned  among  the  more  rigid 
Monophysites  [e];  and,  m  the  year  513,  created 
patriarch  of  Antioch, intht  room  of  Flavian,  whom 
he  had  expelled  from  that  see,  Severus,  a  learned 

monk 

[r]  CosMAS  IxDicoPi.EUSTES,  Topo^rophia  Cbristtanct^  lib- 
ii.  p.  125.  which  is  to  be  found  in  Monifaucon'j  Coilectio  no- 
va  PP.  Gr^corum, 

[//]Jos.  Sim.  Asskmav,  Bib/tot b.  Orient.  Vatie.  torn.  iii. 
pait  I.  p.  J09.  407.  411.  441.  449.  torn.  iii.  part  II.  cap.  v. 
sect,  ii,  p.  83. 

[^•J  Evac;rius,  Hist,  Ecclesiast,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxx.  xliv.  &c. 
7  iij:oi)OKi;sthe  Reader,  Hist.  Ecc/esiast.  hb.  ii.  p.  362.  See 
t^st)  the  hidcy!  opcrum  StVERl,  as  it  staiids  collected  from  an- 
cient i\lbb.  in  MoNTEAUCOXV  Bibiiotkeca  Cbriitiuiana,  p.  53. 
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monk  of  Palestine^  from  whom  the  Monophysites  cent. 
were  called  Severians  [/ ].  This  emperor  ex-p  ^|j.  j^ 
erted  all  his  influence  and  authority  to  destroy  the  y  1  y  "  ■  T 
credit  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  the  east,  and 
to  maintain  the  cause  of  those  who  adhered  to  the 
doctrine  of  one  nature  in  Christ  ;  and,  by  the 
ardour  and  vehemence  of  his  zeal,  he  excited  the 
most  deplorable  seditions  and  tumults  in  the 
church  j^].  After  the  death  of  Anastasius, 
which  happened  A.  D.  5 1 8,  Severus  was  expelled 
in  his  turn ;  and  the  sect  which  tlie  late  emperor 
had  maintained  and  propagated  with  such  zeal 
and  assiduity,  was  every  where  opposed  and  de- 
pressed  by  his  successor  Justin,  and  the  following 
emperors,  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  seemed  to  be 
upon  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  notwithstanding  that 
it  had  created  Sergius  patriarch  in  the  place  of 
Severus  [i]. 

VI.  When  the  affairs  of  the  Monophysites  were  jawob  Ban- 
in  such  a  desperate  situation,  that  almost  all  hope^^^"^^^^ 
of  their  recovery  was  vanished,  and  their  bishops  Monophj- 
were  reduced,  by  death  and  imprisonment >  to  a*^'^ 
very  small  number,  an  obscure  man  whose  name 
was  Jacob,  and  who  was  distinguished  from  others 
10  called,  by  the  sumamed  of  Barad^eus,  or  Zan- 
ZALUS,  restored  this  expiring  sect  to  its  former 
prosperity  and  lustre  [1].     This  poor  monk,  the 

Vol.  II.  L  grandeur 

[/]  Sec  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman.  Biblioth,  Orient,  Vatican. 
torn.  ii.  p.  47. 321.  EusfiB.  Kkhavdoi: ,  Hist oria  Patriarch, 
Alexandrinor,  p.  127.  129.  130.  135.  138,  6*c. 

[g^  Ilvagrius,  Hist.  Ecciesiast,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxxiil.  Cy- 
RIELUS,  viia  Saba  in  Jo.  Baft.  Cotelerii  Monument,  Ec- 
clena  GnrctCy  torn,  til,  p,  312.  Baylk's  Dictionary,  at  the 
article  Anastasius. 

[A]  Sec  Abulpharaii  Series  Patriarch,  Antjochen,  i  «As- 
SEMAN.  Bibiiotb,  Orient.  Vatican^  &c.  tciii.  ii.  p.  323. 

[z]  See  AssEMAK.  Bib/ioih,  Orient,  &.c.  lom.  ii.  cap.  viii^ 
p.  62.  72.  326.  331.  414.  LusEBii  Renaud.  Hist,  Patriarch. 
Mexandr,  p.  1/9.  133.  425.  and  the  Lit ur^ ice  Orient,  torn.  ii. 
P*  333'  34^'  Faustus  Naironus,  Euoplia  Jidei  Catholics 
n  Syrorum  monumentis^  part  I.  p.  40,  41. 
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c  E  N  T.  grandeur  of  whose  views  was  much  above  the  oIk 
p  Kfi\  II  sc^^i^y  ^^  ^^^  station,  and  whose  fortitude  and  pa^ 
tiencc  no  dangers  could  daunt,  nor  any  labours 
exhaust,  was  ordained  to  the  episcopal  office  by  a 
handful  of  captive  bishops,  traveUed  on  foot 
through  the  whole  east,  established  bishops  and 
presbyters  every  where,  revived  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  Monophysites,  and  produced  such  aq 
astonishing  change  in  their  aftkirs  by  the  power 
of  his  eloquence,  and  by  his  incredible  activity 
and  diligence,  that  when  he  died  bishop  ofEdessa^ 
A.  D,  588,  he  left  his  sect  in  a  most  flourishing 
state  in  Syria^  Mesopotamia^  Armenia^  Ej^ypt^  Nvr-^ 
bia,  Abyssinia^  and  other  countries  [k].  This  dex- 
terous monk  had  prudence  to  contrive  the  means 
of  success,  as  well  as  activity  to  put  them  in  ex- 
ecution ;  for  he  almost  totally  extinguished  all  the 
animosities,  and  reconciled  all  the  factions,  that 
had  divided  tlie  Monophysites  ;  and  when  their 
churches  grew  so  numerous  in  the  east,  that  thej 
could  not  all  be  conveniently  comprehended  un-i 
der  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  oiAntiocb^ 
he  appointed,  as  his  assistant,  the  primate  of  the 
east,  whose  residence  was  at  Tagritis^  on  t^ie  bor^ 
ders  oi  Armenia  [/].  The  laborious  efforts  of  Ja-J 
COB  were  seconded  in  Egypt^  and  the  adjacent^ 
countries,  by  Theo^osius  bishop  of  Alexandria^ 
and  he  became  so  famous,  that  all  the  Monophy- 
sites of  the  east  considered  him  as  their  second  pa- 
rent and  founder,  and  are  to  this  day  called  j  a-, 
cobitcs,  in  honour  of  their  new  chief. 

vn. 

[/e]  Concerning  the  Nubians  and  Abvssinians,  see  Ass£-« 
MAN.  Biblioth.  Orient,  &f .  torn.  ii.  p.  330,  LoBO,  Voyage 
<l'' Abyssinic^  torn.  ii.  p.  '^(^,  LuDOLPH.  Comrmntar,  ad HistOm 
riam  Ethioplcam,  p.  451.  461.  466. 

[/]  AssEMAN.  Biblioth,  Orient,  Vatican,  tona.  ii.  410. 
414.  418.  See  also  this  learned  writer's  Dissertatio  de  Mono^ 
pbysitu^  which  is  prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  the  worl^ 
now  cited. 
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VII,  Thus  it  happened,  that,  by  the  impru-C  e  n  t. 
cnt  zeal  and  violence  \Vhich  the  Greeks  employ-  p  ^^"*  ^^ 
in  defending  the  truth,  the  Monophysites  gaiti-' — /— ^ 
d  considerable  advantages,  and,  at  length,  obtain- ^^''j^^^^^^^ 
da  solid  and  permanent  settlement.  From  this  pe-phytftts. 
^od  their  sect  has  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
"the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antiocb^  who, 
fiotwithstanding  the  dillerence  of  opinion  which 
subsists,  with  respect  to  some  points,  between  the 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  Monophysites,  are  extreme- 
^j  careful  to  maintain  communion  with  each  o- 
-thcr,  both  by  letters,  and  by  the  exchange  of  good 
oflBces.     The  primate  of  the  Abyssines  is  subject 
to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  ;  and  the  primate 
of  the  east,  who  resides  at  Tagritis  is  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  .patriarch  oi  Antioch.  The  Ar- 
ruenians  are  ruled  by  a  bishop  of  their  own,  and 
are  distinguished  by   certain  opinions  and  ritej 
fiqin  the  rest  of  the  Monophysites. 

VIII.  The  sect  of  the  Monophysites,  before  it  ControTw- 
'Vras  thus  happily  established,  was  torn  with  fac-*h"vr^na5 
'tions  and  intestine   disputes,  and  suffered,  in  aphyjites, 
particular  manner,   from  that  nice  and  subtle 
^ontroviersy  concerning  tbe  body  ©/"Christ,  which 
'Vas  kindled  at  Alexandria.     Julian,  bishop  of 
^alicarnassus,  affirmed,  A.  D.  519,  that  the  di- 
"^e  nature  had  so  insinuated  itself  into  the  body 
^Christ,  from  the  very  moment  of  the  Vir- 
\^n's  conception,   that    the-  body  of  our   Lord 
changed  its  nature,  and   became  incorruptible. 
This  opinion  was  also  embraced  by  Caianus,  bi- 
shop of  ^/^ac£2;2dn^?  ;  from  whom  tliose  who  adopt- 
ed it  were  called  Caianists.    They  were,  however, 
divided  into  three  sects  two  of  which  debated  this 
question.  Whether  the  body  of  Chris r  was  ere* 
^ed  or  increated  ?  While  the  third  asserted,  that 
<>ur  Lord's  body  was  indeed    corruptible,   but 
T^cver  actually  corrupted,  since  the  energy  of  the 
<^vine  nature  must  have  prevented  its  dissolution. 

L  z  Thi^ 
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CENT.  This  sect  was  warmly  opposed  by  Severus  of 
p  aTt  \\,Antio€b,  and  Damianus,  who  maintained  that  the 
body  of  Christ,  before  his  resurrection,  was  truly 
corruptible^  i.e. subject  to  the  affections  and  chan<. 
ges  with  which  human  nature  is  generally  attend-, 
ed.  Those  who  embraced  the  opinion  of  Julian, 
were  called  Aphthartodocetae,  Docetae,  Phanta-. 
siasts,  and  even  Manicheans,  because  it  was  sup^ 
posed  to  follow  from  their  hypothesis,  that  Christ 
did  not  suffer  in  reality^  but  only  in  appearance^ 
hunger  and  thirst,  pain  and  death ;  and  that  he 
did  not  actually  assume  the  common  affections 
and  properties  of  human  nature.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  votaries  of  Severus  were  distinguished 
by  the  names  Phthartolatrae,  Ktistolatrse,  and 
Creaticolae.  This  miserable  controversy  was  car- 
ried on  with  great  warmth  under  the  reign  of  Jus-r 
TiNiAN,  who  favoured  the  Aphthartodocetae ;  soon 
after,  it  subsided  gradually  ;  and,  at  length,  was 
happily  hushed  in  silence  \ni].  Xenaias  oiHiera- 
polls  struck  out  an  hypothesis  upon  this  knotty 
matter,  which  seemed  equally  remote  from  those 
of  the  contending  parties;  for  he  maintained  that 
Christ  had,  indeed,  truly  suffered  the  various 
sensations  to  which  humanity  is  exposed ;  but 
that  he  suffered  them  not  in  his  nature^  but  by  a 
submissive  act  of  hisie;i7/  [«]. 
The  Aj-  IX.  Some  of  the  Corrupticolae  (for  so  they  were 
called  who  looked  upon  the  body  of  Christ  tq 
be  corruptible),  particularly  Themistius,  a  dea- 
con of  Alexandria^  and  Theodosius,  a  bishop  of 
that  city,  were  carried  by  the  inconsiderate  heat 

of 


[m]  TiMOTHEUS,  De  receptione  betreticorum  in  CoTELERII 
Monumentis  Ecclesia  GraaCy  torn.  iii.  p.  409.  Liberatus^ 
in  Breviario,  Controv,  cap  xx.  FoRBESii  Instructiones  HisiOr 
rico  Theo/o^ica:^  lib.  iii.  cap.  xviii.  p.  iq8.  Asseman.  Bib/f 
iioth.  Orientqi,  torn,  iii,  part.  II.  457. 

r«]  AssEMAK.  Bibiiotb,  Orient.  Vatican,  torn,  it,  p.  22.  and 
1^8. 
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^f  controversy  into  another  opinion,  which  pro-  cent. 
^uced  new  commotions  in  the  church  towards  the  p  ^^*  u^ 
conclusion  of  this  century.     They  affirmed,  that  ^-   v     ^ 
^o  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  all  things  were 
iknown;  but  that  from  his  human  nature  many 
^ings  were  concealed.     The  rest  of  the  sect 
c:harged  the  authors  of  this  opinion  with  imputing 
ignorance  to  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  ;  since 
"they  held,  in  common  with  them,  that  there  was 
iDut  one  nature  in  the  Son  of  God.     Hence  the 
votaries  of  this  new  doctrine  were  called  Agno- 
ctse  [6]  J  but  their  sect  was  so  weak  and  ill-sup- 
ported,  that,   notwithstanding   their   eloquence 
and  activity,  which  seemed  to  promise  better  suc- 
cess, it  gradually  declined,  and  came  to  nothing. 

X.  From  the  controversies  with  the  Monophy-  ^ugTri. 
sites  arose  the  sect  of  the  Tritheists,  whose  chief  thcisu. 
"Was  John  Ascusnage,  a  Syrian  philosopher,  and 
at  the  same  time,  a  Monophysite  [p\.     This  man 
imagined  in  the  Deity  three  natures,  or  substan- 
ces, absolutely  equal  in  all  respects,  and  joined 
together  by  no  common  essence;  to  which  opinion 
lis  adversaries  gave  thenameof  Trithcism.  One  of 
the  warmest  defenders  of  this  doctrine  was  John 
^LOPONUS,    an   Alexandrian  philosopher,    and   § 
grammarian  of  the  highest  reputation ;  and  hence 
le  has  been  considered  by  many  as  the  author  of 
this  sect,  whose  members  have  consequently  de- 
rived from  him  the  title  of  Philoponists  [y]. 

L  3  *  This 

[0]  Jo.  BapT.  CoTELERius,  Ad  Monumenia  EcclesiaGra* 
<*,  torn.  iii.  p.  641.'  Mich,  le  Qvi^ia,  Ad  Damascenum  Je 
^^.sihusj  torn.  i.  p.  107.  Forbes,  Instruction,  Historico. 
Tb»nIog,  lib.  iii.  cap.  six.  p.  119.  Photius,  BibUotb.  Cod^ 
230.  p.  88  X. 

[p\  See  Gregor.  Abulpharaius,  in  Assemak.  Bib/iotb, 
^ifnt,  torn.  I.  p.  328. 

[?]  Sec  Fabricii  Biblioth,  Grac.  lib.  v.  cap.  xxxvii.  p. 
35®«  H\Ri>uiNi  Concilia^  torn.  iii.  p.  1288.  TiMOTHEUS, 
-Df  recepiione  bareicorum  in  CoTFLERII  Monument  a  Ecclesi^e 
Gr<rf<f^t«,.ii.  iii.  p.  414.     Jo.  DamaSCE*n'US,   De  bar^iihitt^ 

*o».  i.  opp.  p.  103.  ciiit.  Lc  Quicii. 
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CENT.  This  sect  was  divided  into  two  parties,  the  Phi- 
^A  R  T  ii.loponists  and  the  Cononites  ;  the  latter  of  whom 
were  so  called  from  Conon  bishop  of  Tarsus^  their 
chief  [r].  They  agreed  in  the  doctrine  oi  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  differed  only  in  their 
manner  of  explaining  what  the  scriptures  taught 
concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Phi- 
LOPONus  maintained,  that  thtform^  as  well  as  the 
matter^  of  all  bodies  was  generated  and  corrupted^ 
and  that  both  therefore  were  to  be  restored  in  the 
resurrection.  Conon  held,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  body  never  lost  its  form :  that  its  matter  alone 
was  subject  to  corruption  and  decay,  and  was  con- 
sequently to  be  restored  when  this  mortal  shall  put 
on  immortality. 

A  third  faction  was  that  of  the  Damianists, 
who  were  so  called  from  Damian  bishop  of  jllex^ 
andria,  and  whose  opinion  concerning  the  Trinity 
was  different  from  those  already  mentioned.  They 
distingui  hed  the  divine  essence  from  the  three  per^ 
sons^  viz.  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost* 
They  denied  that  each  person  was  God,  when  con- 
sidered in  itself,  and  abstractedly  from  the  other 
two ;  but  they  affirmed,  at  the  same  time,  that 
there  was  a  common  divinity y  by  the  joint  partici- 
pation of  which  each  person  was  God.  They" 
therefore  called  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
hypostases,  or  persons,  and  the  Godhead^  which 
was  commgn  to  them  all,  substance  or  nature  [j]. 

I 

[r]  Photii  Bibliotb.  Cod,  xxiv.  Asseman.  BAiioth.  Orient. 
Viktican,  torn.  ii.  p.  329. 

[/]  Jos.  Spi.  Ass£MAN.   Bibliotb.  Orient,  Vatican,  torn., 
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Seventh  century* 


PART    I, 

The  External  History  of  the  Church, 


CHAPTER    I. 

Concerning  the  prosperous  events  which  happehei  to 
the  church  during  this  centuty. 

fe  TN  this  century^  the  jirogress  of  Christianity c  fe.N  T- 
J[  was  mightily  accelerated  both  in  the  eastern  p  ^^  ^   i, 
tod  western  hemispheres,  and  its  divine  light  was  ' — /— :-^ 
diffused  far  and  wide  through  the   darkened  na-J^rdl- 
tions;.     The  Nestorians  who  dwelt  in  Syria.  Per-  gwu  intm- 
•»tf,  and  India^  contributed  much  to  its  propaga^^Jli^ 
^on  in  the  east,  by  the  zeal   and  diligence,  the 
laborious  efforts  and  indefatigable  assiduity^  with 
which  they  preached  it  to  these  fierce  and  bar- 
barous nations,  who  lived  in  the  remotest  borders 
tind  deserts  oiAsia^  and  among  whom,  as  we  learn 
from  authentic  records,  their  ministry  was  crown- 
^  with  remarkable  success.  It  was  by  the  labours 
of  this  sect,  that  the  light  of  the  gospel  first  pe- 
Jietrated  into  the  immense  empire  of  China,  about 
the  year  637,  when  Jesuiabas  of  Gadala  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Nestorians,  as  will  appear  proba- 
hle  to  those  who  look  upon  as  genuine  the  famous 
Chinese  monument,  which  was    discovered  at 

L  4  Siganfui 


/ 


Siganfu,  by  the  Jesuits  during  the  last  century  {a]. 
Some^  indeed,  look  upon  this  monument  to  be  a 
'mere  forgery  of  the  Jesuits,  though,  perhaps, 
without  reason;  there  are,  however,  other  unex- 
ceptionable proofs,  that  the  northern  parts  of 
Chinay  even  before  this  century,  abounded  with 
Christians,  who,  for  many  succeeding  ages,  were 
under  the  inspection  of  a  MetropoHtan  sent  them 
by  the  Chaldean  or  Nestorian  patriarch  [hi]. 

11.  The 

[ci]  This  celebrated  monument  has  been  published  and  ex- 
plained by  several  learned  writers,  particularly  by  KlRCHER^ 
in  his  China  iJIustrata,  p.  53  j  by  Muller,  in  a  treatise  pub- 
lished at  Bcr/w  in  1672  ',  by  EusEBE  Renaudot,  in  hb  Re» 
iations  anciennes  des  Indes  et  de  la  Cbine^  de  deaux  voyageurt 
Mahometans^  p.  .228 — 271,  published  at   Paris  in  the  year 
17 18,  in  8vo  J  and  by  Asskmanni  Bibiioth,  Orient.  Clement. 
Vatican,  torn.  iii.  pars  II.  cap.  iv.  sect.  7.  p.  538.      We  were 
promised  a  still  more  accurate  edition  of  this  famous  monument 
by  the  learned  Theoph.  SiGiFRED  Bayer,  the  greatest  profi- 
cient of  this  age  in  Chinese  erudition  \  but  his  death  has  blast- 
ed our  expectations.     For  my  part,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  of 
the  genuineness  of  this  monument,  nor  can  I  understand  what 
advantage  could  redound  to  the  Jesmts  from  the  invention  of 
such  a  fable.     See   Liron,  Singularity  Historiques  et  Litter' 
aires ^  tom.  ii.  p.  500. 

[If]  See  Renaudot,  1.  c.  p.  ^6.  68,  &c,     Assemanni  Bib^ 
lioth.  &c.  cap.  ix.  p.  522.  :  the  learned  Bater,  in  his  Preface 
to  liis  Museum  Sinicum^  p.  84.  assures  us,  that  he  has  in  his 
hands  such  proofs  of  the  truth  of  what  is  here  affirmed,  as  puts 
the  matter  beyond  all  doubt.    85*  Sec  on  this  subject  a  very 
learned  dissertation  published  by  M.  de  Guigkes  in  the  thir- 
tieth vol.  of  the  Memoires  de  Litterature  tir/s  des  Registres  de 
t  jlcademie  Royale  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres^  in  which 
he  proves  that  the  Christians  were  settled  in  China  so  early  as 
the  seventh  century.    He  remarks,  indeed,  that  the  Nestorian^ 
and  other  Christians  were  for  a  long  time  confounded  in  the 
Chinese  annals  with  the  worshippers  of  Fo,  an  Indian  idol,  whose 
rites  were  introduced  into  China  about  65  years  after  the  birth 
of  Christ*,  and  that  this  circumstance  has  deceived  De  la  Cro%e^ 
Bcausobrey  and  some  other  learned  men^  who  have  raised  spe- 
cious objections  against  the  hypothesis  that  maintains  the  early 
introduction  of  Cliristianity  into  this  great  empire.     A  reader, 
properly  i^form^d,  will  lend  little  or  no  attention  to  the  ac- 
count 
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!!•  The  attention  and  activity  of  the  Greeks  c  e  n  t. 
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SO  entirely  occupied  by  their  intestine  divi-p^  ^  ^  ,^ 
^ons,  that  they  were  little  solicitous  about  the  *  '   v     ■' 
-progress  of  Christianity.     In  the  west,  AuGUSTiNjT^^^^^f' 
Haboured  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  church,  and  verted 
-Ho  spread  the  light  of  the  gospel  among  the  An- 
jglo-Saxons;  and,  after  his  death,  other  monks  were 
:sent  from  Rome^  to  exert  themselves  in  the  same 
glorious  cause.     Their  efforts  were  attended  with 
the  desired  success,  and  the  efficacy  of  their  la- 
lours  was  manifested  in  the  conversion  of  the  six 
Anglo-Saxon  kings,  who  had  hitherto  remained 
under  the  darkness  of  the  ancient  superstitions, 
to  the  Christian  faith,  which  gained  ground  by 
degrees,  and  was,  at  length,  embraced  universally 
throughout  all  Britain   \c].     We  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  imagine,  that  this   universal  change  in 
■  fevour  of  Christianity  was  wholly  due  to  the  dis- 
courses of  the  Roman  monks  and  doctors ;  for 
other  causes  were  certainly  instrumental  in  ac- 
compUshing  this  great  event.     And  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  that  the  influence  which  some  Chri- 
stian queens,  and  ladies  of  high  distinction  had 
Upon  their  husbands,  and  the  pains  they  took  to 
Convert  them  to  Christianity,  as  also  the  severe 
^d  rigorous  laws  that  were  afterwards   enacted 
Against  idolaters  [rfj,  contributed  much    to  the 
jptogress  of  the  gospel. 

in.  Many  of  the  British,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Aiaiw  the 
ecclesiastics  travelled  among  the  Batavian,  BelgiCjg^y^'^^  ^^l 
JUid  German  nations,  with  the  pious  intention  otFrichnd- 

propagating;p7^£  and 

the  Hclre- 
CQunt  given  of  this  matter  by  Voltaire  in  the  first  volume  of^* 
kis  Esai  sur  l^Histoire  GeneraJe,  (b*c,     A  Poet,  who  recounts 
*act$,  or  denies  them,  without  deigning  to  produce  his  autho- 
rities, must  not  expect  to  meet  with  the  credit  that  is  due  to 
•An  Historian. 

\p]  Bed«  Historta  Ecclestast,  Gentis  Anglor,  lib.  ii.  cap.  iii» 
P-  91.  cap.  xiv.  p.  116.  lib.  iii.  cap.   xxi.  p.   162,  &c.  edit. 
Chifletu     Rapin  Thouias,  torn.  i.  p.  227. 
[^]  WiLB:urs*s  Cuncilia  Magna  Britannia^  torn.  i.  p.  222. 
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GEN  T.  propagating  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  or 
Part  i.crecting  churches  aild  forming  religious  esta^ 
blishments  every  where*  This  was  the  true  rea- 
son whicli  induced  the  Germans,  in  after-times,  t0 
found  so  many  convents  for  the  Scotch  and  Irish^ 
of  which  some  are  yet  in  being  [e]. 

CoLUMB.vN',  an  Irish  monk,  seconded  by  the 
labours  of  a  few  companions,  had  happily  extir- 
pated, in  the  preceding  century,  the  ancient  su- 
perstitions in  Gaul  J  and  tlie  parts  adjacent,  where 
idolatry  had  tiaken  the  deepest  root  j  he  also  car- 
ried the  lamp  of  celestial  truth  among  the  Suevi^ 
the  Boii,  the  Franks,  and  other  German  na- 
tions [/],  and  persevered  in  these  pious  and  use- 
ful labours  until  his  death,  which  happened  A.  Di 
615.  St  Gal,  who  was  one  of  his  companions; 
preached  the  gospel  to  the  Helvetii,  and  the 
Suevi  [^].  St  KiLiAN  set  out  from  Scotland^  thc^ 
place  of  his  nativity,  and  exercised  the  ministerisll 
function  with  such  success  among  the  eastern 
Franks,  that  vast '  numbers  of  them  embraced 
Christianity  -[)/].  Towards  the  conclusion  of  thi» 
century,  the  famous  Willebrord,  by  birth  an 
Anglo-Saxon,  accompanied  with  eleven  of  hi^ 
countrymen,  viz.   SuidBert,    Wigbert,    Acca^ 

WiLIBALD,  UnIBALD,  LEBWIN,   the    two    EWALDS^ 

Werenfrid,  Marcellin,  and  Adalbert,  crossed 
over  into  Batavia^  which  lay  opposite  to  Britain^ 
in  order  to  convert  the  Frieslanders  to  the  rcligioil 
of  Jesus.     From  thence,  in  the  year  692,  they 

went 

[e]  See  the  ^cfa  Sanctorum,  torn.  ii.  Fcbr.  p.  362. 

[y^J  Mabillon,  jrlcta  SanctoK^OniinU  Beneilictiy  torn,  \n 
-f .  560.  lorn.  iii.  p.  72,  339.  500.  Adamanm,  lib.  iii.  De  Si 
Co/umbanOy  in  Camsii  Lection,  /fntiq,  lom.  i.  p.  674. 

[i?J  Walakridi  Strabonis  vit.  S.  Galli  ift  MabulLoit^ 
y/ciis  S.  Old,  Ht:nedic:.  torn.  ii.  p.  228.  Canasii  Lection.  Antiqi 
.torn.  i.  p.  783. 

\b'\  Vita  S.  KiLiAKi  in  Cakisii  Lection,  j^ntiq.  torn.  iii.  p^ 
171.  Jo.  Pei*.  de  Ludevvig,  Scripiores  rerum  Wur^burgtnt, 
§'  966. 
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went  in  Fosteland^  which  most  writers  look  upon  c  en  r. 
to  have  been  the  same  with  the  isle  of  Helgoland^^  a  r  t  i. 
iyxHeiligland;  but  being  cruelly  treated  there   by  ' — ^ — ' 
Radbod,  king  of  the  I'rieslanders,  who  put  Wig- 
BERT,  one  of  the  company,  to  death,  they  de- 
parted hence  for  Cimbria^  and  the  adjacent  parts 
oi  Denmark.     They,  however,  returned  to  Fries- 
land^  A.  D.  693,  and  were  much  more  successful 
than  they  had  formerly  been  in  opposing  rhe  an- 
cient superstitions,  and  propagating  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth.     WiLLEBRORD  was  ordaiucd,  ' 
by  the  Roman  pontif,  archbishop  of  IVi/tebi/r^^ 
now  Utrecht y  and  died  among  the  Batavians  in  a 
good  old  age;  while  his  associates  continued  to 
spread  the  light  of  the  gospel   among  the  West- 
phalians,  and  the  neighbouring  countries  [/]. 

IV.  These  voyages,  and  many  others,   under- The  judg- 
taken  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  carry,  no  doubt,"**^,' V*^-. 

r     '  lit  1    'arctolorm 

a  specious  appearance  ot  piety  and  zeal;  but  theofthMca- 
impartial  and  attentive  enquirer  after  truth  willP*^*'^ 
find  it  impossible  to  form  the  same  favourable 
judgment  of  them  all,  or  to  applaud,  without  dis- 
tinction,  the  motives  that,  animated  these  labori- 
ous  missionaries.  That  the  designs  of  some  of 
them  Were  truly  pious,  and  their  characters  with- 
out reproach,  is  unquestionably  certain.  But  it 
is  equally  certain,  that  this  was  neither  the  case  • 
of  them  all,  nor  even  of  the  greatest  part  of  them. 
IWany  of  them  discovered,  in  the  course  of  their 
ministry,  the  most  turbulent  passions,  and  disho- 
noured the  glorious  cause  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, by  their  arrogance  and  ambition,  their 
itvarice  and  cruelty.  They  abused  the  power 
Nvhich  they  had  received  from  the  Roman  pon- 
tits,  of  forming  religious  establishments  anionj.j 
'the  superstitious  nations;  and,  instead  of  guiniii.?; 

bOuL 

tn  Alcuixi  vita  WiHibrordi  in  Malillon.  Actii  .S.9. 
^'•y.  Benedict,  Sac,  iii.  pars  I.  p.  603.  Jo.  Moxjjlju  Clm- 
^^i^  Uucrota^  torn.  ii.  p.  980. 
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CE  NiT.  souls  to  Christ,  they  usurped  a  despotic  domU 
Part  I. ^^^^  ^^er  their  obsequious  proselytes;  and  exer- 
^     V    '  '  cised  a  princely  authority  over  the  countries  where 
their  ministry  had  been  successful.     Nor 'are  we 
to  consider  as  entirely  groundless,  the   suspicions 
of  those  who  allege  that  many  of  the  monks,  de-  - 
sirous  of  rule*  and  authority,  concealed  their  vice^ 
under  the  mask  of  religion,  and   endured,   for  a, 
certain  time,  the  austerities  of  a  rigid  mortifica- 
tion and  abstinence,  merely  with  a  view,  to  rise 
in  the  church  to  the  episcopal  dignity. 
Tte  Jews       V.  The  conversion  of  the  Jew*  seemed   at  a 
tombac  stand  in  this  century;  few  or  none  of  that  obsti- 
chtigtianx-  natc  nation  embraced  the  gospel  in  consequence 
^'  of  an  inward  conviction  of  its  truth,  though  in  ma- 

ny places  they  were  barbarously  compelled,  by 
Christians,  to  make  an  outward  and  feigned 
profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ.  The  emperor 
Heraclius,  incensed  against  that  miserable 
people  by  the  insinuations,  as  it  is  said,  of  the 
Chnstian  doctors,  persecuted  them  in  a  cruel 
manner,  and  ordered  multitudes  of  them  to  be 
inhumanly  dragged  into  the  Christian  churches, 
in  order  to  be  baptized  by  violence  and  compul- 
sion [/6].  The  same  odious  method  of  converting 
was  practised  in  Spain  o,nd  Gaul^  by  the monarchs 
of  those  nations,  against  which  even  the  bishops 
of  Ronie  expressed  their  displeasure  and  indigna- 
tion. Such  were  the  horrid  and  abominable  prac- 
tices to  which  an  ignorance  of  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  the  barbarous  genius  of  this  age 
led  the  heralds  of  that  divine  religion,  which  was 
designed  to  spread  abroad  Charity  upon  earth, 
and  to  render  mankind  truly  and  rationally  free. 

• 

[k^  Eutychii  ^nn€les  Ecclesiast.  AUxandr.  torn.  ii.  p.  2i2. 
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Cottceming  the  calamitous  events  that  happened  to 

the  church  during  this  century^ 

L  T^HE  Christians  suffered  less  in  this,  than  inc  e  n  T, 
X  the  preceding  centuries.  They  werep^^"'  i^ 
sometimes  persecuted  by  the  Persian  monarchs,  ^  ^ 
but  still  recovered  their  former  tranquillity  after 
transitory  scenes  of  violence  and  oppression.  In 
England^  the  new  converts  to  Christianity  suffer- 
ed various  calamities  under  the  petty  kings,  who 
governed  in  those  boisterous  times ;  but  these 
kings  embraced  the  gospel  themselves,  and  then 
the  sufferings  of  the  Christians  ceased.  In  the 
eastern  countries,  and  particularly  in  Syria  and 
Palestine^  the  Jews,  at  certain  times,  attacked  the 
Christians  with  a  merciless  fury  [/]  ;  but,  how- 
ever, with  so  little  success,  that  they  always  had 
reason  to  repent  of  their  temerity,  which  was  se- 
verely chastised.  It  is  true,  the  church  had  other 
enemies,  even  those  who,  under  the  treacherous 
profession  of  Christianity,  were  laying  secret 
Schemes  for  the  restoration  of  Paganism ;  but  they 
Were  too  weak  and  too  inconsiderable  to  form  any 
attempts  that  could  endanger  the  Christian  cause. 

II.  But  a  new  and  most  powerful  enemy  to  theMahomrt 
Christian  cause  started  up  in  Arabia  A.  D,  6i2,*pp^*' 
Under  the  reign  of  Heraclius.     This  was  Ma- 
HoMET,  an  illiterate  man  [;/z],  but  endowed  by 

nature 

* 

[/]  EuTYCHii  AnnaUs^  torn.  li.  p.  236.  Jo.  Henr.  Hot- 
flliGERI  Historic  Orientalis^  lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  p.  129. 

[m]  Mahomet  lumself  •xpressly  declared,  that  he  was  to- 
tally ignorant  of  all  branches  of  learning  and  science,  and  was 
«ven  unable  either  to  write  or  read  :  and  his  followers  have 
drawn  from  this  ignorance  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  divi- 
^ty  of  his  mission,  and  of  the  religion  he  taught.     It  is,  how- 
ever, scarcely  credible,  that  his  ignorance  was  such  as  it  i« 

here 
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CENT  nature  with  the  most  flowing  and  attractive  elo- 
fART  I. qiience,  and  wi:h  a  ^ast  and  penetrating  ge- 
nius [«],  distinguished  also  by  the  advantages  he 
enjoyed  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  which  added 
a  lustre  to  his  name  and  his  undertakings.  This 
adventurous  impostor  declared  publicly,  that  he . 
was  commissioned,  by  God,  to  destroy  poly  theisna 
and  idolatry,  and  then  to  reform,,  first  the  religion 
of  the  Arabians,  and  afterwards  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  worship.  For  these  purposes  he  deli- 
vered a  new  law,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Koran  [0],  or  Alcoran  ;  and  having  gained  se^ 

veral 

here  described,  and  several  of  his  sect  have  called  in  qud^tion 
illic  declarations  of  their  chief  relating  to  this  point.  Sec 
L'hakdin,  Voyages  ep  Perse^  torn.  iv.  p.  33,  34.  If  we  con- 
sider tliat  Mahomkt  carried  on,  for  a  considerable  time,  a  su<s 
cessfiil  commerce  in  Arabia^  and  the  adjacent  countries,  thit  a- 
.lone  will  convince  us,  that  he  must  have  been,  in  some  measure^ 
instructed  i:i  the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with 
the  kno\\  ledge  of  which  a  merchant  cannot  dispc^isc. 

\jf\  The  writers,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  accounts  of 
the  life  and  religion  of  Mahomet,  arc  enumerated  by  Fabri- 
tius,  in  his  Dvlcctus  et  syllalvs  argumenlor.  pro  veritate  religm 
Christiamx^  cap.  1.  p.  735.  To  which  we  may  add,  lioui,AlK- 
VILLIF.RS,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  published  at  LonAun^  in  8vo,in  the 
ycjT  1730,  and  which  deserves  rather  the  character  of  a  ror 
niance,  than  of  a  history  ;  Gacnier,  Vic  de  Mahomet^  printed 
-at  Amnerdam,  in  two  volumes  8vo,  in  1 73 2,  and  commei^ 
dable  both  for  the  learning  and  candour  with  w^hich  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  composed  ;  and  above  all,  the  most  leanv- 
ed  and  judicious  '\\\.Y?s  Preliminary  discourse^  prefixe4  to  hi? 
English  Translation  oftbe  Koran,  sect.  ii.  p.  37. 

[0]  For  an  account  of  the  Koran,  see  principally  the  learned 
Sale's  Preface  to  his  English  Translation  of  that  work.  Sec 
also  Vertot's  Discours  sur  t  Alcoran,  which  is  subjoined  to 
the  third  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Knights  of  Malta^  and 
CiiARDis's  Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  ii.  p.  281.  The  book 
which  the  Mahometans  call  the  Koran,  or  Alcoran,  is  com- 
posed of  several  papers  and  discourses  of  Mahomet,  which 
were  discovered  and  collected  after  his  death,  and  is  by  no 
lueans  that  *ame  law  whose  excellence  Mahomet  vaunted 
v.o  highly.  That  some  parts  of  the  true  Koran  may  be  copied 
ill  t^c  niudcfn  uae,  is  indeed  very  possible )  but  thfit  the  Koran^ 

or 
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vcral  victories  over  his  enemies,  he  compelled  anc  e  n  t, 
incredible  multitude   of  persons,  botli  in  Arabisi      v^*- 

•  P  A   R  T     I 

and  the  neighbouring  nations,  to  receive  his  doc- 
trine, and  range  themselves  under  his  standards, 
tlatcd  with  this  rapid  and  unexpecteu  success,  he 
extended  yet  further  his  ambitious  views,  and 
fonned  the  vast  and  arduous  project  of  founding 
an  empire.  Here  again  success  crowned  his  ad^ 
?cnturou9  efforts  ;  and  his  plan  was  executed  with 
Rich  intrepidity  and  impudence,  that  lie -died 
piaster  of  all  Arabia^  besides  several  adjacent  pro- 
vinces. 

III.  It   is,  perhaps,  impossible,  at  this  time,  to  what  jud^^ 
ftnnsuch  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  character,  "'^^^^Y* 
views,  and   conduct   of  Mahomet,  as  would  en- of  Maho- 
tirely  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  a  sagacious  inquirer  "^'^ 
after  truth.   To  gnve  entire  credit  to  the  Grecian 
"Writers  in  this  matter,  is  neither  prudent  nor  safe, 
^ince  their  bitter  resentment  against  this  hostile 
invader  led  them  to  invent,  without   scruple   or 
i^sitation,  fables  and  calumnies   to  blacken   his 
^^haracter.  The  Arabians,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
^*s  little  to  be  trusted  to  ;  as  their   historians  are 
^estituteof  veracity  and  candour,  conceal  the  vices 
^^nd  enormities  of  their  chief,   and  represent  him 
^^  the  most  divine  person  that  ever  appeared  up- 
^^n  earth,  and  as  the  best   gift  of  God  to  the 
"^^orld.     Add  to  this,  that  a  considerable   part  of 
^•Iahomet's  life,  and,  indeed,  that  part  of  it  that 
^ould   be  the   most  proper  to  lead  us  to  a  true 

knowledge 


ri«©,  given  by  Mahomet  to  the  Arabians,  is  entirely  di- 

^inct  from  the  modern  AicoraUy  is  manifest  from  this,  that  in 

^Hc  latter.  jVlAHOMtT  appeals  to,  and  extols  the  former,  and 

^Hcrcforc  they  must  be  two  different  composition^.  May  it  not 

^  conjectuied,  that  the  true  Koran  was  an  Arabic  poem, 

>Wch  Mahomet  recited  to  his  followers  without  giving  it  to 

Inemin  writing,  ordering  them  only  to  commit  it  to  their  me« 

P^  ?  Such  were  the  laws  of  the  Druids  in  Gaui^  and  such 

'^«)  those  of  the  Indians,  which  the  Brajgiini  receive  by  oral 

?'»diiion,  and  get  bj  heart. 
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N  T.  knowledge  of  his  character,  and  of  the  motiyet 
F  a\*t  I  from  which  he  acted,  is  absolutely  unknown.  It 
is  highly  probable,  that  he  was  so  deeply  affected 
with  the  odious  and  abominable  superstition  which 
dishonoured  his  country,  that  it  threw  him  into  a 
certain  fanatical  disorder  of  mind,  and  made  hiiq 
really  imagine  that  he  was  supematurally  com- 
missioned to  reform  the  religion  of  the  Arabians, 
and  to  restore  among  them  the  worship  of  one 
God.  It  is,  however,  at  the  same  time,  un- 
doubtedly evident,  that,  when  he  saw  his  enter^ 
prize  crowned  with  the  desired  success,  he  made 
'  use  of  impious  frauds  to  establish  the  work  he  had 
so  happily  begun,  deluded  the  giddy  and  credu-- 
lous  multitude  by  various  artifices,  and  even 
forged  celestial  visions  to  confirm  his  authority, 
and  remove  the  difficulties  that  frequently  arose 
in  the  course  of  his  affairs.  This  mixture  of  im- 
posture is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  a 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  ;  for  the  fanatic,  through  the 
imguided  warmth  of  zeal,  looks  often  upon  the 
artifices  that  are  useful  to  his  cause  as  pious  and 
acceptable  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  therefore 
deceives  when  he  can  do  it  with  impunity  [p]. 
The  religion  which  Mahomet  taught,  is  cer- 
tainly different  from  what  it  would  have  been,  if 
he  had  met  with  no  opposition  in  the  propagation 
of  his  opinions.  The  difficulties  he  had  to  en* 
counter  obliged  him  to  yield,  in  some  lespects  to 
the  reigning  systems  ;  the  obstinate  attachment 
of  the  Arabians  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fond  hope  of  gaining 
over  to  his  cause  both  the  Jews  and  Christians  on 

the 

l/>]  This,  inetYiinks,  is  the  best  way  of  adjusting  the  con- 
troversy that  has  been  carried  on  by  some  learned  men  upon 
this  curious  question,  viz.  Whether  Mahomet  was  a  fanatic, 
or  an  impostor  ?  See  Bayle^s  Dictionary  at  the  article  Ma- 
homet. Ockley's  Conquest  of  Syria ^  Persia^  and  Egypt^  by 
the  Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.  62.  Sale's  Preface  to  his  translation 
of  the  Alcoran^  sect.  2.  p.  39. 
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tiw  other,  engaged^  no  doubt,  this  fanatical   im-  c  e^n  t. 
po9tor  to  admit  into  his   system   several  tenets,p^nT'  i. 
which  he  would  have  rejected  without  hesita- '     V    ^ 
kion,  had  he  been  free  from  the  restraints  of  ambi- 
tion and.  artifice; 

IV.  The  rapid  success  which  attended  the  pro-  -j^hfcrco^ 
pagation  of  this  new  religion,  was  owing  to  causes  tributedtd 
that  are  plain  and  evident,  and  must  remove,  or  JJJ^^pJ^^^^ 
lather  prevent  our  surprize,  when  they  are  at-thcMaha. 
tentively  considered.  The  terror  of  M^homet's"^^"'^"* 
iann^  and  the  repeated  victories  which  were  gain- 
ed by  him  and  his  successors,  were,  no  doubt,  the 
irresistible  argument  that  persuaded  such  multi- 
tudes to  embrace  his  religion,  and  submit  to  his 
dominion.  Besides,  his  law  was  artfully  and 
marvellously  adapted  to  the  corrupt  nature  of 
man ;  and,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  to  the 
manners  and  opinions  of  the  eastern  nations,  and 
the  vices  to  which  they  were  naturally  addicted ; 
ht  the  articles  of  faith  which  it  proposed  were  few 
in  number,  and  extremely  simple  ;  and  the  duties 
it  required  were  neither  many  nor  diiBcult,  nor 
^h  as  were  incompatible  with  the  empire  of  ap- 
Jietites  and  passions  [^].  It  is  to  be  observed  fur- 
tiler  that  the  gross  ignorance,  under  which  the 
Arabians,  Syrians,  Persians,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  eastern  nations,  laboured  at  this  time^ 
leadered  many  an  easy  prey  to  the  artifice  and 
eloquence  of  this  bold  adventurer.  To  these 
causes  of  the  progress  of  Mahometism,  we  may 
add  the  bitter  dissensions  and  cruel  animosities 
that  reigned  among  the  Christian  sects,  particu- 
larly the  Greeks,  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  and 
Monophysites,  dissensions  that  filled  a  great  part 
of  the  east  with  carnage,  assassinations,  and  such 
detestable  enormities,  as  rendered  the  very  name 
tf  Christianity  odious  to  many.     Wc  might  add 

Vol.  II.  M  here, 

If]  Sec  R  EL  AND,  De  reli^ione  Mahumedlca.     Sale's  Preii* 
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The  treat- 
ment 

tvhich  the 
Christians 
received 
from  the 
Mahome- 
tans. 


c  E  N  T.here,  that  the  Monophysites  and  Nestorians, : 
p^^'![:^  of  resentment  against  the  Greeks,  from  wh 
they  had  suffered  the  bitterest  and  most  injurv 
treatment,  assisted  the  Arabians  in  the  conqi 
of  several  provinces  [r],  into  which,  of  cbi 
quence,  the  religion  of  Mahomet  was  afterwf 
introduced.  Other  causes  of  the  sudden  prog 
of  that  religion,  will  naturally  occur  to  sucl 
consider  attentively  its  spirit  and  genius,  and 
state  of  the  world  at  this  time. 

V.  After  the  death  of  Mahomet,  which  h 
pened  A.  D.  632,  his  followers,  led  on  by 
amazing  intrepidity,  and  a  fanatical  fury,  and 
sisted,  as  we  have  already  observed,  by  tl 
Christians  whom  the  Greeks  had  treated  with  w 
severity,  extended  their  conquests  beyond  tht 
mits  of  Arabia^  and  subdued  Syria^  Persia^  Eig 
and  other  countries  under  their  dominion, 
the  other  hand,  the  Greeks,  exhausted  with  c 
discords,  and  wholly  occupied  by  intestine  ti 
'  bles,  were  unable  to  stop  these  intrepid  conqi 
brs  in  their  rapid  career. 

For  some  time  these  enthusiastic  invaders  r 
their  prosperity  with  moderation,  and  treated 
Christians,  and  particularly  those  among  tl 
who  rejected  the  decrees  of  the  councils  of  ^ 
sits  and  Chalccdon  with  the  utmost  indulgence ; 
lenity.  But  as  an  uninterrupted  course  of  wic 
and  prosperity  renders,  too  generally,  con 
mortals  insolent  and  imperious,  so  the  mod< 
tion  of  this  victorious  sect  degenerated  by  degi 
into  severity  ;  and  they  treated  the  Christians 
length,  rather  like  slaves  than  citizens,  load 
them  with  unsupportable  taxes,  andobligingtl 
to  submit  to  a  variety  of  vexatious  and  opprea 
measures. 

VI.  1 

fr]  S-e  Ocklfy's  C'inquest  of  Syria  ^  FeruOy  and  Egyfii 
the  Sanjci'ns,  the  tiist  [srt  of  which  was  publi^ihed  at  Xa 
in  the  ycjLT  1708,  and  the  second  in  3717. 


F»  . 


^ 
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VI.  The  progress,    however,   of  this  trium-  cent. 
|>hant  sect  received  a  fconsiderable  check  by  thcp^^^*^^ 
-eivil  dissensions  which  arose  among  them  imme-  ^— \ — ' 
diately  after  the  death  of  Mahomet.     AfiUBEKsk  ^eunJ^* 
and  Ali,  the  former  the  father-in-law,  and  thevidcd. 
latter  the  son-in-law,  of  this  pretended  prophet, 
aspind  both  to  succeed  him  in  the  empire  which 
Jbe  had  erected^     tJpon  this  arose  a  tedious  and 
)cruel  contest,  whose  flame  reached  to  succefeding 
ages,  and  produced  that  schism  which  divided 
the  Mahometans  into  two  great  factions,  whose 
separation  not  only  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  opi- 
nions and  rites,  but  also  excited  the  most  impla- 
cable hatred,  and  the  most  deadly  animosities. 
Of  these  factions,  the  one  acknowledged  Abube- 
ILER  as  the  true  califs  or  successor  of  Mahomet, 
and  its  members  were  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Sonnites;  while  the  other  adhered  to  Ali,  and 
J^ere  known  by  the  title  of  Schiites  [jj.     Both 
Itowever  adhered  to  the  Alcoran  as  a  divine  law, 
Und  the  rule  of  faith  and  manners;  to  which,  in- 
deed, the  former  added,  by  way  of  interpretation, 
the  sonna^  i.  e.  a  certain  law  which  they  looked 
Upon  as  descended  from  Mahomet  by  oral  tradi- 
tioDj  and  which  the  Schiites  refused  to  admit. 
Among  the  Sonnites,  or  followers  of  Abubeker, 
'Wc  are  to  reckon  the  Turks,  Tartars,  Arabians, 
Africans,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Indian  Ma- 
hometans; whereas  the  Persians  and  the  subjects 
of  the  Grand  Mogul  are  generally  considered  as  the 
followers  of  Ali;  though  the  latter  indeed  seem  ra- 
ther to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  in  this  contest* 
Besides  these  two  grand  factions,  there  are  other 
iubordinate  sects  among  the  Mahometans,  which 
dispute  with  warmth  concerning  several  points  of 

M  '2  rcli- 

[1]  See  Relakd,  De  religtone  Turcica^  lib.  i.  p.  36.  70.  74. 
•5«  .Chahdin^s  Voyages  en  Ferse^  torn.  ii.  p.  236. 
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*"  \.^.  '^'  religion,  though  without  violating  the  n 
1.  mutual  toleration  (/).     Of  these  sects  tht 
-'  four,  whicli  far  surpass  the  rest  in  point  o 
tation  and  importance. 

[/]  For  an  account  of  the  Mahometan  secu,  tee  ] 
GE8,  Hiiior.  Orient,  lib.  i'l.  cap.  vi,  p.  340.  KlCAQ 
de  tempirt  Ottoman,  livr.  i>.  p.  242.  Cmardik's  f* 
Ptrse,  torn,  ii.  p.  263.  Saic's  Pnlimiury  Outon 
8.p.  iji. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

dmcertdng  the  state  of  letters  and  philosophy  during 

this  century. 

I.  XTOTHING  can  equal  the  ignorance  and^^  nt. 
X^    darkness  that  reigned  in  this  century ;  p  a  »  t  n. 
^he  most  impartial  and  accurate  account  of  which '     ^   "-^ 
^^^nS\  appear  incredible  to  those  who  are  unacquain-icarn!^ 
ted  with  the  productions  of  this  barbarous  period. 
Ajiy  remains  of  learning  and  philosophy  that  yet 
Survived,  were,  a  few  particular  cases  excepted, 
to  be  found  principally  among  the  Latins,  in  the' 
obscure  retreats  of  cloistered  monks.  The  monas« 
tic  institutions  prohibited   the  election  of  any  ab- 
^>ot  to  the  head  of  a  convent,  who  was  not  a  man 
of  learning,  or,  at  least,  endowed  with  a  tolerable 
xtieasure  of  the  eruditionof  the  times.  The  monks 
^^cre  obliged  to  consecrate  certain  howrs  every 
day  to  reading  and  study :  and,  that  they  might 
improve  this  appointment  to  the  most  advantage- 
ous purposes,  there  were,  in  most  of  the  monaste- 
ries, stated  times  marked  out,  at  which  they  were 
to  assemble,  in  order  to  communicate  to  each  o- 
thcr  the  fruits  of  their  study,  and  to  discuss  the 
^natters  upon  which  they  had  been  reading  [a\, 
^he  youth  also,  who  were  destined  for  the  service 
"0£  the  church,  were  obliged  to  prepare  themselves 
^or  their  ministry  by  a  diligent  appUcation  to  stu- 
^y ;  and  in  this  they  were  directed  by  the  moaks, 

M  3  one 

M  See  MAiaLON,  Acta  8,  S.  Ord^  Benedietl^  torn.  ii.  p.  ' 
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CENT,  one  of  whose  principal  occupations  it  was  to  prc^ 
p  aVt  n.s^d^  ^v^^  ^^^  education  of  the  rising  priesthood, 
V  V  ■  >  It  must,  however,  be  acl^nowledged,  that  all 
these  institutions  were  of  little  use  to  the  advance- 
ment  of  solid  learning,  or  of  rational  theology, 
because  very  few  in  these  days  were  acquainted 
with  the  true  nature  of  the  liberal  arts  and  scien- 
ces, or  with  the  important  ends  which  they  were 
adapted  to  serve  ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  those 
who  were  looked  upon  as  learned  men,  threw 
away  their  time  in  reading  the  marvellous  lives 
of  a  parcel  of  fanatical  saints,  instead  of  employ- 
ing it  in  the  perusal  of  well-chosen  and  exceHent 
authors.  They,  who  distinguished  themselves 
most  by  their  taste  and  genius,  carried  their  stu- 
dies little  farther  than  the  works  of  Augustin, 
ai\d  Gregory  the  Great  :  and  it  is  of  scraps 
collected  out  of  these  two  writers,  and  patched 
together  without  much  uniformity,  that  the  best 
productions  of  this  century  are  entirely  com- 
posed. 
Tbc  igno-  II.  The  sciences  enjoyed  no  degree  of  protec-* 
^"h^^'^^tion,  at  this  time,  from  kings  and  princes,  no? 
did  they  owe  any  thing  to  men  of  high  and  enii«* 
nent  stations  in  the  empire.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  schools  which  had  been  committed  to  the  care 
and  inspection  of  the  bishops,  whose  ignorance 
and  indolence  were  now  become  enormous,  be- 
gan to  decline  apace,  and  were,  in  many  places, 
fallen  into  ruin  [A].  The  bishops  in  general  were; 
so  illiterate,  that  few  of  that  bqdy  were  capable 
pf  composing  the  discourses  which  they  delivered 
to  the  people.  Such  of  them  as  were  not  totally 
destitute  of  genius  composed  out  of  the  writings 
of  AuGUSTiN  and  Greoory,  a  certain  number  of 
insipid  homilies,  which  they  divided  between 
themselves  and  their  stupid  colleagues,  that  they 

might 

[If]  Hiuoire  IMteraire  ie  la  France^  torn.  lii.  p.  428* 
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might  not  be  obliged  through  incapacity  to  dis^c  e  n  t. 

P  A  R  T  II. 


continiie  preaching  the  doctrines  of  Christianity      ^"* 


to  their  people,  as  appears  evident  by  the  exam 
pies  of  CiESARius  bishop  of  Arles^  and  Eloi  bi- 
rfiop  of  Noyon  [^].  There  is  yet  extant  a  sum- 
inary  of  theological  doctrine,  which  was  unskiU 
fiillj  compiled  by  Taion  bishop  of  Saragossa^ 
fnoin  the  writings  of  Auqustin  and  Gregory  ; 
and  which  was  so  highly  exalted  in  this  illiterate 
lige,  that  its  author  was  called,  by  the  rest  of  the 
bishops,  the  true  salt  of  the  earthy  and  a  divine 
light  that  was  sent  to  illuminate  the  world  [rfj. 
Many  such  instances  of  the  ignorance  and'barba* 
rity  of  this  century  will  occur  to  those  who  have 
any  acquaintance  with  the  writers  it  produced. 
England^  it  is  true,  w^s  happier^  in  this  respect 
than  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  which  was  prin- 
cipally owing  to  Theodore  of  Tarsus^  of  whom 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  afterwards,  who 
was  appointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  con- 
'  Abated  much  to  introduce,  among  the  English, 
a  certain  taste  for  literary  pursuits,  and  to  excite 
in  that  kingdom  a  zeal  for  the  advancement  qf 
JcamingM. 

III.  In  Greece^  the  fate. of  the  sciences  was^^^^^ 
truly  lamentable.     A  turgid  eloquence,  and  an  art  of  wm- 
afiected  pomp  and  splendor  of  style,  which  cast  a!"^  'J*"^ 
perplexmg  obscurity  over  subjects  in  theniselves rity  and 
the  most  clear  and  perspicuous,  was  now  the  highrr*^®'^"*?^*^ 
est  point  of  perfection  to  which  both  prose  writers 
and  poets  aspired.    The  Latin  eloquence  was  still 
vastly  below  that  of  the  Greeks;  it  had  not  spirit 

M  4  enough 

B5*  [f]  In  the  original  wc  read  Eligius  Noviomagfnsis^ 
which  is  a  mistakr  either  of  the  author,  oi  printer.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  Noifiomageftsis  has  slipt  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Mo- 
nsiM,  in  the  place  of  Noviodunensis  ;  for  £.loi  was  bishop  of 
Noyon^  and  not  oi  Nimeguen, 

[1/1  Mabillon,  AnaUcta  veterus  avi^  torn.  i.  p.  42. 

\f\  WiniNs's  Concilia  Magnce  EritanniiJC,  torn.  i.  p.  42. 
CoMNGii  Antiquitat,  Academics,  p.  277. 
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CENT,  enough  even  to  be  turgid,  and,  a  few  composi^ 
p  A^^T  n  ^ions  excepted,  was  sunk  to  the  very  lowest  degrco. 
<     V  ■    >  of  barbarity  and  corruption.     Both  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  who  attempted  historical  com- 
positions, degraded  most  miserably  that  important 
science.     Moschus  and  Sophroniu$  among  the 
former ;  and  a^long  the  latter  Bkaulio,  Jonas  an 
•    Hibernian,  Audoenus,  Dado,  aiid  Adamahnus, 
wrote  the  lives  of  several  saints ;  or  rather  a  heap 
of  insipid  and  ridiculous  fables,  void  of  thet  leatf 
air  of  probability,  aftd  without  the  sm^Qst  tinci- 
ture  of  eloquence.     The  Greeks  related*  without 
discernment  or  choice,  the  niost  vulgar  report! 
that  were  handed  about  concerning  the  e^vepts  oi 
antient  times :  and  hence  that  multitude  of  abi 
surd,  fables,  which  the  Latins  afterwards  copied 
from  them  with  the  utmost  avidity.     . 
The  fate  of     IV.  Among  the  Latins  philosophy  was  at  itj 
phUosophy.  lowcst  ebb.    If  there  were  any  tlxat  retained  soim 
faint  reluctance  to  abandon  it  entirely,  such  con- 
fined their  studies  to  the  writings  pf  Boetius  anc 
•^  Cassiodoslus,  from  which  they  committed  tome* 

mory  a  certain  number  of  phrases  and  sentences] 
and  that  was  all  their  philosophical  stock.  The 
Greeks,  abandoning  ^lato  to  the  monks,  gave 
themselves  entirely  vip  to  the  direction  of  ArIi 
STOTLE,  and  studied,  with  eagerness,  the  subtil* 
.  ties  of  his  logic,' which  were  of  signal  use  in  the 
controversies  carried  on  between  the  Monophy- 
sites,  the  Nestorians,  and  Monothelites.  AI 
these  different  sects  called  the  Stagirite;  to  their  as- 
distance,  when  they  were  to  plea4  their  cause,  anc 
to  defend  their  doctrines.  Hence  it  was,  thai 
James,  bishop  ofEdessa^  who  was  a  Monophysite 
translated,  in  this  century,  the  dialectics  of  Abj 
STOTLE  into  £he  Syriac  language  [/}. 

CHAP 

[y]  See  AssEMANNi  Bibfiotb.  Oriental.  Vatiean.  Xava.  u  g 
438, 
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pmcemtng  the  doctors  and  ministers  of  the  churchy 
and  its  form  of  government  during  this  century. 

I.  nnHE  disputes  about  pre-eminence,  that  had  cent. 

JL    so  long    subsisted   between    the  bishops     vii. 
of/toOT/f  and  Constantinople^  proceeded,  in  this  cen-  f  ^  ^^  ^  ^  > 
tury,  to  such  violent  lengths,  as  laid  the  founda*  i  he  di»- 
tions  of  that  deplorable  schism,  which  afterwaids^^^^^^^ 
separated  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.     The  nencc  be- 
most  learned  writers,  and  those  who  are  most  r^-b^^,",^^ 
markable  for  their  •  knowledge  of  antiquity,  are  Rome  and 
generally   agreed  that    Boniface    III.    enr^ged|j^"[^"*^' 
Phoc AS,  that  abominable  tyrant,  who  waded  to  "*'^ 
the  imperial  throne  through  the  blood  of  the  eiii- 
peror  IVL^^uritus,    to  take    from  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople  the  title  of  oecumenical^  or  universal 
Insbop^  and  to  confer  it  upon  the  Roman  pontif. 
They  relate  this,  however,  upon  the  sole  authority 
of  Baronius,  for  none  of  the  ancient  writers  have 
mentioned  it.     If,  indeed,  we  are  to  give  credit 
to  Anastasius  and  Paul  Deacon  Qf],  something 
like  what  we  have  now  related  was  transacted  hy 
Phocas  ;   for  when  the  bishops  of  Constantinople 
jnaintained  that  their  church  was  not  only  equal 
in  dignity  and  authority  to  that  oi  Rome:  but  also 
the  head  of  all  the  Christian  churches,  this  tyrant 
opposed  their  pretensions,   and  granted  the  pre- 
eminence to  the  church  of  Rome :  and  thus  was 
the  papal  supremacy  first  introduced. 

11.  The  Roman  pontifs  used  all  sorts  of  me-Thewpre. 
thods  to  maintain  and  enlarge  the  authority  and^^^^^* 
pre-eminence  which  they  had  acquired  by  agrantpoecd  by 
from  the  most  odious  tyrant  that  ever  disgraced  °**"y' 

the 

Cf]  Anastasius,  De  vitis  Pontijicum,  Paul.  Diacon.  De 
^^  gestis  LoHgohtrd.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxxvii.  iVi  Mai^TOXiX 
y^''iptor.  rtrum  Italican  torn.  i.  par§  I.  p.  46. 
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c  £  N  T.  the  annals  of  history.  We  find,  however,  in  the 
Pa\'t  II  ^^st  authentic  accounts  of  the  transactions  of  thit 
century,  that  not  only  several  emperors  and  prin- 
ces, but  also  whole  nations,  opposed  the  sunbitv 
OU8  views  of  the  bishops  oi  Rome.  The  Byzan- 
tine history,  and  the  Formulary  of  Marculfus 
contain  many  proofs  of  the  influence  which  tbc 
civil  magistrate  yet  retained  in  religious  matters 
and  of  the  subordination  of  the  Roman  pontifi 
to  the  regal  authority.  It  is  true,  the  Romai 
writers  affirm,  that  Constantine  Pogonatus  ab- 
dicated the  privilege  of  confirming,  by  his  apjm>- 
bation,  the  election  of  the  bishop  of  that  city 
and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  they  allege  a  passage  o 
Anastasius,  in  which  it  is  said,  that  according  tc 
an  edict  of  Pogonatus,  the  pontiff  who  should  be  e^ 
lected^  was  to  be  ordained  immediately^  and  witlnfitk 
the  least  delay  [&]•  But  every  one  must  see 
that  this  passage  is  insufficient  to  prove  what  these 
writers  assert  with  such  confidence.  It  is  how>. 
ever  certain,  that  this  emperor  abated,  some  say 
remitted,  the  sum,  which,  since  the  time  of  ThKt- 
ODORic,  the  bishops  of  Rome  had  been  obliged  to 
•pay  to  the  imperial  treasury  before  they  could  be 
ordained,  or  have  their  election  confirmed  \i\. 

The  ancient  Britons  and  Scots  persisted  long  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  religious  liberty ;   and 

neither 

\b']  Anastasii  vit,  Pontif,  in  BeneJ.  p.  146.  in  Ma&ATO- 
wr  Senator,  rerum  Italicar,  torn,  iii- 

[i]  An  AST  AS.  vit^  P^ntif.  in  j^gatbone^  p.  144.  compared 
tvith  Mascovii  Hist,  Carman,  torn.  ii.  p.  I2i.  in  the  anno- 
tations. S:^  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  observe  here,  that  by  the 
same  edict,  which  diminished  the  ordination  money  paid  by 
the  bishops  of  Rome  to  the  emperor,  Constantine  resumed 
the  power  of  confirming  the  election  of  the  pope,  which  hii 
predecessors  had  invested  in  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna  ;  so  thit 
the  bishop  elect  was  not  to  be  ordained  till  his  election  was 
notified  to  the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  the  imperial  de- 
cree confirming  it  was  received  by  the  electors  at  Rome.  5«« 
A  nastas  I  us,  in  his  life  of  Aqatho, 
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Taeither  the  threats  nor  promises  of  the  legates  of  c  k  n  t, 
Rome  could  engage  them  to  submit  to  the  decrees  p  J]^'^  n. 
and  authority  of  the  ambitious  pontif,  as  appear^  *.,    y  ■■ .  ^ 
^[lanifestly  from  the  testimony  of  B£D£.     The 
churches  of  Gaul  and  Spain  attributed  as  much  , 
authority  to  the  bishop  of  Rome^  as  they  thought 
suitable  to  their  own  dignity,  and  consistent  with 
their  interests;  nay,   even  in  Italy ^  his  supreme 
authority  was  obstinately  rejected,  since  the  bi- 
shop of  Ravenna^  and  other  prelates,  refused  an 
implicit  submission  to  his  orders  [>t].     Besides  all 
tfiis,  multitudes  of  privateijpersons  expressed  pub- 
licly, and  without  the  least  hesitation,  their  ab- 
horrence of  the  vices,  and  particularly  of  the 
lordly  ambition,  of  the  Roman  pontifs  :  and  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  the  Valdenses  or  Vaudois 
had  already,  in  this  century,  retired  into  the  val- 
lies  of  Piedmont^  that  they  might  be  more  at  their 
liberty  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  those  imperious 
prelates  [/]. 

III.  The  progresss  of  vice  among  the  subordi-  y|f*??^ 
nate  rulers  and  ministers  of  the  church  was,  at*  ^  ^* 
this  time,  truly  deplorable;  neither  bishops,  pres- 
byters, deacons,  nor,  even  the  cloistered  monks, 
were  exempt  from  the  general  contagion,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  unanimous  confession  of  all  the 
writers  of  this  century  that  are  worthy  of  credit/ 
In  those  very  places,  that  were  consecrated  to  the 
advancement  of  piety,  and  the  service  of  God, 
there  was  little  else  to  be  seen  than  ghostly  ambi- 
tion, insatiable  avarice,  pious  frauds,  intolerable 
pride,  and  a  supercilious  contempt  of  the  natural 
rights  of  the  people,  w  ith  many  other  vices  still 
more  enormous.  There  reigned  also  in  many 
places  the  most  bitter  dissensions  between  the  bi- 
shops and  the  monks.    The  former  had  employed 

the 

k]  Sec  Geddes's  Miscellaneous  7racu,  torn.  il.  p.  6. 
[/J  See  Antoine  Leoer's  Histoire  des  Eglises  Vaudoises, 
lin.i.  p.  15. 
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c  B  N  T.  the  greedy  hands  of  the   latter  to  augment 
p  a^"t  II.  episcopal  treasures,  and  to  draw  the  contribut 
A"    y    ■'  from  all  parts  to  support  them  in  their  luxury,  aiM 
the  indulgence  of  their  lusts.  The  monks  perceiv^ 
ing  this,  and  also  unwilling  to  serve  the  bisho] 
in  such  a  dishonourable  character,  fled  for  n 
to  the  emperors  and  princes,  under  who^e  civil 
jurisdiction  they  lived;  and  afterwards,  for  thei: 
further  security,  had  recourse  to  the  protectionrv 
.of  the  Roman  pontif  [t//}.     This  protection  theg^ 
readily  obtained,  and  the  imperious  ponti&»  al«« 
.ways  fond  of  exerting  their  authority,  exempted^ 
by  degrees,  the  monastic  orders  from  the  juris- 
Miction  of  the  .bishops.     The  monks,  in  return 
for  this  important  service,  devoted  themselves 
wholly  to  {idvance  the  interests,  and  to  maintaio 
the  dignity  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.    They  made 
his  cause  their  own,  and  represented  bim  as  9 
:Sort  of  gpd  to  the  ignorant  i^ultijtude,  .oyer  whom 
they  had  gained   a  prodigious  ascendant  py  the 
notion  that  generally  prevailed  cf  the  saqctjitj  oif 
the  monastic  order.     It  is,  at  the  same  &me,  to 
be  observed,  that  this  humanity  of  the  monks  was 
a  fmitful  source  of  licentiousness   and  disorder, 
and  occasioned  the  greatest  part  of  the  vices  witH 
which  they   were  afterwards  so  justly  charged. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  judgment  of  the  best  writers 
upon  thi?  subject  [;/}. 
Tfcetritfof     IV.  In  the  mean  time  the  monks  were  every 
the  nwnki.  ^^^j-g  \j^  j^jgj^  xepute,  and  their  cause  was  accom- 
panied with  the  most  surprising  success,  particu- 
larly among  the  Latins,  through  the  protection 

and 

[m7J  See  Launoii  Assertio  inquisitionis  in  Cbsriam  Immuni* 
talis  S,  Germam,  opp.  torn.  iii.  pars  1.  p.  50.  Baldzxi  Afiir- 
cellan,  torn.  ii.  p.  159.  torn.  iv.  J.  108.  Muratomi  Antiq. 
Italic,  torn.  ti.  p.  944.  949. 

[n]  See  Launoii  Examen  privUcgii  S,  Germanic  torn,  iiu 
part  1.  p.  282.  WiLHiNs's  Concilia  Magnec  Britannice^  torn.  ?. 
i>.  43.  44.  49,  &.C. 
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and  favbur  of  the  Roman  pontif,  and  their  pha-c  £  n  x. 
risaical  affectation  of  uncommon  piety  and  devo-p  ^^"*  h^ 
tion.  The  heads  of  families,  striving  to  surpass  '^'  >^  ■■■■^ 
each  other  in  their  zeal  for  the  propagation  and 
adiraacement  of  monkery,  dedicated  their  chil- 
dren to  God,  by  shutting  them  up  in  convents, 
and  devoting  them  to  a  solitary  life,  which  they 
looked  upon  as  the  highest  felicity  [o\ :  nor  did 
they  taai  to  send,  with  these  innocent  victims  a 
rich  dowry.  Abandoned  profligates,  who  had  pas- 
sed their  days  m  the  most  enormous  pursuits,  and 
whose  guilty  consciences  filled  them  with  terror 
and  remorse,  were  comforted  with  the  delusive 
hopes  of  obtaining  pardon,  and  making  atone- 
sient  fi>r  their  crimes,  by  leaving  the  greatest 
part  oi  their  fortune  to  some  monastic  society. 
Multitudes,  impelled  by  the  unnatural  dictates  of 
a  gk)omy  super^ition,  deprived  their  children  of 
fertile  lands  and  rich  patrimonies,  in  £ivoar  of  the 
monks,  by  whose  prayers  they  hoped  to  render 
die  Deity  propitious.  Several  ecclesiastics  laid 
down  lules  for  the  direction  of  the  monastic  orr 
ders.  Those  among  the  Latins,  who  undertook 
this  pious  task,  were  F&uctuosus,  Isidore,  Jo- 
HAKNES  Gerundineksis,  and  CoLUBOBA  [  )>].  The 
rule  of  djiscipline,  prescribed  by  St  Bekedict, 
was  not  as  yet  so  universally  followed  as  to  ex- 
dude  all  odiers. 

V;  The  writers  of  this  age,  who  distinguishedTi^Gwdk 
themselves  by  their  genius  or  erudition,  were  very 
few  in  number.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  first 
lank  is  due  to  Maximus,  a  monk,  who  disputed 
vith  great  obstinacy  and  warmth  against  the  Mo- 
iK>dielites,  composed  some  illustrations  upon  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  man 
of  no  mean  capacity,  though  unhappy  through 
the  impatience  and  violence  of  his  natural  tempen 

ISYCHIUS 

[t]  GsATAis,  Histoirg  it  VAbhS  Suger^  torn.  i.  p.  9— !({• 
{/]  IfVCiC  HoLSTCNU  CoJix  R^uiar.  tom«  iLp.  215. 
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«  E  N  T.  IsYCHius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem^  explained  several 
p  aVt  n.  l>oo^^s  of  scripture  [y]  ;  and  left  behind  him  se- 
veral HomilieSj  and  some  productions  of  less  im- 
portance* 

DoROTHEUS,  abbot  oi  Palestine ^  acquired  a  con- 
siderable name  by  his  Ascetic  Dissertations^  in 
which  he  laid  down  a  plan  of  monastic  life  and 
manners, 

Antiochus,  a  monk  of  Seba  in  Palestine^  and  ' 
a  monk  of  a  very  superstitious  complexion,  comw 
posed  a  Pandect  of  tbe  Holy  Scriptures^  i.  e.  asum^ 
mary  or  systeni  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  which 
is  by  no  means  worthy  of  the  highest  commen- 
dation. 

SoPHROKius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem^  was  render-* 
ed  illustrious,  and  attracted  the  veneration  of 
Succeeding  ages,  by  the  controversies  he  carried 
on  against  those  who,  at  tliis  time,  were  branded 
with  the  name  of  Heretics  3  and  particularly  a- 
gainst  the  Monothelites,  of  whose  doctrine  he 
was  the  first  opposer^  and  also  the  fomenter  of  thd 
dispute  which  it  occasioned  [r]- 

There  are  yet  extant  several  Homilies^  attribu- 
ted to  Andrew  bishop  oi  Crete y  which  are  destitute 
of  true  piety  and  eloquence,  and  which  are,  more-*' 
over,  considered  by  some  writers  as  entirely  spu- 
rious. 

Gregory,  surnamed  Pisides,  deacon  of  Con-*' 
stantinople,  besides  the  History  of  Heraclius  and 
tbe  Avares^  composed  several  poems,  and  other 
pieces  of  too  little  moment  to  desei-ve  mention. 

Theodore,  abbot  of  Raitbu^  published  a  book 
which  is  still  extant,  against  those  sects  who  seemed 
to  introduce  corrupt  innovations  into  the  Chris- 
tian 

\jq\  Stc  Simon,  Criiiqve  Je  la  Bibli^hequc  dts  Autntrs  Ee- 

clesiostiques  de  M.  Du  PlN,  torn.  i.  p.  261. 

[rj   i>cc  the  Wcta  SanciLrum^  torn.  ii.     Martii  ad  d,  xi.  p.^ 
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"Tian  religion,  by  their  cjoctrinc  relating  to  the  per-c  e  n  t. 
of  Christ.  ^  /,";  „. 

VI.  Among  the  Latin  writers,  a  certain  num- ' — /-t-* 
were  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  their  su-^,^^ 
j>erior  abilities.     Ildefonse,  archbishop  of  Tole-^ 
Ho^  was  reputed  f6r  his  learning;  the  Spaniards, 
however,  attribute  to  him,  without  foundation, 
oertain  treatises  concerning  the  Virgin  Mary  [j]. 
We  have  yet  extant  Two  books  of  epistles^  writ-* 
ten  by  Desiderius,  bishop  of  Cabors^  and  pu1>« 
lished  by  the  learned  Canisius. 

Euoius^  or  £loi,  bishop  of  Limoges^  left  be- 
liind  him  several  ^<9mi7i>j,  and  some  other  pro^ 
d  actions. 

Marculf,  a  Gallic  monk,  composed  Two  books 
tff  ^clesiasHcal  farms,^  which  are  highly  valuable, 
sAAtlKy  arc  extrcfaely  proper  fto  gi^e  a  just  idea 
of  the  deplorable  state  of  religion  and  learnings 
tids  century  \t]. 

Aldhelm,  an  English  prelate,  composed  se- 
eral  i^otms  Concerning  tbe  Christian  life^  which  ex- 
Ixibitbut  indifferent  marks  of  genius  and  fancy  [t/j; 
Julian  Pomerius  confuted  the  Jews,  and  ac- 
^^uired  a  name  by  several  other  productions, 
"^Miich  are  neither  worthy  of  much  applause  nor 
utter  contempt.  To  all  these  we  might  add 
Irescokius,  whose  Abridgement  of  tbe  canons  is 
"Vsrcli  known  j  Fkeijegarius  the  historian,  and  a 
^ew  others. 

CHAP; 

[/]  Sec  the  Acta  Sancrorum,  Januar.  torn.  li.  p.  535. 
[/]  Histoire  Litt^aire  de  la  France y  torn.  iii.  p.  565. 
tor  [tf]  This  prelate  certainly  deserved  a  more  honourable 
^^ention  than  is  here  made  of  him  by  Dr  Mosheim.     His 
'{xietical  talents  were  by  no  means  the  most  distinguishing  part 
^his  character.    He  was  profoundly  versed  in  the  Greek,  La-' 
^in«  and  SaKOo  languages.     He  appeared  also  with  dignity  in 
^^fuiicba/  controversy,  that   so   long  divided  the  Saxon  and* 
British  churches.     See  CoixierV  Ecciesiastical  Hitt.  voL  i. 
^.  Ut. 


[  tj^  ] 

fc  H  A  R     lU; 

CbticcfTiing  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  cbursh  dim 

ring  this  cefitury 

^  W  ^  T"^  ^^^^  barbarous  age^  religion  laj  e:$pirii1i^ 
p  A  R  T  II.  X   under  a  motely  and  enormous  heap  of  su- 
ThTd^i^  perstitious  inventions,  and  had  neither  the  cou4 
rabic  5»tr  rage  nor  the  force  to  raise  her  head,  or  to  displa j 
•f  reiigioa.  her  native  charms,   to  a  darkened  and  delud^ 
world.     In  the  earlier  periods  *bf  the  churchy  the 
worship  of  Christians  was  confined  to  the  one  Su-^ 
preme  God,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  :   but  the 
Christians  of  this  century  multiplied  the  object9 
of  tlieir  devotion,  and  paid  homage  to  the  re- 
mains of  the  true   cross,  to  the  images  of  the 
saints,  and  to  bones,  whose  real  owners   were 
extremely  dubious   [w].      The  primitive  Chri- 
stians, in  order  to  excite  men  to  a  course  of  piety 
and  virtue,  set  before  them  that  heavenly  statci 
and  those  mansions  of  misery^  which  the  gc^pel 
has  revealed  as  the  different  portions  of  the  right- 

eoufli^ 

[w]  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  quote  here  a  remarkable  passage 
out  of  Tlje  life  of  St  Eligius,  or  £loi,  bishop  of  Noy&tt^  which 
is  to  be  found  in  DacheriusV  SpiciJegium  veter,  scriptor.  torn, 
ii.  p.  92.  This  passage,  which  is  very  proper  to  give  us  a  just 
idea  of  the  piety  of  this  age,  is  as  follows  :  *^  Huic  sanctisstmo 
*^  viro  inter  cetera  virtutum  suarum  miraoila  id  etiam  a  D^ 
*'  mino  concessum  erat,  ut  sanctorum  martyrum  corpora,  qu« 
^'  per  tot  szcula  abdita  popnlis  hactenus  habebantur,  eo  inves- 
*'  tigante  ac  nimio  ardore  fidei  indagante,  patefacta  proderen- 
*'  tur.^*  It  appears  by  this  passage,  that  St  £loi  was  a  zeal- 
oiis  relic-hunter,  and  if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  writer  of  his 
life,  he  was  very  successful  at  this  kind  of  game,  for  he  smelt 
and  unkennelled  the  carcasses  of  St  QuiNTix,  St  Plato,  St 
Crispin,  St  Crispinian,  St  Lucian,  and  many  more.  The  bi- 
shops of  this  age,  who  were  either' ambitiously  desirous  of  popular 
applause,  or  intent  upon  accumulating  riches,  and  filling  theii' 
coffers  with  the  oblations  of  a  superstitious  people,  pretended  tor 
be  endowed  with  a  miraculgus  sagacity  in  discovering  the  )|odie9 
•f  bsdnts  and  miirtyrs^ 
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^Bous  and  the  wicked  :  while  the  Christians  of  this  c  e  n  t. 
century  talked_of  nothing  else  but  a  certain  fire,i^^^";.,i^ 
which  effaced  the  stains  of  vice,  and  purified  souls 
from  their  corruption.  The/ormer  taught  that 
Christ,  by  his  sufferings  and  death,  had  made 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  mortals ;  the  latter  seem- 
ed, by  their  superstitious  doctrine,  to  exclude 
from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  such  as  had  not 
contributed,  by  their  offerings,  to  augment  the 
riches  of  the  clergy  or  the  church  [zj.  The 
former  were  only  studious  to  attain  to  a  virtuous 
simplicity  of  life  and  manners,  and  employed  their 
principal  zeal  and  diligence  in  the  culture  of  true 
and  genuine  piety ;  while  the  latter  placed  the 
whole  of  religion  in  external  rites  and  bodily  ex- 
ercises. The  methods  also  of  solving  the  diffi- 
culties, and  dissipating  the  doubts,  that  often 
arose  in  inquisitive  mi»ds,  were  of  a  piece  with 
the  rest  of  the  superstitious  system  that  now 
prevailed.  The  two  great  and  irresistible  argu- 
VoL.  II.  N  ments 

^[*]  St  Eligius,   or   Eloi,  expresses   himself  upon    this 
matter  in  the  following  manner  :   *'  Bonus  Christianas  est,  qui 
^  ad  ecclesiam  f-equcnter  venit,  et  oblaiiontm^  quae  in  altari 
^  Deo  offeratur,  exhibet  \  qui  de  fructibus  suls  non  gustat, 
**  nisi  prius  Deo  aliquid  offcrat ;  qui,  quoties  sanctae  solem- 
^  oftates  adveniunt,    ante    dies  plures  castitatem  etian^  cum 
**  propria  uxore  custodit,  ut  secura  conscientia  Domini  altare 
**  accedere  possit  \  qai  postremo  symbulum  vel  orationem  Do- 
**  mlnicam   memoriter   tenet.— Rcdimite    animas  vestras  de 
"  poena,  dum  habetis  in  potestate  remedia — oblationes  ct  de- 
**  cimas  ecclesiis  ofFerte,  luminaria  Sanctis  locis,ju\ta  quod 
*•  habetis,  exbibite — ad  ecclesiam  quoque  frequeniius  conve- 
**  nite,  sanccurum  patrocinia  humiliccr  cxpctitc — quod  si  oO- 
**  servaveritis,  securi  in  die  judicii  ante  tribunwl  «irni  judi- 
**  ci<  vcnientcs  diceii* :  Da,  Domine,  quiadedimus  :"  B^  We 
tee   lere  a  lar^e  and  ample  description  of  the  character  of  a 
imd  Christian^  'n  which  there  is  not  the  least  mention  of  the 
/e0r  ofGod^  resignation  to  his  will,  obedience  to  his  Ijws,  or  of 
justice,  benevolence ^  and  charity  towards  men;  and   in   which 
thf  wh'»l'*  of  r-  ligr:on  is  made  to  consist  in  coming  often  to  the 
'  cb'ir  tj   bringini^  offer inf^s  :o  the  a/ar,  lighting  candies  in  conse- 
crated places,  and  such  like  vain  services. 
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GEN  T.ments  against  all  doubts,  were  the  autbority  of  the 
p    E  T  II  cburcb^  and  the  working  of  miracles :  and  Uie  pro^ 
<■    )t    .'duction  of  these  prodigies  required  no  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  dexterity  in  an  age  of  such  gross 
and  universal  ignorance. 
The  cxpori-     u^  Few  either  of  the  Greeks  or  Latins  applied 
iw/scrip.  themselves  to  the   interpretation  of  the  Hdy 
turo.        Scriptures  during  this  century.     There  are  yet 
extant  some  commentaries  ot  Isychius,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem^  upon  certain  books  of /i&^  01  A  Testa* 
ment^  and  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    Max- 
iMus  published  a  solution  of  lxv  questions  relating 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures^  and  other  productions  of  the 
same  nature.     Julian  Fom£rius  attempted,  but 
without  success,  to  reconcile  the  seeming  contra* 
dictions  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings, 
and  to  explain  the  prophecy  of  Nahum,  All  these 
writers  were  manifestly  inferior  to  the  meanest  ex-* 
positors  of  modem  times.     The  Grecian  doctors, 
particularly  those  who  pretended  to  be  initiated  in 
the  most  mysterious  depths  of  theology,  were 
continually  hunting  after  fantastic  allegories,  as  is 
evident  from  the  ^estions  of  Maximus  already 
mentioned.     The  Latins,  on  the  contrary,  were 
so  diffident  of  their  abilities,  that  they  did  not 
dure  to  enter  these   allegorical  labyrinths,  but 
contented  themselves  with  what  flowers    they 
could  pluck  out  of  the  rich  collections  of  Gre- 
gory and  AuGUSTiN.     Of  this  we  see  a  manifest 
example  in  Paterius's  Exposition  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  which  is  entirely  compiled  from 
the  writings  of  Gregory  the  Great  [r].   Among 
the  interpreters  of  this  century,  we  must  not  for- 
get Thomas  bishop  of  Heraclea^  who  gave   a 

second 

[y]  Tbis  useless  productioifhas  been  usually  published  with 
the  works  oi  Gregory  the  Great  :  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  Benedictine  monks  have  inserted  it  in  their  splendid  edi* 
tion  of  the  works  of  that  pontif,  torn.  iv.  part  IL 
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tecond  Syriac  versioii  iof  all  the  books  of  the  Newc  fi  n  t. 
^Testament  [z].  p  ^^  ^^ 

UL  While  philosophy  and  theology  had  scarcely  \  ^  '^ 
toy  remains  of  life,  any  marks  of  existence  among^^^^ 
the  Latins^  the  Greeks  were  wholly  occupied 
with  controversies  about  certain  particular  branch* 
C8  of  religion,  and  never  once  thought  of  reducing 
all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  into  any  regular 
and  rational  system.  It  is  true,  Antiochos,  a 
imonk  of  Palestine^  composed  a  short  summary  of 
the  Christian  doctrine,  which  he  intitled.  The 
Pandect  of  the  Holy  Scriptures*  It  is,  however^ 
iBasy  to  perceive  wh^t  sort  of  an  author  he  was, 
how  void  of  dignity  and  true  judgment,  from 
2aany  circumstances,  and  particularly  from  that 
rueful  poem  which  is  subjoined  to  his  work ;  in 
which  he  deplores,  in  lamentable  strams,  the  loss 
of  that  preciotis  fragment  of  the  true  cross,  which 
18  said  to  have  been  carried  away,  by  the  Persians, 
among  other  spoils.  The  most  elegant  and  judi^- 
cious  summary  of  theology  that  appeared  among 
the  Latins  in  this  century,  was  th^  Treatise  of 
Ildefonse,  De  cognitione  baptismij  which  was 
saved,  by  Balusius,  from  the  ruins  of  time ;  a 
work,  indeed,  which  is  not  extremely  necessary 
since  the  ignoble  frauds  of  superstition  have  been 
so  fully  brought  to  light,  though  it  contains  re- 
markable proofs,  that  many  of  the  corrupt  addi- 
tions and  inventions,  which  disfigure  Ciiristianity 
in  the  popish  churches,  were  not  contrived  till 
after  this  period  [^l].     The  dry  and  insipid  body 

of 

X%]  Jos.  Sim.  Assemakki  Biblmb.  Orient,  Vatican,  torn.  ii. 
p.  93, 94. 

[a'\  Sec  Balxtzii  Mttcellaneay  torn.  vi.  p.  c.  From  tht 
work  of  Ildefon'SUS  it  Jippcars  evident,  that  the  monstroiw 
doctrine  of  Tramubstantiation  was  absolutely  unknown  to  the 
Latins  ia  this  century  3  see  C.  137.  p.  99:  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  were' in  the  hands  of  all  Christians,  and  were  per- 

N  2  used 


tfen. 
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c  £  N  T.  of  divinity,  composed  by  Taio,  or  Taoo,  bisho}^ 
p  a\"t  \\,oi  Saragassa^  under  the  title  oiTtve  Books  of  Sen- 
tences^  and  compiled  from  the  writings  of  Gre- 
gory and  AuGUSTiN,  is  scarcely  worthy  of  men- 
tion, though,  in  this  century,  it  was  considered 
as  an  admirable  and  immortal  work  [A]. 

Several  particular  branches  of  doctrine  were 
treated  by  the  theological  writers  of  this  age  : 
Thus  Maximus  wrote  concerning  the  nature  of 
Theology^  and  the  Manifestation  of  the  Son  in  the 
fleshy  and  also  concerning  the  Two  natures  in 
Christ  ;  and  TheodDre  Ratthu  composed  a 
treatise  concerning  Chkist*s  Incarnation.  But  a 
small  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  learning  and 
religion  at  this  period,  will  enable  us  to  form  a 
just,  though  disadvantageous  idea  of  the  merit  of 
these  performances,  and  also  of  their  authors. 
Moral  wri-  IV.  The  moral  writers  of  this  century,  and 
their  miserable  productions,  shew  too  plainly  to 
what  a  wretched  state  that  noble  and  important 
science  was  now  reduced.  Among  these  moral- 
ists, the  first  rank  is  due  to  Dorotheus,  author 
of  the  Ascetic  Dissertations ;  Maximus  ;  Ali>- 
HELM  ;  Hesychius  ;  Thalassius  ;  and  some 
others  ^  yet,  even  in  their  productions,  what 
grovellirtg  notions  do  we  find  !  what  rubbish, 
what  an  he^p  of  superstitious  fancies,  and  how 
many  marks  of  extravagance^  perplexity,  and 
doubt!  Besides,  the  luity  had  little  reason  to 
complain  of  the  severity  of  their  moral  directors, 
whose  custom  it  was  to  reduce  all  the  obligations 

of 

used  by  them  without  the  least  molestation  or  restraint,  C.  80. 
p.  59.  Ildf.foksus,  it  is  true,  is  zealous  in  banishing  rea- 
$on  and  p^iilosophy  from  religious  matters  j  he  however  cfta- 
blishes  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Writings  of  the  ancient  doc» 
tors  as  the  supreme  tribunals  before  which  all  theological  opi- 
nions are  to  be  tried,  p.  14.  22. 

\b']  See  Mabillok,  Analecta  veteris  tevi,  torn.  ii.  p.  68. 
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of  Christianity  to  the  practice  of  a  small  number  c  e  n  t. 
of  virtues,  as  appears  from  Aldhelm*s  Treatise  ^  ^^\  ^ 
eonceming  the  eight  principal  Virtues.  Nor  was  the '  v  '■> 
neglect  of  these  duties  attended  with  such  penal- 
ties as  were  proper  to  restrain  offenders.  The 
false  notions  also,  which  prevailed  in  this  age^ 
tended  much  to  diminish  a  just  sense  of  the  nature 
and  obligation  of  virtue  j  for  the  solitude  of  the 
monastic  life,  though  accompanied  with  no 
marks  of  solid  and  genuine  piety,  was  deemed 
sufficient  to  atone  for  all  sorts  of  crimes,  and  was 
therefore  honoured  among  the  Latins  with  the 
title  of  the  second  baptism^  which  circumstance 
alone  may  serve  to  shew  us  the  miserable  state 
of  Christianity  at  this  time.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  Grecian  and  Oriental  monks  laboured  to  ar- 
rive at  a  state  of  perfection  by  mere  contempla- 
tion, and  studiously  endeavoured  to  form  their 
temper  and  characters  after  the  model  of  Dxony- 
sius,  the  chief  of  the  Mystics. 

V.  Theodore  of  Tarsus^  a  Grecian-monk,  re-n^^ 


renew* 


Stored  among  the  Latins  the  discipline  oi penance ^^i  of  wm- 
as  it  is  commonly  termed,  which  had  been  for  a|^^^^ 
long  time  almost  totally  neglected,  and  enforced 
it  by  a  body  of  severe  laws  borrowed  from  the 
Grecian  canons.  This  zealous  prelate,  being 
raised  beyond  his  expectation  to  the  see  of'  Can- 
terbury^ A.  D.  668,  formed  and  executed  several 
pious  and  laudable  projects;  and  among  other 
things  reduced  to  a  regular  science  that  branch 
of  ecclesiastical  law,  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  penitential  discipline.  He  i^\j\A\%\ieA^  Penitential^ 
which  was  entirely  new  to  the  Latin  world,  by 
which  the  clergy  were  taught  to  distinguish  sins 
into  various  classes,  according  as  they  were  more 
or  less  heinous,  private  qx  public ;  to  judge  of 
them  and  determine  the  degrees  of  their  guilt  by 
their  nature  and  consequences;  the  intention  of 
the  offender;   the  time  and  place  in  which  they 

N  3  \\'^v<^. 
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CENT,  were  committed ;  and  the  circumstances  with 
p  a\"t  II.  which  they  were  attended.  This  ntw  Peniientiat 
V-  y  -'  contained  also  the  methods  of  proceeding  with 
respect  to  ofTepders;  pointed  out  the  penalties 
that  were  suitable  to  the  various  classes  of  trans- 
gressions ;  prescribed  the  forms  of  consolation^  ex^ 
bortationy  and  absolution ;  and  described,  in  an 
ample  and  accurate  manner,  the  duties  and  obli* 
gations  of  those  who  were  to  receive  the  confes- 
sions of  the  penitent  {c\.  This  new  discipline^ 
though  of  Grecian  origin,  was  eagerly  adopted  by 
the  L^itin  churches  ;  and,  in  a  short  space  of  time^ 
passed  from  Britaininto  all  the  western  provinces^i 
where  the  book  of  Theodore  became  the  model 
of  all  other  penitentials^  and  was  multiplied  in  a 
vast  number  of  copies^  The  duration  ©f  this  dis-f 
cipline  was  but  transitory ;  for,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, it  began  to  decline,  and  was,  at  length,  en- 
tirely supplanted  by  what  was  called  die  new 
canon  o^  indulgences. 

VI.  The  doctors  who  opposed  the  various  sects 
Yheiutcofare  scarcely  worthy  of  mention,  and  would  de- 
|io^^.  serve  still  less  an  attentive  perusal,  did  not  their 
writings  contribute  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived.  Nicias  composed 
two  books  against  the  Gentiles ;  and  Photius  in- 
forms us,  that  a  certain  writer,  whose  name  is 
unknown,  embarked  in  the  same  controversy,, 
and  supported  the  good  cause  by  a  prodigious 
number  of  arguments  drawn  from  ancient  records 
and  monuments  [d].  Julian  Pomerius  exerted 
his  polemic  talent  against  the  Jews.     The  views. 

[r]  The  Penitential  of  T^EOD'ORE  i$  yet  extsmt,  though 
maimed  and  imperfect,  in  an  edition  published  at  Paris  io  the 
year  1679,  in  410,  by  Petit  ;  and  enriched  with  learned  dis- 
sertations and  notes  of  the  editor.  We  have  also  the  cxx  Ca- 
pitula  Ecclesiast,  Theodori,  published  in  Dacaerius^s  Spici- 
legium,  tom.  ix.  and  in  the  Concilia  Harduiki^  tpm.  iii.  p* 

.1771. 

[4/]  Bibliotb.  Cod^  clxx.  p.  379. 
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of  TiMOTHEUs  were  yet  more  extensive  ;  for  he  c  e  n  t* 

•^  '  VII. 


gave  an  ample  description  and  a  laboured  confu-  p  ^"' 


tation  of  all  the  various  heresies  that  divided  the 
church,  in  his  book  Concerning  the  reception  ofHe-^ 
retics. 

As  to  the  dissentions  of  the  Catholic  Christians 
among  themselves,  they  produced,  at  this  time, 
few  or  no  events  worthy  of  mention.  We  shall, 
therefore,  only  observe,  that  in  this  century  were 
sown  the  seeds  of  those  fatal  discords,  which  rent 
asunder  the  bonds  of  Christian  communion  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  nay,  these 
seeds  had  already  taken  root  in  the  minds  of  the 
Greeks,  to  whom  the  Roman  power  became  in- 
supportable, and  the  pretensions  of  the  sovereign 
pontif  odious. 

In  Britain^  warm  controversies  concerning  bap- 
tism, the  tonsure,  and  particularly  the  famous 
dispute  concerning  the  time  of  celebrating  the 
Easter  festival,  were  carried  on  between  the  an- 
cient Britons,  and  the  new  converts  to  Christia- 
nity, which  AuGUSTiN  had  made  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  \e\  The  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Christianity  were  not  at  all  affected  by  these 
cxmtroversies,  which,  on  that  account,  were  more 
annocent  and  less  important  than  they  would  have 

N  4  otherwise 

if\  CuMMAKi  Ef  is  tola  in  J  AC.  Usserii  Sy/Ioqe  Epistolary 
ernicar,  p.  23.  Bed^  Historia   Ecclesiast,  gentis  Anglor^ 
Xb.  ill.  cap.  XXV.     WlLKlNS^S  Concilia  Magna  Britann.  torn. 
S.  p.  3^.  42.     Acta  Sanctor,     Februar,  com.  iii.   p.    21.84. 
1^  See  also  Dr  Warker^s  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England^ 
books  IL  and  III.     This  history,  which  has  lately  appeared, 
^leterres  the  highest  applause,  on  account  of  that  noble  spirit 
of  libertj,  candour,  and  moderation,  that  seems  lo  have  gui- 
ded the  pen  of  the  judicious  author.     It  were,  at   the  same 
time,  C6  be  srished,  that  this  elegant  historian  had  less  avoided 
^^f^m  Mithonties,  and  been  a  liule    more  lavish  of  that  eru- 
^^gpffH^yrtikh  he  is  known  to  possess  :  for  then,  after  having  sur« 

^ tick  in  all  other  respects,  he  would  have  equalled 
NHh  akid  learning,  which  are  the  only  merito- 
•^  Ut  partial  and  disagreeable  history. 
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CENT,  otherwise  been.  Besides,  they  were  entirely  ter^ 
Pj^^^^jj  minated,  in  the  eighth  century,  in  favour  of  thq 
Anglo-Saxons,  by  the  Benedictine  monks  [y*]. 


e  H  A  P.    IV. 

Concerning  the  rites  and.ceremonies  used  in  the  church 

during  this  century. 

Reiigiout    I.  TN  the  council  of  Constantinople^  which  was 
^^^^"       j[  called  ^inisextum  [^],  the  Greeks  enacted 
^  several  laws  concerning  the  ceremonies  that  were 

to  be  observed  in  divine  worship,  which  rendered 
their  ritual,  in  some  respects,  different  from  that 
of  the  Romans.  These  laws  were  publicly  receivr 
ed  by  all  the  churches,  which  were  established  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Grecian  emperors ;  and  also 
by  those  which  were  joined  with  them  in  com-  * 
munion  and  doctrine,  though  under  the  civil  ju-i 
risdiction  of  Barbarian  princes.  ]^or  was  this 
all :  for  every  Roman  pontif  added  something 
new  to  the  antient  rites  and  institutions,  as  if  it 
was  an  essential  mark  of  their  zeal  for  religion^ 
and  of  their  pious  discharge  of  the  ministerial 
function,  to  divert  the  multitude  with  new  shews 
and  new  spectacles  of  devout  mummery.  These 
superstitious  inventions  were,  in  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagne, propagated  from  Rome  among  the  other 
Latin  churches,  whose  subjection  to  the  Roman 
ritual  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  ambitions  de- 
mands of  the  lordly  pontif. 

II.  It 
»■• 

Cy^]   Mabillov,   Fraf.  ad  Sac,  ili.  Benedictinum^  p.   2. 
ttS*  Sec  also  Dr  Warner's  Eccleuast,  Hist,  book  III. 

itp  [  g"}  This  council  was  called  ^inuextum^  from  its  being 
considered  as  a  supplement   to   the  fifth  and  sixth  councils  ot  ^ 
Constantinople^  in  which  Nothing  had  been  decreed  conccrc-^^- 
tng  the  morals  of  Christians,  or  religious  ceremonies. 
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II.  It  will  not  be  improper  to  select  here  a  fe^r  gent. 

vn. 

Part  IF. 


out  of  the  many  instances  we  could  produce  of  the     ^"• 


multiplication  of  religious  rites   in  this  century. 
The  number  of  festivals,  under  which  the  church  f^™^^ 
already  groaned,  was  now  augmented;  a  new  this  iddi- 
festivd  was  instituted  in  honour  of  the  true  cross  *!^°^ 
on  which  Christ  suffered,  and  another  in  comme- 
moration of  the  Saviour^s  ascension  into  heaven. 
Boniface  V.  enacted  that  infamous  law,  by  which 
the  churc^hes  became  places  of  refuge  to  all  who 
fled  thither  for  protection ;  a  law  which  procured 
a  sort  of  impunity  to  the  most  enormous  crimes^ 
and  gave  a  loose  rein  to  the  licentiousness  of  the 
most  abandoned    profligates.       Honorius    em- 
ployed all  his  diligence  and  zeal  in  embellishing 
churches,  and  othet  consecrated  places,  with  the 
most  pompous  and  magnificent  ornaments ;  for  as 
neither  Christ,  nor  his  apostles,  had  left  any  in- 
junction3  of  this  nature  to  their  followers,  their 
-  pretended  vicar  thought  it  but  just  to  supply  this 
defect  by  the  most  splendid  display  of  his  ostenta- 
tious beneficence.     We  shall  pass  in  silence  the 
nches  and  variety  of  the  sacerdotal  garments  that 
were  now  used  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist, 
and  in  the  performance  of  divine  worship,  as  this 
would  lead,  us  into  a  tedious  detail  of  minute  and 
unimportant  matters. 


CHAP.    V. 

Concerning  the  divisions  and  heresies  that  troubled 
the  church  during  this  century. 

!• 'T'HE    Greeks  were  engaged,  during  this  There- 

X    century,  in  the  most  bitter  and  virulent  J^^^^ 
Controversy  with  the   Paulicians,  whom  theysccu. 
f^onsidered  as  a  branch  of  the  Manichean  sect,  and 

who 
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CENT,  who  were  settled  in  Armenia  and  the  adjacent 
F  /"t  II.  countries.  This  dispute  was  carried  to  the  great- 
est height  under  the  reigns  of  Constans,  Constan- 
TiNE  FoGONATus,  and  Justinian  II.;  and  the 
Greeks  were  not  only  armed  with  arguments,  but 
were  also  seconded  by  the  force  of  military  le- 
gionsy  and  the  terror  of  penal  laws,  A  certain 
person,  whose  name  was  Constantime,  rcTived^ 
under  the  reign  of  Constans,  the  drooping  fee- 
tion  of  the  Paulicians,  which  was  now  ready  to 
expire;  and  propagated  with  great  success  its 
pestilential  [b'\  doctrines.  But  this  is  not  the 
place  to  enlarge  upon  the  tenets  and  history  of 
this  sect,  whose  origin  is  attributed  to  Paul  and 
John,  two  brothers,  who  revived  and  modified 
the  doctrine  of  Manes.  As  it  was  4n  the  ninth 
century  that  the  PauUcians  flourished  most,  and 
acquired  strength  sufficient  to  support  the  rigours 
of  an  open  and  cruel  war  with  the  Greeks,  we  shall 
reserve  a  more  particular  account  of  them  for  our 
history  of  that  period. 

II.  In  Italy ^  the  Lombards  preferred  the  opi^ 
nionsofthe  Arians  to  the  doctrine  which  was 
established  by  the  council  of  Nice.  In  Gaul  and 
.  in  England^  the  Pelagian  and  Semi-pelagian  con- 
^^^^  troversies  continued  to  excite  the  warmest  animo^ 
sities  and  dissensions.  In  the  eastern  provinces^  the 
ancient  sects,  which  had  been  weakened  and  op- 
pressed by  the  imperial  laws,  but  neither  totally 
extirpated  nor  destroyed,  began,  in  many  places, 
to  raise  their  heads,  to  recover  their  vigour, 
and  to  gain  proselytes.  The  terror  of  penal 
laws  had  obliged  them,  for  some  time,  to  seek 
their  safety  in  their  obscurity,  and  therefore  to 
conceal  their  opinions  from  the  pubUc  eye  ;  but 

at 

[^]  Photius,  lib.  i.  Contra  Manicb,  p.  6%.  Petri  Siculi 
Htstona  Manicb,  p.  41.  Georg.  Cedrenus,  Contend.  HUu 
p.  431.  edit.  Venet.  • 


Arians. 
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as  soon  as  they  8a>v  the  fury  or  the  power  of  their  c  en  t, 
adversaries  diminish,  their  hopes  •  returned,  and  p  ^  ^  t  ii» 
their  courage  was  renewed,  ' — ^r-"^ 

.  m.  The  condition  both  of  the  Nestorians  and  Ncrtorimi 
Monophysites  was.  much  more  flourishing  under  pj,y^^^ 
the  Saracens,  who  were  now  become  lords  of  the 
east,  than  it  had  been  hitherto  under  the  Christian 
emperors,  or  even  the  Persian  monarchs.    These 
two  sects  met  with  a  distinguished  protection  from . 
their  new  masters,  while  the  Greeks  suffered 
under  the  same  sceptre  all  the  rigours  of  persecu- 
tion and  banishment.      Jesuiabas,  the  sovereign 
pontif  of  the  Nestorians,  concluded  a  treaty  first 
with  MahoMet,  and  afterwards  with  Omar,  by 
which  he  obtained  many  signal  advantages  for  his 
sect  \i\.     There  is  yet  extant  a  ^testamentary  De^ 
ploma  of  Mahomet,  in  which  he  promises  and 
bequeaths  to  the  Christians,  in  his  dominions, 
the  quiet  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  reli- 
gion, together  with  their  temporal  advantages  and 
possessions.      Some  learned  men  have,  indeed, 
called  in  question  the  authority  of  this  deed ; 
it  is  however  certain,  that  the  Mahometans  una- 
nimously acknowledge  it  to  be  genuine  [*],    Ac- 
cordingly, the  successors  of  Mohomet  in  Persia^ 
employed  the  Nestorians  in  the  most  important 

af&irs 

[0  Jo*-  Simon.  Assemanni  Bibliotb.  Orient,  Vatican,  torn. 
iiL  part  II.  p.  94. 

\h'\  This  fiamous  Testament  of  Mahomet  was  brought  fronl 

the  cast  during  the  last  century,   by  Pacificus  Scaliger,  a 

Capuchin  monk,  and  was  published  first  in  Arabic  and  Latin 

at  Parity  by  Gabriel  Sionita,  A.  D.   1630.  afterwards  in 

Latin  by  the  learned  Fabricius,  A.  D.  1638  \    and  also  by 

HiNXKELMAK,  A.  D.  1690.     See  Henr.  Hottikgeb..  HiV/. 

Orient,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xx.  p.   237.       AssEMANKI   Bibl.   Orient. 

Vat.  torn.  iii.  part  II.  p.  95.      Renaudot,   Histor,   Patriar- 

(bar.  Alcxandr,  p.   168.     They  who,  in  conformity  with  the 

opinion  of  Grotius,  reject  this  Testament,  suppose  it  forged 

by  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  monks,  with  a  view  to  soften  the 

Mahometan  yoke  under  which  they  groaned,  and  to  render 

their  despotic  masters  less  severe.      Nor  is  this  representation 

9f  the  matter  at  all  incredible  \  for  it  is  certam,  that  the  monks 

of 
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c  E  N  T.  affairs,  both  of  the  cabinet  and  of  the  province!^ 
p  aIt  II  ^^^  suffered  the  patriarch  of  that  sect  only  to  rc^ 
side  in  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  [/].  The  Mono- 
physites  enjoyed  in  Syria  and  Egypt  an  equal  de- 
gree of  favour  and  protection.  Amrus,  having 
made  himself  master  of  Alexandria^  in  the  year 
644,  fixed  Benjamin,  the  pontif  of  the  Monophy- 
sites,  in  the  episcopal  residence  of  that  noble  city; 
and  from  this  period,  the  Melchites  [m\  were 
without  a  bishop  for  almost  a  whole  century  [»]. 

IV.  Though 

of  mount  Sinat  formerly  shewed  an  edict  of  Mahomet  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  one  now  under  consideration,  which  thef 
pretend  was  drawn  up  by  him  while  he  was  yet  in  a  private 
station.  This  edict  was  extremely  advantageous  to  them,  and 
was,  undoubtedly,  an  artful  piece  of  forgery.  The  fraud  wai 
plain  'y  but  the  Mahometans,  in  consequence  of  their  igno- 
rance and  stupidity,  believed  it  to  be  a  genuine  production  of 
their  chief,  and  continue  still  in  the  sime  opinion.  There  it 
an  account  of  this  fraud  given  by  Caktimer,  in  his  Hiitoke 
de  /*  Empire  Ottoman^  tom.  ii,  p.  269.  The  argument  there- 
fore which  Rknaitdot  and  others  draw  in  favour  of  the  7V//#- 
ment  in  question,  from  the  acknowledgement  which  the  B4ah»> 
metans  make  of  its  authenticity,  is  of  Uttle  or  no  weight  ^  nnce 
the  Mahometans  of  all  others  are  the  most  liable  to  be  decei- 
ved in  tilings  of  this  nature,  by  their  gross  and  unparalleled  ig- 
norance. On  the  other  hand,  several  of  the  arguments  used 
by  those  who  deny  the  authenticity  of  this  Testament^  are  equal- 
ly unsatisfactory  \  that,  particularly,  which  is  drawn  from  the 
difference  that  there  is  between  the  style  of  this  deed  and  that 
of  the  Alcoran^  proves  absolutely  nothing  at  all :  since  it  is  not 
essential  to  the  genuineness  of  this  Testament  to  suppose  it  pen- 
ned by  Mahom£T  himself,  because  the  impostor  might  have 
employed  a  ^retary  to  compose  it.  But  let  this  Testament  be 
genuine  or  spurious,  it  is  undeniably  certain  that  its  content^ 
were  true  \  since  many  learned  men  have  fully  proved,  that 
Mahomet,  at  his  first  setting  out,  prohibited,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  the  commission  of  all  sorts  of  injuries  against  the  Chri- 
stians, and  especially  the  Ne^torians. 

[/]  Assemanm.  1.  c.  p.  97.  EusEBE  Renaud.  Hifior.  P«- 
triarcb,  Alexandr,  p.  163.  169.  * 

05*  [m]  llie  Melchites  were  those  Christians  in  Syria,  Egypt ^ 
and  the  Levant^  who,  though  not  Greeks,  followed  the  doc-i 
trines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church.  They  were  called 
Melchites,  /.  e.  Royalists,  by  their  adversaries,  by  way  of  re- 
proach, on  account  of  their  implicit  submission  to  the  edict  q£ 
the  emperor  Marciak,  in  favour  of  the  council  of  Cbalcedon. 

[n]  £us£B.  Rekaud.  KUt.  Patriarch*  Alexandr.  p.  i68. 
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IV.  Though  the  Greek  church  was  already  o  e  n  t^ 

P  A  R  T  lU 


torn  asunder  by  the  most  lamentable  divisions,  yet     ^^ 


its  calamities  were  far  from  being  at  an  end.     A 
new  sect  arose,  A.  D.  630,  under  th6  reign  of  thejy*^^ 
emperor  Heraclius,  which,  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  excited  such  violent  commotions  as  engag- 
ed the  eastern  and  western  churches  to  unite 
their  forces  in  order  to  its  extinction.    The  source 
of  this  tumult  was  an  unseasonable  plan  of  peace 
and  union.     Heraclius,  considering,  with  pain» 
the  detriment  which  the  Grecian  empire  had  suf- 
fered by  the  migration  of  the  persecuted  Nesto- 
lians,  and  their  settlement  in  Persia^  was  ardently 
desirous  of  re-uniting  the  Monophysites  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Greek  church,  lest  the  empire  should 
receive  a  .new  wound  by  their  departure  from  it. 
Pursuant  to  this  idea,  he  held  a  conference  during 
the  Persian  war,  A.  D.  622,  with  a  certain  per- 
son named  Paul,  a  man  of  great  credit  and  au- 
thority among  the  Armenian  Monophysites  ;  and 
toother,   at  Hierapolis^  in  the   year   629,  with 
Athanasius,  the  CathoHc  or  bishop  of  that  sect> 
ttpon  the  methods  that  seemed  most  proper  to  re- 
store tranquillity  and  concord  to  a  divided  church. 
•Both  these  persons  assured  the  emperor,  that  they 
Who  maintained  the  doctrine  of  one  nature^  might 
«c  induced  to  receive  the  decrees  of  the  council 
^fCbalcedon,  and  thereby  to  terminate  their  con- 
^tX)versy  with  the  Greeks,  provided  that  the  latter 
^ould  give  their  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  folio w- 
^g  proposition,  viz,  that  in  Jesus  Christ  there 
^^as^  after  the  union  of  the  two  mUures,  but  one  will, 
^^md  one  operation.    Heraclius  communicated  this 
^^latter  to  Sejigius,   patriarch  of  Constanunople, 
"^ho  was  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  whose  parents  ad- 
hered to  the  doctrine  of  the  Monophysites.    This 
prelate  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  doctrine 
of  one  will  and  one  operation^  after  the  union  of  the 

tw 
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CENT,  two  natures^  might  be  safely  adopted  \vithout  the 
^^-  least  injury  to  truth,  or  the  smallest  detriment  td 
»■  y  .^the  authority  oi xh^coxxncWoiCbalcedon.  Incon- 
sequence of  this,  the  emperor  published  an  edict, 
A.  D.  630,  in  favour  of  that  doctrine,  and  hoped^ 
by  this  act  of  authority,  to  restore  peace  and  con- 
cord both  in  church  and  state  [0]. 
Yhe  pro-  V.  The  first  reception  of  this  new  project  was 
SSdL-  promising,  and  things  seemed  to  go  on  smoothly^ 
trine.  For  though  some  ecclesiastics  refused  submitting 
to  the  imperial  edict.  Yet  Cyrus  and  Athana-> 
sius,  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antiochy  re- 
ceived it  without  hesitation ;  and  the  see  of  ye- 
uisalem  was  at  this  time  vacant  [^].  As  to  the 
Roman  pontif,  he  was  entirely  overlooked  m  the 
matter,  as  his  consent  was  not  considered  as  at  all 
necessary  in  an  aft'air  that  related  only  to  the  east* 
ern  church.  In  the  mean  time,  Cyrus,  who  had 
been  promoted  by  Heraclius  from  the  see  of 
Pbasis  to  that  oi  Alexandria^  assembled  a  council, 
bv  the  seventh  decree  of  which,  the  doctrine  of 
Monothelitism,  or  one  wUl^  which  the  emperor 
had  introduced  by  the  edict  already  mentionedf 
VTis  solemnly  confirmed.  This  new  modification 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon^  which 
seemed  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  Eutychian  sys- 
tem, had  the  desired  eft'ect  upon  the  Monothc* 
lites,  and  induced  great  numbers  of  them,  who 
were  dispersed  in  Egypt ^  Armenia^  and  other  re- 
mote provinces,  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the 
church.  They,  however,  explained  the  per- 
plexed and  ambiguous  doctrine  of  one  will  in* 

Christ, 

(§1  Tbe  authors,  who  have  written  concerning  this  sect, 

'  aicntiontd    by  Jo.   Ai.b.  Fabricius,  in  his  Btblioib^ 

ToL  X.  p»  204.     The  account  which  I  have  here  given 

is  drawn  from  the  fountain  head,  and  is  supported  by 

authorities. 

ee  Li:«^iihN,  Oriens  CbristianuSy  torn.  iii.  p.  264. 
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Christ,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  cent* 

VII. 
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not  quite  conformable  to  the  true  principles  of  p    ^^ 


their  sect. 

VI.  This  smiling  prospect  of  peace  and  con-  t^c  oppo- 
cord  was,  however,  but  transitory,  and  was  un-smonitiMt 
happily  succeeded  by  the  most  dreadful  tumults,  ^*^ 
excited  by  a  monk  of  Palestine^  whose  name  was 
SoPHRONius.     This  monk,  being  present  at  the 
council  assembled  at  jiJexandria  by  Cyrus,  in  the 
year  633,  had  violently  opposed  the  decree,  which 
confirmed  the  doctrine  of  one  will  in  Christ. 
His  opposition,  which  was  then  treated  with  con- 
tempt, became  more  formidable  the  following 
y^ ;  when,  raised  to  the  patriarchal  see  of  Je- 
rusalem^  he  sun^moned  a  council,  in  which  the 
Monothelites  were  condemned  as  heretics,  who 
revived  and  propagated  the  Eutychian  errors  con- 
cerning the  mixture  and  confusion  of  the  two 
natures  in  Chris  r.     Multitudes,  alarmed  at   the 
cry  of  heresy   raised   by  this   seditious   monk, 
adopted  his  sentiments ;  but  it  was  Honorius, 
the  Roman  pontif,  that  he  laboured  principally 
to  gain  over  to  his  side.     His  efforts,  however, 
ivere  vain :  for  Sergius,  the  patriarch  oiConstan- 
^iffjplej  having  informed  Honorius,  by  a  long 
^M  artful  letter,  of  the  true  state  of  the  question, 
determined  that  pontif  in  favour  of  the  doctrine, 
^hich  maintained  one  will  and  one  operation   in 
Christ  [yj.     Hence  arose  those  obstinate  con- 
tests, 

[f]  The  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  employed  all  their 

^rt  and  industry  to  represent  the  conduct  of  HoNORius  in  such 

%  manner,  as  to  save  his  pretended  infallibility  from  the  charge 

^  error  in  a  question  of  such  importance.  (See,  among  others, 

Haxduin.  De  Sacramento  altarity  which  is  published  in  his 

Optra  StlectOy  p.  225.)     And,  indeed,  it  is  easy  to  find  both 

vutter  of  accusation  and  defence  in  the  case  of  this  pontif.  On 

^eone  hand,  it  would  appear  that  he  himself  knew  not  his 

^wq  sentiments,  nor  attached  any  precise  and  definite  mean- 

^S  to  the  expressions  he  used  in  the  course  of  this  controversy. 

On 
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CENT,  tests,  which  rent. the  church  into  two  sects,  and 
tt   ^*^'  Tf  the  state  into  two  factions. 

Mr      \    R     T    1 1 

^  '  s,     '      VII.  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  these  commo-^ 
n^t^w    tions,  Heraclius  issued  out,  in  the  year  639, 
•ioncdby    the   famous  edict  composed  by   Sergius,    and 
*^^^""  called  the  Ecthesis^  or  exposition  of  the  faith,  in 
Type*     which  all  controversies  upon  the  question,  whether 
in  Christ  there  was  one^  or  two  operations^  were 
strictly  prohibited^  though  in  the  same  edict  the 
doctrine  of  one  will  was  plainly  inculcated.     A 
considerable  number  of  the  eastern  bishops  de- 
clared their  assent  to  this  new  law,  which  was  also 
submissively   received  by  their  chief  Fyrrhus^ 
^  who,  upon  the  death  of  Sergius  in  the  ye&r  639^ 
was  raised  to  the  see  of  Constantinople.     In   the 
west,  the  case  was  quite  different.     John,  the 
fourth  Roman  pontif  of  that  name,  assembled  a 
council  at  Rome  A.  D.  639,  in  which  the  Ectbcsis 
was  rejected,  and  the  Monothelites  condemned4 
Nor  was  this  all :  for,  in  the  progress  of  this  con- 
test, a  new  edict,  known  by  the  name  oiType^  ot 
FormularVy  was  published,  in  the   year  648,  by 
the  emperor  Const ans,  by  the  advice  of  Paul 
oi  Constantinople  [r],  by  which  the  Ec thesis  was 
suppressed,   and  the    contending  parties   com- 
manded to  terminate  their  disputes  concerning  the 

one 

On  tlic  otiicr  hand,  it  is  certain,  that  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  in  Christ  there  was  but  one  wiil  and  one  operation.  It 
was  for  this  that  he  was  condemned  in  the  council  oi  Coniian* 
i'inrjphy  and  he  must  of  constqucncc  be  undoubtedly  a  heretic, 
if  it  is  true,  that  general  councils  cannot  err.  Sec  BosSUET, 
in  his  Defence  of  the  Declaration  made  by  the  Gallican  Clergy^ 
in  the  year  1682,  concerning  Ecclesiastical power^  pars  II.  lib. 
xii.  cap.  xxi.  p.  f82.  Sec  also  B.iSKAGE,  Histoirede  tE^lite^ 
torn.  i.  p.  391. 

JX[p  C'']  It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  Paul,  who  was 
n  Monoihelite  in  his  heart,  and  had  mainnaincd  the  £cthesi» 
with  gicut  zeal,  fell  upon  this  piudent  measure  with  a  %-icw 
tt)  apnc.re  the  Roman  pontif  and  the  African  bishops,'  who 
vcre  incensed  against  him  to  the  hi;;ht  st  degree  cii  account 
of  bl>  attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  one  ^ilL 
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Me  wiil^  and  the  one  operation  in  Christ,  by  ob-  cent. 
fienring  a  profound  silence  upon  that  difficult  and  p  ^ Yt  11. 
ambiguous  subject*    This  silence  which  was  so '  ■»  »     >' 
wisely  commanded  in  a  matter  which  it  was  im« 
possible  to  determine  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
contending  parties,  appeared  highly  criminal  to 
the  angry  and  contentious  monks*     They,  there-^ 
fore,  excited  MARTm,  bishop  of  Rome^  to  oppose 
liis  authority  to  an  edict  which  hindered  them 
from  propagating  strife  and  contention  in  the 
church ;  and  their  importunities  had  the  desired 
effect ;  for  this  prelate,  in  a  council  of  an  hun- 
dred and  five  bishops  assembled  at  Rome^  A.  D. 
^49,  condemned  both  the  Ectbesis  and  the  Type^ 
"Plough  without  any  mention  of  the  names  of  the 
Emperors  who  had  published  those  edicts,  and  thun- 
dered out  the  most  dreadful  anathemas  against  the 
3Monothelites  and  their  patrons,  who  were  solemn- 
^y  consigned  to  the  devil  and-  his  angels, 

VIIL  The  emperot  Constant,  justly  irritated  The  riiai 

•.t  these  haughty  and  impudent  proceedings  of g^JJ^ 

^^^ARTiKt  who  treated  the  imperial  laws  with  such 

^ontempt,  ordered  him  to  be  seized  and  carried 

ixilo  the  isle  of  Naxos^  where  he  was  kept  prisoner 

^  whole  yean    This  order  Which  was  followed 

'^th  much  cruel  treatment,  was  executed  by 

Ci^ALtioPAS,  exarch  of  Italy ^  in  the  year  650  ;  and 

^t  the  same  time,  Maximus,  the  ringleader  of 

*^e  seditious  monks,  was  banished  to  Bixyca  ;  and 

^^her  rioters  of  the  same  tribe  were  differently 

X^onished  in  proportion  to  the  part  they  acted  in 

^his  rebellion*     These  resolute  proceedings  ren- 

^rcd  EuGENius  and  Vitalianus,  the  succeeding 

^^hops  ofRome^  more  moderate  and  prudent  than 

^hrir  predecessor  had  been  ;  especially  the  latter, 

I      'Mrho  received  Constans,  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome 

i      in  the  year  663,  with  the  highest  marks  of  distinc- 

%     ^^on  and  respect,  and  used  the  wisest  precautions 

\     to  prevent  the  flame  of  that  unhappv  controversy 

\        Vol.  IJU  O  '  from 
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c  £  N  T.from  breaking  out  a  second  time.    And  thus»  for 
Part  h. Several  years  it  appeared  to  be  extinguished ;  but 
*     V      'it  was  so  only  in  appearance ;  it  was  a  lurking 
flame,  which  spread  itself  secretly,  and  gave  rea- 
son to  those  who  examined  things  with  attention, 
to  dread  new  combustions  both  in  church  and 
ftate.     To   prevent  these,  Constantine  Pooo- 
NATUS,  the  son  of  Constans,  pursuant  to  the  ad^ 
vice  of  Agatho,  the  Roman  pontif,  summoned, 
in  the  year  680,  the  sixth  general^  or  acumenical 
council,  in  which  he  permitted  the  Monothelites 
and  Pope  Honorius  himself  to  be  solemnly  con- 
•   demned  in  presence  of  the  Roman  legates,  who 
represented  Agatho  in  that  assembly,  and  con--^ 
firmed  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  council, 
by  the  sanction  of  penal  laws  enacted  against  such 
as  pretended  to  oppose  it. 
^.  ***«?  ^      IXi-  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  clear  and  accurate 

view  of  the  -    ,  •  /•    i  t  i' 

doctrine  of  account  of  the  sentiments  of  those  who  were  cal^ 
^eMono-  led  Mouothelites ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  point  out  .the 
^  objections  of  their  adversaries.  Neither  of  the  coa- 
tending  parties  express  themselves  consistent!/ 
with  what  seems  to  have  been  their  respective  o- 
pinions ;  and  they  both  disavow  the  errors  with 
which  they  reciprocally  charge  each  other.  The 
following  observations  contain  the  clearest  notion 
we  can  form  of  thejstate  of  this  subtile  controversy. 
1 .  The  Monothelites  declared,  that  they  had  no 
connection  with  the  Eutychians  and  Monophy- 
sites ;  but  maintained,  in  opposition  to  these  two 
sects,  that  in  Christ  there  were  two  distinct  na- 
tures ;  which  were  so  united,  though  without  the 
least  mixture  or  confusion,  as  to  form  by  their 
union  only  one  person.  2.  They  acknowledged 
that  the  soul  of  CHKjft-  was  endowed  with  a  will 
or  faculty  of  volition,  which  it  still  retained  after 
its  union  witli  the  divine  nature.  For  they  taught 
that  Christ  was  not  only  perfect  God,  but  also 

perfect 
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perfect  man :  from  whence  it  followed,  that  his  c  e  n  t* 

P  A  »  T  II. 


soul  was  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  volition.     ^"' 


3.  They  denied  that  this  faculty  of  volition  in  the 
ftoul  of  Christ,  was  absolutely  unactive,  maintain- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  that  it  co-operated  with  the 
divine  will.  4.  They,  therefore,  in  effect,  attri- 
buted to  our  Lord  two  wills,  and  these,  moreover, 
operating  and  active.  5.  They  however  affirm- 
ined,  that,  in  a  certain  seilse,  thdre  was  in  Christ 
but  one  wiU  and  one  manner  of  operation. 

X.  We  must  not  indeed  imagine,  that  all,  who^^f^' 
•vere  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Monothelites,am^I^it 
"were  imanimous  in  their  sentiments  with  respect  «cf 
^0  th6  points  now  mentiohed.     Some,  as  appears 
from  imdoubted  testimonies,  meant  no  more  than 
this,  that  the  two  wills  in  Christ  were  onej  ii   e. 
in  perfect  harmony ;  that  the  human  will  was  in 
^perpetual  conformity  with  the  divine',  and  was 
consequently,  always  holy,  just,  and  good  ;   in 
%hich  opinion  there  is  nothing  reprehensible. 
^Others,  approaching  nearer  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  Monophysites,  imagined  that  the  two  wills  or 
faculties  of  volition  in  Christ  were  blended  into 
one  in  that  which  they  called  the  personal  union  .* 
acknowledging^  at  the  same  time,  that  the  di- 
sdnction  between  these  two  wills  was  perceivable 
V  teason,  and  that  it  was  also  necessary  to  distin- 
gtrish  carefully  in  this  matter*    The  greatest  part 
of  this  sect,  and  those  who  were  also  the  most  re- 
markable for  their  subtilty  and  penetration,  were 
tf  opinion^  that  the  human  will  of  Christ  was 
the  instrument  of  the  divine  j  or,  in  other  words, 
never  operated  or  acted  of  itself,  but  was  always 
rtlcd,  influenced,  and  impelled  by  the    divine 
^  in  such  a  manner,  however,  that  when  it 
^  once  tet  in  motion,  it  decreed  and  operated 
Wth  the  ruling  principle.     The  doctrine  of  one 
^  and  one  operation  in  Christ,  which  the 

O  2  Monothelite>i 
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c  E  N  T.  Monothelites  maintained  with  such  invincible  ob- 
p  ^^'^  II  stinacy,  was  a  natural  consequence  of  this  by- 
'  i  pothesis ;  since  the  operation  of  an  instnunent 
^nd  of  the  being  who  employs  it,  is  one  simple 
operation,  and  not  two  distinct  operations  or 
energies.  According  to  this  view  of  things,  •  tbc 
Eutychian  doctrine  was  quite  out  of  the  question; 
and  the  only  point  of  controversy  to  be  deter- 
mined, was,  whether  the  human  will  in  Christ 
was  a  self-moving  faculty  determined  by  its  own 
internal  impulse ;  or  whether,  on  the  c<MitraTy, 
it  derived  all  its  motion  and  operations  from  the 
divine  ? 

In  the  mean  time,  we  may  learn  from  this  con- 
troversy, that  nothing  is  more  precarious,  and  no- 
thing more  dangerous  and  deceitful,  than  that 
religious  peace  and  concord  which  are  founded 
upon  ambiguous  doctrines,  and  cemented  by  ob- 
scure and  equivocal  propositions,  or  articles  of 
faith.     The  partisans  of  the  council  of  Cbalcedon 
endeavoured  to  ensnare  the  Monophysites,  by 
proposing  their  doctrine  in  a  manner  that  admit- 
ted of  a  double  explication ;  and  by  this  impru- 
dent piece  of  cunning,  that  shewed  so  little  reve- 
rence fof  the  truth,  they  involved  both  church 
and  state  in  tedious  and  lamentable  divisions. 
Their  fate        XI.  The  doctriue  of  the  Monothelites,  con-* 
cl^duf  ^"^"^^  ^^^  exploded  by  the  council  of  Constan-^ 
Conitanti-  tinople^  fouhd  a  place  of  refuge  among  the  Mar- 
Dopk.       daites,  a  people  who  inhabited  the  mounts  Liba- 
nus  2ind  j4ntilibanusy  and  who,  about  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  century,  were  called  Maronites,  after 
Maro  their  first  bishop,  a  name  which  they  still 
retain.  None  of  the  ancient  writers  give  any  cer- 
tain account  of  the  first  person  who  instructed 
these  Mountaineers  in  the  doctrine  of  thie  Mono- 
thelites ;   it  is  probable,  however,   from  several 
circumstances,   that  it  was  John  Maro,  whose 

name 
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name  they  had  adopted  [s].  One  thing,  indeed, c  e  n  t. 
we  know,  with  the  utmost  certainty,  from  the  p  ^\*!j.  u^ 
testimony  of  Tyrius  and  other  unexceptionable 
witnesses,  as  also  from  the  most  authentic  records, 
and  that  is,  that  the  Maronites  retain  the  opi- 
mons  of  the  Monothelites  until  the  twelfth  cen- 
tfixy,  when  abandoning  and  renouncing  the  doc-» 
trine  of  one  will  in  Christ,  they  were  re^admitted, 
in  the  year  11 82,  to  the  communion  of  the  Ro- 
man church.  The  most  learned  of  the  modem 
Maronites  have  left  no  method  unemployed  to 
defend  their  church  against  this  accusation  ;  they 
have  laboured  to  prove,  by  a  variety  of  testimo- 
nies, that  their  ancestors  always  persevered  in  the 
Catholic  faith,  in  their  attachment  to  the  Roman 
pontiff  without  ever  adopting  the  doctrine  eithei: 
of  the  Monophysites  or  Monothelites,  But  all 
their  efforts  are  insufBcent  to  prove  the  truth  of 
these  assertions  to  such  as  have  any  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  the  church,  and  the  records  of 
•ancient  times  ;  for  to  all  such,  the  testimonies  they 
allege  will  appear  absolutely  fictitious  and  desti- 
tute of  authority  [/]. 

XII, 

[x  I  This  eccleaastic  received  the  name  of  Maro,  from  his 
3iaving  lived  in  the  character  of  a  monk  in  the  famous  convent 
mni  St  AfarOf  upon  the  borders  of  the  0 rentes^  before  his  settlc- 
vient  among  the  Mardaites  of  mount  L:ianus.  For  an  ample 
account  of  this  prelate,  sec  Jos.  Simon  Assemanki  Bibiiotbec, 
'4)ri€ni,  C/ement,  Vatic,  tom.  i.  p.  496. 

[f]  The  cause  of  the  Maronites  has  been  pleaded  by  the 
*^ten  of  that  nation,  such  as  Abraham  Echeluiksis,  Ga- 
SRIEL  SlOKlTA,  and  others  \  but  the  most  ample  defence  of 
their  uninterrupted  orthodoxy  was  made  by  Faustus  Nai- 
HON, partly  in  his  Diuertatio  de  ori^lne^  nomine^oc  reli^ione  Ma^ 
rionitamm^  published  at  Rorm^  A.  D.  1^79,  and  partly  in  his 
JLuQpita  fidei  Catholic ce  ex  Syrorum  ft  Chal^aorum  Monumentis, 
published  in  the  same  city,  A.  D.  1624.  None  of  the  learned, 
however,  were  persuaded  by  his  arguments  except  Paci  * 
and  La  Roqjje,  of  whom  the  latter  has  given  U5,  in  hU 
Voyage  de  Syric  et  de  Montliban^  tom.  ii.  p.  28—128,  a  long 

O  3  dibscrtaiion 

*  See  Crltlca  Baronlana  ad  A.  694. 
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c  ^^jj  T.  XII.  Neither  the  sixth  gener^  council,  ip 
Part  II.  ./hich  the  Monothelites  were  condemned,  nor  the 
^T^^^  fifth,  which  had  been  asse?nbled  in  the  preceding 
cii  caUed '  century,  had  determined  any  thing  concerning 
Quiniicx.  ecclcsiastical  discipline,  or  religious  ceremoniea. 
To  supply  this  defect,  a  new  assembly  of  bishops 
was  held,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Justinian  IL 
in  a  spacious  haU  of  the  imperial  palace  call^ 
T!rullus^  i.  e.  Cupola^  from  the  forpa  of  the  buSd^ 
ing.  This  council,  which  met  A.  D.  692,  was 
called  ^inisextum^  as  we  had  occ^ion  to  observe 
formerly,  from  its  being  considered,  by  the 
Greeks,  as  a  supplement  to  the  fifth  and  sixth 
oecumenical  councils,  and  as  having  given  to  tbe 
acts  of  these  assemblies  the  degree  of  perfection 
which  they  had  hitherto  wanted.  There  are  yet 
extant  an  hundred  and  two  laws,  which  were  en- 
acted in  this  council,  andwhick  related  to  the  ex« 
tertial  celebration  of  divine  worship,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  and  the  lives  and  manners  of 
Christians.  Of  these  there  are  six,  which  are  di- 
ametrically opposite  to  several  opinions  and  rites 
of  the  komish  church ;  for  which  reason  the  Ro- 
man pontifs  have  refused  to  adopt,  without  re- 
striction, the  decisions  of  this  council,  or  to  reckon 
it  in  the  number  of  those  called  ot^w/ti^/V^z/,  though 

.    the/ 

dissertation  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Maronites.  Even  the 
learned  Asskmannus,  himself  a  Maronite,  and  who  has  spared 
no  pains  to  defeud  his  nation  *  against  the  reproach  in  ques- 
tion, acknowledges  ingenuously,  that  among  the  arguments  u- 
scd  by  Nairon  and  others  in  favour  of  the  Maronites,  there 
are  a  great  many  destitute  of  force.  See  Jo.  IVjcrikus,  Z)# 
OrJinot.  Sacrisj  p.  380.  RiCH.  Simon,  Histoirf  Critique  tiet 
Chretiens  Orirnteaux^  chap.  xiii.  p.  146.  EusilB.  Renaudot* 
Histona  Patriarcbar,  Alexofidrinor,  p.  179.  and  Pr^ef,  ad  Li' 
turgias  OrientaJes,  Le  Brun,  Explication  de  la  Meue^  torn. 
ii.  p.  6-:6.  Ptfm.  1726.  The  arguments  of  the  contending 
parties  are  enumerated  impartially,  in  such  a  manner  as  leaves 
the  decision  to  the  reader,  by  Le  OuiEN,  in  his  Oriens  Cbrufi- 

ariusy  torn.  iii.  p.  10.      * 

•  See  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Vatican,  torn.  i.  p.  496. 
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they  look  upon  the  greatest  part  of  its  decrees  as  c  e  N  t. 
worthy  of  applause  [i/J.  p  ^  l\  |,. 

(x2  See  Franc.  Pagi  Brevtar.  Pontif.  Roman,  torn.  i.  p. 
486.  C0RIST.  Lupus,  Disiertat.'  dt  Concilio  IruUiano^  in  Notit 
H  Disierist.  ad  CQncilia,  torn.  iiL  opp.  p.  168.  The  Roman 
Catholics  reject  the  following  decisions  of  this  council :  i.  The 
fifth  eanon^  which  approves  of  the  eighty-five  apostolical  canons 
commonly  attributed  to  Clement.  2.  The  thirteenth  canon^ 
wluch  allows  the  priests  to  marry.  3.  The  fifty-fifth  canon^ 
which  condemns  the  Sabbath  fast,  that  was  an  institution  of  the 
Latin  church.  4.  The  sixty-seventh  canon^  which  prescribes 
dtt  most  rigorous  abstinence  from  blood  and  things  strangle4* 
!•  The  eighty-second  canon^  ^hich  prohibits  the  re  presenting 
Chixst  under  the  image  of  a  lamb.  6.  The  thirtyrsixth  canon ^ 
pODceming  the  equal  ran)L  and  authority  of  the  bishops  of  Rome 
fnd  C^uitaniimoptt, 
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THE 


$;iGHTH     CENTURYt 


PART    I, 

The  External  History  of  the  Church, 


CHAP.     I, 

Concerning  the  prosperous  events  wbicb  happened  to 
the  cburcb  during  this  century^ 

L  T'TTHn4E  the  Mahometans  were  infestingc  h  h  t* 
VV  with  their  arms,  and  adding  to  their  p  ^^^, 
conquests,  the  most  flourishing  provinces  of  Asia^  v— 
and  obscuring,  as  far  as  their  influence  could  ex-'*^ 
tend,  the  lustre  and  glory  of  the  rising  church,  Sh^T 
the  Nestorians  ofCbaldea  were  carrying  the  lamp ^j«* 
of  Christianity  among  those  barbarous  nations,  ^'*^^' 
called  Scythians  by  the  ancients,  and  by  the  mo- 
dems, Tartars,  who,  independent  on  the  Sata- 
cen  yoke,  had  fixed  their  habitations  withiii  the 
limits  of  mount  Imaus  [a].  It  is  now  well  knowii, 

that 

• 

SS*  [a"]  The  9outh6m  regions  of  Scyibm  were  divided  by 
*^  ancients  (to  whom  the  northern  were  unknown),  into  three 
P^  namely,  Scyibia  within^  and  Scythia  beyond  Inums^  and 
^rtnatia.  Jt  is  of  the  first  of  these  three  that  Dr  MosHEUl 
*P«aks  as  enlightened  at  this  time  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
E^pelj  and  it  comprehended  lurkestan  and  MongaL  the  Usbet^ 
^  Zagata^  Kaimuc  and  Nogaian  lartary^  which  were  peopled 
°T  ^e  Bactrians,  Sogdians.  Gandari,  Sacs,  and  Massagettes, 
^  to  mention  the  land  of  Siberia^  Samoiedef^  and  A'&Cii  Z 
f/s,  which  were  uxunhabited  in  ancient  times. 


A04  ^^  External  History  qftbe  Church. 

c  E  N  T.thftt  TXMOTHEUS,  thc  Ncstorian  pontif,  who  had 
?a\"t  t  ^^^^  raised  to  that  dignity  A.  D.  778,  converted 
w.*-v— ^  to  the  Christian  faith,  by  the  ministry  of  Subchai 
Jesu,  whom  he  had  consecrated  bishop,  first  thc 
Gelae  and  Dailamites  by  whom  a  part  of  Hyrcamn 
was  inhabited ;  and  afterwards,  by  the  hbour^  d 
other  missionaries  the  rest  of  the  nations,  who 
had  formed  settlements  in  Hyrcama  Bactria^  Mar-- 
giana^  and  Sogdia  [ti].  It  is  also  certain,  that 
Christianity  enjoyed  in  these  vast  regions,  not- 
withstanding the  violent  attacks  of  the  Mahome- 
tans to  which  it  was  somethnes  exposed,  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  firm  and  soUd  establishment  for  a 
long  course  of  ages ;  while  the  bishops,  by  whose 
ministry  it  was  propagated,  and  supported,  wen 
all  consecrated  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Nesto- 
rian  pontif. 
•TheGcTr  11.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  Europe,  we 
1^ .  find  many  nations  that  were  as  yet  unenlightened 
'  with  the  knowledge  of  the*  gospel.  Almost  all 
the  Germans  (if  we  except  the  Bavarians,  who 
had  embraced  Christianity  under  Theodorig,  oc 
Thierry,  th^  son  of  Clovis,  and  the  eastern 
^Franks,  with  a  few  other  provinces)  lay  buried 
in  the  grossest  darkness  of  Pagan  ^  superstition. 
Many  attempts  were  made,  by  pious  and  holy 
men,  to  infuse  the  truth  into  the  minds  of  these 
3avage  Germans ;  and  various  efforts  were  used 
for  the  same  purpose  by  kings  and  princes,  whose 
interest  it  was  to  propagate  a  religion  that  was  to 
adapted  to  mitigate  and  tame  the  ferocity  of  these 
warUke  nations ;  but  neither  the  attempts  of  pious 
seal,  nor  the  efforts  of  policy,  were  attended  with 
success.  This  great  work  was,  however,  effected 
in  this  century,  by  the  ministry  of  Winfrid,  a 

Benedictine 

{b'\  Thomas  Margeksis,  Hhtoria  Monastiae^  1H>.  iiL  in 
! Jos.  Sim.  Assemakni  Blbiiotbeca  Orient.  Vaiic.  torn.  iii.  pars  1. 
p.  491.  See  also  this  latter  work,  torn,  iii*  pars  IL  cap.  is« 
sect.  5,  p.  478. 
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Benedictine  monk,  bom  in  England  of  illustrious  c  b  n  t. 
parents,  and  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  p  ^'  j^ 
Boniface.     This  famous  ecclesiastic,  attended  by  y  ■■   ^     •' 
tvro  companions  of  his'  pious  labours,  passed  over 
\sito  Friesland^  A.  D.  715,  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  the  people  of  that  country,  but  this  first  at- 
tempt was  imsuccessful ;  and  a  war  breaking  out 
1)etween  Radbod,  the  king  of  that  country,  and 
Charles  Martel,  our  zealous  missionary  return- 
ed to  England.     He  resumed,  however,  his  pious 
undertalung  in  the  year  719 ;  and  being  solemn- 
ly impowered  by  the  Roman  Pontif,  Gregory  II. 
to  preach  the  gospel  not  only  in  Friesland^  but 
^  over  Germany y  he  performed  the  functions 
tf  a  Christian  teacher  among  the  Thuringians, 
Friedanders,  and  Hessians,  witi^  considerable,  sue-* 
cess  [c]. 

nL  This  eminent  missionary  was,  in  the  yearotber^m 
7^3,  consecrated  Bishop  by  Gregory  II.  who^^y*^^^ 
changed  the  name  of  Winfrid  into  that  of  Bo-  mimoouj^, 
^acb;  seconded  also  by  the  powerful  protec-**^**"*^ 
tion,  and  encouraged  by  the  liberality  of  Charles  in  the 
Martel,  mayor  of  the  palace  to  CmLPERic  king^»»'^*** 
^ France f  he    resumed  his  ministerial  labours 
among  the  Hessians  and  Thuringians,  and  finished 
^th  glory  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  in  which 
ht  received  considerable  assistance  from  a  number 
^  pious  and  learned  men,  who  repaired  to  him 
^m  England    and  France.     As  the  Christian, 
churches  erected  by  Boniface  were  too  numerous 
to  be  governed  by  one  bishop,  this  prelate  was  ad*t 
Vanced  to  the  dignity  of  archbishop,  in  the  year 
738,  by  Gregory  III.  by  whose  authority,  and  the 
Auspicious  protection  of  Carloman  and  Pepin, 

the 

£c]  An  upple  account  of  this  eminent  man  is  to  be  found  in 
*  learned  dissertation  of  Gudenius,  De  S.  Bonifacio  Germano- 
^^m  j^sio/Oy  published  in  410  at  llclnutad  hi^the  year  1722. 
^«c  also  Jo.  Al.  Fabricii  Biblioth,  Latinn  medii  tem^  torn,  i; 
P-  709'  Hist.  Litter,  dt  la  France^  torn.  iv.  p.  yi.  Mauil- 
*-©>»'»  m  Annalibus  Bertedictinis^  &c. 
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c  B  NT. the  sons  of  Charles    Martel,  he    foux^edl  id 

Part'  h^^^^^f^^^y^  ^he  bishopHcks  of  Wurtzbourg,  Bura^ 

^m^ni  bovrgy  Erfurt  J  and  Aicbstadt :  to  which  he  added 

in  the  year  744^  the  famous  monasterj  of  Fuldai 

His  last  promotion^  and  the  last  recompence  of 

his  assiduous  labours  in  the  propagation  of 'the' 

truth,  was  his  advancement  to  the  archiepiscopal 

see  of  MentZj  Ai  D.  7469  by  Zachary,  bishop 

of  Rom^^  hy  whom  he  was,  at  the  same  time, 

created  primate  of  Germany  and  Belgium^    In  hi9 

old  age^  he  returned  again  to  Frieslaiid^  that  he! 

might  finish  his  ministry  in  the  same  place  where 

he  had  entered  first  upon  its  functions  j  but  his 

piety  was  ill  rewarded  by  that  barbarous  people^ 

by  whom  he  was  murdered  in  the  year  7551 

while  fifty  ecclesiastics,  who  accompanied  him  in 

this  voyage,  shared  the  same  unhappy  fate. 

Ti^j^       IV,  Boniface,  on  account  of  his  ministerial 

•n  to  fenn  labours  and  holy  exploits,  was  distinguished  by 

5?**=^?  the  honourable  title  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Germans  t 

Aip  of  Bo-  nor,  it  we  consider  impartially  the  eminent  ser^ 

■^^       vices  he  rendered  to  Christianity,  will  this  titte 

appear  to  have  been  undeservedly  bestowed*  But 

it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  this  eminent  pre-- 

late  was  an  apostle  of  modern  fashion,  and  had^ 

in  many  respects,  departed  from  the  excellent 

model  exhibited  in  the  conduct  and  ministry  of 

the  primitive  and  true  apostles*     Besides  his  zeal 

for  the  glory  and  authority  of  the  Roman  pontifi 

'  which  equalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  his  zeal  for 

the  service  of  Christ,  and  the  propagation  of 

his  religion  [rf],many  other  things  unworthy  of  a 

truly 

[d  ]  The  French  Benedictine  monks  ingenuously  confess  that 
Boniface  was  an  over-zealous  partizan  of  the  Roman  pontiff 
and  attributed  more  authority  to  him  than  >vas  just  and  fitting* 
'I'heir  words,  in  their  Histoirt  Litteratre  dt  ia  France^  torn.  iv. 
p.  jc6.  are  as  follows  :  '*  11  exprime  son  devouemcnt  pour  1« 
**  S.  Sit* [^e  en  des  termes  qui  ne  sont  pas  assez  proportion's  ik 
"  la  di^jnitc  du  caractere  episcopal." 
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truly  juhrifitian  mioister  are  laid  to  his  charge*  c  s  n  t. 
In  coiftbating  the  Pagan  superstitions,  he  did  not  p  ^^^^  ^ 
always  use  those  arms,  with  which  the  ancient  he«  <  ^m^  ■  ? 
raids  pf  the  gospel  gained  such  victories  in  behalf 
of  the.  truth;  but  often  employed  violence  and 
terror,  and  sometimes  artifice  and  fraud,  in  order 
to  miiltiply  the  number  of  Christians.     His  epis* 
Ues^  moreover,  discover  an  imperious  and  arro- 
gant temper;  a  cunning  and  insidious  turn  of 
mind;  an  excessive  xeal  for  increasing  the  honours 
and  pretensions  of  the  sacerdotal  order  ;  and  a 
profound  ignorance  of  many  things  of  which  the 
knowledge  was  absolutely  necessary  in  an  apostle, 
amd  particularly  of  the  true  nature  and  genius  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

V.  The  famous  prelate,  of  whom  we  have  heen^^^^^ 
now  speaking,  was  not  the  only  Christian  minister  tiet  preach 
who  attempted  to  deliver  Xht  German  nations  fi^"^^*!?!*^ 
the  miserable  bondage  of  Pagan  superstition ;  se-mant. 
veral  others  signalized  their  xeal  in  the  same  laud-  ' 
able    and    pious    undertaking.      Corbinian,    a 
French  Benedittine  monk,  after  having  laboured 
with  vast  assiduity  and  fervour  in  planting  the 
gospel  among  the  Bavarians,  and  other  countries, 
beoune  bishop  oiFrienngcn  \e\  Firmin,  a  Gaul 
by  birth,  preached  the  gospel  under  various  kinds 
of  suffering  and  opposition  in  Alsatia^  Bavaria^ 
^^  Helvetia^  now  ixc/zV^^r/^s/t^/,  and  had  inspection 
over  a  considerable  number  of  monasteries  [/]. 
Lebuin,  an  Englishman,  laboured  with  the  most 
Ardent  zeal  and  assiduity  to  engage  the  fierce  and 
Warlike  Saxons,  and  also  the  Frieslanders,  Belgse, 
^d  other  nations,  to  receive  the  light  of  Christi- 
^ity  ;  but  his  ministry  was  attended  with  very 

.    little 

• 

[e\  Baronius,  AnnaL  FsCclei.  torn.  viii.  ad  y//i.  716.  sect, 
*Q-  Car.  Maiciiklbeck,  HistorUt  Fnt  ugensit^  torn.  i. 

[.f]  Hi:km.  Bkushchii  Chronoiog.a  M'jHastet\  German^  p. 
^^'  Anton.  Pagi  Critica  in  /innate s  Buronit\  torn.  ii.  ad  j-ln, 
^i9-  sect.  ix.  Hist^ire  Litter airt  de  la  France^  torn,  iv,  p.  i;.|. 
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o  E  N  T.Uttle  fruit  [g].  We  passed  over  in  silence  setrerai 
p  A^T*  {.apostles  of  less  fame  \  nor  is  it  necessary  t#>iiieiw 
^     w.     '  tion  WiLtifiROR]>^  and  others  of  superior  repu^ 
tation^  who  persisted  now  with  great  alacrity  and 
constancy  in  the  labours  they  had  undertaken  in 
the  preceding  century,  in  order  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  divine  truth, 
"iiieenedi.     VI.  A  War  broke  out,  at  this  time^  between 
^<^^     Charlemaoke  and  the  Saxons^  which  contri- 
iiMgiie«-    buted  much  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity^ 
p^°*^  though  not  by  the  force  of  a  rational  persuasion^ 
The  Saxons  were,  at  this  time«  a  numerous  and 
formidable  people,  who  inhabited  a  considerable 
part  oi  Germany^  and  were  engaged  in  perpetual 
quarrels  with  the  Franks  concerning  their  boim- 
daries,  and  other  matters  of  complaint.     Hence 
Charlemagne  turned  his  arms  against  this  power-* 
ful  nation,  A.  D.  772,  with  a  design,  not  only  to 
subdue  that  spirit  of  revolt  with  which  they  hsidso 
often  troubled  the  empire,  but  also  to  abolish 
their  idolatrous  worship,'  and  engage  them  to 
embrace  the  Christian  religion.     He  hoped,  by 
their   conversion,  to  vanquish  their   obstinacy^ 
imagining  that  the  divine  precepts  of  the  gospel 
would  assuage  their  impetuous  and  restless  passions^ 
mitigate  their  ferocity,  and  induce  them  to  sub- 
mit more  tamely  to  the  government  of  the  Franks. 
These  projects  were  great  in  idea,  but  difficult 
in  execution;  accordingly,  the  first  attempt  to  con- 
vert the  Saxons,  after  having  subdued  them,  was 
unsuccessful,  because  it  was  made,  without  the 
aid  of  violence  or  threats,  by  the  bishops  and 
monks,  whom  the  victor  had  left  among  that  con- 
quered people,  whose  obstinate  attachment  to  ido- 
latry no  arguments  nor  exhortations  could  over- 
come.   More  forcible  means  were  afterwards  used 

to 

\  ff]  TTurRAiDi  Vita  S,  Lebutkt  in  Laur,  Surii  Vifis  Sanc^ 
if*r.  d.  12.  Nov.  p.  277.  Jo.  MoLlEil  CimOria  Litterata^Xovo^ 
ii.  p.  464. 
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ta  draw  them  into  the  pale  of  the  church,  in  thec  £  n  T« 

VIIL 
Part 


^vars  which  Charlemagne  carried  on,  in  the  years    ^"^ 


77  5»  77^»  *^^  780f  against  that  valiant  people, 
whose  love  of  liberty  was  excessive,  and  whose 
aversion  to  the  restraints  of  sacerdotal  authority 
vas  inexpressible  [b].    During  these  wars,  their 
attachment  to  the  superstition  of  their  ancestors 
was  so  warmly  combated  by  the  allurements  of 
reward,  by  the  terror  of  punishment,  and  by  the 
imperious  language  of  victory,  that  th^y  suffered 
themselves  to  be  baptised,  though  with  invvard 
reluctance,  by  the  missionaries,  which  the  empe- 
ror sent  among  them  for  tliat  purpose  [i].   These 

P  sedi- 

[^3  I^  ^i^l  ^^  proper  here  to  transcribe,  from  tbe  epistles 

<>«  the  Camoas  Alcuin,  once  Abbot  of  Canterbury^  a  remark* 

*hle  passage,  which  will  shew  us  the  reasons  which  contribut- 

*<i  principall^r  to  give  the  Saxons  an  aversion  to  Chri>tianit5, 

^M.at  the  same  time  expose  the  ab^rd  and  preposterous  roan- 

^rof  teaching  used  by  the  missionaries,  who  were  sent  to  cud* 

^crtlhem.      I'his  passage,  in  thei04th  epistie^^i\d  the  1647th 

P^ge   of  his  works,  is  as  follows :  *'  Si  tanta  instantia  Icve 

Cbristx  jut(um  et  onus  rjus  levc   durissimo  Saxonum  po* 

pulo  prsodicaretur,  quanta  D-cimarum  redditi  vei  legalis 

*  pro  parvistimus  quibuslibet  culpis  edictis  necessitas  exigeba- 

tar,  forte  baptismatis   sacram  nta   non  abhorrerent.     Sint 

tandem  aliquando  Doer  lass  fidki  afostolicis  eruditi  sx* 

>kmfus   :    sint   paiCoicAToaKs    non    pilaoaturbs.'*      IdLera 

^he  reader  may  see  a  lively  picture  of  tne  kind '  of  apostles  ' 

^^  floaritbcd  at  this  time  ;  apostles  who  were  more  xealoui 

te  exacting  tytbrs^  and  extending  their  authority^  than  in  pro* 

legating  the  saoilme  trutns  and  precepts  of  the  gospeh    And 

yet  these  Tcry  apostles  arc  said  to  have  wrought  stupendous 


ViJ  Alcuinus  a  pud  Wilhelmum  Mai:ms5Bur.     Deges:is  re* 
#*«  AngLrum^  lib,  i.  cap.  iv.    p.  23.  inter  Rerum  .4n^iicnrm 
^n^ort4.  Fratt€ofuriiy  A.  D.  1601.  ediios*     In  this  work  wo 
^  >d  the  foii^v\inx  passage,  wj);ch  proves  what  ue  have  s^tid 
^*th  respect  to  che  unworthv  methods  that  were  used  in  con- 
certing the  SiX  MIS  :  *^  Aiitiq  li  Sixoncs  et  omnes  Frcsonum 
pojuii,   iiista'iie    Re^^e    Cmkoli,    alios    prjemiis    et    alios 
MINIS  soliicitantcs  ad  fidem  Christx  coovcrsi  sunt.''      See 
^l«o  two  passai^es  in  the   CapttuJaria  Return  Francor,  torn.  i. 
P*  246.  and  252.      From  the  first  of  theae  paNSa<;es  we  learn, 
(hdt  those  olt|>e  Saxoos  who  abaiuioncd  the  pagao  supersii* 
Vol.  IL  P  '    tioos 
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CENT,  seditions,  indeed,  were  soon  after  renewed,  and 
Vakt  I.  fomented  by  Widekind  and  Albion,  two  of  the 
most  valiant  among  the  Saxon  chiefs,  who  at* 
tempted^to  abolish  the  Christian  worship  by  the 
same  violent  methods  which  had  contributed  to 
its  establishment.  But  the  courage  and  liberality 
of  CflARLEMAGNE,  alternately  employed  to  sup- 
press this  new  rebellion,  engaged  these  chiefs  to 
make  a  public  and  solemn  profession  of  Christia« 
nity  in  the  year  785,  and  to  promise  an  adherence 
to  that  divine  religion  for  the  rest  of  their  days  [4]. 
To  prevent,  however,  the  Saxons  from  renoun* 
cing  a  religion  which  they  had  embraced  with  re- 
luctance, several  bishops  were  appointed  to  reside 
among  them,  schools  also  were  erected,  and  mo- 
nasteries founded,  that  the  means  of  instructioQ 
might  not  be  wanting.  The  same  precautiona 
were  employed  among  the  Huns  in  Parmoma^  to 
maintain  in  the  profession  of  Christianity  that 
fierce  people  whom  Charlemagne  had  couvert- 

ed 

tions  were  *^  restored  to  the  liberty  they  had  forfeited  by  Ae 
*'  fate  of  arms,  and  freed  from  the  obligation  of  paying  trt* 
^*  bute^^'  and,  in  the  second,  we  find  the  following  severe 
law,  that  ^'  every  Saxon  who  contemptuously  refused  to  re* 
*^  cejve  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  persisted  in  his  edlie^ 
**  rence  to  Paganism,  was  to  be  punished  with  death.*'  While 
auch  rewards  and  punishments  were  employed  in  tbe  ceusit  o£ 
religion,  there  was  no  occasion  for  miracles  to  ad^raetfe  iis 
progress,  for  these  motives  were  sufficient  to  draw  ail  meik 
kind  to  an  hypocritical  and  external  profession  of  the  goeptly 
but  it  IS  easy  to  imagine  what  sort  of  Christians  the  Sexodi 
must  have  been,  who  were  dragooned  into. the  churdh  ie  dui 
abominable  manner.  Compare  with  the  authors  mentioned  Uk 
this  note,  Launois,  De  veuri  more  haptivsandi  JuiUtos  tt  In/U 
deUsy  cap.  V.  vi.  p.  703.  torn.  ii.  opp.  part  II.  This  aathoff 
assures  us,  that  Adrian,  the  first  Roman  pontif  of  that  namr^ 
honoured  with  his  approbation  Charlemagne's  method  of  600- 
verting  the  Saxons. 

[^j  Eginartos,  De  vita  CaroR  M.  Adam  BaiMBNtis, 
lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  See  also  tbe  writers  of  the  history  and  ex- 
ploits of  Charlemagne,  which  are  mentioned  by  Jo.  Alb. 
J'abricivs,  in  his  Bibiiotbecg  Letti/im  me^t'i  ^rWy  torn.  i.  j^ 
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ed  to  the  faith,  when,  exhaustfed  and  dejected  bvc  e  n  t. 
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tarious  defeats,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  make      ^"'' 


liead  against  his  victorious  arms,  arid  chose  rather 
to  be  Christiars  than  slaves  [/]. 

Vlli  Succeeding    generations,    filled    with    aThcjudg- 
grateful  sense  of  the  famous  exploits  which  CHAR-n^^^c  wc 
LEMAGKE  had  performed  in  the  service  of  Christi- f"rmVf'die 
anity,  canonized  his  memory,  and  turned  this<^onvcrwoiis 
bloody  w/7rnV  into  an  eminent  saint.     In    thej^l^jf^fj^^ 
twelfth  century  Frederic  I.  emperor  of  the  Ro-magnc: 
mans,  ordered  Paschal  IL  whom  he  had  raised 
to'  the  pontificate,    to  enrol  the   name  of  this 
faighty  conqueror  among  the  tutelary  saints  of  the 
church  [w].     And  indeed  Charlemagne  merited 
this  honour,  according  to  the  opinions  which  pre- 
vailed at  that  period  of  time  j  for  to  have  enrich- 
td  the  clergy  with  large  and  magnificent  dona- 
ticms  [n],  and  to  have  extended  the  boundaries  of 
the  church,  no  matter  by  what  methods,  was  then 
considered  as  tl^  highest  merit,  and  as  a  sufficient 
pittension  to  the  honour  oisaintsbip.     But  in  the 
wteem  of  those,  who  judge  of  the  nature  and  cha- 
racters of  sanctity  by  the  decisions  of  the  gospel 
topon  that  head,  the  sainted  emperor  will  appear 
utterly  unwdrthy  of  that  ghostly  dignity.     For, 
tiot  to  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  his  vices, 
JrtKwe  number  counterbalanced  that  of  his  virtues, 
't  18  undeniably  evident,  that  his  ardent  and  ill- 
^ducted  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  Huns, 
f  rieslanders,  and  Saxons,  was  more  animated  by 
the  suggestions  of  ambition,  than  by  a  principle 

P  2  .of 

.  [/]  Viia  S.  Rudberti  in  Hekric.  CoNlsil  Lecuonihus  an- 
^ptf,  torn.  ill.  part  IL  p.  340,  Patuj  Debreceni  Historia 
^cUm  Reformat,  in  Hungar.  et  Transiivania  a  LampIO 
^tf,  pars  I.  cap.*ii.  p.  10. 

[m\  Vid.  Hekr.  Canisii  Lectiones  j^nti^uce,  torn.  iii. 
P»rt  II.  p.  207.  Walchu  Dissert,  de  Caroli  Magni  Canoni* 
^iMtkne. 

[«]  Vid.  Caroli  Testament um  in  Stepu.  Balusii  Cafifn*, 
wibut  Regum  Francor.  torn.  U  p.  487. 
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c  E  N  T  of  true  piety ;  and  that  his  main  view  in  these 
p  a\"t  i.  religious  exploits  was  to  subdue  the  converted 

* v-     *  nations  under  his  dominion,  and  to  tame  them  to 

his  yoke,  which  they  supported  with  impatience, 
and  shook  off  by  frequent  revolts.     It  is,  more- 
over, well  known,  that  this  boasted  saint  made 
no  scruple  of  seeking  the  alliance  of  the  infidel 
Saracens,  that  he  might  be  more  effectually  en- 
abled to  crush  the  Greeks,  notwithstanding  theii 
profession  of  the  Christian  religion  [o], 
AttdeSthe      VIII.  The    many  and  stupendous  miracles, 
wWch^rc  which  are  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  the 
•aid  to  hare  Christian  missionaries,  who  were  sent  to  convert 
b€cnpcr.    ^j^^  barbarous  nations,  have  lost,  in  our  times, 
thbcentu-  the  Credit  they  obtained  in  former  ages.     The 
*T-  corrupt  discipline  that  then  prevailed,  admitted 

of  those  fallacious  stratagems,  which  are  very  im* 
properly  called  pious  frauds ;  nor  did  the  heralds 
of  the  gospel  think  it  at  all  unlawful  to  terrify  oi 
allure  to  the  profession  of  Christianity  by  fictitioiu 
prodigies,  those  obdurate  hearts,  which  they  could 
I  not  subdue  by  reason  and  argument.     It  is  not, 

however,  to  be  supposed,  that  all  those,  who  ac- 
quired renown  by  their  miracles,  were  charge* 
able  with  this  fanatical  species  of  artifice  and  frauds 
For  as,  on  the  one  hand,  those  ignorant  and  su- 
perstitious nations  were  disposed  to  look  upon,  as 
miraculous,  every  event  which  hafd  an  unusual 
aspect;  so,  on  the  other,  the  Christian  doctors 
themselves  were  so  uninstructed  and  superficial, 
so  little  acquainted  with  the  powers  of  naturCi 
and  the  relations  and  connections  of  things  in  their 
ordinary  course,  that  uncommon  events,  however 
natural,  were  considered  by  Ihem  as  miraculous 
interpositions  of  the  Most  High.  This  will  ap- 
pear obvious  to  such  as,  void  of  superstition  and 

par- 

'  [oi  Sec  Basnage   Histoire  dcs  Julfs^  torn.  ix.  cap.  ii.  p. 
40, 
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partiaKty,  read  the  Acts  of  the  saints  who  flourish-  c  e  n  t* 
ed  in  this  and  the  following  centuries.  p  ^^^  , 
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Concerning  the  calamitous  events  thc:t  happened  to 
the  church  during  this  century. 

L  TT^HE  eastern  empire  had  now  fallen  from  The  San. 

X  its  former  strength  and  grandeur,  through  ^*"*  ^ 
the  repeated  shocks  of  dreadful  revolutions,  andtcr*intu 
the  consuming  power  of   intestine  calamities.  •"•^ 
The  throne  was  now  become  the  seat  of  terror,  in- 
quietude and  suspicion  ;  nor  was  any  reign  atten- 
ded with  an  uninterrupted  tranquillity.     In  this 
century  three  emperors  were  dethroned,  loaded 
with  ignominy,  and  sent  into  banishment.  Under 
Leo  the  Isaurian,  and  his  son  Constantine,  sur- 
named  Copronymus,  arose  that  fatal  controversy 
about  the  worship  of  images,  which  proved  a 
source  of  innumerable  calamities  and  troubles,  and 
weakened,  almost  incredibly,  the  force  of  the  em- 
pire. These  troubles  and  dissentions  left  the  Sara- 
cens at  liberty  to  ravage  the  provinces  of  Asia  and 
Africa^  to  oppress  the  Greeks  in  the  most  barbar- 
ous manner,  and  to  extend  their  territories  and  do- 
luinion  on  all  sides,  as  also  to  oppose  every  where 
the  progress  of  Christianity,  and,  in  some  places, 
to  extirpate  it  entirely.     But  the  troubles  of  the 
empire,  and  the  calamities  of  the  church  did  not 
end  here :  for  about  the  middle  of  this  century, 
they  were  assailed  by  new  enemies,  still  more 
fierce  and  inhuman  than  those  whose  usurpations 
they  had  hitherto  suffered.  These  were  the  Turks,  T***  '"*^- 
a  tribe  of  the  Tartars,  or  at  least  their  descend- x^i^ 
ants,  who,  breaking  forth  from  the  inaccessible 
^(b  about  mount  Caucasus ^  overspread  Colchis^ 
Iberia^  and  Albania^  rushed  from  thence  into  Ar^ 

P3  menia^ 
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c  E  N  T.menia,  and,  after  having  subdued  the  Sarcens, 
PaiTt  I  turned  their  victorious  arms  against  the  Greeks, 
^  'V-     '  whom,  in  process  of  time,   they   reduced  under 

their  dommion. 
Their  pro.       II,  In  the  year  714,   the  Saracens  crossed  the 
grc»«  in  thcgga,  which  Separates  Spain  from  Africa^  dispersed 
^  the  army  of  Roderic  king  of  the  Spanish  Goths, 

[p]  whose  defeat  was  principally  due  to  the  treach- 
ery of  their  general  Julian,  and  made  themselves 
masrers  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  territorids  of 
this  vanquished  prince.  About  the  same  time 
the  empire  of  the  Visigoths,  which  had  subsisted 
in  Spam  above  three  hundred  years,  was  totally 
overturned  by  these  fierce  and  savage  invaders^ 
who  also  took  possession  of  all  the  maritime  coasts 
of  G^2^/,  from  the  PyrcneaB  mountains  to  the  ri- 
ver RbonCj  from  whence  they  made  frequent  ex- 
cursions, and  ravaged  the  neighbouring  countries 
with  fire  and  sword. 

The  rapid  progi'ess  of  these  bold  invaders  was, 
indeed,  checked  by  Charles  Mar  rEL,  who 
gained  a  signal  victory  over  them  in  a  bloody  ac- 
tion near  the  city  of  Poitiers ^  A^  D.  732  [q]. 
But  the  vanquished  spoilers  soon  recovered  their 
strength  and  their  ferocity,  and  returned  with 
new  violence  to  their  devastations.  This  engaged 
Charlemagne  to  lead  a  formidable  army  into 
Spain  J  with  a  design  to  deliver  that  whole  coun- 
try from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  Saracens : 
but  this  grand  enterprize,  though  it  did  not  en- 
tirely miscarry,  was  not,  however,  attended  with 
the  signal  success  that  was  expected  from  it  [r]. 

The 

[^1  Jo*  Mariana,  Rerum  His/tan  tea  ri/m,  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxi. 
EusEBE  Rjenaudot.  Historia  Patriarch.  Mexandrin.  p.  253. 
Jo.  DE  Ferreras,  Hist,  d^Espogne^  torn.  ii.  p.  425. 

[jq\  Paulus  Diaconus,  be  gestis  Longohard.  lib.  vi.  CJ«p. 
xlvi.  liii.  Jo.  Mariana,  Rerum  Hiffian.  lib.  vn.  cap.  iii. 
Bayle's  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Abderamus.  Ferreras, 
/fj//.  d''Esf>agne^  torn.  ii.  p.  463. 

[r]  IIenr.  de  Bunau,  Teutscbe  Keyser-und  Reicb^s  HirSaire^ 
torn.  ii.  p.  392.  Ferreelis,  His:.  d'Esfagnc^  torn.  ii.  p.  jofin 
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The  inroads  of  this  warlike  people  were  felt  by  c  e  n  t. 
many  of  the  western  provinces,  besides  those  ofp^"^  j^ 
Trance  and  Spain.     Several  parts  oi  Italy  suffered       m  '  ^ 
from  their  incursions  ;  the  island  of  Sardinia  was 
reduced  under  their  yoke ;  and  Stcily  was  ravaged 
and  oppressed  by  them  in  the  most  inhuman  man- 
ner.    Hence  the  Christian  religion  in  Spain  and 
Sardinia  suflfered  inexpressibly  under  these  violent 
usurpers. 

In  Germany^  and  the  adjacent  countries,  the 
Christians  were  assailed  by  another  sort  of  ene- 
mies ;  for  all  such  as  adhered  to  the  pagan  super- 
stitions beheld  them  with  the  most  inveterate  ha- 
tred, and  persecuted  them  with  the  most  unre- 
lenting violence  and  fury  [/].  Hence,  in  several 
^aees,  castles  and  fortresses  were  erected  to  re<< 
ittain  the  incursions  of  these  Barbarian  zealots. 


\i\  SjEEVAXX  Lurx  vita  Wigheru^  p.  304. 
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PART     n. 
The  Internal  History  of  the  Church. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Concerning  the  state  of  letters  and  pbilosopby  during 

this  century. 

c  E  N  T.  I.  TPHERE  were  not  wanting    among    the 
p  ^yj:  ,j        X     Greeks  men  of  genius  and  talents,  who- 
^— • — might  have  contributed  to  prevent  the  total  de — 
2r*karaJn    ^^^^^  of  literature;  but  their  zeal  was  damped  b^ 
•moog  the  the  tumults  and  desolations  that  reigned  in  th^ 
Gmks,      empire ;  and  while  both  church  and  state  we 
menaced  with  approaching  ruin,  the  learned  wer 
left  destitute  of  that  protection  which  gives  botln 
vigour  and  success  to  the  culture  of  the  arts  aad 
sciences.   Hence  few  or  none  of  the  Greeks  were 
at  all  fanious  either  for  elegance  of  diction,  truEC 
wit,  copious  erudition,  or  a   zealous  attachment 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  the  investigation 
of  truth.     Frigid  homilies,  insipid  narrations  of 
the  exploits  of  pretended  saints,  vain  and  subtle 
disputes  about  unessential  and  trivial  subjects,  ve- 
hement and  bombastic  declamations  for  or  against 
the  erection  and  worship  of  images,  histories  coin- 
posed  without  method  or  judgment ;  such  were 
monuments  of  Grecian  learning  in  this  misembl^ 
age. 
The  pro-        IL  It  must,  howevcr,  be   observed,  that  the 
5^^,^  Aristotelian  philosophy  was  taught  every  where 
philo*>|i7.  in  the  public  schools,  and  was  propagated  in  all 
places  with  considerable  success.     The  doctrine 
of  Plato  had  lost  all  its  credit  in  tKe  schools,  af- 
ter the  repeated  sentences  pf  condemnation  tba^t 

)iad 
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bid  been  passed  upon  the  opinions  of  Origen,  cent. 

P  A  »  T  IL 


and  the  troubles  which  the  Nestorian  and  Euty-    ^"' 


chian  controversies  had  excited  in  the  church; 
Ui  that  Platonism  now  was  ahnost  confined  to  the 
solitary  retreats  of  the  monastic  orders.  Of  all 
the  writers  in  this  century,  who  contributed  to 
the  illustration  and  progress  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  the  most  eminent  was  John  Damas- 
C£Nus,  who  composed  a  concise,  plain,  and  com- 
■  prehensive  view  or  the  doctrines  of  the  Stagirite, 
tox  the  instruction  of  the  more  ignorant,  and  in  a 
manner  adapted  to  common  capacities.  This  lit- 
tle work  excited  numbers,  both  in  Greece^  and 
Sjria^  to  the  study  of  that  philosophy,  whose  pro- 
selytes increased  daily.  The  Nestorians  and  Ja- 
cobites were  also  extremely  diligent  in  the  study 
of  Aristotle's  writings,  from  whence  they  arm- 
ed themselves  with  sophisms  and  quibbles,  which 
they  employed  against  the  Greeks  in  the  con- 
troversy concerning  the  nature  and  persoli  of 
Christ. 

III,  The  literary  history  of  the  Latins  exhibits  The 
innumerable  instances  of  the  grossest  ignorance,  j^^^^^ 
f/ij,  which  will  not,  however,  appear  surprizing  mong  the 
such  as  consider,  with  attention,   the    state  J:*^^^ 
Europe  in  this  century.     If  we  except  some  magic. 
X^oor  remains   of  learning,  which  were  yet  to 
V>e  found  at  iJoTWtf,  and  in  certain  cities  oi  Italy- 
f^^],  the  sciences  seemed  to  have  abandoned  the 
Continent,  and  fixed  their  residence  in  ^nVi^i/i  and 
"Ireland  [c].     Those,  therefore,  of  the   Latin  wri- 
JFS,  who  were  distinguished  by  their  learning  and 
genius,  were  all  (a  few  French  and  Italians  ex- 
cepted) 

[a]  yid.  Stevh.  Baluz.  Observat.  aJ  Reginonem  Prumien' 

w.  p.  540- 

^^      [h]  LuD.  Ant.  Muratori  Aritiq.  lialica  medii  avi^  torn. 
^.  p.  811. 

[e]  Jac.  Usserius,  Prof,  ad  Syliogen  Epistolarum  Hiher-^ 
':arum^ 
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c  £  N  T.cepted)  either  British  or  Scotch,  such  as  Algum^ 
Fa\"t  II  2^^^  Egbert,  Clemens,  Dungallus,  Acca,  aod 
others.  Charlemagne,  whose  political  talents 
were  embellished  by  a  considerable  degree  of 
learning,  and  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  culture  of  the 
sciences,  endeavoured  to  dispel  the  profound  ig- 
norance that  reigned  in  his  dominions ;  in  which 
excellent  undertaking  he  was  animated  and  direct- 
ed by  the  councils  of  Alcuin^  With  this  view  he 
drew,  first  from  Italy ^  and  afterwards  from  Bru 
tain  and  Irelan^^  by  his  hberality,  eminent  men, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  varioua 
branches  of  literature ;  and  excited  the  several 
orders  of  the  clergy  and  monks  by  various  en* 
couragements,  and  the  nobility,  and  others  of 
eminent  rank,  by  his  own  example,  to  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  in  all  its  b^ancl^s,  human  and 
divine. 
Cadiedrai  IV.  In  the  prosccution  of  this  noble  design, 
5c  Kh^^u*"  the  greatest  part  of  the  bishops  erected,  by  the 
greeted  express  Qrder  of  the  emperor,  cathedral  schools 
(so  called  from  their  Ijnng  contiguous  to  th^  prin- 
cipal church  in  each  diocese),  in  which  the  youth, 
which  were  set  apart  for  the  service  of  Christ, 
received  a  learned  and  religious  education.  Those 
also  of  the  abbots,  who  had  any  zeal  for  the  cause 
of  Christianity,  opened  schools  in  their  monasce* 
ries,  in  which  the  more  learned  of  the  fraternity 
instructed  such  as  were  designed  for  the  nionastic 
state,  or  the  sacerdotal  order,  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, and  other  branches  of  learning,  suitable  to 
their  future  destination.  It  was  formerly  believed, 
that  the  university  of  Paris  was  erected  by  Char- 
lemagne ;  but  this  opinion  is  rejected  by  such  as 
have  studied,  with  impartiality,  the  history  of 
this  age ;  though  it  is  undeniably  evident,  that 
this  great  prince  had  the  honour  of  laying,  in 
some  measure,  the  foundation  of  that  noble  msti^ 
tution,  and  that  the  beginnings  from  which  it 

arowi 
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arojewere  owing  entirely  to  him  [d].     However  c  ^  ^  ^t 
tins  question  be  decided,  it  is  undeniably  certain,  p  ^  *  t  il 
that  the  xeal  of  this  emperor  for  the  propagation  *■    m    ^ 
and  advancement  of  letters,  was  very  great,  and 
maniiested  its  ardour  by  a  considerable  number  df 
ezcdleat  establist^ments :  nor  among  others  must 
we  pass  with  silence  the  famous  Palatine  school^ 
winch  he  elected  with  a  view  to  banish  ignorance 
from  his  court ;  and  in  which  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  the  children  of  the  nobility,  were  c- 
ducated  by  the  mob^  learned  and  illustrious  mas- 
ten  of  the  times  [e]. 

V.  These  excellent  establishments  were  not,^"**?*?' 

r  1     1        -  1      t        t      •      J  '  %endcd  With 

lujwever,  attended  with  the  desired  success;  nor  the  desired 
wasthe  improvement  of  the  youth,  in  learning ««<^«u.. 
and  viitue,  at  all  proportioned  to  the  pains  that 
^ere  taken,  and  the  bounty  that  was  bestowed 
to  procure  them  a  liberal  education.  This,  in- 
deed, will  not  appear  surprising,  when  we  con- 
rider  that  the  most  learned  and  renowned  masters 
of  these  times  were  men  of  very  little  genius  and 
abilities,  and  that  their  system  of  erudition  and 
philctophy  was  nothing  more  than  a  lean  and  « 

*  ghastly  skeleton  equally  unfit  for  ornament  and 
*Asc.  The  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  was  com- 
jH)8cd  oi,  -what  they  called,  the  seven  hberal  arts, 
^triz^  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  geo- 
^Xictry,  music,  and  astronomy  [/] ;  the  three  tor- 
l^r  of  wrhich  they  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
*-^  •-.  '  trivium, 

y]  The  reasons  that  have  been  used,  to  prove  Charle* 
^ACN£  the  founder  of  the  university  ei  Paris ^  are  accurately 
^«llectcd  in  Dv  Boulay,  His/ona  j^cademice  Paris,  torn.  i. 
p.  91.  But  they  have  been  refuted  by  the  following  learned 
'ftcn  hi  a  victorious  manner,  vix.  Mabillon,  J^t,  Sanct. 
^^4.  Benedict,  torn.  v.  Prof,  sect.  18  f,  182.  Launoy.  Claud. 
JOLY,  De  scbo/if. 

[#]  BouLAY  Hi^for,  Acadtm,  Paris,  torn.  I.  p.  281.  Ma- 

*  Billon,  1.  c.  sect.  179. 

[/]  Herm.  Conrikgii  j/in/iquitaL  Acadenuca  Diss,  lii. 
P-  80.  Jac.  Thomasii  ProgrammatOy  p.  386.  Observation, 
^alensiumj  torn,  vi*  Observ,  xiv.  p.  si8. 
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c  £  N  T,trivium^  and  the  four  latter  by  that  q£ quadriviunu 

PaTtH  No^^i'^g  c^^  ^  conceived  mone  wretchedly  bar- 
'  barous  than  the  manner  in  which  these  sciences 
were  taught,  as  we  may  easily  perceive  from  Ax- 
cuin's  treatise  concerning  them  [g\ ;  and  the  dis- 
sertations of  St  AuGUSTiN  on  the  same  subject^ 
which  were  in  the  highest  repute  at  this  time. 
In  the  greatest  part  of  the  schools,  the  public 
teachers  ventured  no  further  than  the  trivium^ 
and  confined  their  instructions  to  grammar,  rhe- 
toric, and  logic:  they,  however,  who,  after  pass- 
ing the  trivium  and  also  the  quadrivium^  were  de- 
sirous of  rising  yet  higher  in  their  literary  pur- 
suits, were  exhorted  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
study  of  Cassiodore  and  Bo£thius,  as  if  the  pro* 
gress  of  human  knowledge  was  bounded  by  the. 
discoveries  of  those  two  learned  writers. 


CHAP.    11. 

Concerning  the  doctors  and  ministers  oftbe  cburcb 
and  its  form  of  government  during  this  century. 

SdOT^^^*  TPHAT  corruption  of  manners,  which  di; 

%     honoured  the  clergy  in  the  former  cen-^ 
"     tury,  increased,  instead  of  diminishing,  in  thi^^ 
and  discovered  itself  under  the  most  odious  cha^— 
ractcrs,  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  provin^ — 
ces.     In  the  east  there  arose  the  most  violent  dis- 
sensions and  quarrels  among  the  bishops  and  doc-^ 
tors  of  the  church,  who,  forgetting  the  duties 
of  their  stations,  and  the  cause  of  Christ    \t% 
which  they  were  engaged,  threw  the  state  into 

com— 

[g]  Alcuini  OperOy^TLTt  II.  p.   1245.  edit.  Quercetani* 
'  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  treatise  of  AlXUlK^^ 

here  referred  to,  is  not  only  imperfect,  but  is  almost  cntireljf 
transcribed  from  Cassiodor£« 
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combustion  by  their  outward  clamours,  and  their  c  e  n  t, 

VIII. 
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scandalous  divisions  ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to     ^*"' 


embrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  brethren 
who  differed  from  them  in  opinion.  In  the  west* 
em  world,  Christianity  was  not  less  disgraced  by 
the  lives  and  actions  of  those  who   pietended  to 
be  the  luminaries  of  the  church,  and  who  ought 
to  have  been  so  in  reahty,  by  exhibiting  examples 
of  piety  and  virtue  to  their  flock.      The   clergy 
abandoned  themselves  to  their  passions  without 
moderation  or  Restraint :  they  were  distinguished 
by  their  luxury,  their  gluttony,  and  their  lust  j 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  dissipations  of  various 
kinds,  to  the  pleasures  of  hunting,  and,  what 
vras  still  more  remote  fiom  their  sacred  character, 
€0  military  studies  [/?]  and  enterprizes*    They  had 
ailso  so  fer  extinguished  every  principle  of  fear  and 
shame,  that  they  became  incorrigible  ;  nor  could 
^he  various  laws  enacted  against   their  vices   by 
CIarloman,    Pepin,   and   Charlemagne,    at   all 
contribute  to  set  bounds  to  their  licentiousness,  or 
bring  about  their  reformation  [/]. 
II,  It  is,  indeed,  amazing,  tha;,  notwithstand-TheTaw- 
the  shocking  nature  of  such  vices,  especially  ""^^"^ 
n  a  set  of  men  whose  profession  obliged  them  todcrgy  were 
splay  to  the  world  the  attracting  lustre  of  vir- ^'^^^ '*°  ^'^'^ 
uous  exan^ple  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  perpe-^ 
ual  troubles  and  complaints  which  these  vices 
casioncd  ;  the  clergy  were  still  held,  corrupt  as 
hey  were,  in  the  hignest   veneration,  and  were 
onoured,  as  a  sort  of  deities,  by  the  submissive 
ultitude.     This  veneration  for  the  bishops  and 
lergy,  and  the  influence  and  authority   it   gave 
em   over   the    people,    were,    indeed,   earned 
much  higher  in  the  west  than  in  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces ;• 

[A]   Steph.  Bai,uzius,  ad  Reginon.    Prumiensem^  p.  ^6^» 
^'lLKi?iS,  Conciiiu  Magna:  Bntannite^  ton),  i    p.  t;o. 

[/J  oiEPH.  Bai-uz.   Capiiular*  regum  Francor.  tora.  i.  p. 
iS^.  208.  275.  493,  &c. 
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CEMT.vinces;  and  the  reasons  of  this  difference  win 
p  a^"t  il^PP^^"^  manifest  to  such  as  consider  the  customs 
»  '  ^  and  manners  that  prevailed  among  the  barbaroirt 
nations,  which^  were,  at  this  time,  masters  of 
Europe^  before  their  conversion  to  Christianityi 
All  these  nations,  during  their  continuance  under 
the  darkness  of  paganism,  were  absolutely  enslaved 
to  their  priests,  without  whose  counsel  and  author 
rity  they  transacted  nothing  of  the  least  import- 
toce  either  in  civil  or  military  affairs  [k]. .  Upon 
their  conversion  to  Christianity,  they,  thercforei 
thought  proper  to  transfer  to  the  ministers  of  their 
new  religion,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their 

formef 

[<f]  Julius  C^isar,  De  hello  Gal/ico^  lib.  r.  cHp,    13. 
*'  I3ruides  magno  sunt  apud  cos  hovorc  :  nam  fere  de  amiubaf 
*'  controTcrsiis,  pubiicis  privativque,  constituunt  >  et,  si  quod 
est  admissum  facinus,  si  c;£des  facta,  si  de  bseredita^e,  si  dq 
finibus  controversia  est,  iidem  decernunt,  praemia,  poeaas- 
*'  que  constituunt  :  si  qui  aut  publicus  eorum  decreto  noa 
*^  stetit,  sacrificiis  interdicunt— Driiidcs  a  bello  abesse  consoe« 
''  veruot,  Deque  tributa  una  cum  reliquia  pendunt :  nilitin 
vacationem,  oinniumque  rerum  habeat  immunitatem.    Tao* 
tis  excitati  praemiis,  ct  sua  sponte  multi  in  disciplinam  con- 
vcniunt,  ct   a   parentibus  propinquisque  mittuntur.'*     Ta-* 
CITUS  (De  mur,  Oermanorum^  cap.  7.  p.  384.  edit,  Gronov.) 
expresses  also  the  power  and  authority  of  the  priests  or  Druidt 
in  the  followinj(  terms:  **  Neque  enim  animadvertere,  nequtt 
*^  vincire,  oeque  verberare  quidem,  nisi  saceidotibus  permif* 
sum,  non  quasi  in  poenam,  nee  ducis  jussu,  sed  velut  Deq 
imperante.'^     And  again,  cap.  ii.  '*  Silentium  per  sacerdo- 
^*  tes,  quibus  et  turn  coercendi  jus  est,  imperatur.^*     HeIi^ 
MOLDUS,   Chron,  Sc/avorum,   lib.  1.  cap.  xxxvi.  p.  90,  ex* 
presses  himself  to  the  same  purpose,  '*  Major  Flamiiiis,  quani 
^'  Regis,  apud  ipsos   vcneratio   est."     And   again,  lib.   iu 
cap.  xii.  p.  235.  *'  Rex  apud  eos  modicse  sestimationis  est 
coraparatione  Flarotnis.  Ille  enim  responsa  perquirit— Rex 
et  populus  ad  illius  nutum  pendent."  This  ancient  custon 
of  honouring  their  priests,  and  submitting,   in  all  things,  tQ 
their  decisions,  was  still  preserved  by  the  Germans,  and  the 
other   Huropean   nations,   after  their  conversion  to  Christia<> 
jiity  :  and  this  furnishes  a  Satisfactory  answer  to  that  question, 
I'i^i,  How  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Christian  priesthood  ob- 
tained in  the  west  that  enormous  degree  of  authority,  whicFr 
is  so  contrary  to  the  positive  precepts  of  CilRTST,  and  the 
oature  and  genius  of  his  divine  religion. 
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former  priests :  and  the  Christian  bishops,  in  their  c  e-  n  t. 

'^  -  vnL 
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tiirn,  were  not  only  ready  to  accept  the  offer,  but    ^^'^ 


used  all  their  diligence  and  dexterity  to  secure  and 
assert  to  themselves  and  their  successors,  the  do- 
minion and  authority  which  the  ministers  of  pa- 
ganism had  usurped  over  an  ignorant  and  brutish 
people. 

III.  The  honours   and   privileges,  which  theT^^^richa 
ii^cstem  nations  had  voluntarily  conferred  uponJ^^J*^^ 
the  bishops,  and  other  doctors  of  the  church,  privUcgw 
.W'cre  now  augmented  \\ith  new  and  immense  ac-"**^^^ 
cessions  of  opulence  and  authority.     The  endow- 
ixients  of  the  church  and  monasteries,  and  the 
'"erenucs  of  the  bishops,  were  hitherto  consider- 
^l^lcj  bpt  in  this  century  a  new  and  ingenious 
Krtetbod  was  found  out  of  acquiring  much  greater 
■^ches  to  the  church,  and  of  increasing  its  wealth 
^lirough  succeeding  ages.     An  opinion  prevailed 
^^xiiversally  at  this  time,  though  its  authors  are 
known,  that  the  punishment  which  the  right- 
ous  judge  of  the  world  has  reserved  for  the  trans- 
essions  of  the  wicked,  was  to  be  prevented  and 
nnuUed,  by  lil^eral  donations  to  God,  to  the 
ints,  to  the  churches  and  clergy.     In  conse- 
uence  of  this  notion,  the  great  and  opulent,  who 
,  generally  speaking,  the  most  remarkable 
^r  their  flagitious  and  abominable  lives,  oflered^ 
^^ut  of  the  abundance  which  they  had  received  by 
^>iheritance,  or  acquired  by  rapine,  rich  donations 
departed  saints,  their  ministers  upon  earth,  and 
lie  keepers  of  the  temples  that  were  erected  ia 
lieir  honour,  in  order  to  avoid  the  sufferings  and 
^^penalties  annexed  by  the  priests  to  transgression 
'^n  this  life  [/],  and  to  escape  the  misery  denoun- 
ced 

r/3  The  Umporal  penalties  here  mentioned  were  rijjorout 

Xatts,  bodily    pains   and    mortifications,   long   and    frtquent 

prayers,  pil^^rimages  to  the  turobs   of  sainU  and  martyrs,  and 

^vcb  like  au»:critir$.     These  vrerc  the  penalties  which  the 

T»ricst« 
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CENT,  ced  against  the  wicked  in  a  future  state.      Thi* 

p^^'1^',1  new  and  commodious  method  of  making  atone-* 

**■  V    *'  ment  for  iniquity,  was  the  principal  source  of 

those  immense  treasures,  which,  from  this  period, 

began  to  flow  in  upon  the  clergy,  the  churches, 

and  monasteries,  and  continued  to  enrich  them 

through  succeeding  ages  down  to  the  present 

T^^    time  \ni\. 

wiAprin  IV.  But  here  it  is  highly  worthy  of  observation,. 
c^iwc»  that  the  donations  which  princes  and  persons  of 
^a^Slt  ^^  fi^^^  xzi^  presented,  in  order  to  make  expFa-. 
tion  for  their  sins,  and  to  satisfy  the  justice  of 
God,  and  the  demands  of  the  clergy,  did  not 
only  consist  in  those  private  possessions,  which 
every  citizen  may  enjoy,  and  with  which  the 
churches  and  convents  were  already  abundantly 
enriched  ;  no  :  these  donations  were  carried  to  a 
much  more  extravagant  length,  and  the  church. 
was  endowed  with  several  of  those  public  grants, 
which  are  peculiar  to  princes  and  sovereign  states, 
and  which  are  commonly  called  regalia^  or  royal 
domains.  Emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  signa- 
lized their  superstitious  veneration  for  the  clergy, 
by  investing  bishops,  churches,  and  monasteries, 
in  the  possession  of  whole  provinces,  cities,  castles, 
and  fortresses,  with  all  the  rights  and  prerogatives 
of  sovereignty  that  were  annexed  to  them  under 
the  dominion  of  their  former  masters.     Hence  it 

came 

priests  imposed  upon  such  as  had  confessed  their  crimes :  and 
as  they  were  singularly  grievous  to  those  who  had  led  volup- 
tuous lives,  and  were  desirous  of  continuing  in  the  same 
course  of  licentious  pleasure,  effeminacy,  and  ease  \  the 
richer  sort  of  transgressors  embraced  eagerly  this  new  me* 
thod  of  expiation,  and  willingly  gave  a  part  of  their  sobn- 
stance  to  avoid  such  severe  and  rigorous  penalties. 

\jn\  Hence,  by  a  known  form  of  speech,  they  who  oflfered 
donations  to  the  church  or  clergy  were  said  to  do  this  for  tht 
redemption  of  their  soul ;  and  the  gifts  themselves  were*  gener- 
ally cillcJ  the  price  oj transgression.  See  LuD.  AkT.  Mura- 
TORI  Diss,  di  Redemptione  Peceatcnrm^  in  his  Antijuit^tct 
Jid/tCtje  medii  ^rvif  torn,  v,  p.  71^. 
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came  to  pass  that  they,  who,  by  their  holy  pro-  c  e  m  t. 
fcssioii,  were  appointed  to  proclaim  to  the  world  p  ^^l*  j,^ 
the  vanity  of  human  grandeur,  and  to  inspire  into       v     ■» 
the  minds  of  men,  by  their  instructions  and  their 
example,  a  noble  contempt  of  sublunary  things^ 
became    themselves    scandalous    spectacles    of 
worldly  pomp,  ambition,  and   splendour;   were 
created  dukes^  counts^  sind  marquises,  judges,  le- 
gislators, and  sovereigns ;  and  not  only  gave  laws 
to  nations,  but  also^  upon  many  occasions,  gave 
battle  to  their  enemies,  at  the  head  of  numerous 
armies  of  their  own  raising.     It  is  here  that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  source  of  those  dreadful  tu- 
Q^ults    and    calamities    that   spread   desolation 
through  Europe  in  after-times,   particularly  of 
those    bloody   wars  concerning   investitures^  and 
those  obstinate  contentions  .  and  disputes  about 
the  regalia. 

V.  The  excessive  donations  that  were  made  to ^?5*"*** 

the  clergy,  and  that  extravagant  liberality  thatccwiTc^" 

Augmented  daily  the  treasures  of  the  European  ^€r»i»ty  to 

churches  (to  which  these  donations  and  this  libe-^**^^*^* 

'^Uity  were  totally  confined)  began  in  this  cen- 

^Ury  ;  nor  do  we  find :  any  examples  of  the  like 

i^^unificence  in  preceding  times.   From  hence  we 

^tiay  conclude,  that  these  donations  were  owing 

"^o  customs  peculiar  to  the  European  nations,  and 

^o  the   maxims  of  policy  that  were  established 

*inong  those  warlike  people.    The  kings  of  these 

^>atioris,  who  were  employed  either  in  usurpation 

^>x  self-defence,  endeavoured,  by  all  means,  to  at- 

'tacb  warmly  to  their  interests  those  whom  they 

Considered  as  their  friends  and  clients  ;  and,  for 

^liis  purpose,  they  distributed  among  them  exten-* 

^ivc  territories,  cities,  and  fortresses,  with   the 

Various  rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  them, 

reserving  to  themselves  no  more  than  the  supreme 

dominion,  and  also  the  military  service  of  their 

powerful  vassals.    This  then  being  the  method  of 

Vol.  U.  (^  governing 
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CENT,  governing  customary  in  Enrobe^  it  was  esteemed 
Part  IT:  ^y  prfnces  a  high  instance  of  political  prudence 
to  distribute  among  the  bishops,  and  other  Chri- 
stian doctors,  the  same  sort  of  donations  that  they 
had  formerly  made  to  their  generals  and  clients  ; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  believed,  that  superstition  alone 
was  always  the  principle  that  drew  forth  their  li- 
berality. They  expected  more  fidelity  and  loy- 
alty from  a  set  of  men,  who  were  bound  by  the 
obligations  of  religion,  and  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  God,  than  from  a  body  of  nobilityi 
composed  of  fierce  and  impetuous  warriors,  and 
accustomed  to  little  else  than  bloodshed  and  ra- 
pine. And  they  hoped  also  to  check  the  sedi- 
tious and  turbulent  spirits  of  their  vassals,  anc 
maintain  them  in  their  obedience,  by  the  infliL- 
ence  and  authority  of  the  bishop*,  whose  coim- 
mands  were  highly  respected,  and  whose 'spiritusk 
thunderbolts,  rendered  formidable  by  ignorant^ 
struck  terror  into  the  boldest  and  most  resoluti 
hearts  \n\. 

VL 

[n\  The  account  here  given  of  the  rise  of  the  clergy  to  sock 

enormous  degrees  of  opulence  and  authority,  is  corroboraUd 

by  the  following  remarkable  passage  of  William  of  Malmo* 

BURY  (lib.  V.  De  rebut  gesturegum  AngJia)^  "  Carolus  Mig* 

*^  nus,   pro  contundeuda   gentium    illarum   ferociap    ornne^ 

pene  terras  ecclesiis  contulcrat,  consiliosissime  perpendMy 

nolle  sacri  ordinis  homines,  tam  facile  quam  Laicea,  Un* 

litatem  Domini  rejicerc^  praeterea  si  Laici  rebeUarent,iflM 

'*  posse  excommunicationis  auctoritate  et  potentis  sevtritaMi 

**  compescere.'^      This  is,  doubtless,  the  true  reason  fAy 

Charlemagne,  xvho  was  far  from  being  a  superstitious 

prince,  or  a  slave  to  the  clergy,  augmented  so  vastly  the  jlliif* 

diction  of  the  Roman  pontif  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  othtf 

countries,  where  he  had  extended  his  conquests,  and  ■ccil« 

nulated  upon  the  bishops  such  ample  possessions.     He  es« 

pected  more  loyalty  and  submission  from  the  clergy  than  from 

the  laity  ^  and  he  augmented  the  riches  and  authority  of  the 

former,  in  order  to  secure  his  throne  against  the  assaults  of  thl 

litter.     As  the  bishops  were  uni verbally  held  in  the  higheit 

vcDeratioiTi  be  nude  use  of  iheis  indueucc  in  checking  the  xc* 

beUtow 
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VI.  This  prodigious  accession  to  the  opulence  cent. 
and  authority  of  the  clergy  in  the  west  began  atp^^"'ij^ 
tlicir  head,  the  Roman  pontif,  and  spread  gradu-^      v      * 
ally  from  thence  among  the  inferior  bishops,  and^^^^^l' 
also    among    the  sacerdotal    and   monastic  or- man  pontif. 
ders.     The  barbarous  nations,  who  received  the 
jjospel,  looked  upon  the  bishop  of  Rome   as  the 
successor  of  their  chief  druid,  or  high  priest.  And 
as  this  tremendous  druid  had  enjoyed,  under  the 
darkness  of  paganism,  a  boundless  authority,  and 
^  had  been  treated  with  a  degree  of  veneration, 
that,  through  its  servile  excess,  degenerated  into 
terror ;  so  the  barbarous  nations,  upon  their  con- 
version to  Christianity,  thought  proper  to  confer' 
ttpon  the  chief  of  the  bishops  the  same  honours 
8ind  the  same   authority  that  had  formerly  been 
vested  in  their  arcb'^ruid  [0].     The  Roman  pon- 

C^2  tif 

bellioas  spirit  of  his  dukes,  counts,  and  knights,  vrho  were 
frequently  very  troublesome.  Charlemagne,  for  instance, 
hid  much  to  fear  from  the  dukes  of  Benevento,  SpoUtOj  and 
C^«,  when  the  government  of  the  Lombards  was  over- 
turned :  he  therefore  made  over  a  considerable  p.rt  oUtaly  to 
tbe  Roman  pontif,  whose  ghostly  authority,  opulence,  and 
tWitoiogs  were  so  proper  to  restrain  those  powerful  and  vin- 
dictive princes  from  seditious  insurrections,  or  to  quell  such 
tnomlts  as  they  might  venture  to  excite.  Nor  was  Charle- 
Vagnc  the  only  prince  who  honoured  the  clergy  from  such 
pofiticil  views  ^  the  other  kings  and  princes  of  Europe  acted 
QQch  in  the  same  manner,  and  from  the  same  principles,  as 
^11  ippcar  evident  to  all  who  consider,  with  attention,  the 
i6nBs  oF  government,  and  the  methods  of  governing,  that 
took  place  in  this  century.  So  that  the  excessive  augroenta- 
'HMiof  stcerdotal  opulence  and  authority,  which  many  look 
upon  as  the  work  of  superstition  alone,  was,  in  many  in- 
Raoces,  an  effect  of  political  prudence.  We  shall  consider, 
presently,  the  tei'rors  oi  excommunication ^  which  William  of 
MauiesbuRY  touches  but  cursorily  in  the  latter  words  of 
^  pissnge  above  quoted. 

[•]CiESAil  speaks  thus  of  the  chief  or  arch-druid  :  "  His 

'*  omnibus  druidibus  protest  unus,  qui  summam   inter   cos 

**  (Celtas)  habet  auctoritatcm.     Hoc  raortuo,  si  qui  ex  reli- 

*  ^nis  excellit   dignitate,  succedit.     At  si  sunt  plures  paies, 

**  luffragio   Dniidura    adlegiti^r  :  nonnunquam  etiam   armis 

I**  de  principatu  contendunt."     Vide  Jhl.  C^sab,  De  belU 
CiJIicOf  lib.  vi.  cap.  xiii. 
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c  E  N  T  tif  received,  with  something  more  than  a  m€T& 
p  a^r"  II.  ghostly  delight,  these  august  privileges  ;  and  lest, 
upon  any  change  of  affairs,  attempts  might  be 
made  to  deprive  him  of  them,  he  strengthened  his 
title  to  these  extraordinary  honours,  by  a  variety 
of  passages  drawn  from  ancient  history,  and,  what 
was  still  more  astonishing,  by  arguments  of  a  re- 
ligious nature.  This  conduct  of  a  superstitious 
people  swelled  the  arrogance  of  the  Roman  druid 
to  an  enormous  size  ;  and  gave  to  the  see  of  Rome 
that  high  pre-eminence,  and  that  despotic  autho- 
rity, in  civil  and  political  matters,  that  were  un- 
known to  former  ages.  Hence,  among  other 
unhappy  circumstances,  arose  that  most  mon- 
strous and  most  pernicious  opinion,  that  such  per- 
sons as  were  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the 
church  by  the  pontif  himself,  or  any  of  the  bi- 
shops, forfeited  thereby  not  only  their  civil  rights 
and  advantages  as  citizens,  but  even  the  common 
claims  and  privileges  of  humanity.  This  horrid 
opinion,  which  was  a  fatal  source  of  wars,  mas- 
sacres, and  rebellions  without  number,  and  which 
contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  to  augment 
and  confirm  the  papal  authority,  was,  unhappily 
for  Europe^  borrowed  by  Christians,  or  rather  by 
the  clergy,  from  the  Pagan  superstitions  [p  ]. 

vn. 

[  ^]  Though  excommunication^  from  the  timf  of  CoKSTAK- 
TiNE  the  Great,  was,  in  every  part  of  the  Christian  world, 
attended  with  many  disagreeable  effects,  yet  its  highest  terrors 
were  coufined  to  Europe^  where  its  aspect  was  truly  fornidable 
and  hideous.  It  acquired  also,  in  the  eighth  century,  nefr 
accessions  of  terror;  so  that,  from  that  period,  the  excommu^ 
nication  practised  in  Europe  differed  entirely  from  that  which 
was  in  use  in  other  parts  of  Christendom,  Excommunicated 
persons  ivere  indrtd  c(/nsidered,  in  all  places,  as  objects  oi 
avcrsii>n  b«  th  to  Cicd  and  men  *,  but  they  were  not,  on  this 
account,  robbed  of  the  privileges  of  citizens,  nor  of  the  rightf, 
of  humanity  ;  much  h.ss  were  those  kings  and  princes,  whom 
an  insolent  b'shop  hai^  thought  proper  to  exclude  from  the 
conjmunlon  of  the  church,  supposed  to  forfeit,  on  that  ac- 
count, their  crowns  or  their  territories.  J3ut,  from  this  cen- 
tury. 
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Vn.  We  see  in  the  annals  of  the  French  nation  c  e  n  t. 
the  following  remarkable  and  shocking  instance  p  ^^^"'11. 
of  the  enormous   power   that  was,  at  this  time,  ^ — /— ' 
vested  in   the   Roman  pontif.     Pepin,  who  was^^p^^i^ 
mayor  of  tbe  palace  to  CmLbERic  III.  and  who,  in  obtain*  an 
the  exercise  of  that  high  office,  was  possessed,  in  ^'^^^^ 
reality,  of  the   royal  power  and  authority,  notriiy  by  fa- 
contented  with  this,  aspired  to  the  titles  and  ho- ^^'J?"^^^*^* 
Hours  of  majesty,   and  formed  the  design  of  de- of  Pcpw. 
throning  his  sovereign.  ^  For   this  purpose,   the 
states  of  the   realm   were   assembled   by  Pepit^, 
A.  D.  751 ;  and  though  they  were  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  this   ambitious  usur^^er,   they  gave  it 
as  their  opinion,   that  the  bishop  of  Rotne  was 
previously  to  be  consulted,  whether  the  execution 

0.3  of 

fen 

ry,  it  was  quite  otherwise  in  Europe  ;  excommunication  re- 
eivtd  that  infernal  power  which  dissolved  all  connexions  \  so 
^W  those  whom  the  bishops,  or  their  chief,  excluded  from 
church  communion,  were  degraded  to  a  level  with  the  beasts. 
Uixier  this  horrid  sentence,  the  king,  the  ruler,  the  husband, 
the  father,  nay,  even  the  many  forfeited  all  their  rights,  all 
their  advantages,  the  claims  of  nature,  and  the  privileges  of 
^iety.  What  then  was  the  origin  of  this  unnatural  power 
*hicb  excommunication  ac^juired  ^  It  was  bricHy  as  follows : 
Upon  the  conversion  of  the  barbarous  nations  to  Christianity, 
these  new  and  ignorant  proselytes  confounded  the  excommuni- 
f^iion  in  use  among  Christians,  with  that  which  had  been 
|tfactised  in  the  times  of  pa^^anism  by  the  priests  of  the  gods, 
*nd  considered  them  as  of  the  same  nature  and  eifcct.  The 
Ionian  poatifs,  on  the  other  hand,  were  too  artful  not  to 
iCouQtenance  and  encourage  this  error  *,  and,  therefore,  em- 
ployed all  sorts  of  means  to  gain  credit  to  an  opinion  so  pro- 
per to  gratify  their  ambition,  and  to  aggrandize,  in  general, 
the  episcopal  order.  1  hat  this  is  the  true  origin  of  the  exten- 
Kvc  and  horrid  influence  of  the  European  and  Papal  excom- 
iMuiication,  w'iil  appear  evident  to  such  as  cast  an  eye  upon 
the  following  passage  of  C^ksar,  De  belto  GallicOy  lib.  vi. 
cap.  xiii.  *^  Si  qui  aut  privatus  aut  publicus  Druidum  de- 
**  creto  non  stetit,  sacriilciis  interdicunt.  Hsuc  poena  est 
^  apud  eos  gravissima.  Quibus  ita  est  interdictum,  ii  numero 
inpiorum  et  sceleratoium  habentur,  iis  omnes  dccedunt 
**  aditum  eorum  sermonemquedffugiunt,  ne  quid  ex  contagi. 
^  one  incommodi  accipiant :  neque  iis  petentibus  Jus  rjlD- 
^  DiTUR,  neque  hoQos  ullus  coxnmuRicatur.'' 


^^(3  ^^  Internal  History  of  the  Church* 

c  E  N  T.  of  such  a  project  was  lawful  or  not.     In  consc-* 


vni 


Pa 


'"•  quence  of  this,  ambassadors  were  sent  by  Pepik 
"to  Zachary,  the  reigning  pontif,  with  the  foU 
lowing  question  :  Hijether  the  divine  law  did  n9t 
permit  a  valiant andwarlike peopleto  dethrone  apk^ 
sillanimous  and  indolent  monarchy  who  was  incapable 
of  discharging  any  of  the  functions  of  royalty^  andta 
substitute  in  bis  place  one  more  worthy  to  rale^  and 
who  had  already  rendered  most  important  services 
to  the  state?  The  situation  of  Zacharv,  who  stood 
much  in  need  of  the  succours  of  Pepin  against  the 
Greeks  and  Lombards/  rendered  his  answer  such 
as  the  usurper  desired.  And  when  this  favourable 
decision  of  the  Roman  oracle  was  published  in 
France^  the  unhappy  Childeric  was  stripped  of 
royalty  without  the  least  opposition ;  and  Pepik, 
without  the  smallest  resistance  from  any  quarter, 
stepped  into  the  throne  of  his  master  and  his  so- 
vereign. Let  the  abettors  of  the  papal  authority 
see,  how  they  can  justify  in  Christ's  pretended 
vicegerent  upon  earth,  a  decision,  which  is  so 
glaringly  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  precepts?,  of 
the  divine  Saviour  [y].  This  decision  was  so- 
lemnly confirmed  by  Stei  uen  1L  the  succcssoi 

ot 

[^]  See  Lk  Cointk  yl^ificl.  Francis  Eccles,  IVTezkray, 
Dakiei^,  and  the  other  Gallic  and  Geiinan  hj^turians,  cors 
cerning  this  important  event*,  but  particularly  BosSL'KT  Zi#- 
fens,declaraiionis  Cltri  Galliccni^  pars  I.  p.  225.  Petr.  Ri- 
val. Dissertalions  Hist  or.  et  Crmques  su^  divers  sujett^  Diss, 
ii.  p.  70.  Diss.  iii.  p.  156.  {.ond,  1726,  in  8vo.  JH:^K&.  DE 
BuNAU,  Historia  Imperii  G^rmaniciy  torn.  ii.  p,  288.^  This 
remarkable  event  is  not,  indeed,  related  in  the  same  mannei 
by  all  h^torians,  and  it  i^  generally  represented  under  the 
falsest  colours  by  those,  who,  from  a  spirit  of  blind  zeal  und 
excessive  adulation,  seize  every  occasion  of  exaltin^r  the  dig- 
nity and  authority  of  the  bishops  oi  Rome,  Such  writers  assert 
that  it  was  by  Zachary'S  authority  as  pontif,  and  not  in  coU' 
sequence  of  his  opinion  as  a  casuist  or  divine,  that  the  crowi 
was  taken  from  the  head  of  Childeric,  and  placed  upon  thai 
of  Pepin.  But  this  the  French  absolutely  and  justly  deny 
Had  it,  however,  been  so,  the  crime  of  the  pontif  would  ha\^ 
been  much  greater  than  it  was  in  reality.  .  .^ 
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^f  Zachaky.  who  undertook    a    journey    intoc  e  n  t. 

-^         -^  via 

A  R  T  If. 


france^  in  the  year  754,  in  order  to  solicit  assist-  p  ^'^^ 


against  the  Lombards  ;  and  who  at  the  same 

rime,  dissolved  the  obligation  of  the  oath   of  fi- 

d.clity  and  allegiance  which  Pepin  had  sworn  to 

Chiloeric,  and  violated  by  his  usurpation,  in  the 

jrcar  751.    And  to  render  his  title  to  the  crown  as 

sacred  as  possible,  Stephen  anointed  and  crowned 

him,  with  his  wife  and  two  sons,  for  the  second 

iimc  [r]. 

VIII.  Hiis  compliance  of  the   Roman  pontifs  Th«  a^^^ff- 
proved  an  abundant  source  of  opulence  and  ere- ^^^  ^^'f j,(i 
dit  to  the  church,  and  to  its   aspiring  ministers.  »«€  of  Rome 
When  that  part  o£  Italy,  which  was  as  yet  subject  [j^"^,,^,^*^ 
to  the  Grecian  empire,  was  involved  in  confusion  mcnti  «f  its 
and  trouble,  by  the  seditions  and  tumults  which  ^^g^^^,"*^^ 
arose  from  the  imperial  edicts  [s]  against  the  erec-  France.** 
tion  and  worship  of  images>  the  kings,  of  the 
Lombards  employed  the  united  influence  of  their 
^rais  and  uegociatioos  in  order  to  terminate  these 

Qj^  contests, 

fr  [r]  Pepin  bad  hctn  anointed,  by  the  legate  Boniface 
it  Soissonr,  soon  after  his  election  5  but  thinking  that  cerenio- 
^  performed  by  the  pope,  would  recommend  him  more  to 
^be  respect  of  his  subjects,  he  desired  that  it  should  be  per- 
formed anew  by  Stkphen.  Pjfc.riN  is  the  first  French  mo- 
narch who  received  this  unction  as  a  ceremony  of  coronation, 
t  least  according  to  the  reports  of  the  most  credible  historic 
*oi*  His  predecessors  were  proclaimed  by  being  lifted  up  on 
a  shield,  aod  the  ho/y  fibiai  of  Clovis  is  now  universally  re- 
garded as  £ibulous.  The  custom  of  anointing  kings  at  their 
coronation  was,  however,  more  ancient  than  the  time  of 
Pkpik,  aud  was  observed  long  before  that  period  both  in 
Mand  and  Spain.  See  Edmund  Martene,  De  Antiq, 
^les,  Ritih*  torn.  iii.  cap.  x.  As  also  Bunau,  Hiitoria  Im- 
ffnidrmsHiCi,  torn.  ii.  p.  301.  366.   '  * 

B^  £/]  The  author  has  here  in  view  the  edicts  of  Leo 
ItAURICDS  and  COKSTANTINE  CoPROKYMUS.  'J'he  former 
published  in  the  year  726,  a  famous  edict  against  the  worship 
^  images,  which  occasioned  many  contests  and  much  dis- 
tarbaRce  both  in  church  and  state  \  ana  the  latter  assembled 
*t  C^mtantitiople,  in  the  year  754,  a  council  of  Q38  bichops, 
^bo  Mnanimottsly  condemaedy  not  only  the  worsbip,  but  also^ 
<W  lue  of  images. 


2^2  Tbe  Tntfrna^  TTjstory  ofibc  Churcr. 

c  H  N  'i.cont3^>ts.     TLeir  j^ijcc  .s3,  Indeed,  w>»s  only  advaiv* 
Part  iT.tagcoiis  to  tbejjselv*^  ;  for  they   managed  raau 
^■"   \t       tcis  so  as  to  become,  V.y  degrees,  masters  of  the 
Grecian  piovinces  \\  ir  :  v,  ^^hich  were  subject  to 
the  Exarch,  wlv   ;^^:  ,..d  at  Ravenna.     Nay,  one 
of  these  m'*;U:rchs.   riamed  Aistulphus,  carried 
his  views  s  ;.i  fv  'h  r.   Elated  with  these  new  ac- 
cc  '  lor   to  ''is  ;>i  iur  ns,  he  meditated  the  con-i 
qi]i  jst  of  Rome  and  its  territory,  and  formed   the 
ambitious  project  of  reducing  all  Italy  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Lombards,      The  terrified  pontiff 
Stephen  II.  addresses  himself  to  his  powernil  pa- 
tron and  protector  Pepin,  represents  to  him  his 
deplorable  condition,  and  implores  hi$.  assistance. 
The  French  monarch  embarks,  with  zeal,  in  the 
cause  of  the  suppliant  pontif ;  crosses  the  AIps^ 
JL.  D.  754,  with  a  numerous  army  ;  and  having 
defeated  Aistulphus  obliged  him,  -by  a  solemn 
7^«  ^^  treaty,  to  deliver  up  to  the  see  of  RomCf  the   ex- 
pin  ti  that  archate  of  Ravenna^  Pentapolis^  and  all  the  cities, 
•p«-  castles,  and  territories  which  he  had  seized  in 

the  Roman  dukedom.  It  was  not,  however,  long 
before  the  Lombard  prince  violated,  without  re- 
morse, an  engagement  which  he  had  entered  into 
with  reluctance.  In  the  year  755  he  laid  siege  to 
Rome  for  the  second  time,  but  was  again  obliged  ' 
to  sue  for  peace  by  the  victorious  arms  of  Pepin, 
who  returned  into  Italy,  and  forcing  the  Lombard 
to  execute  the  treaty  he  had  so  audaciously  vio- 
lated, made  a  new  grant  of  the  exarchate  [/],  and 

of 

[/]  See  Car.  Sigonius,  pe  res^no  Italia^  lib.  iii.  p.  202. 
tcm.  ii.  opp.  BuNAU»  Hi.  toria  Imperii  Germanici^KofSi.n. 
p.  301.  366.  MuRATORi  Annali  d'^haUce,  torn.  iv.  p.  310. 
The  ital  limits  of  the  exarchate,  granted  by  Pepim  to  the  Ro- 
roan  pontif,  have  been  much  controverted  among  the  learned, 
and  have,  particularly  in  our  times,  employed  the  researches 
or  several  eminent  writers.  The  bishops  of  Rome  extend  the 
limit."^  .>r  thib  e^fmrcbate  as  far  as  they  can  with  any  appearange 
of  decency  or  probability  \  while  their  adversaries  arf  as  zeal- 
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of  Pentapolis  to  the  Roroan  pontif  and  his  suc-c  e  n  t. 

PartII. 


cessors  in  the  apostolic  see  of  St  Peter.  And  thus     ^"^' 


was  the  bishop  of  Rojne  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
temporal  prince. 

IX,   After  the  death  of  Pepin,  a  new  attack  charU. 
was  made  upon  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter,  by^^^toth^ 
.DixiERic  king  of  the  Lombards,  who  invaded  the«ecof 
territories  that  had  been  granted  by  the  French  ^^*^ 
monarch  to  the  see  of  Rome.     In  this  extremity, 
Adrian  I.  who  was  pontif  at  that  time,  fled  for 
succour  to  Charles,  the  son  of  Pepin,  who,  on 
account  of  his   heroic   exploits,   was   afterwards 
distinguished  by  the   name    of  Charlemagne. 
This  prince,  whose  enterprising  genius  led  him  to 
seize  with  avidity  every  opportunity  of  .extending 

his 

00s  in  contracting  this  famous  grant  within  narrower  bounds. 
Sec  LuD.  Akt/Murator,     Droits  de  P Empire  sur  i^Etai, 
f-cclesiastique^  cap.   i,  ii.     As  also  his  ^ntiquitat.  ItaL  medi, 
*t;^,  tiim.   i.    p.  64.  68.  986.  987.     The  same   author  treats 
the  natter  with  more  circumspeciion,  torn,   v.  p.  790.     This 
controversy  can  only  be  terminated  with  taciiity  by  aninspcc- 
tJon  of  Pepin's  grant  of  the  territory  in  qurslion.     FoNTA- 
WKi,  in  his  First  defence  of  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of 
Rome  over  the  city  ofCommachio^  uriticii  in  Italian,  intimates, 
that  this  grant   is  still  in  being,  .nd  tvcn  makes  use  of  some 
phrases  that' are  contained  in  it  (see  the  pages  242,  and  346  of 
that  work).  This,  however,  will  scarcely  be  believed.  Were 
It  indeed   true,  that  such  a  deed  is  yet  in  being,  its   being 
published  to  the  world,  would  be,  undoubtedly,  uiifavourabU, 
to  the  pret^nMons  and  interests  of  the  church  of  Rome.  It  is  at 
l^ait  certain,  that  in  the  recent  dispute  between  the  emperor 
JostPH  and   the   Roman  pontif  concerning  the  city  oi  Com- 
fiacbio  the  partisans  of  the  latter,   though  frequently  called 
upon  by  those  of  the  emperor  to  produce   this  grant,  refused 
constantly  to  comply  with  this  demand.     On  the  other  hard, 
It  must  be  confessed,   that  Blenchinus,  in  his  Prolegom,  ad 
^nastasium  de  vitis  pontif.  Rom.  p.  55.  has  given  us,  from  a 
•sirnesian  manuscript,  a  specimen  of  this  grant,  which  seems 
to  carry  the  marks  of  remote  antiquity.     Be  that  as  it  may,  a 
i&altitude  of  witnesses  unite  in  assuring  us,  that  the  remorse  of 
•  •  wounded  conscience   was  the  source  of  Pepin's  liberality, 
•od  that  his  gram  to  ihe  Roman  pontif  was  the  superstitious 
remedy  by  which  he  hoped  to  expiate  his  enormities,  and 
^ticularly  his  horrid  perfidy  to  hu  master  CuuDERic. 


^34  ^^  Internal  History  of  tbc  CHuacH- 

<J  B  ^  T,  his  conquests,  and  whose  veneration  for  the  Ro- 
ll man  see  was  carried  very  far,  as  much  from  the 
dictates  of  policy  as  superstition,  adopted  imme* 
diately  the  cause  of  the  trembling  pontif.  He 
passed  the  Alps  with  a  formidable  army  A.  D.  774, 
overturned  the  empire  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy ^ 
which  had  subsisted  above  two  hundred  years^ 
^ent  their  exiled  monarch  into  France^  and  pro- 
claimed himself  king  of  the  Lombards.  These 
conquests  offered  to  Charlemagne  an  occasion 
of  visiting  Rome^  where  he  not  only  confirmed  the 
grants  which  had  been  made  by  his  father  to  that 
^ee,  but  added  to  them  new  donations,  and  made 
to  the  Roman  pontifs  a  cession  of  several  cities  and 
provinces  in  Italy^  which  had  not  been  contained 
in  Pepin's  grant.  What  those  cities  and  provin- 
ces were,  is  a  question  difficult  to  be  resolved 
at  this  period  of  time,  'as  it  is  perplexed  with 
much  obscurity,  from  the  want  of  authentic  re- 
cords, by  which  alone  it  can  be  decided  with  cet^ 
tainty  \u\ 

X.  By 

[ii]  Sec  Car.  Siconius,  De  regno  Italia^  lib.  lii.  p,  223, 
torn.  li.  opp.  BuNAU,  Historia  Imperii  Germmnici^  torn. 
ii.  p.  368.  FtTR.  de  M \KC\^  De  concordia  sacerdoiii  ti  imperii^ 
lib.  i.  cap.  xii.  p.  67.  LuD.  Anton.  Muratori  Droits  de 
J* Empire  stir  PEtat  Ecclesiasdque^  cap.  ii.  p.  147,  COKRIK- 
Gius,  De  Imperio  Roni4in.  German,  cap.  vi.  'l.he  extent  of 
CiLiRLEMAGXE^S  grant  to  the  see  of  Rome  is  as  much  disputed 
as  that  of  Pepin's,  between  the  partisans  of  the  pope,  and 
those  of  the  emperors.  They  who  plead  the  cause  of  the  Ro- 
man see,  maintain  that  Corsica,  Saniinia,  Sicily^  the  territory 
of  Sabino^  the  dutchy  of  Spoleto,  and  several  other  places  were 
solemnly  granted,  by  Charxemaone,  to  St  Peter  and  bis 
successors.  Th^y,  on  the  other  hand,  who  assert  the  rights  of 
the  emperor,  diminish  as  far  as  they  can  the  munificence  of 
Charles,  and  confine  this  new  grant  wjthin  narrow  limits. 
The  reader  may  consult  upon  this  subject  the  authors  of  the 
present  age,  who  have  published  their  opinions  concerning  the 
pretensions  of  the  emperors  and  the  popes  tp  the  cities  of  Com" 
macbio  and  Florence^  and  the  dutchies  ol  Parma  and  Placentia; 
but  abovfB  all,  the  learacfl  BzKRXT^  CJicellcut  treatise,  in- 

tided. 
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X.  By  this  act  of  liberality,  which  seems  toC  e  N  t. 
carry  in  it  the  contradictory  characters  of  policy  p  ^^\  ^^ 
and  imprudence,  Charlemagne  opened  for  him-^-  v  fV 
self  a  passage  to  the  empire  of  the  west,  and  to^^^"*^ 
the  supreme  dominion  over  the  city  o(  Ronie  and  which  it  u 
its  territory,  upon  which  the  western  empire  [J'^^*^^'*' 
seemed  then  to  depend  [w"].     He  had,  no  doubt, 

been 

titkd,  Dissertatio  Cborograpbtca  de  Italia  medu  ctvi^  f.  33. 
ITic  spirit  uf  party  seems,  in  thi«  controversy,  as  in  many  o- 
tlsers,  to  have  blinded  the  disputants  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion \  and  this,  together  with  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  mistakes 
upon  a  point  involved  in  such  deep  obscurity,  has,  in  many 
cases  rendered  the  truth  invisible  to  both  the  contending  par- 
ties. With  respect  to  the  motives  that  induced  Chabxemagnk 
to  make  this  grant,  they  are  much  less  doubtful  than  the  extent 
of  the  grant  itself.     Adrian  adirms,  that  the  monarch's  view 
was  to  atone  for  bis  sins  by  this  act  of  liberality  to  the  church, 
as  we  sec  in  a  letter  from  that  pontif  to  Charlemagne,  which 
is  published  in  Muratori's  Scriptores  rerum  Italicar,  tom.  iii. 
put  II.  p.  265.  and  of  which  the  following  passage  is  remark- 
able :  **  Venientes  ad  nos  de  Capua,  quam  beato  Petro  aposto- 
*^  lorum  pnncipi  fromercede  ANiMAiVESTRiEatque  sempiterna 
**  memona  cum  ceteris  civitatibus  obtulistis.^'     It  is  not  indeed 
unlikely,  that  Charlemagne,  who  affected  that  kind  of  piety 
^hich  was  the  characteristic  of  this  barbarous  age,  mentioned, 
this  superstitious  motive  in  the  act  of  cession  by  which  he  con- 
firmed his  donation  to  Ihe  church  \  but  such  as  are  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  this  prince,  and  the  history  of  this  period, 
^U  be  cautious  in  attributing  his  generosity  to  this  religioujj 
principle  alone.     His  grand  motive  was,  undoubtedly,  of  an 
ambitious  kind  \  he  was  obstinately  bent  upon  adding  the  west- 
tm  empire  to  his  dominions  ;  and  the  success  of  this  grand  pro- 
ject depended  much  upon  the  consent  and  assistance  of  the  Ro- 
ittan  pontif,  whose  approbation,  in  those  times,  was  sutFcicnt  to 
sanctify  the  most  iniquitous  projects  ;  so  that  Charlemagne 
lavished  gifts  upon  the  bishops  of  Rome,  that,  by  their  assist- 
ance, he  might  assume,  with  a  certain  air  of  decency,  the  em. 
pile  of  the  west,  and  confirm  his  new  dominion  in  Italy,    This 
policy  we  have  taken  notice  of  already,  and  it  must  appear  ma- 
wftst  to  all  who  view  things  with  the  smallest  degree  of  impar- 
ity and  attention. 

fvij  Charles,  in  reality,  was  already  emperor  of  the  west, 
fct  ii,  the  most  powerful  of  the  European  monarchs.  He 
'•^nted,  therefore  nothing  more  than  the  title  of  emperor,  and 
tk  supreme  dominion  in  Rome  and  its  territory,  both  of  wUch 
ke  obtained  by  the  assisXaocc  of  Leo  III. 
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c  E  isr  T  been  meditating  for  a  considerable  time  this  ar^ 
F ^%T II  ^^ous  project,  which  his  father  Pepint  had  pro- 
^  M  bably  formed  before  him,  but  the  circumstance! 
of  the  times  obliged  him  to  wait  for  a  favourable 
occasion  of  putting  it  in  execution.  This  was 
offered  him  in  the  year  800,  when  the  affairs  of 
the  Greeks  weie  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity 
after  the  death  of  Leo  111.  and  the  barbarous 
murder  of  his  son  Const antine,  and  while  the 
impious  Irene  held  the  reins  of  empire.  Thi« 
favourable  opportunity  was  seized  with  avidity 
by  Charles,  who  set  out  for  Rome^  where  he  was 
received  with  the  utmost  demonstrations  of  zeal 
by  the  sovereign  pontif  [x],  who  had  entered  into 
his  views,  and  persuaded  the  people,  elated  at 
this  .  time  with  high  notions  of  their  indepen- 
dency and  elective  power,  to  unite  their  suffrages 
in  favour  of  this  prince,  and  to  proclaim  him  em- 
peror of  the  west  [j]. 
thenaturt      XI.  Charles,  upou  his  clcvation  to  the  em- 

thc  RooMD^P^^^  ^^  ^^^  Vk'tst  and  the  government  of  .Rome^ 
pontiff  seems  to  have  reserved  to  himself  only  the  supreme 
jurisdiction.  ^Qj^jjjjQ^^  and  the  unalienable  rights  of  majesty, 

and  to  have  granted  to  the  church  of  Rome  a  sub- 
ordinate jurisdiction  over  that  great  city,  and  its 

annexed 

x"]  Leo  III. 

J']  See  the  historians  who  have  transmitted  to  us  accounts 
of  this  century,  and  more  especially  Bunau,  Historia  Imf>erU 
Romano  German,  tom.  ii.  p.  537.  Ilie  partisans  of  the  Ro- 
man pontic,  generally  maintain,  that  Leo  IIL  by  a  divine 
right,  vested  in  him  as  bishop  of  Rome,  transported  the  western, 
ifmpire  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Franks,  and  conferred  it  upon 
Charlemagne,  the  monarch  of  the  latter.  From  hence  Uicy 
conclude,  that  the  Roman  pontif,  as  the  vicar  of  Christ,  is 
the  supreme  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,  and,  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, of  the  Roman  empire.  The  temerity  of  these  pretenaons, 
and  the  absurdity  of  this  reasoning,  are  exposed  with  much 
learning  and  judgment  by  the  celebrated  Frkd.  Spanheim,  De 
Jicta  trans latione  imperii  in  Carolum  M.  per  Leonem  IIL  torn, 
ii.  opp.  p.  557. 
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annexed  territory  [%].  This  grant  was  un- 
doubtedly suggested  to  him  by  the  ambitious  pon- 
tif  as  a  matter  of  sacred  and  indispensable  obliga- 
tion,  and  many  fictitious  deeds  were  probably 
j>roduced  to  make  out  the  pretensions,  and  justily 

the 

[«]  That  Charlemagne,  in  effect,  preserved  entire  hirf  su- 

authoritj  over  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  adjacent  territo* 

r,  gave  law  to  the  citizens  by  judges  of  his  own  appoint* 

punished  malefactors,  enjoyed  ihd  prerogatives,  and  ex- 

nsed  all  the  functions  of  royalty,  has  been  demonstrated  by 

rveral  of  the  learned. in  the  most  ample  and  satisfactory  manner, 

confirmed  by  the  most  unexceptionable  and  authentic  testi- 

lonies.     To  be  convinced  of  this  it  will  be  sufHcient  to  consult 

3[tfDllAT0Rl*s  Droits  de  /*  Empire  stir  /*  Etai  EceUsittitiqne^ 

ip.  id.  p.  77.     And,  indeed,  they  must  have  a  strange  power 

>f  resisting  the  clearest  evidence,  who  are  absurd  enough  to  as- 

ert,  as  does  Foktamni,  in  his  treatise,  entitled,  Dom^mio  della 

r.  Stde  iopra  Commacbio,  Diss.  i.  c.  95.  96.  that  Charles  sus- 

:uned  at  Rome  the  character  of  the  advi^cnte  of  the   Roman 

:hurch,  and  not  that  of  its  sovereign  or  its  lord,  the  dominion 

the  pontif  being  unlimited  and   universal.      On   the   other 

t,  we  must  acknowledge  ingenuously,  that  the  power  of  the 

df,  both  in  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  annexed  territory,  was 

reij  great,  and  that,  in  several  cases,  he  seemed  to  act  with  a 

authority.     But  the  extent  and  the  foundations  of  that 

lority  are  matters  hid  in  the  deepest  obscurity,  and  have 

"^fthereby  given  occasion  to  endless  disputes.     Mi'ratori  main- 

"^feains,  in  his  work  above  cited,  p.  102,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome 

^■iischarged  the  function  of  exarch^  or  vicar^  to  the  emperor, 

"^an  opinion  which   Clement    XL  rejected  as  injurious  to  the 

"•yapal  dignity,  and  which,  indeed,  does  nut  appear  to  have  any 

^solid  foundation.     After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  cir« 

^^umstances  that  can  contribute  towards  the  solution  of  this  per- 

flexed  question,  the  most  probable  account  of  the  matter  seems 

"^  be  this  :  That  the  Roman  pontif  possessed  the  city  of  Rome 

3And  its  territory  by  the  same  right  that  he  held  the  exarchate 

^  Ravenna,  and  the  other  lands  of  which  he  received  the  grant 

Aom  Charlemagne  •,  that  is  to  say,  that  he  possessed  Rome 

Tas  a  feudal  tenure,  though  charged  with  less  marks  of  depen- 

^ance  than  other  fiefs  generally  are,  on  account  of  the  lustre 

and  dignity  of  a  city  which  had  been  so  loni;  the  capital  of  the 

empire.     This  opinion  dt-rives  much    strength    from    what  we 

shall  have  occasion  to  ob'^erve  in  the  follouinjr  note,  and  it  has 

the  peculiar  advantapre  of  reroTicllinjr  the  janir.jr  testimonies  of 

ancient  writers,  and  the  various  records  of  antiquity  relating  \m 

t&us  point. 
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c  E  N  T.the  claims  of  the  church  to  this  high  degree  o( 
p  A^"  „. temporal  authority  and  civil  jurisdiction.  In  or- 
der to  reconcile  the  new  emperor  to  this  grant,  it 
was  no  doubt  alleged,  that  Const antine  the 
Great,  his  renowned  predecessor,  when  he  re- 
moved the  seat  of  the  empire  to  Constantinople^  de- 
livered up  Rome^  the  old  metropolis,  with  its  ad- 
jacent territories,  commonly  called  the  Roman 
dukedom,  to  be  possessed  and  governed  by  the 
church,  and  that  with  no  other  restriction,  than 
that  this  should  be  no  detriment  to  his  supreme 
dominion ;  and  it  was  insinuated  to  Charles, 
that  he  could  not  depart  from  the  rule  established 
by  that  pious  emperor,  without  incurring  the 
wrath  of  God,  and  the  indignation  of  St  Pe-» 
TER  la}. 

XIL 

[d]  Most  writers  are  of  ojrlniun,  tkat  CoKSTAKTlKE^s  pxe- 
ft  ended  grant  was  posterior  to  this  period,  and  was  forged  in  the 
-tenth  century.  •  It  appears  to  me  on  the  contrary,  that  this  fic- 
titious grant  was  in  being  in  the  eighth  century,  and.it  is  ex- 
^treoiely  probable,  that  both  Adrian  and  his  successor  Leo* III. 
tnade  use  of  it  to  persuade  Charlemagkk  to  that  dona- 
tion. In  favour  of  this  opinion  we  have  the  unexceptionable 
itestimony  of  Adrian  himself  in  his  letter  to  CHARLEMAGN£t 
Avhich  is  published  in  Muratori^s  lierum  Itaiicarum  Serif  - 
tores ^  torn.  iii.  part  II.  p.  194.  and  which  is  extremely 
worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal.  In  this  letter,  ApRlAH 
•exhorts  Chaki.es,  before  his  elevation  to  the  empire,  to  or- 
'der  the  restitution  of  all  the  grants  and  donations  that  had 
formerly  been  made  to  St  Peter,  and  to  the  church  of  Rome. 
In  this  demafid  also  he  distinguishes,  in  the  plainest  manner, 
the  donation  of  Constantine  from  those  of  the  other  princes 
uiid  emperors,  and,  what  is  particularly  remarkable,  from  the 
exarchate  which  was  the  gift  of  Pepin,  and  even  from  the  ad- 
«ditions  that  Charles  had  already  made  to  his  father ^s  grant  \ 
■from  whence  we  may  justly  conclude,  that  by  the  donation  of 
Constantine,  Adrian  meant  the  city  of  Rome^  and  its  an- 
nexed territory.  He  speaks  first  of  this  grant  in  the  following 
terms  •,  **  Deprecamur  vestrara  Excellentiam  .  • .  pro  Dei  amore 
'*  et  ipsius  clavigcri  regni  coelorum  .  .  •  ut  secundum  promisao- 
*'  nem  quam  polliciti  estis  cidcm  Dei  apostolo  pro  akIMA 
'*  vestrvC  mercede  ct  stabilitate  regni  vcstri,  omnia  nostiis 
*•  temporibus  adimplcre  jubeatis  -  •  .  ct  sicut  temporibus  beati 

"  SlL%'ESTRl 
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XIL  While  the  power  and  opulence   of  the  c  e  k  T 

VHl. 

P  A  R  T  11^ 


Roman  pontifs  were  rising  to  the  greatest  height     ^^^' 


by  the  events  which  we  have  now  been  relating, 
they  received  a  mortifying  check  in  consequence  T^^.^^^ 
of  a  quarrel  which  broke   out  between    these  sors  check 
haughty  pontifs  and  the  Grecian  emperors.     Leo  ^^^  *^^^ 
theisaurian,  and  his  son  Const antine  Copro- Roman 
NYBCUS,  incensed  at  the  xeal  which  Gregory   iLpontiMml 
and  III.  discovered  for  the  worship  of  images,  notthdrrcr©- 
(mly  confiscated  the  treasures  add  lands  which  the  nuei. 

church 

^  SiLVESTRi   Romani  pontificis,  a  sanctae  recordationis  piisi- 

**  mo  CoKSTAMTixo  M.  Imperatorcy  f£k  ejus  largit  ateas 

**  (here   Cokstantine^s  donation   is   evidently  mentioned) 

"  taocta  Dei  catholica  et  apostolica  Romana  ccclesia  cle- 

"  vata  atque  exaltata  est,  et  fotestatem   in  his  Hesperie 

"  panibns  largiri  dignatus  est :  ita  et  in  ht5  vestris  felicissU 

^  nit  tcmporibus  atque  nostris  sancta  Dei  ecclesia  gerroioet*.. 

**  et  ampliuf  atque  anoplius  exaltata  permaneat . . .  quia  ecce 

^  novus  Chrfstianissimus  Dei  gratia  Cokstantikus  iroperatov 

••  (here  we  sec  Charles,  who  at  that  time  was  only  a  iAj , 

^  itykd  emftrtr  by  the  pontif,  and  compared  with  Cokstav* 

^  tiki)  his  temporibus  surrexit^  per  quem  omnia  Deus  sanctst 

^  1086  ecclesiae  • . .  largiri  dignatus  est."     So  much  /or    that 

part  of  the  letter  that  relates  to  Cokstaktike^s  grant :  as  ta 

tbe  other  donations  which  the  pontif  evidently  distinguishe* 

from  it,  observe  what  follows :  •*  Sed  et  cuvcta  alia  quae 

**  per  diversos  Imperatores,  Patricios,  etiam  et  alios  Dcttia 

''  timentesy  pro    eorum  akima  mercede  et  vekia  l>£« 

''  LlCTORUM|  in  partibus  Tuscice,  Spoleto,  scu  fienevento, 

''  atque  Corsica,  simul  et  Pavinensi  parrlmonio,  beato  Petro 

^  apostolo  concessa  sunt,  et  per  nefandam  gentera  Longobar- 

'^  dorum  per  anoorum  spatia   abstracta  et  ablata  sunt  vestrff 

*^  tcmporibus,  restituantur.**     (The  pontif  intimates  further, 

that  all  thtse  grants  were  carefully  preserved  to  the  oflSce  of  the 

JLatcratf,  and  that  he  sends  them  to  Charles  by  his  legates.) 

^  Unde  et  plures  donationes  in  sacro  nostro  scrinio  Lateran- 

^  cnsi  reconditas  habemus,  tamen  et  pro  satisfactione  Chrrsti- 

^*  mnissiroi  regni  vestri,  per  jam  fatos  viros,  ad  demonstrandum 

^  cas  vobis,  direxirous,  et  pro  hoc  petimus  ezimiam  praecelo 

^'  Icntiam  vestram,  ut  in  integro  ip^a  patrimonia  beato  Pktro 

•*  ct  nobis  restituerejubeatis.^*    By  this  it  appears  that  CoK- 

STAKTINE^S  grant  was  now  in  being  among  the   archives  of 

the  Lateran,  and  was  sent  to  Charlemagne  %?ith  the  other 

donations  of  kings  and  princes,  whose  examples  wcrs  mode 

use  of  to  excite  his  liberality  to  the  churclw 
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CENT,  church  of  Rome  possessed  in  Sicily^  Calabria^  arid 
^  ^l^l\^  Apulia^  but  moreover  withdrew  the-  bishops  of 
'^"  V  ■■'  these  countries,  and  also  the  various  provinces  and 
churches  oi  Illyricum^  trom  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  see,  and  subjected  them  to  the  spiritual 
dominion  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople^  And  so 
inflexibly  were  the  Grecian  emperors  bent  upon 
humbhng  the  arrogance  of  the  Roman  pontifs, 
that  no  intreaties,  supplications,  nor  threats  could 
engage  them  to  abandon  tiieir  purpose,  or  to  re- 
store this  rich  and  signal  portion  of  St  Peter's 
patrimony  to  his  greedy  successors  [^].  It  is  here 
that  we  must  look  for  the  original  source,  and 
the  principal  cause  of  that  vehement  contest  be- 
,tween  the  Roman  pontif  and  the  bishop  of  Con^ 
stantinople^  which,  in  the  following  century,  di- 
vided the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  was  so 
pernicious  to  the  interests  and  advancement  of 
true  Christianity.  These  lamentable  divisions, 
which  wanted  no  new  incident  to  foment  them, 
were,  nevertheless,  augmented  by  a  controver- 
sy which  arose,  in  this  century,  concerning  th^ 
derivation  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  more  largely  in  its  proper 
place.  But  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this 
controversy  would  have  been  terminated  with 
the  utmost  facility,  had  not  the  spirits  of  the  con- 
tending parties  been  previously  exasperated  by 
disputes  founded  upon  avarice  and  ambition,  and 
carried  on,  without  either  moderation  or  decency, 
by  the  holy  patriarchs  of  Rome  and  Constantinople^ 
in  defence  of  their  respective  pretensions. 
The  mow-  XIII.  The  monastic  discipline  was  extremely 
^c  Slcn  relaxed  at  this  time  both  in  the  easterp  and  wes- 
into  decay,  tem  pirovinccs,  and,  as  appears  by  the  concurring 

testimonies 

[Z»  I  Sec  Mich.  Lkquien's  Oricns  Christianvs^  torn.  i.  p.  96. 
Aiiio..^  the  Gitek  writers  also  '1  lltoPHANhS  and  others  ac- 
knovvlfd^c  the  fact  j  but  they  arc  not  entirely  agrred  about 
tijc  rta^oiji  lo  which  it  is  to  be  attributed. 
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testimonies  of  the  writers  of  this  century,  wasc  e  n  t. 

•^  VIII. 

Paut  II. 


fallen  into  a  total  decay.     The  only  monks  who     ^'  ^' 


escaped  this  general  corruption,  were  they  who 
passed  their  days  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt^  Syria^ 
and   Mesopotamia^  amidst   the  austerities   of  a 
wretched  life,  and  remote  from  ail  the  comforts 
of  human  society  :  yet  the  merit  of  having  pre- 
served their  discipHne  was  sadly  counterbalanced 
by  the  gross  ignorance,  the  fanatical  madness, 
and  the  sordid  superstition  that  reigned  among 
these  miserable  hermits.     Those  of  the  monastic 
orders  who  lived  nearer  cities  and  populous  towns, 
Txoubled  frequently  the  public  tranquillity  by  the 
'tumults  and  seditions  they  fomented  among  the 
lultitude,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  check 
rebellious  ambition  by  the  severe  laws  that 
'^irere  enacted  against  them  by  Cons  1  antine  Co- 
-»»RONYMUS,  and  other  emperors.      The  greatest 
-I>art  of  the  western  monks  followed,  at  this  time, 
t lie  rule  of  St  Benedict  ;  though  there  were  every 
'^ivhcre  convents  which  adopted  the  discipline  of 
^>ther  orders  [c].     But  as  they  increased  in  opu- 
lence they  lost  sight  of  all  rules,  and  submitted, 
^t  length,  to  no  other  discipline  than  that  of  in- 
tiemperancc,  voluptuousness,  and  sloth  [rf].  Char- 
lemagne attempted,  by  various  edicts,  to  put  a 
*top  to  this  growing  evil ;  but  his  efforts  were  at- 
"tcnded  with  little  success  [d*].  The  origin 

XIV.  This*  universal  depravity  and  corruption  of  the  order 
of  the  monks  gave  rise  to  anew  order  of  priests  °^"'*°"*' 
Vol.  1L  R  in 

• 

[f]  See  Mabilloh,  Pnef,  ad  acta  SS.  Ord,  Benedlcti^  Sxc. 
*•  p.  24.  and  Saec.  iv.  part  i.  p.  26. 

[^]  The  author,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  discourses 
^ih  a  noble  frankness  and  courage  concerning  the  corrup- 
titmofthe  monks  and  its  various  causes,  in  the  same  \\ oik, 
***•*/.  ad  S:«c.  iv.  part  1.  p.  64. 

W  Sec  the  Capuularia  Caroii,   published  by  Bali: zi us,  - 
^om.i.p.  148.  157.  237.  355.  366.  375.503.  Laws  so  severe, 
w  so  often  repeated,  shew  evidently  that  the  corruption  of 
«c  monk*  must  hive  been  truly  enormous. 


w 
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c  E  N  T.  in  the  west,  which  was  a  sort  of  middle  order  be- 

VIII 

Fart  II.  twecTi  the  monks  or  regulars^  and  the  scvular  clergy^ 
This  new  species  of  ecclesiastics  adopted  the  mo- 
nastic discipline  and  manner  of  life,  so  far  as  to 
have  their  dwelling  and  their  table  in  common, 
and  to  assemble  themselves  at  certain  hours  for 
divine  service ;  but  they  entered  not  into  the  vows 
which  were  peculiar  to  the  monks,  and  they  were 
also  appointed  to  discharge  the  ministerial  func- 
tions in  certain  churches  which  were  committed 
to  their  pastoral  direction.     These  ecclesiasda 
were  at  first  called /r/zTr^x  dominiciy  but  soon  after 
received  the  name  of  canons  \_f\     The  common 
opinion  attributes  the  institution  of  this  order  ta 
Chrodegangus,  bishop  of  Met%  ;  nor  is  this  opi- 
nion destitute  of  truth  [^  ].     For  though  before- 
this  time,  there  were  in  Italy,  Africa,  and  other 
provinces,  convents  of  ecclesiastics,  who  lived  af- 
ter the  manner  of  the  canons  \b] ;  yet   Chrodb- 
c ANGUS,  who,  towards  the  middle  of  this  century* 

sub- 

[y]  See  Le  Beuf  Memoir es  ^r  tHisioire iT Auxem^tXftn^ 
i.  p.  174.  the  ParL'  edition,  published  in  1743,  in  410. 

[^]  Sec,  for  an  account  of  Chrqdegangus,  the  HisHKre 
Liter r aire  de  la  France^  torn.  iv.  p.  128.  Calmet,  Histoit^ 
de  Lorraine^  torn.  i.  p.  513.  Acta  Sanctor,  toni.  i.  hUrtth 
p.  452.  The  rule  which  he  prescribed  to  his  canons^  may  bs 
seen  in  Le  Coinit/s  Antilles  Francor.  Eccles,  torn.  v.  «J  A* 
757.  sect.  1^^ )  as  also  in  the  Concilia  Labbei,  torn.  vii.  1444* 
He  is  not,  however,  the  author  of  the  rule  which  is  publisbeo 
in  his  name,  in  the  Sfiicilegium  veter,  Scriptor,  tonj.  i.  p.  565* 
LoNGUEVAJ.,  in  his  Histoire  de  fEgiise  Gallicane^  torn.  i^« 
p.-  435.  has  given  a  neat  and  elegant  abridgement  of  the  rul^ 
of  Chrodegangus. 

[i&]  See  LuD.  Akt.  Murator.  Antiq.  Italiear.  medii  et^U 
torn.  V.  p.  185  ;  as  also  Lud.  Tuomaisin'.  Disciplina  Eccles^ 
Vet.  et  Nov,  part  1.  lib.  iii.  I'he  design  of  this  initiluti^''* 
wa*J  truly  excellent.  The  authors  of  it,  justly  shocked  at  tb* 
vicious  manners  of  a  licentious  clergy,  hoped  that  this  o^*^ 
Tnstitution  would  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  irregulariti^ 
Kji  that  order,  by  delivering  them  from  the  cares,  anxieti*** 
and  occupations  of  this  present  life.  But  the  event  has  sbc^** 
how  much  these  pious  hopes  have  been  disapp 'Rioted. 
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subjected  to  this  rule  the  clergy  of  iWL/z^  not  on-C  e  ^j  t. 

ART    II. 


Ij-  added  to  their  religious  ceremonies  the  custom  .>       '  * 


of  singing  hyians  and  anthems  to  God,  at  cetain 
hours,  and  probably  a  variety  of  rites,  but  also, 
by  his  example,  excited  the  Francs,  the  Italians, 
and  the  Germans,  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
their  zeal  in  favour  of  the  canons j  to  erect  mo- 
nasteries for  them,  and  to  introduce  their  rule  in- 
to their  respective  countries. 

XV.  The  supreme  dominion  over  the  church  The  autho. 
^d  its  possessions  was  vested  in  the  emperors  and^'y  °^  ^^^ 
kings,  both  in  the  eastern  and  the  vvestern  world,  pontif*  h- 
The  sovereignty  of  the  Grecian  emperors,  in  this™^<^^ 
respect,  has  never  been  contested ;   and  though dilw*" to" 
the  partizans  of  the  Roman  pontifs  endeavour  lo^^^o'^^h* 
render  dubious  the  supremacy  of  the  Latin  mo-    ^ 
narchs  over  the  church,  yet  this  supremacy  is  too 
manifest  to  be  disputed  by  such  as  have  consider- 
ed the  matter  attentively  \i\ ,  and  it  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  wisest  and  most  candid  writers,  even 
of  the  Romish  communion.  Adrian  L  in  a  coun- 
cil of  bishops  assembled  at  Rome^  conferred  upon 
Charlemagne,  and  his  successors,  the  right  of  e- 
lection  to  the  see  of  Ro?ne  [>6];  and  diough  neither 
Charlemagne,  nor  his  son  Lewis,  were  willing  to 
exercise  this  power  in  all  its  extent,  by  naming 
and  creating  the  pontif  upon  every   vacancy,  yet 
they  reserved  the  right  of  approving  and  confirm- 
ing the  person  that  was  elected  to  that  high  dig- 
nity by  the  priests  and  people  :  nor  was  the  con- 
secration of  the  elected  pontif  of  the  least  vali- 
dity, unless  performed  in  presence  of  the  empe- 

R  2  ror's 

[»]  For  an  accurate  account  of  the  rights  of  the  Grecian^ 
emperors   in  religious  matters,  we  refer  the  reader  to  LequI- 
£y*S  Oriens  Cbristtanus^  torn.  i.  p.  136. 

[i^]  This  j^tt  is  mentioned  by  Axastasius  :  it  has  JKcn 
preserved  by  Yvo  and  Gratian',  and  has  been  the  subject 
#f  a  multitude  of  treatises. 
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c  E  N  T.ror's  ambassadors  [/].  The  Roman  pontifs  obeyed 

p  A^t"  II.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  emperots,  received  their  judicial 
<  ■  ■  V      *  decisions  as  of  indispensable  obligation,  and  exe- 
cuted them  with  the  utmost  punctuality  and  sub- 
mission [m'].     The  kings  of  the  Francs  appointed 
extraordinary  judges,  v\hom  they  called  envoys^ 
to  inspect  into  the  lives  and  irianners*of  the  clergy, 
superior  and  inferior,  to  take  cognizance  of  their 
contests,  to  terminate  their  disputes,  to  enact  laws 
concerning  the  public  worship,  and  to  punish  the 
crimes  of  the  sacred  order,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
other  citizens  [n\.     All  churches  also,  and  mo- 
nasteries, were  obliged  to  pay  to  the  public  trea- 
sury a  tribute  proportioned  to  their  respective 
lands  and  possessions,  except  such  as,  by  the  pure 
favour  of  the  supreme  powers,  were  graciously 
exempted  from  this  general  tax  [p]. 
Confined*        XVI.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Latin  emne- 
JJ^|^J^]J^'  rors  did  not  assume  to  themselves  the  administra- 
tion of  the  church,  or  the  cognizance  and  deci- 
sion of  controversies  that  were  purely  of  a  reli- 
gious nature.     They  acknowledged,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  these  matters  belonged  to  the  tribunal 
of  the  Roman  pontif  and  of  the  ecclesiastical 

coun- 

[/]  Sec  ?\TAril.Loy,  C(^mm,  in  Ordincm  Romanum^  Musei 
halici,  to:n.  li.  p.  113.  Muratori  Droits  dt  t  Empirt  str 
tEtat  Tcclesiosttque^  P*  ^7* 

\m\  This  ha*,  been  amply  demonstrated  by  Baluzius,  i> 
his  Pra:f.  ad  Capitular  ia  Return  Francorum^  sect.  21. 

[«]  Sre  Mi'RATORi  Ant'jq,  ha!,  medii  a-vi,  torn.  i.  Diss.  »S' 
p.  470.  Franc,  dc-  Rcyk,  De  Missis  Dominicis^  cap.  x.  p.  44* 
rap.  viii.  p.  JiR.  134.  168.  195. 

[0]  S-i'   IMuHViORi   Anii{,  Ital.   mcdii  ievi,  torn.  \,D'*^^' 
3tvii.  p.    296.     See   also  the   collection  of  the  various  piece* 
that  were  published  on  cccnslonof  the  dispute  between  Le^'^* 
jiV.  and   clt:rey,  relating   to  the  immunities  of  that  ordef 
in  France,     1  hese  pieces  were  printed  at   the  Hague  in  ti»c 
year    1751,  11  seven  volumes,  8vo,  under  the  following  tit^** 
Ecrits  pour  e:  contre  ics  inimuniUs  pretendues  par  le  CUrge  ^{ 
France, 


i 
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councils  [/>].     But  this  jurisdiction  of  the  pontif  c  e  n  t. 
was  confined  within  narrow  limits ;  he  could  de-  p  ^^^\  j j^ 
cide  Nothing  by  his  sole  authority,  but  was  ob* 
liged  to  convene  a  council  when  any  religious  dif- 
ferences were  to  be  terminated  by  an  authorita- 
tive judgment.      Nor  did  the  provinces,  when 
any  controversy  arose,  wait  for  the  decision  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome ;  but  assembled,  by  their  own 
authority,  their  particular  councils,  in^\^hich  the 
bishops  gave  their  thoughts,  with  the  utmost  free- 
dom, upon  the  points  in  debate,  and  voted  often 
in  direct  opposition  to  what  was  known  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  Roman  pontif :  all  which  is  evi- 
dent from  what  passed  in  the  councils  assembled 
by  the  Francs  and  Germans,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  celebrated  controversy  concerning  the 
use  and  worship  of  images.    It  is  further  to  be 
observed,  that  the  power  of  conveninj^  councils, 
and  the  right  of  presiding  in  them,  were  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  emperors  and  sovereign  ^princes 
in  whose  dominions  these  assemblies  were  held ; 
and  that  no  decrees  of  any  council  obtained  the 
force  of  laws,  until  they  were  approved  and  con- 
firmed by  the  supreme  magistrate  [^].  Thus  was 
the  spiritual  authority  oi  Rome  wisely  bounded  by 
the  civil  power ;  but  its  ambitious  pontifs  fretted 
nnder  the  imperial  curb,  and  eager  to  break  loose 
their  bonds,  left  no  means  unemployed  for  that 
purpose.       Nay,   they   formed   projects,   which 
seemed  less  the  effects  of  ambition  than  of  phrenzy ; 
for  they  claimed  a  supreme  dominion^  not   only 
over  the  church,  but  also  over  kings  themselvcb, 

R  3  and 

[^]Scc  the  Dissertation  of  Charlemagne,  De  Imaginibuj^ 
lib.  i.  cap.  iv.  p.  48.  edit.  Heumann, 

[f  J  All  this  is  ixxWf  and  admirably  demonstrated  by  B  VLU- 
Zius,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Cafiituiaria^  or  laws  of  the  kiii»;s 
of  the  Fraucs,  and  is  also  amply  illustrated  in  that  woik. 
6ec  also  J.  Basnage,  HiUQire  dc  I'Egiise^  torn.  i.  n.  i^::. 
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c  E  N  T.and  pretended  to  reduce  the  whole  universe  under 
p  A  \"t  11  their  ghostly  jurisdiction.     However  extravagant 
*■■    V       these  pretensions  were,  they  were  followed  hy  the 
most  vigoious  efforts,  and  the  wars  and  tumults 
that  arose  in  the  following  century,  contributed 
much  to  render  these  effoits  successful. 
Grecian  XVIL  If  wc  tum  our  t ycs  towards  the  writers 

"riicrf.  of  this  century,  we  shall  find  very  few  that  stand 
distinguished  in  the  lists  of  fame,  either  on  ac- 
count of  erudition  or  genius.  Among  the  Greeks, 
the  following  only  seem  worthy  of  mention. 

Germanus,  bishop  of  Constantinople^  the  great- 
est part  of  whose  high  renown  was  due  to  his  vio- 
lent zeal  for  image  worship  [r]. 

CosxMAS,  bishop  of  yerusalem^  who  acquired 
some  reputation  by  his  Lyriac  vein,  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  religion,  and  employed  in  compo- 
sing hymns  for  public  and  private  devotion. 

George  Syncellus  and  Theophanes,  who 
are  not  the  least  considerable  among  the  writers 
of  the  Buzantine  history,  though  they  be  in  all 
respects  infinitely  below  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Latin  historians. 

But  the  writer,  who  surpassed  all  his  contempo- 
raries among  the  Greeks  and  Orientals,  was  John 
D  vMASCES'US,  a  man  of  genius  and  eloquence, 
who,  in  a  variety  of  productions  full  of  erudition^ 
exp'amed  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  and  illustra- 
ted the  main  and  capital  points  of  the  Christian 
doctrine.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  eminent  talents  of  this  great  man  were 
tainted  with  that  sordid  superstition,  and  that  ex- 
cessive veneration  for  the  ancient  fathers,  that 
were  the  reigning  defects  of  the  age  he  lived  in, 
not  to  mention  his  wretched  method  of  explaining 

the 

[r]  See  RiCH.  SiMON»  Critique  di  U  Bibliotbet^ue  Ecciesi^ 
ascique  de  M,J)ii  Pin,  tom.  i.  p.  270. 
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the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  according  to  the  prin-  cent. 
ciples  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  [x].  pa^^t  ir. 

XVII.  The  first  place  among  the  Latin  writers  ^-    v      > 
is  due  to  Charlemagke,  whose  love  of  letters  ^'"J^^^ 
was  one  of  the  bright  ornaments  of  his  imperial  writcn. 
dignity.     The  laws  which  are  known  by  the  title 
oi  Capiiulariay  viith  several  Epistles  J   and  a  Book 
concerning  Images^  are  attributed  to  this  prince  ; 
though  it  seems  highly  probable,  that  the  most 
of  these  compositions  were  drawn  up  by  other 
pens  [/]. 

After  this  learned  prince,  we  may  justly  place 
venerable  Bede,  so  called  from  his  illustrious  vir- 
tues [tfj  ;  Alcuin  [t£;],  the  preceptor  of  Char-* 
I.IMAGNE  ;  Paulinus  of  AquUcia  [.rj,  who  were 
all  distinguished  by  their  laborious  application, 
and  their  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  learning 
and  science,  and  who  treated  the  various  branches 
of  literature,  that  were  known  in  this  century 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  us,  that  it  was 
the  infelicity  of  the  times,  rather  than  the  want 
of  genius,  that  hindered  them  from  arising  to 
higher  degrees  of  perfection  than  what  they  at- 
tained to.     Add  to  these,  Boniface,  of  whom  we 

R  4  have 

[/]  Batle  Diction,  torn.  11.  p.  950  *,  as  also  the  account  of 
Ae  writiDgf  of  John  Damascekus,  which  is  published  in  Lb 
QSJULN^s  edition  of  his  works,  and  was  composed  by  Lko 
Allatius. 

10  Sec  Jo.  A.  FaBRICII  Bibliotbeca  meJii  revi  Lnt.  torn. 
*-p.  936.  Hisioire  Litteraire  dt  France^  tomk  iv.  p,  378. 

[arj  See  the  Acta  Sanctorum^  torn.  yJprii.  p.  866.  (Jen,  Die- 
f»Mrj,  at  the  article  B£DK.  A  list  of  the  writings  of  thit 
▼eoerable  Briton^  composed  by  himself,  is  published  by  Mu- 
1tAT0Ri«in  his  ^ntiq,  italic,  medii  tcvi^  torn.  iii.  p.  825. 

[w]  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France^  torn.  iv.  p.  295.  Gen.  Dic^ 
^•ry^  at  the  article  Alcuin.  Catklixot,  who  has  dis- 
covered the  treatise  of  Alcuin,  De  Pr^cessione  Spit  it  us  8. 
*hich  has  never  been  published,  is  preparing  an  edition  of  all 
the  works  of  that  learned  writer,  bee  the  Hist.  Litteraire  de 
M  France^  torn.  viii.  Prof.  p.  10. 

[«]  Sec  Hut.  Litteraire,  &c.  torn.  iv.  p.  2S6.  -*jV/j  Sanci. 
^^^*\.  Januar.  p.  713. 
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CENT,  have  already  spoken:  Eginard,  the  celebrated 
p  ^^J"'  author  of  the  Life  of  Charlemagne^  and  other  pro- 
ductions ;  Paul,  the  deacon,  who  acquired  a  con- 
siderable and  lasting  reputation  by  his  History  qf 
the  Lombards,  his  Book  of  Homilies y  and  his  mis- 
cellaneous labours;  Ambrose  Authpert,  whd* 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Revelations  y  and 
Theodulphus,  bishop  of  Orleans  \  and  thus  wc 
shall  have  a  complete  list  of  all  the  writers  wha 
acquired  any  degree  of  esteem  in  this  century 
by  their  literary  productions,  either  sacred  or  pro* 
ftne* 


CHAP.    m. 

Concerning  tbe  doctrine  of  the  Christian  cburcb  dw^ 

rin^  this  century. 

I.  rnpHE  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity 
tian*doc- "         1     wcrc,  as  yet,  respected  and  preserved  in 
trine  ediy  the  thcological  Writings  both  of  the  Greeks   and 
^'^^^'^ '  Latins,  as  seems  evident   from  the   discourse  of 
John  Damascenus  concerning  tbe  orthodox  faitb^ 
and  the  confession  of  faith  which  was  drawn  up 
by  Charlemagne  [j].     The  pure  seed  of  celes- 
tial truth  was,  however,  choked  by  a  monstrous 
und  incredible,  quantity  of  noxious  weeds.     Th 
rational  simplicity  ot  the  Christian  worship  was 
corrupted  hy  an  idolatrous  veneration  for  images, 
und  other  superstitious  inventions,  and  the  sacred* 

'flame 

[j]  See  the  trcalise  of  this  prince,  Concerning  images^ 
hook  ill.  p.  259.  cd.  Heumanni.  Of  the  Greek  writers^the' 
reader  may  consult  Micu.  bvsCELLUs's  Confession  of  faitb^ 
}iublished  by  Montfaucok,  in  his  Bibiiutheca  Coisliniana^ 
jj.  90  :  and  among  the  Latins,  An  expcsition  of  the princtpat 
iloctrine  of  tbe  Cbriitian  religion^  cumpobed  by  BuNiiJ^lCTy 
ubbot  of  Aniane^  and  pubhsbed  by  Haluzius^  in  his  Mis" 
ceItanea^Xou\,  v.  p.  ^G  ;  as  also  the  Crccdoi  Leo  III.  publish* 
id  ill  the  same  wuik,  ii>m,  vii.  p.  18.- 
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flame  of  divine  charity  was  extinguished  by  the  cent. 
violent   contentions  and  animosities  which  thCp  ^'!|J'jj^ 
progress  of  these  superstitions  occasioned  in  the  <■    ^      1 
church.     All  acknowledged  the  efficacy  of  our 
Saviour's  merits :  and  yet  all,  one  way  or  another, 
laboured,  in  effect,  to  diminish  the  persuasion  of 
this  efficacy  in  the  minds  of  men,  by  teaching, 
that  Christians  might  appease  an  offended  deity 
by  voluntary  acts  of  mortification,  or  by  gifts  and 
oblations  lavished  upon  the  church,  and  by  ex- 
horting such  as  were  desirous  of  salvation  to  place 
their  confidence  in  the  works  and  merits  of  the 
saints.     Were  we  to  enlarge  upon  all  the  absur- 
dities and  superstitions  which  were  invented  to 
flatter  the  passions  of  the  misguided  multitude, 
nd  to  increase,  at  the  expence  of  reason  and 
hristianity,  the  opulence  and  authority  of  a  li- 
cir^ntious  clergy;  such  an  immense  quantity  of 
o^ous  materials  would  swell  this  work  to  an  enor- 
xnous  size. 

n.  The  piety  in  vogue  during  this  and  some  The  piety 
succeeding  ages  consisted  in  building,  and  em-^^°^ 
^llishing  churches  and  chapels,  in  endowing  mo- 
laasteries,  erecting  basilics,  hunting  after  the  re- 
lics of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  treating  them  with 
^n  excessive  and  absurd  veneration,  in  procuring 
the  intercession  of  the  saints  by  rich  oblations  or 
superstitious  rites,  in  worshipping  images,  in  pil- 
grimages to  those  places  which  were  esteemed  holy, 
and  chiefly  to  Palestine^^^nd  such  like  absurd  and 
extravagant  practices  and  institutions.   The  pious 
Christian,  and  the  profligate  transgressor,  shewed 
equal  zeal  in  the  performance  of  these  superstitious 
services,  which  were  looked  upon  as  of  the  high- 
est efficacy  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  eternal 
salvation;  they  were  performed  by  the  latter  as 
an  expiation  for  their  crimes,  and  a  mean  of  ap- 
peasing an  oflfended  deity;  and  by  the  former 
vith  a  view  to  obtain,  from  above,  the  good 

things 
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c  E  N  T.  things  of  this  life,  and  an  easy  and   commodiotM 

p  ^1 II  P^'^^'^^S^  ^0  ^^f^  eternal.  The  true  genuine  religion 
^ — . — ^^of  5esus,  if  we  excent  a  few  of  its  doctrines  con- 
tained  in  the  C/.^.f/f,.was  utterly  unknown  in  this 
century,  not  only  to  the  multitude  in  general,  but 
also  to  the  doctors  of  the  first  rank  and  eminence 
in  the  church,  and  the  consequences  of  this  cor- 
rupt ignorance  were  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
virtue.  All  orders  of  men,  regardless  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  morality,  of  the  duties  of  the  gospel, 
and  of  the  culture  and  improvement  of  their 
minds,  rushed  headlong  with  a  perfect  security 
into  all  sorts  of  wickedness,  from  the  delusire 
hopes,  that  by  the  intercession  and  prayers  of  the 
saints,  and  the  credit  of  the  priests  at  the  throne 
of  God,  they  would  easily  obtain  the  remission  of 
their  enormities,  and  render  the  Deity  propitious. 
This  dismal  account  of  the  religion  and  morals  of 
the  eighth  century,  is  confirmed  by  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  all  the  historians  who  have 
written  concerning  that  period. 
Etfgettcai  III.  The  Greeks  were  of  opinion,  that  the  holy 
or  cxpUna-  scrfpturcs  had  been  successfully  interpreted  and 
jogy.  explained  by  the  ancient  commentators,  and 
therefore  imagined,  that  they  rendered  a  most 
important  service  to  the  students  in  divinity^ 
when,  without  either  judgment  or  choice,  they 
extracted  or  compiled  from  the  works  of  these 
admired  sages  their  explanatory  observations  on 
the  sacred  writings.  The  commentary  of  John 
Damascenus  upon  the  epistles  of  St  Paul,  which 
was  taken  from  the  writings  of  Chrysostom 
is  alone  sufficient  to  serve  as  a  proof  of  the 
little  discernment  with  which  these  compilations 
were  generally  made. 

The  Latin  expositors  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  according  to  the  differentijlature  of  their 
pmductions.  in  the  first,  we  place  those,  writers 
who,  iifter  the  example  of  the  Greeks,  employed 

their 
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their  labour  in  collecting  into  one  body  the  inter-  cent. 
pretations  and  commentaries  of  the    ancients,  p  ^^  ^^  t'il 
Bede  distinguished  himself  among  the  expositors '-   v      * 
of  this  class  by  his  explications  of  the  epistles  of 
St  Paul,  drawn  from  the  writings  of    Augus- 
TiN  and  others  [2].     Still  more  estimable  are  the 
writers  of  the  second  class,  who  made  use  of  their 
own  penetration  and  sagacity  in  investigating  the 
sense  of  the  holy  scriptures.      Such  as  Alcuin, 
Ambrose  Authpert,  the   expositors  of  the  Re- 
velation^ nay,  and  Bede  also,  w^ho   belongs,  in 
reality,  to  both  classes.      It  must,  however,  be 
3x:knowledged,  that  all  these  commentators  were 
destitute  of  the  qualities  that  are  essential  to  the 
sacred  critic  ;  for  we  find  them  in  their  explica- 
rions  neglecting  entirely  the  natural  sense  of  the 
'Words  of  scripture,  and  running  blindfold  after  a 
certain  hidden  and  mystical  meaning,  which,  to 
use  their  jargon,  they  usually  divided  into  allego- 
rical^  anagogicaU  and  tropological  [a]  ;   and  thus 
they  delivered  their  own  rash  fictions  and  crude 
fancies,  as  the  true  and  genuine  sentiments  of  the 
sacred  writers.     Of  this  we  are  furnished  with 
many  examples  in  Alcuin*s    commentary  on  St 
John;  Bede*s  allegorical  illustrations  of  the  books  of 
Samuel ;  and  Charlemagne's  book  concerning  ima- 
gesy  in  which  various  passages  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures are  occasionally  explained  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  times  [i]. 

IV.  The  veneration  of  Charlemagne  for  the  charit. 
sacred  writings  was  carried  to  such  an  excessive  ^^f^'*^,^^ 

length,  ttudy  of  the 

•oiptures. 

[«*!  See,  for  an  account  of  the  commentaries  of  Bede, 
Rich.  Simon,  Critique  dt  la  Bibliotb,  Ecclesiast.  de  M  Du 
PlK,  torn.  i.  p.  280.  See  also  BuDis:  Exftiicttio  Genescos  ex 
Hfrihas  in  MarteneV  Tbesaur,  j4necdut.  torn.  v.  p.  ni. 
*i6.  140.  and  his  interpretation  oi  Habakkuk^  ibid.  p.  295.  • 

M  Sec  Carolus  Magnus  T)**  Imaginibus^  lib.  i.  p.  138. 

[A]  Sec  the  same  imperial  author,  book  1.  p.  84.  91.  123, 
^^7-  i^i'  i3Z'  '36- 138. 145.  160.  164,  i6j,  &c. 
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c  E  N  T.  length  [c],  as  to  persuade  that  monarch,  that  they 
p  A  ji  T II.  contained  the  latent  seeds   and  principles  of  all 
*     y      '  arts  and  sciences ;   an  opinion,  no  doubt,  which 
he  early   imbibed  from   the   lessons   of  his  pre- 
ceptor Alcuin,  and  the   other  divines  who  fre- 
quented  his  court  [d].      Hence  the  zeal   with 
which  that  prince  excited  and  encouraged  the 
more  learned  among  the  clergy  to  direct  their 
pious  labours  towards  the  illustration  of  the  holy 
scriptures.     Several  laws  which  he  published  to 
encourage  this  species  of  learning  are  yet  extant, 
as  also  various  monuments  of  his  deep  solicitude 
about  the  advancement  and  propagation  of  Chris- 
tian knowledge  [e"].  And  lest  the  faults  that  were 
to  be  found  in  several  places  of  the  Latin  tran- 
slation of  the  scnptures  should  prove  an  obstacle 
to  the  execution  and  accomplishment  of  his  pious 
views,  he  employed  Alcuin  in  correcting  these 
errors,  and  is  said,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  to 
have  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  in  the 
same  learned  and  pious  work  [/J.     It  is  alio  to 
his  encouragement  and  direction,  that  some  wri- 
ters attribute  the  first  German  translation  of  the 
sacred  writings,  though  others  contend,  that  this 
honour  is  due  to  his  son  and  successor  Lewis,  sur- 
named  the  Meek. 
Mincsiu        V.  This  zeal  and  industry  of  the  emperor  con- 
J^J^    tributed,  no  doubt,  to  rouze  from   their  sloth  a 
prudent  ap-lazy  and  ignorant  clergy,  and  to  raise  up  a  spirit 
£!^of    of  application  to  literary   pursuits.     We  cannot, 
tittiempc-  however,  help  observing,  that  this  laborious  prince 
"*"•  imprudently  established  certain  customs,  and  con- 

firmed others,  which  had  a  manifest  tendency   to 
defeat,  in  a  great  measure,   his   laudable   designs 

of 

[r]  See  Carolus  Magnus,  De  Imagin.  lib.  i.  p.  231.  236. 

f^]  fo.  Frickius,  De  Canone  Scri/aura  Sacra,  p.  184. 

[^]  Baronius  Annal.  ad  A.  dcclxxviii.  n.  xxvii.  Jo. 
A.  Fabricius,  Bib/iotb.  Lat.  medii  crvt^  torn.  i.  p.  950. 
Jac.  Usserius,  De  sacris.et  scripturis  9>ernacuL  p.  110, 

[/]  J*  A.  Fabricii  BibL  Lat.  medii  a:vi,  torn.  i.  p.  950. 
Usserius,  Desacris  et  script ur it  vernacuL  p.  110. 
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of  promoting  Christian  knowledge.  He  con-c  e  n  t 
finned  the  practice  already  in  use,  of  reading  andp^^'"*|,, 
explaining  to  the  people,  in  the  public  assemblies, 
certain  portions  only  of  the  scriptures  ;  and  re- 
duced the  different  methods  of  worship  followed 
in  different  churches  into  one  fixed  rule,  which 
was  to  be  observed  with  the  most  perfect  unifor- 
mity in  all  [^].     Persuaded  also  that  few  of  the 

clergy 

[jf]  They  who  imagine  that  the  portions  of  scripture  which 
are  still  explained,  every  year,  to  Christians  in  their  religious 
tssemblies,  were    selected   for  that  purpose  by  the  order  of 
CHARLE>fAGK£,   are  undoubtedly  mistaken  ^  since  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  in  the  preceding  ages  there  were  certain  portions  of 
icripture  set  apart  for  each  day  of  worship  in  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Latin  churches.  See  Jo.  Hfnri.  I'hameri  Scbed'tasma 
itfirigine  et  dignitate  pericoparum  qua:  Evangelta  et  Epuiolge 
vulgo  vocantur.  See  also  J.  Franc.  Buddei  Isagoge  ad  Tbeo' 
hgiam^  tom.  li.  p.  1640.  It  must,  however,  be  contess<-d,  that 
Charlemagne  introduced  some  new  regulations  into  this 
part  of  divine  service  ;  for  whereas,  before  his  time,  the  Latin 
cWches   differed  from  each  other   iii    several  instances  of 
ibe  public  worship,  and  particularly  in  .this,  that  the  same 
portions  of  scripture  were  not  read  and  explained  in  them  all, 
p  published  a   solemn  edict,  commanding  ail  the  rcligiou* 
Sttemblies  within  his  territories  to  conform  themselves  to  the 
^le  of  worship  and  divine  service  established  in  the  church  of 
t^ome.  With  respect  to  the  portions  of  scripture  which  we  call 
the  epistles  and  gospels^  and  which,^om  the  time  of  CiiARlJC- 
^^ACNE  down  to  us,  continue  to  be  used  in  divine  worship, 
>t  is  certain  that  they  were  read  in  the   church  of  Rome  so 
«»rly  as  the  sixth  century.     It  is  also  certain^  that  this  prince 
^as  extremely  careful  in  reforming  the  service  of  the  Latin 
churches,  and  appointed  the  form  of  worship  used  at  Rome  to 
fcc  observed  in  them  all.     Hence  the  churches,  which  did  not 
•dopt  the  Roman  rituiil,  have  different  epistles  zn^  gospels  from 
*Wc  which  are  used  by  us  and    the  other  western  churches, 
^ho  were    commanded    by   CharlemacnK   to  imitate   the 
Roman  service.     The  church  of  Corbetta  is   an  example   cf 
*bii.  as  may   be  seen  in  Muratori's  Antiq,  hal,  tom.  iv. 
r*  836',   and  also  the  church  of  Alilariy  which  follows  the  rite 
^St  Ambrose.     If  any   are  desirous  to  know  what  epistles 
^^^ gospels  vftfe  used  by  the  Franks  and  other  western  churches 
»^<f«>re  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  they  have  only  to  con- 
**jU  the   Calendars  published   by   MarteNE,  in  his  Tbesaur, 
^necdot.  tom.  v.  p.  66,  the  Discourses  of  B£t}E,  published 
")  the  same  work,  tom.  v.  p.  339.  and  Mabillon,  De  An* 
''jv^  Liturgla  Gallicana  ;  to  all  which  may  be  added  FeyRAT, 
^ntiquit^s  de  la  Cbapelle  de  Roi  de  France^  p.  566. 
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CENT,  clergy  were  capable  of  explaining  with  perspi* 
p^"^!!  cuity    and  judgment  the  portions  of  scripture 
*»     y    ■■'  which  are  distinguished  in  the  ritual  by  the  name 
of  epistle  and  gospel,   he  ordered  Paul   Deacqk 
and  Alcuin  to  compile,  from  the  ancient  doctors 
of  the  church,  bomilies^  or  discourses   upon  the 
epistles  and  gospels,  which   a  stupid  and  igno- 
rant set  of  priests  were  to  commit  to  memory,  and 
recite  to  the  people.     This  gave  rise  to  that  fe- 
mous  collection,  which  went  by  the  title  of  the 
homiliarium  of  Charlemagne  [i&],  and  which  being 
followed  as  a  model  by  many  productions  of  the 
same  kind,  composed  by  private  persons  from  a 
principle  of  pious  zeal,  contributed  much  to  nou-^ 
rish  the  indolence,  and  to  perpetuate  the  igno* 
ranee  of  a  worthless  clergy  [t].    The  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity of  this  great  prince  did  not  stop   here ;  for 
.  he  ordered  the  lives  of  the  principal  saints  to  be 
written  in  a  moderate  volume,   of  which  copies 
were  dispersed  throughout  his  dominions,  that  the 
people  might  have  in  the  dead,  examples  of  piety 
and  virtue,  which  were  no  where  to  be  found 
among  the  living.    All  these  projects  and  designs 
were  certainly  formed  and  executed  with  upright 
and  pious  intentions,  and,  considering  the  state 

of 

[/&]  See,  for  an  account  of  tliis  book  of  Homilies^  the  learn- 
ed SeelEn's  Select  a  Litter  aria  ^  p.  252. 

[/' ]  Alan,  abbot  of  Tarfa  and  halyy  wrote  in  this  century 
an  enormous  Book  of  HomUies^  the  preface  to  which  is  pub- 
lished by  Bernard  Pezius,  in  the  Tbejaur,  Anecdot,  torn.  vi« 
part  I.  p.  83.  In  the  following  age  several  works  under  the 
52 me  title  were  composed  by  learned  men  \  one  by  Hagmo^ 
of  Ralberuadty  which  is  still  extant;  another  by  Rabakus 
Maurus,  at  the  request  of  the  emperor  Lotuaire  \  and  a 
thiid  by  HlcRicus,  mentioned  by  Pezius  in  the  work  above 
quoted,  p.  93.  All  these  were  wrote  in  Latin.  The  famous 
Ottfrid,  ot*  Weissenbourgy  was  the  first  who  composed  a 
^  Book  of  Homiites  in  the  Teutonic  language  ;  for  an  account 

of  this  work,  which  xvas  written  in  the  ninth  century,  see 
Lambecius,  De  Bibliotbeca  Vindobon.  ^uguita^  torn*  ii.  cap. 
r,  p.  419. 
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of  things  in  this  century,  were,  in  several  respects,  c  e  n  t. 
both  useful  and  necessary ;  they,  however,  con-  p  ^^["^  j^ 
trary  to  the   emperor's   intention,    contributed,' — ^^^ 
undoubtedly,  to  encourage  the  priests  in  their 
chminal  sloth,  and  their  shameful  neglect  of  the 
study  of  the  scriptures.     For  the  greatest  part  .of 
them  employed  their  time  and  labour  only  upon 
those  parts  of  the  sacred  writings,  which  the  em- 
peror had  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  churches, 
and  explained   to   the   people;    and   never  at- 
tempted  to  exercise  tlieir  capacities  upon  the 
rest  of  the  divine  word.     The  greatest  part  of 
the  clergy  also,  imjtead  of  composing  themselvef? 
the  discourses  they  recited  in  public,  confined 
themselves  to  their  book  of  homiliev,  that  was 
published  by   the  authority  of  their  sovereign, 
and  thus  let  their  talents  lie  uncultivated  and  un- 
employed. 

VI.  None  of  the  Latins  carried  their  tlieolo-Tiic  «ute 
gical  enterprizes  so  far  as  to  give  a  complete,  ^^coIoct"^ 
connected,  and  accurate  system  of  the  various 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
comprehend,  under  this  title,  the  various  dis- 
courses concerning  the  person  and  nature  of 
Christ,  which  were  designed  to  refute  the  errors 
of  Felix  [k]  and  Elipand,  or  to  combat  the 
opinions  which  were  now  spread  abroad  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  Holy  Ghost  [/],  and  several 
other  points;  since  these  discourses  afford  no 
proofs  either  of  precision  or  diligence  in  their 

authors. 

V^  [^]  The  doctrirt  taught  by  Fkijx,  bishop  of  Urgeih^ 
and  bis  disciple  Elipand,  archbishop  of  Toii^o,  was,  that 
JjlSDS  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  not  by  nature,  but  by  a- 
doption.  This  doctrine  was  also  intimately  connected  with  the 
Nestorian  hypothesis,  and  was  condemned,  in  this  century, 
.  by  the  synod  of  Ratishon,  and  the  councils  of  Francfori  and 
Frioui. 

tt^  [/]  The  error  now  published  relating  to  the  Hofy  Ghost 
was,  that  it  proceeded  from  the  father  only^  and  not  from  thft 
father  and  the  son. 
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CENT  authors.  The  labours  and  industry  of  the  A 
p  a\"t  II.  vii^cs  of  this  age  were  totally  employed  in  col 
lecting  the  opinions  and  authorities  of  they^^j 
by  whom  are  meant  the  theological  writers  of  th 
first  six  centuries ;  and  so  blind  and  servile  nva 
their  veneration  for  these  doctors,  that  they  « 
garded  their  dictates  as  infallible,  and  thei 
writings  as  the  boundaries  of  truth,  beyon 
which  reason  was  not  permitted  to  push  its  it 
searches.  The  Irish  or  ?Hibemians,  who  in  tlii 
century  were  known  by  the  name  of  Scots^  wer 
the  only  divines  who  refused  to  dishonour  thei 
reason  by  submitting  it  impUcitly  to  the  dictate 
of  authority.  Naturally  subtile  and  sagacious 
they  applied  their  philosophy,  such  as  it  was,  t 
the  illustration  of  the  truth  and  doctrines  of  rf 
ligion  ;  a  method  which  was  almost  generally  ab 
horred  and  exploded  in  all  other  nations  [m]. 

Tb 

{_m']  That  the  Hibernians,  who  were  called  Scots  in  tlii 
century,  were  lovers  of  learning,  and  distinguished  themiclve 
in  these  times  of  ignorance,  by  the  culture  of  the  sciences  bi 
yond  all  the  other  lHuropean  nations,  travelling  through  tb 
most  distant  lands,  both  with  a  view  to  improve  and  to  con 
municate  their  knowledge,  is  a  fact  with  which  I  have  Ion 
been  acquainted,  as  we  see  them,  in  the  raost  authentic  r^ 
cords  of  antiquity,  discharging,  with  the  highest  reputatic 
and  applause,  the  function  of  doctor  in  Francr,  Germany^  iti 
Jialy,  both  during  this  and  the  following  century.  But  tba 
these  Hibernians  were  the  first  teachers  of  the  scholastic  tbto 
io^y  in  Europe^  and  so  curly  as  the  eighth  century  illu«traCec 
the  doctrines  of  religion  by  the  principles  of  philosophy,  J 
learned  but  lately  from  the  testimony  of  Eunedict,  abbot  ol 
.^niane,  in  the  province  oi  Languedoc^  who  lived  in  this  period, 
.-^nd  some  of  whose  productions  are  published  by  BaluZIUIi 
ill  the  fifth  volume  uf  his  Miscellanea,  This  learned  abtet 
in  his  Letter  to  Guarnamus,  p.  54.  expresses  himself  tjras^ 
Apud  modernos  scholasticos  (/.  e,  public  teachers,  or  school- 
masters) maxime  apud  ScoTos  est  syllogismus  delusiopii 
ut  dicant,  Trinltatem,  sicut  personarum,  ita  esse  substantia" 
**  rum  j"  (by  this  it  appears  that  the  Irish  divines  madeuseof 
a  certain  syllo;;i.sm,  which  Bkkedict  calls  delusivi^  i.  e.  fall»- 
cious  and  sopbistical,to  demonstrate  that  the/vrjofr/inthcGod- 

bcsd 
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The  Greeks  were  not  so  destitute  of  sy sterna-  cent. 
tical  divines  as  the  Latins.     John  Damascknus  p  ^^"j*  ^^^ 
coioposed  a  complete  body  of  the  Christian  doc- 
tnne  in  a  scientifical  method,  under  the  title  of 
Four  Books  concerning  tbe  Orthodox  Faith.  The  two 
kinds  of  Theology^  wluch  the  Latins  termed  scho- 
lastic and  didactic  J  were  united  in  this  laborious 
performance,  in  which  the  author  not  only  ex- 
plains the   doctrines  he  delivers  by  subtile  and 
profound  reasonings  but  also  confirms  his  expli^ 
cations  by  the  authority  of  the  ancient  doctors. 
lliis  book,  was  received  among  the  Greeks  with 
the  highest  applause^  and  was  so  excessively  ad- 
mired, that  at  length  it  came  to  be  acknowledged 
among  that  people  as  the  only   rule  of  divine 
truths     Many,  however,  complain  of  this  ap- 
plauded writer,  as  having  consulted  more»  in  his 
thieological  system^  the  conjectures  of  human  rea-^ 

son 

bcaud  were  Mstances :  a  captious  syllogism  this,  as  we  may  see 
bom  what  follows,  and  also  every  way  proper  to  throw  th'e  ig* 
xicurant  into  the  grealet  tperplexity)  ^  quatenus  si  adsenserit  iU 
^'  Lectus  auditor,  Trinitatem  esse  trium  tubstmtiarum  Deuxn, 
^  trium  derogetur  cultor  Deorum :  si  autem  abnuerit,  person* 
^  amm  denegator  culpetur.^*  It  was  with  this  miserable  piece 
of  sophistry,  that  these  subtile  divines  purzled  and  tormented 
^^^cir  disciples  and  hearers,  accusing  those  of  Tritbeism  who  ad- 
^tted  their  argument,  and  casting  the  reproach  of  Sabeiiian" 
i<n»i  upon'  those  who  rejected  it.  For  thus  they  reasoned,  or 
ffttlitr  quibbled  ;  *'  You  must  either  afiirm  or  deny  that  the 
**  three  Persons  in  the  Deity  are  three  substances.  If  >ou  af- 
'^  firxQ  it,  you  are  undoubtedly  a  Tritbeist^  and  worsliip  three 
*'  Gods  \  if  you  deny  it,  this  denial  implies  that  they  are  not 
three  ^tinct  persons,  and  thus  you  fall  into  Sabeliianism,^^ 
Akxedict  condemns  this  Hibernian  sub^lty,  and  severely  ani- 
9UBdverts  upon  the  introduction  of  it  into  theology  \  he  also  re« 
Commends  in  its  place  that  amiable  simplicity  that  is  so  con- 
^rmable  to  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  gospel :  *'  Sed  hxc 
de  fide  (says  he)  et  omnis  caliditis  versutia  simpliritate  fidei 
catholic:*  est  puritate  vitanda,  non  captiosa  intcrjcction<* 
^ -linguarum,  scacva.  impactione  interpolanda."  From  hence 
*^  appears,  that  tlie  pliilosophical  or  scholast'c  thech^ji'^y  a- 
"^ong  the  Latlas,  is  of  more  ancient  date  tl;an  is  comnioiiiy  u 
'^^tiqinrd. 
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CENT,  son,  and  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  than  t' 
p  ^^"^' , J  genuine  dictates  of  the  sacred  oracles,  and 
having,  in  consequence  of  this  method,  devial 
from  the  true  source  and  the  essential  princip 
of  theology  [n].  To  the  work  of  Damascenus  n 
mentioned,  we  may  add  his  Sacred  Parallels^ 
which  he  has  collected,  with  uncommon  care  8 
industry,  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  doctors  a 
cemingthe  various  points  of  the  Christian  relict 
We  may,  therefore,  look  upon  this  writer  as  1 
Thomas  and  Lombard  of  the  Greeks. 
Moral  wri.  VII.  None  of  the  mor^  writers  of  this  centi 
'"**•  attempted  forming  a  complete  system  of  the  c 
ties  and  virtues  of  the  Christian  life.  John,  si 
named  Carpathius,  a  Greek  writer,  compos 
$ome  exbortatory  discourses^  in  which  there  \ 
scarcely  any  marks  of  judgment  or  genius.  Amo 
the  monastic  orders  nothing  was  relished  but  1 
enthusiastic  strains  of  the  Mystics,  and  the  di 
trines  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  their  p 
tended  chief,  whose  supposititious  writings  yn 
interpreted  and  explained  by  Johannes  Darxm 
out  of  complaisance  to  the  monks  [0].  The  ] 
tin  WTiters  confined  their  labours  in  morality 
*ome  general  precepts  concerning  virtue  and  vii 
that  seemed  rather  destined  to  regulate  the  exti 
nal  actions  of  Christians,  than  to  purify  their  i 
ward  principles,  or  to  fix  duty  upon  its  proj 
foundations.  Their  precepts  also,  such  as  th 
were,  and  their  mannet  of  explaining  them,  h 
now  imbibed  a  strong  tincture  of  the  Peripatd 
philosophy,  as  appears  from  certain  treatises 
Bedje,  and  the  treatise  of  Alcuin,  concerning  w 

/ 

f«]  Jo.  HenR.  HoTTiKGER.  Bibiiotbecar.  ^adripartA 
ill.  cap.  ii.  sect.  iii.  p.  372.  Mart.  Chemkitius,  Dewtu 
utiiitate  Locor,  Commun.  p.  26. 

[0]  Jos.  Sniov  AssEMANNi  B/Mi9/6.  Oriental,  VatkonM 
i].,p.  129, 
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tue  and  vice  [/>].     That  the  people,  however,  c  e  n  t. 
might  be  animated  to  the  pursuit  of  virtue  by  thcp  /"'^  ,j^ 
(Jommanding  power  of  example,  Bede,  Florus,       m    -^ 
Alcuin,  Marc£llinus,  Ambrose  Authpert,  and 
others,  employed  their  pious  mdustry  in  writing 
the  lives  of  such  as  had  been  eminent  for  their 
piety;  and  worthy  deeds. 

Vin.  The  controversies  that  turned  upon  the  Controvcr* 
inain  and  essential  points  of  religion  were,  during"^* 
this  century,  tew  in  number,  and  scarcely  any  of 
them  managed  with  tolerable  sagacity  or  judg- 
ment.    The  greatest  part  of  the  Greeks  were  in- 
volved in  the   dispute   concerning    images,    in 
which  their  reasonings  were  utterly  destitute  of 
precision  and  perspicuity ;   while  the  Latins  era- 
ployed  their  chief  zeal  and  industry  in  confuting 
tod  extirpating  the  doctrine  of  Eupand  concern- 
ing the  person  of  Christ.     John  Damascenus 
exposed  the  errors  of  all  the  different  sects  in  a 
short,  but  useful  and  interesting  treatise  ;  he  also 
Attacked  the  Manichaeans  and  Nestorians  with  a 
particulai^  vtihemerice,  and  even  went  so  for  in  his 
jpolemic  labours,  as  to  combat  the  erroneous  doc^ 
trfne  of  the  Saracens.     In  these  compositions  we 
findseveral  proofs  of  subtilty  and  genius,  but  very 
little  of  that  clearness  and  simplicity  that  consti- 
tute the  chief  merit  of  polemic  writings.     The 
Jfews  were  left  almost  unmolested,  as  the  Christie 
ins  were  sufficiently  employed  by  the  controver- 
sies that  had  arisen  among  themselves  :  Anasta- 
tius,  abbot  of  Palestine,  made,  however,  some 
"attempts  to  subdue  the  infidelity  of  that  obstinate 
•people. 

IX.  Of  all  the  controversies  which  agitated  andTh#on>in 

perplexed  the  Christian  church  during  this  cen- *^^^*^  *^"' 
fi         L-i  •        1  1-      ^putc  cen- 

tury, that  which  arose  conceyrmng  the  worship  otccmingthe 

S  2  images  r°^**"P°** 

LP]  This  treatise  is  extant  in  the  works  of  AlCViN*,  pub- 
lished by  Q4JKR.w£TANWs,  torn.  ii.  p.  i2ii^. 
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c  E  NT.  images  in  Greece^  and  was  carried  from  then 
Part  II  j"^^  ^oth  the  castcm  and  western  provinces,  tK 
the  most  unhappy  and  pernicious  in  its  coni 
quences.  The  first  sparks  of  this  terrible  flan 
that  had  Itke  to  have  proved  fatal  both  to  tltfi  i 
terests  of  religion  and  government,  had  akea 
appeared  mider  the  reign  of  Phillipicus  Bi 
DANES,  who  was  created  emperor  of  the  Grc« 
a  little  after  the  commencement  of  this  centii: 
This  prince,  with  the  consent  of  John  patriai 
of  Constantinople^  ordered  a  picture,  which  rep 
sentcd  the  sixth  general  council,  to  be  puO 
down  from  its  place  in  the  church  of  St  Soph 
A.  D.  712;  because  this  council  had  condemn 
the  Monothelites,  whose  cause  the  emperor 
spoused  with  the  greatest  ardor  and  vehement 
Nor  did  Bardanes  stop  here ;  but  sent  imme 
ately  an  order  to  Rome  to  remove  all  images 
that  natyre  from  the  churches  and  other  phu 
of  worship.  His  orders,  however,  were  fis^  fie 
being  received  with  submission,  or  produdi 
their  designed  effect ;  on  the  contrary,  CoNsti 
tine,  the  Roman  pontif,  not  only  rejected,  bj 
formal  protest,  the  imperial  edict,  but  resolv 
to  express  his  contempt  of  it  by  his  actions  as  w 
as  his  words :  He  ordered  six  pictures,  represei 
ing  the  six  general  councils,  to  be  placed  in  t 
porch  of  St  Peter'* s  church ;  and,  that  no  act 
rebellion  or  arrogance  might  be  left  unemploye 
he  assembled  a  council  at  Kome^  in  which  he  cau 
cd  the  emperor  himself  to  be  condemned  as  an 
postate  from  tlie  true  religion.  These  first  ti 
inults  were  quelled  by  a  revolution,  which,  tl 
vcar  following,  deprived  Bardanes.  of  the  in 
perial  throne  [y]. 

X.  Tl 

{/f\  Sec  Fkkd.  Spavhkmti  Hisioria  imapnum  rfstitMti 
which  is  published  in  the  second  volume  of  his  works,  «• 
also  printed  apiirt.  jMAlMBorRo's  History  of  this  conif 
vcrsy,  which  is  lull  of  tljc  nioit  ab>urd  and  noalignant  " 
IMiRATORl  jinnali  d'  Uaiij^  torn,  i  v.  p.  221. 
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.  X.  The  dispute,  however,  broke  out  with  re-  c  e  n  t. 
doubled  fury  under  Leo  the  Isaurian,  a  prince  of  p  ^i 't  ir. 
the  greatest  resolution  and  intrepidity,  nnd  the  ^  ■    v     * 
new  tumults  it  excited  were  both  violent  andy*^^^^* 
durable.     Leo,  unable  to  bear  any  longer  thetheitau- 
cxcessive  height  to  which  the  Greeks  carried  their 
superstitious  attachment  to  the  worship  of  images, 
and  the  sharp  railleries  and  serious  reproaches 
which    this    idolatrous   service   drew   upon   the 
Christians  from  the  Jews  and  Saracens,    deter- 
mine,  by  the  most  vigorous  proceedings,  to 
loot  out  at  once  this  growing  eviL     For  this 
purpose  he  issued  out  an  edict,  A.  D.  726,  by 
vhich  it  was  ordered,  not  only  that  the  worship 
of  images  should  be  abrogated  and  relinquished, 
but  also  that  all  the   images,    except   that   of 
Christ's  crucifixion,  should  be  removed  out  of 
.the  churches  [/■].     In  this  proceeding  the  empe- 
ror acted  more  from  the  impulse  of  his  natural 
character,  which  was  warm  and  vehement,  than 
fiom  the  dictates  of  prudence,  which  avoids  pre- 
cipitancy where  prejudices  are  to  be  combated, 
and  destroys  and  mines  inveterate  superstitions 
rather  by  slow  and  imperceptible  attacks,  than 
^  open  and  violent  assaults.    The  imperial  edict 
produced  such  effects  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  frantic  enthusiasm  of  ^  supersti- 

S  3  tious 

&  [r]  In  this  account  of  the  imperial  edict,  Dr  Mosheim 
'  bllows  the  opinion  of  Baronil'S,  Fleury,  and  Le  Suer. 
Others  Biiirm,  with  more  probability,  that  this  famous  edict 
did  act  enjoin  the  pulling  down  images  every  where,  and 
ctsting  them  out  of  the  churches,  but  only  prohibitrd  the 
Flying  to  them  any  kind  of  adoration  or  worship.  It  would 
s^m  as  if  Leo  was  not,  at  first,  averse  to  the  use  ot  inia)^cs, 
>s  ornaments,  or  even  as  helps  to  devotion  and  memoiy  -, 
^  at  the  same  time  that  be  forbid  them  to  be  worshipped, 
^  ordered  them  to  be  place4  higher  in  the  churches,  {>ay 
Mine,  to  avoid  this  adoration  ^  but  afterwards  finding  thut 
^y  were  the  occasion  of  idolatry,  he  had  them  removed 
^m  the  churches  and  broken. 
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c  E  N  T.tious  people.    A  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  islandf 
p^^"'*„  of  the  Archipelago,  ravaged  a  part  oi  jlsia^  and 
^   V     ■^afterwards   reached.  Italy.     The  people,  partly 
from  their  own  ignorance,  but  principally  in  con- 
sequence of  the   perfidious   suggestions  of  the 
priests  and  monks,  who  had  artfully  rendered  the 
worship  of  images  a  source  of  opulence  to  their 
churches  and  cloisters,  were  ltd  to  regard  the 
emperor  as  an  apostate,  and  hence  they  consider- 
ed themselves  as  freed  from  tlielr  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, and  from  all  the  obligations   that  altach 
subjects  to  their  lawful  sovereign. 
The  con.        XL  The  Roman  pontifs,  Gregory  I.  and  IJ. 
t»tjhc-     ^vere  the  authors  and  ringleaders  of  these  civil 

twccn  the  .  ,   .  ."        .       _     ,  _,         ^ 

panisavift    co?rmotions  and  msurrections  hi  Italy.     The  for- 
ofiniagc*   jx\Q,Xy  upou  the  empcror's   refusing  to  revoke  bis 
oiUcdT-     edict  against  images,  declared  him,  without  hesi- 
conoduH,    tation,  unworthy  of  the   name  aiid  privileges  of 
^P<L:n^,    a  Christian,  and  thus  excluded  him  from  the  com- 
vrhowtrc   munionofthe  church:   and   no  sooner  was  this 
nockjtar  formidable  sentence  made   public,   than  the  Ro- 
mims,  and  other  Italian  provinces,  that  were  sub- 
ject to  the  Grecian  empire,  violated  their  allegi- 
ance,  and   rising  in  arms,  either  mass'acred  oi 
banished  all  the  emperor's  deputies  and  officers. 
Leo,  exasperated  by    these   inso:ent  proceedings, 
resolved  to   chastise  the  Italian   rebels,   and   tt 
make  the   haughty   pontif  feel,   in  a  particulai 
manner,  the  effects   of  his  resentment ;   but  hie 
failed  in  the  attempt.     Doubly  irritated  by  this 
disappointment, he  vented  his  fury  against  images 
'  and  their  worshippers,  in  the  year  730,  in  a  much 

more  terrible  manner  than  he  had  hitherto  done; 
for,  in  a  council  assembled  at  Cons  ant  inople^  ht 
degraded  from  his  office  Germanus,  the  bishoj 
of  that  imperial  city,  who  was  a  patron  of  images 
put  Anastasius  in  his  place,  ordered  all  th( 
images  to  be  publicly  burnt,  and.  inflicted  a  va- 
riety  of  severe  punishments  upon  such  as  were  at 

-  tachec 
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'tached  to  that  idolatrous  worship.      These  rigo-  cent. 
reus  measures  dh'ided  the  Christian  church  into    ^^"-  ^^ 
two  violent  factions,  whose  contests  were  carried 
on  with  an  ungovemed  rage,  and  producedi  no- 
thing but  mutual  invectives,  crimes,  and  assassi- 
nations.    Of  these  factions,  the  one  adopted  the 
adoration  and  worship  of  images,  and  were  on 
that  account  called  Iconoduli  or  Iconolatrct  ;  while 
the  other  maintained  that  such  worship  was  un- 
lawful, and  that  nothing  was  more  worthy  of  the 
zeal'of  Christians,  than  to  demolish  and  destroy 
those  statues  and  pictures  that  were  the  occasions 
and  objects  of  this  gross  idolatry,  and  hence  they 
were  distinguished  by  the  titles  of /ro/zo/^/^z^W  and 
TcomclastcE.  The  furious  zeal  which  Gregoily  11. 
"had  shewn  in  defending  the  odious  superstition  of 
image- worship,  was  not  only  imitated,  but   even 
surpassed  by  his  successor,  w^ho  was  the  third  pon- 
tif  of  that  name  ;  and  though,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  we  are  not  acquainted  with  all  the  criminal 
circumstances  that  attended  the  intemperate  zeal 
•f  these  insolent  prelates,  yet  we  know  with  the 
utmost  certainty,  that  it  was  owing  to  their  ex- 
travagant attachment  to  image-worship  that  the 
Italian  provinces  were  torn  from  the  Grecian  em- 
pire[4 

XII. 

[/]  The  Greek  writers  tell  us,  that  both  the  Grrgories 

*  carried  their  insulcnce  so  far  as  to  excommunicate  Lko  and  his 

Mo  CoN&TANTiNE,    to  dissolv'e  the  obligation  of  the  oath  of 

-^e;^iance,  which  the  people  of /W)' had  taken  to  these  princes, 

*Qd  to  prohibit  their  paying  tribute  to  them,  or  shewing  them 

^7  marks  of  submission  and  obedience.     These  facts  are  also 

I     ^knowledged  by  many  of  the  partisans  of  the  Roman  pon- 

^fc,  «uch  as   Bakonius,  Sicokius  De  Regno  hal'ue^  and  thf  ir 

>>uinerous  followers.     On   the  other  hand,  some  learned  wri- 

'      ^rs,  particularly  among    the  French,  alleviate  considerably 

[      the  crime  of  the  Gr£GORIES,   and  positively  deny  that  they 

[     •either  excommunicated  the  emperors  above   mentioned,  or 

Called  off  the  people   from  their  duty  and  allegiance.     See 

!      MUNOiuSy  Epis^oiar,   lib.  vii.  Ep-  vii.  p.  456.  torn.  v.  opp. 

I  S  4  par. 
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CENT.     XII.  CoNSTANTiNE,  to  whoio  the  furious  tribci 
p7"Jj,i  of  the  linage  worshippers  had  given  by  way  of 
*-  ;v^'  derision  thie  name  of  Copronymus  [/],  succeeded 
J^uJdCT  ^^^  father  Leo  in  the  empire  A-  D.  741,  and,  a- 
consumtinq  nimated  with  an  equal  zeal  and  ardour  against 
coprony-    ^j^^  j^^^  Idolatry,  employed  all  his  influence  in^ 
extirpating  and  aboUshing  the  worship  of  images, 
in  opposition  to  the  vigorous  eflforts  of  the  Ro- 
man ponyfs,  and  the  superstitious  monks.      His 
manner  of  proceeding  was  attended  with  greater 
marks  of  equity  and  moderation,  than  had  ap- 
pealed in  the  measures  pursued  by ,  Leo  ;  for, 
knowing  the  respect  which  the  Greeks  had  for  the 
decisions,  of  general  councils,  whose  authority  they 
considered  as  supreme  and  unlimited  in  reli^ous 
matters,  he  assembled  at  Constantinople^  A.  D.  754, 
a  council  composed  of  the  eastern  bishops,  in  or- 
der to  have   this  important  question  examine4 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  decided  with  wisdom, 
seconded  by  a  just  and  lawful  authority.     Thii 

assembly, 

i 

par.  II.  Nat.  Alexander,  detect.  Histor.  Ecc/etiasi.  Captt. 
Sac.  viii.  Dissert,  i.  p.  456.  Petr.  de  Marca,  Concordia 
Sacerdotii  et  Imperii^  lib.  iii.  cap,  xi.  BossuET,  Defens,  De* 
clarationis  Cleri  Qoilic^  de  petestate  EccUs,  par.  I.  lib.  vi.  cap, 
xii.  p.  197.  Gi'annOne,  Histo'tre  Civile  de  Nafi/ej^  lom.  u 
p.  400.  All  these  found  their  opinions,  ci^ncerning  the  con- 
duct of  the  Greggries,  chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  the  La- 
tin ivritcrs,  such  as  Anastasius,  Paul  Deacon,  and  others^ 
who  seem  to  have  known  nothing  of  that  audacious  insolence, 
vrith  which  these  pontifs  are  said  to  have  opposed  the  empe- 
rors, and  even  represent  them' as  having  given  several  marks 
of  their  submission  and. obedience  to  the  imperial  authorityl 
Such  are  the  contrary  accounts  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  wri- 
ters; and  the  most  prudent  use  we  can  make  of  them  is,  to 
suspend  our  judgment  with  respect  to  a  matter,  which  the  ob- 
scurity that  covers  the  history  uf  this  period  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  clear  up.  All  that  we  can  know  with  certainty  is, 
that  the  zeal  of  the  two  pontifs  above  mentioned  for  the  wor- 
ship of  images,  furnished  to  the  people  x)f  Itafy  the  occasioa 
of  falling  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Grecian  emperors. 

35*  [/]  This  nick-name  was  gi^en  to  CoNSTANyiKE,  from 
bis  having  defiled  the  sacred  font  at  bis  baptism. 
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assembly,  which  the  Greeks  regard  as  the  seventh  cent. 
itcuinenical  council^  gave  judgment,  as  was  the  p  ^^'^  it 
custom  of  those  times,  in  favour  pf  the  opinion 
fnnbraced  by  the  emperor,  and  solemnly  con- 
^mned  the  worship  and  also  the  use  of  images  [2/]. 
!But  this  decision  was  not  sufficient  to  vanquish 
^he  blind  obstinacy  of  superstition ;  many  adhered 
still  to  their  idolatrous  worship,  ^nd  none  made  a 
more  turbulent  resistance  to  the  wise  decree  of 
this  council  than  the  monks,  who  still  continued 
to  excite  commotions  in  the  state,  and  to  blow 
the  flames  of  sedition  and  rebellion  among  the 
people.     Their  malignity  was,  however,  chastised 
by  CoNSTANTri^iE,  who  filled  with  a  just  indigna- 
tion at  their  seditious  practices,  punished  several 
pf  them  in  an  exemplary  manner,  and  by  new 
laws  set  bounds  to  the  violence  of  monastic  rage. 
Leo  IV.  who,  after  the  death  of  Constantino, 
li^s  declared  emperor,  A.  D.  775,  adopted  the 
sentiments  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  and  pur- 
sued the  measures  which  they  had  concerted  for 
the  extirpation  of  idolatry  out  of  the  Christian 
church;  for  having  perceived  that  the  worshippers 
of  images  could   not   be   engaged  by  mild  and 
gentle  proceedings  to  abandon  this  superstitious 
practice,  he  had  recourse  to  the  coerceive  influence 
pf  peqal  laws. 

^  XIII.  A  cup  of  poison,  administered  by  the  Under 
Impious  counsel  of  a  perfidious  spouse,  deprived '"^^^^ 
Leo  IV.  of  his  life  A.  D.  780,  and  rendered  the 
idolatrous  cause  oif  iniages  triumphant.  The  pro- 
fiigatc  Ir£K£,  after  having  thus  accomplished 
the  death  of  her  husband,  held  the  reins  of  em- 
pre  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Constan- 
.  "Hne  ;  and,  to  estabbsh  her  authority  on  more 

solid 

^  [«]  The  authority  of  this  council  is  not  acknowledged 
^the  Roman  catholics,  no  more  than  the  obligation  of  the 
'«o»rf  commandment^  which  they  have  prudently  struck  out  of 
lie  dccalognc. 


/ 
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CENT,  solid  foundations,  entered  into  an  alliance  witlr 
^^^"' J,  Adrian,  bishop  oi  Rome^  A.  D.  786^  and  sum- 

*  ■■»      > moned  a  council  at  Nice  in  Bythinia^  which  is 

Tknown  by  the  title  of  the  second  Nicene  council. 
Jn  this  assembly  the  imperial  laws  concerning  the 
•  new  idolatry  were  abrogated,  the  decrees  of  the 
coimcil  of  Constantinople  reversed,  the  worship  of 
images  and  of  the  cross  restored,  and  severe  pu- 
nishments denounced  against  such  as  maintained 
that  God  was  the  only  object  of  religious  adora- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  thmg  more 
ridiculous  and  trifling  than  the  arguments  up- 
on which  the  bishops,  assembled  in  this  council^ 
foimded  their  decrees  [w].  The  authority,  how- 
ever, of  these  decrees  was  held  sacred  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  Greeks  considered  in  the  light  of 
parricides  and  traitors  all  such  as  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  them.  The  other  enormities  of  the  flagi- 
tious Irene,  and  her  deserved  fate,  cannot,  with 
.propriety,  be  treated  of  here. 
^«wm-  XIV.  In  these  violent  contests,  the  most  of  the 
^^^ .      Latins,^such  as  the  Britons,  Germans,  and  Gauls^ 

•  ^^^  ^      seemed  to  steer  a  middle  way  between  the  oppo- 

site tenets  of  the  contending  parties.  They  were 
of  opinion  that  images  might  be  lawfully  pre- 
served, and  even  placed  in  the  churches,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  they  looked  upon  all  worship  of 
them  as  highly  injurious  and  offensive  to  the  Su- 
preme Being  [pc].  Smq\  particularly,  were  the 
sentiments  of  Charlemagne,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  this  important  controversy.  By  the 
advice  of  the  French  bishops,  who  were  no  friends 
to  this  second  council  of  Nice^  he  ordered  some 

leamecj 

[w]  Mart.  Chemnitius,  Examen  Concilii  Trideniiniy  par. 
iv.  loc.  ii.  cap.  v.  p.  52.  Lenfant,  Freservatif  contre  la 
Reunion  avec  le  Siege  de  la  Rome^  par.  iii.  lettre  xvii.  p.  446. 

\_x]  The  aversion  the  Britons  had  to  the  worship  of  imsiges 
may  be  seen  in  Sr£LMA^'  ad  Concilia  Magna  Briiannite^  toxn^ 

i  P-  73- 
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learned  and  judicious  divine  to  compose  FourC  E  n  t* 
Books  concerning  images^  which  he  sent,  in  the  year  p  ^^"!J;  ^ 
790,  to  Adrian,  the  Roman  pontif,  wiih  a  View 
to  engage  hijn  to  withdraw  his  approbation  of 
the  decrees  of  that  council.     In  this  performance 
the  reasons   alleged  by   the    Nicene  bishops   to 
justify  the  worship  of  images,  arc  refuted  with 
great  accuracy  and  spirit  [j].     They  were  not, 
however,  left   without  defence  ;   Adrian,  who 
was  afraid  of  acknowledging  even  an  emperor  for 
iiis  master,  composed  an  answer  to  the  Four  Books' 
xnentioned  above,  but  neither  his  arguments,  nor 
Jiis  authority,  were  sufficient  to  support  the  super- 
stition he  endeavoured  to  maintain  ;  for,  in  the 
^"car  794,  Charlemagne  assembled,  at  FrancforM 
<:>n  the  Mein,  a  council  of  three  hundred  bishops, 
i  11  order  to  re-examine  this  important  question ; 
i  ji  which  the  opinion  contained  in  the  Four  Books 
"vvas   solemnly   confirmed,    and   the  worship  of 
i  mages  unanimously  condemned  [z].  From  hence 
may  conclude,  that  in  this  century  the  Latins 

deeme4 

[y]  Tbc  book)  of  Charlemagne  concerning  Images ^  which 
eserve  an  attentive  perusal,  are  yet  extant  j  and  when  thejr 
^^•crc  become  extremely  scarce,  were  republished  at  Hanover^ 
i*i   8vo,  in   1731,  by  the  celebrated   Christopher.  Aug. 
^Ieuman,  ivlio  enriched  this  edition  with  a  learned   Preface. 
""-IhciC  books  are  adorned  with  the  venerable  name  of  Char- 
i.KMAGNK;  but  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  they  are  the  pro- 
cductjonof  a  schol3*»tic  fiivine,  and  not  of  an  emperor-     Seve- 
^-al  learned  men  have   conjectured,  that  Charlemagxe  com- 
posed these  books  with  the  assistance  of  his  preceptor  AlXUlN; 
ec  Hkumanni   Privf,   p.  51.  and    Bukau  Hiuoria  lmf>er{i 
lerman.tom.   i.  p.   490.     This  conjecture,  though  far  Irom 
c:iein'»  contemptible,  cannot  be  admitted   without  hesitation  *, 
'^incc  Alcuin  was  in /^f^f//;//^  when  these  hooks  were  composed. 
^Vc  learn  from  the  history  of  his  life,  that  lie  went  into  Eng- 
^4ind  A.  D.  789,  and  did  not  return  from  thence  before  792.' 
[«]  This  event  is  treated   with  a  decree  of  candour  not 
■amore   laudable,  than  surprising;,  by  Mabillon,  in  Prcvf.  ad 
^itculum  iv.     Actorum  SS.  Ord,  Bcmdicf,  part  V.     See  also 
3^«  Georg.  Dorscheus,  CoHat,  ad  Concilium  Yrancojordicn^i^ 
'^rgentor,  1 649,  in  4to. 


.»; 
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0  «p  N  T  deemed  it  neither  impious,  nor  unlawful,  to  dis- 
V  jT*  T  11.^^"^  iiorti  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  pontif,  and 
^  H  ■  even  to  charge  that  prelate  with  error. 
The  con.  XV.  While  the  controversy  concerning  images 
•bow^hc  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  height,  a  new  contest' arose  among  Ac 
dirtvation  Laiins  and  Greeks  about  the  source  from  whence 

r^GhJrt^'  ^^^  ^^^y  Ghost  proceeded.     The  Latins  aflirmed, 
^        *    that  this  divine  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Father 
and  the   Son :   the    Greeks,  on   the    contrary, 
asserted,  that  it  proceeded  from  the  Father  only. 
The  origin  of  this  controversy  is   covered  with 
perplexity  and  doubt.     It  is,  however,  certain, 
that  it  was  agitated  in  the  council  o£  Gentility  near 
Parisy  A.  D.  767,  in  presence  of  the  emperor's 
legates  [^^],  and  from  this  we  may  conclude,  with 
a  high    degree   of  probability,  that  it  arose  in 
Greece  at  that  time  when  the  contest  about  images 
was  carried  on  with  the  greatest  vehemence.    In 
this  controversy  the  Latins  alleged,  in  favour  of 
their  opinion,  the  creed  of  Constantinople i  which 
the  Spaniards  and  French  had  successively  cor- 
rupted (upon  what  occasion  is  not  well  known)* 
by  adding  the  words  Jilioque  in  that  part  of  it 
which  contained  the  doctrine   concerning  Aft 
Holy  Ghost.     The  Greeks,  on  the   other  hand^ 
made  loud  complaints  of  this  criminal  attempt  of 
the  Latins  to  corrupt  by  a  manifest  interpolation, 
a  creed,  which  served  as  a  rule  of  doctrine  for  the 
cliurch  universal,  and  declared  this  attempt  im- 
pudent and    sacrilegious.      Thus    the    dispute 
changed  at  length  its  object,  and  was  transferrcJ- 
from  the  matter  to  the  interpolated  word  abov^ 
mentioned  [A] :  in  the   following  century  it  wa^ 

carried 
• 

[j]   Sec  Le  Cointe  AnnaleT  EccUs.  Francorum^  torn.  iT'— 
p.  698. 

[^]  Learned  men  generally  imagine  that  this  contr 
began  about  the  word  Jiiioque^  which  some  of  the  Latini 
added  to  the  Creed  that  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  cduncil 

ConsiaBtii 
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carried  on  with  still  greater  vehemence,  and  added  c  B  n  t. 
new  fuel  to  the  dissensions  which  already  V^^^-^a^I^vl 
tended  a  schism  between  the  eastern  and  western 
churches  [c]. 


C  H  A  P.    IV. 

Concerning  the  rites  and  ceremonies  used  in  the  cburcb 

during  this  century. 

I.  ^  I  'HE  religion  of  this  century  consisted  al-Ccromoaiet 
\     most  entirely  in  a  motley  round  of  ex-  »»»i^P^«<^ 
Vernal  rites  and  ceremonies.     We  are  not,  there- 
fore, to  wonder  that  more  zeal  and  diligence  were 
employed  in  multiplying  and  regulating  these  out- 
iKrard  marks  of  a  superstitious  devotion,   than  in 

correcting 

Corns iantino/tU^  and  that  from  the  word  the  dispute  proceedB 
^p  the  doctrine  itself  \  see  Mabillon,  Act,  Sanctor.  Ord.  Be^ 
med.  Sac.  iv.  par.  I.  Praf,  p.  iv.  who  is  followed  bj  many 
in  tbif  opinion.   Biit  this  oi^inion  is  certainly  erroneous.    The 
doctrine  was  the  first  subject  of  controversy,  which  afterwards 
extended  to  the  vrord JUioi/ue^  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  a 
znanifest  interpolation.     Among   other   proofs  of  this,   the 
council  of  GeniilH  shews  evidently,  that  the  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  Holy  Spirit  had  been,  for  a  considerable  time,  th6 
subject  of  controversy,  when  the  dispute  arose  about  the  word 
90W   mentioned.     Pagi,  in  his  Cruica  in  Baronium^  torn.  iii. 
p.  3  23.  is  of  opinion,  that  this  controversy  had  both  its  date 
snd    its    occasion  from  the  dispute  concerning  images :  for 
>vhen  the  Latins  treated  the  Greeks  as  heretics,  on  account  of 
^heir  opposition   to  image   worship,   the   Greeks,   in  their 
%ura,  charged  the  Latins  also   with  heresy,  on   account  of 
%beir   maintaining  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  the 
father  and  the  Son.    The  learned  critic  has,  however,  advan- 
ced this  opinion  without  sufRcient  proof,  and  we  must  there- 
fore consider  it  as  no  more  than  a  probable  conjecture. 

[c]  See  PiTHOEl  Hist,  cofitrov.  de  processione  Spiritus  5. 
"^t  the  end  of  his  Codex  Canon,  Eccies,  Roman,  p.  355.  Lk 
^J^iEV,  Qriens  Christian,  lorn,  iii,  p.  3^4.  GtR.  J.  Vossius, 
-Z)f  Trihus  Sym/wlis,  Di?s.  iii.  p.  65  :  and  above  ftll,  Jo. 
"CJeorc.  Walchius,  Hittor,  Controv,  da  Processione  Spiriitis 
•$•  published  in  Svo,  at  Jena^  in  1751. 
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c  E  N  T.  correcting  the  vices  and  follies  .  of  men,  in  en* 
p  a^"t  11  lig^^^^^i^g  their  understandings,  and  forming  theif' 
hearts.     The  administration  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  which  was  deemed  the   most 
solemn  and  important  branch  of  divine  worship; 
was  now  every  where  embellished,  or  rather  de- 
formed, with  a  variety  of  senseless  fopperies, 
which  destroyed  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  that 
affecting  and  salutary  institution.     We  also  find 
manifest  traces  in  this  century,  of  that  superstiti- 
ous custom  of  celebrating  what  were  called  jo/i- 
fary  masses  [d],  though  it  be   difficult   to  decide 
whether  they  were  instituted  by  a  public  law,  o^ 
introduced  by  the  authority  of  private  persons  [e] 
Be  that  as  it  may,  this  single  custom  is  sufiicien 
to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  superstition  and  darkn 
that   sat  brooding  over  the  Christian  church  i 
this  ignorant  age,  and  renders  it   unnecessary  t 
enter  into  a  further  detail  of  the  absurd  rites  wi 
lifhich  a  designing  priesthood  continued  to   diss^ 
figure  the  religion  of  Jesus. 
ctarie-          II.  Charlemagne    sccmcd   disposed  to  stern 
»»ffor  the  ^^^  torrent  of  superstition,  which  gathered  forcer 
f  itcj  of  the  from  day  to  day  ;   for   not  to  mention  the  zeal 
i!l!im^**^   witli  which   he  opposed  the   worship  of  images, 
there  are  other  circumstances  that  bear  te«tin;onjr 
to  his  intentions  in  this  matter,  such  as  his  pre-* 
venting   the   multipHcation    of  festivals,  by  re-^ 
ducinp^  them  to  a  fixed  and  limited  number,  his 
prohibiting  the  ceremony  of    consecrating  the 

church 

*^  ["//]  So/ifary  or  private  masses  were  tltosc  ibat  were  cc- 
Jfbrattd  by  the  p'-icst  alone  in  behalf  of  souls  detained  «b 
j'lir^'-.Uory,  as  well  as  upon  some  other  particular  occasions- 
'I'hcse  masses  were  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  church,  but 
thty  were  a  rich  source  of  profit  to  the  clergy.  They  were 
rondemned  by  the  canons  of  a  synod  assembled  at  Merits-  u"- 
Jer  Chari.kmagnk,  as  criminal  innovation?,  and  as  the  fru»^* 
tr  avarice  nnd  sloth. 

■   {>]  See  CHARlJiMAGNK's  book  concernintr  Images^  p.  245' 
as  also  Glorge  Calixtus,  De  missis  So/ttan'is,  sect.  I2. 
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church  bells  by  the  rite  of  holy  aspersion,  andc  B  n  t» 

P  A  ft  T  Ik 


other  ecclesiastical  laws  of  his  enacting,  which  re-     ^'"* 


dound  to  his  honour.     Several  circumstances, 
however,  concurred  to  render  his  designs  abortive^ 
and  to  blast  the  success  of  his  worthy  purposes; 
and  none  more  than  his  excessive  attachment  to 
the  Roman  pontifs,  who  were  the  patrons  and 
protectors  of  those  who  exerted  themselves  in  the 
caiise  of  ceremonies.     This  vehement  passion  for 
the  lordly  pontif  was  inherited  by  the  great  prince 
of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  from  his  father 
Pepin,  who  had  already  commanded  the  manner 
of  singing,  and  the  kind  of  church-music  in  use 
tt  Rome  J  to  be  observed  every  where  in  all  Chris- 
tian  churches^-   It  was  in  conformity  with  his  ex- 
ample, and  in  compliance  with  the  repeated  and 
importunate  solicitation  of  the  pontif  Asrik!^ 
that  Charlemagke  laboured  to  bring^  all  the  La- 
tin churches  to  follow,  as  their  model,  the  church 
of  Romc^  not  only  in  the  article  now  mentionedL 
but  also  in  the  whole  form  of  their  worship;  ^ 
every  circumstance  of  their  religious  service  L/]* 
Several  churches  however,  among,  which  those 
Milan  and  Corbetta  distinguished  themselves 
minently,  absolutely  rejected  this  proposal,  and 
ould  neither  be  brought,  by  persuasion  nor  vio- 
nce,  to  change  their  usual  method  df  worship; 


CHAP^ 

[/]   See    Charlemagne's   Treatise  concerning    Imager^ 
»ok  I,  p.  52.     EciNARD,  De  vita  CaroJi  Magm\  oap.  26r  p- 
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CHAP.    V. 

Concerning  the  divisions  and  heresies  that  troubled 
the  cburcb  during  this  century. 


c  E  N  T.  I,  npHE  Arians,  Manicheans,  and  Marcion- 
p  A"t  II.       X    i^^s>.  though  often  depressed  by  the  force 


T: 
_ 

of  penal  laws  and  the  power  of  the  secular  arin^ 
gathisfed  strength  in  the  e^t^  amidst  the  tumuks 
and  divisions  with  which  the  Grecian  empire  was 
pei:petually  agitated,  and  drew  great  numbers 
info  the  profession  of  their  opinions  [g\.  Thc( 
Monothelites,  to  whose  cause  the  emperor  Phh 
xippicus,  and  many  others  of  the  first  rank  an.di 
dignity  were  most  zealous  well-wishers,  regained 
{teir  credit  in  several  places.  The  condition  also 
of  both  the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  was  easy 
and  agreeable  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ara« 
mans;  theii;  power  and  influence  was  coilsiderablel 
norwere  they  destitute  of  means  of  weakening  the 
Greeks,  their*  irreconcilable  adversaries,  and  of 
spreading  their  doctrines,  and  multiplying  every 
where  the  number  of  their  adherents^ 
ckment  II.  In  the  church  which  Boniface  had  newly 
and  Adai.  erected  in  Germany^  he  himself  tells  us,  that  there 
were  many  perverse  and  erroneous  reprobates, 
who  had  no  true  notion  of  religion,  and  his  friends 
and  adherents  confirm  this  assertion.  But  the 
testimony  both  of  the  one  and  the  others  is  un- 
doubtedly partial,  and  unworthy  of  credit ;  since 
it  appears  from  the  most  evident  proofs,  that  the 
persons  here  accused  of  errors  and  heresies  were 
Irish  and  French  divines,  who  refused  that  blind 
submission  to  the  church  of  Rome^  which  Boni- 
face was  so  zealous  to  propagate  every  where, 

Adalbert 

[  «^]  In   Eurof*f  also  Arianism  prevailed  greatly  among  the 
b;i:biioui>  auiior..*^  that  embraced  thf  Christian  faith. 
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Adalbert  a  Gaul,  and  Clement,  a  native  of  Ire^c  e  n  t, 

vtii. 

A  ft  T  IT. 


land^  were  the  persons  whose  opposition  gave  the  p  ^^"' 


itiost  trouble  to  the  ambitious  legate.  The  for- 
iner  got  himself  consecrated  bishop,  \nthout  the 
consent  of  Boniface,  excited  seditions  and  tu- 
inults  dmong  the  eastern  Francs,  and  appears,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  both  flagitious  in  his  conduct^ 
and  erroneous  in  his  opinions ;  among  other  irre- 
gularities, he  was  th^  forger  Ipl  of  a  letter  to  the 
bumaii  race,  which  was  said  to  have  been  written 
^y  JeSus  Christ,  and  to  have  been  carried  from 
lieaven  by  the  arch-angel  Michael  [/].  As  to 
Ct.EMENT,  his  character  and  sentiments  were  ma- 
liciously misrepresented,  since  it  appears,  by  the 
best  and  most  authentic  Accounts,  that  he  was 
Inuch  better  acquainted  with  the  true  principles 
iuid  doctrines  of  Christianity  than  Boniface  him- 
•elf ;  and  hence  he  is  considered  by  many  as  a 
bohfcssor  and  sufferer  for  the  truth  in  this  barba- 
rous age  [*].  B€  that  as  it  will,  both  Adalbert 
and  Clement  were  condemned,  at  the  instigation 
of  Boniface,  by  the  pontif  2achary,  in  a  coun- 
cil assembled  at  Rome.  A.  D.  748  [/],  and  in  con- 
sequence 

[A]  Sec  the  HUtoire  Litter  aire  de  la  France^  torn.  iv.  p.  82. 
[f  ]  There  is  an  ediUon  of  this  IcUer  published  by  the  learn- 
ed Stephen  Baluzius,  in  the  Capitularia  Rcgum  Francorum^ 
torn.  il.  p.  1396. 

\Jt\  We  find  an  enumeration  of  tHe  erroneous  opinions  of 
Clement  in  the  letters  of  Boniface  EpistoL  cxxxv.  p.  189. 
See  also  Us$£RII  ^ylloi.e  Efustolarum  Hibernicarum^  p.  1 2. 
VfWftfir  Dietionnaire  Histor,  Critic,  torn.  i.  p.  133.  85*  The 
fcealous  Boniface  was  too  ignorant' to  be  a  proper  judge  of 
litresj,  as  appears  by  his  condemning  ViROiLlirs  for  believr 
ng  that  there  were  antipodes^  The  great  heresy  of  Cle- 
llEsrr seems  to  hare  been  his  preferring  the  dccibions  of  scrip, 
ture  to  decrees  of  councils  and  the  opinions  of  the  fathers, 
>^'hich  he  took  the  liberty  to  reject  when  they  were  not  con- 
bnnable  to  the  word  of  God. 

.  BS*  [/]  This  is  the  true  date  of  the  council  assembled  by  Za- 

^HARY  for  the  condcmoatign  of  AdalbjlRT  and  Cwment, 

Vol.  II.  T  and 
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c  E  K  T^sequ^nce  thereof  were  committed  to  prLsotr^ 
rx^il"  ihWbere,  in  all  probability,  they  concluded  their 
^      V    -'  days. 

FeUz  MXii  III.  Religious  discord  ran  still  higher  in  Spain^ 
ziijwnd.  fraof ej  ^nd  GemumVj  towards  the  conclusion  or 
this  century ;  and  tne  mojst  unhappy  tumults  an4 
commotiops  were  occasioned  by  a  question  pro- 
posed to  Felix  bishop  of  Urgella,  by  Elipand, 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  whp  desired  to  knpw  in  wh^( 
5ense  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God?  The  answer 
which  the  former  gave  to  this  question,  w^,  th^t 
Christ,  considered  in  his  divine  nature,  wa^  tnilf 
and  esscTUially  the  Son  of  God ;  but  that,  consir 
dered  as  a  man,  he  was  only  so,,  nominally  ^pd  hy 
adoption.  This  doctrine  was  spread  abroad  by 
the  two  prelates;  Elipand  propagated  it  in  the 
different  provinces  of  Spavh  ^nd  Fewx  through- 
gut  Septimania^  while  the  ppntif  Ad^^un,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Latin  doctors,  lool^ed  up- 
on this  opinion  as  a  renovation  of  the  Nestonap. 
heresy,  by  itS  representing  Christ  as  divided  ui- 
to  two  distinct  persons.  In  consequence  of  this^ 
Ftux  was  successively  condemned  by  the  coun- 
cils Q^Narbonne^  Ratisbon,  Francfort  on  theMz7fW, 
and  Rom;  and  was  finally  obliged,  by  the  covm- 
cil  of  jiixJa-Cbapelle^  to  retract  his  error,  ^nd 
to  change  his  opinion  [mj.  The  change  hft 
made  was,  however,  rather  nominal  than  real,  the 

conmiorfc 

and  n6t  the  year  745,  as  Fleury  *  and  Mabil|.ok  f  hare 
pretended,  in  which  error  they  are  fQllawed  by  Mr  BoWER, 
.in  the  third  volume  of  hi?  History  of  the  Pof^t^  p,  325.  Tbc 
truth  is,  that  the  letter  of  Bokifac£,  in  coo»equence  of  whi^h 
this  council  was  assembled,  must  have  been  wrote  in  the  year 
743  \  since  he  declares  in  that  letter^  th^t  he  bad  been  near 
thirty  years  legate  of  the  holy  set  of  Rome^  into  which  com- 
mission he  entered,  as  all  authors  agree,  about  the  year  719. 
85*  [w]  Thr  c  .'incil  of  Narborine  that  condemned  FfLIX,. 
was  held  in  thv  v' ir  78S,  that  cf  Ratisbon  in  792,  rh^t  of 
Francfort  In  794.  ihai  0/  Rome  in  79^. 

•  Hi>t  Lc^ic&ia&t.  torn.  ix.  v  i;.  f  AmiaL  Ord.  Benedict.  UV  • 

•  •  rt  mm  m 

mi.D.  5. 
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common  shift  of  temporising  divines  ;  for  he  still  c  e  n  t, 

P  A  R  T  II. 


retained  his  doctrine,  and  died  in  the  finn  belief.    ^^" 


of  it  at  Lyons,  where  he  had  been  banished  by 
Charlemagne  [//].  Elipand,  on  the  contrary, 
lived  secure  in  Spain  under  the  dominion  ot  tiie 
Saracens,  far  removed  from  the  thunder  of  sy- 
nods and  councils,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  that 
coercive  power  inreligious  matters,  whose  utmost 
effi)rts  can  go  no  further  than  to  make  the  erro- 
neous, hypocrites  or  martyts.  ■  Many  are  of  opi- 
nion, tiiat  the  disciples  of  Felix,  who  wttxt  called 
Adoplians,  departed  much  less  from  the  dpctrine 
generally  received  among  Christians,  than  is 
commonly  imagined  ;  and  that  what  chietly  di- 
stinguished their  tenets  was  the  term  they  used, 
and  their  manner  of  expression,  rather  than  a  real 
^yersi^y  of  sentiments  [p].  But  as  this  sect,  to- 
gether with  tfieir  chief,  thought  proper  to  make 
use  of  singular,  and  sometimes  of  contradictory 
ODressions;  this  furnished  such  as  accused  them 
^T^pstorianism,  with  very  plausible  reasons  to 
^j^poii  their  charged 

[a]  ITic  s^uthors,  who  bave  written  concerning  the  sect  of 

FgYix,  arc  arcritlbncd  by  J.  Ahh.  Faericws- Btb/iotb.  Lat. 

m^'fevt^'XOmAu  p.  48:!.  Add- to  these  P^tkus  de  Ma&civ. 

W'^xt'limrca  Hispariiea^  Itb.   rii.  cap.    xii.  p.  368.     Jo.  de 

f^DCKERXS,  His(9ire  General  J* Es-iagnf,  torn.  ii.  p.  5x8-  523. 

HI-  535-  5^«     J^-    MABlLLoy,  Prc^f.   ad  Site.   iv.  '  /ic:ot\ 

A  €|r5.  BfiieJicu^  part  li.     There  are  also  veVy  particular  ac- 

eauiti  given  of  Felix  by  Do'm.  Colokia,  llistoire  Liucralre 

ii'U  ville  dt  Lyon\  torn.  ii.  p  70.  and  by  ihe  BenciUctine 

mis  in  Iheir  Histoin  Liiterpire  de  la  France^  torn.  iv.  p.  434. 

'■  *W  J^'  pKQRCE  DoRSCHEUS,  CoUat,  ad  Concilium   Fran- 

./(f^r/.-p.   loi.     Werenfels,  lie  Lu^othachijs    Erudifor,  p, 

.,459.    Pppi   Jac.    BAS>rAGlus  Pf*^/.  ad  Etheriiim  in  Hy.sw. 

'*C)C]|^il  tectian  antiquis,  tt>m.  ii.  f  art  I.  p.  284.     Gkorc:-: 

'^Altt\J9^' Sinful.  Diss. 


■  I        ^'     T      ■ 
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THE 


NINTH    CENTURY. 


PART    L 

The  External  Histort  of  the  Churcb. 


CHAPTER   L 

gtbe  prosperous  events  which  happetieitf 
the  churcb  during  this  century. 


oE^t.I.  rp»HE  reign  of  Charlemagne  had  becft 
p  l\^^  I,  X  singularly  auspicious  to  the  Chrisdfui 
<  V  ■  '  cause ;  the  hfe  of  that  great  prince  was  prioci- 
2J^,  pally  employed  in  the  most  zealous  efforts  to  pro- 
2)aMi,aiid  pagate  and  establish  the  religion  of  Jesus  anuiqg 
Sil^  the  Hims,  Saxons,  Frieslanders,  and  other  unci* 
lightened  nations ;  but  his  piety  was  mixed  with 
violence,  his  spiritual  conquests  were  genexaDf 
made  by  the  force  of  drms,  and  this  impure  mix* 
ture  tarnishes  the  lustre  of  his  no)>lest  exploitSt 
His  son  Le^'ISi  undeservedly  sumamed  the  MtOf 
inherited  the  defects  of  his  illustrious  father  witb* 
out  his  virtues,  and  was  his  equal  in  violence  aal 
cruelty,  but  vastly  his  inferior  in  all  worthy  and 
valuable  accomplishments.  Under  his  reign  % 
very  favourable  oppojtunity  was  offered  of  pro- 
pagating the  gospel  among  the  northern  nationii 
and  particulary  among  the  inhabitants  of  Svkde$ 
mad  Denmark.  A  petty  king  of  Jutland^  ntmed 
ilACLALP  Klack,  being    ^xiycu  from  both  1^ 
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lirigdom  and  country,  in  the  year   826,  by  Reg-  cent. 
KEK  LoDBROCK,  thrcw  himsclf  at  the  emperor's  p^'^^  j^ 
feet,  and  implored  his  succours  against  the  usur-<-  v  m» 
per.     Lewis  granted  his  request,  and  promised 
the  exiled  prince  his  protection  and  assistance,  on 
condition,    however,    that  he    would    embrace 
Christianity,  and  admit  the  ministers  of  that  reli- 
^on  to  preach  in  his  dominions.     Harald  sub- 
xtiitted  to  these  conditions,  was  baptized  with  his 
l>rother  at  Mentz^  A.  D.  827,  and  returned  into 
iiis  country   attended  by  two   eminent   divines, 
-A.1SJSGAR  or  Anschaike  and  Authbert  ;  the  for- 
r  a  monk  of  Corbey  in  Westphalia^  and  the  lat- 
belonging  to  a  monastery  of  the  same  name  in 
y^ance^     These  venerable  missionaries  preached 
gospel  with  remarkable  success,  during  the 
^pace  of  two  years,  to  the  inliabitants  of  Cymbria 
^rid  Jutland. 

n.  After  the  death  of  his  learned  and  pious '^kcpr*- 
^ompanion  Authbert,  the  zealous  and  indefa-ubwlurlof 
""igable  Ansgar   made   a  voyage   into   Sweden ^^^^03^. 

L,  D.  828,  where  his  ministerial  labours  were  also 
•browned  with  a  distinguished  success.     As  he  re- 
'^umed  fron  thence  into  Germany  in  the  year  831, 
ie  was^  loaded  by  Lewis  the  Meek  with  ecclesi- 
\3astical  honours,  being  created  archbishop  of  the  : 
•  anew  church  at  Hamburgh,  and  also  of  the  whole 
•ii&rth/to  which  dignity   the  superin tendance  of 
th'echurch  o^ Bremen  was  afterwards  added  in  the 
j'ear  844.    The  profits  attached  to  this  high  and 
lionouruble  charge  were  very  inconsiderable ;  while 
A  ^e  perils   and   labours,  in  which  it  involved  the 
pious  prelate,  were  truly  formidable.  Accordingly 
Ansgar  travelled  frequently  among  the  Danes, 
Cimbrians,  and  Swedes,  in  order  to  promote  the 
.  cause  of  Christ,  tb  form  new  churches,   aiid  to 
coafirm  and  establish  those  which  he  had  already 
gaj^ered  together  ;  in  all  which  arduous  enter- 
prises he  passed  his  hfe  in  the  most  iniHiinent 

T  3  dangers, 
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c  E  "^  T.  dangers,  until  he  concluded  his  glorious  cbtttix 

p  :^:  I.  A.  i).  865  M. 

\ — -^        111.   About  the  middle  of  this   century  tb 

cnjicBu"  Mocsians   [A],   Bulgarians,  and  Gazarians,   aiii 

gari&ns.      ui'tev  them  tlie  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  war 

Md  m''^  cjuvcrteti   to   Christianity   by  METmoDius  an* 

vians.        C\KiL,  two  Greck   monks,  "whorh  the  erhpres 

I'^ifoDORA  had  sent  10  despel  the  darkness  of  thes 

id  >;airous  naiion^   [.  j.      The  zeal  of  Charu 

TsT\GxSE,  and  his  pious  i.i-ssionarics,  had  been  foi 

inerly  exerted  m  the  same  cause,  and  among  th 

scime  people  [^J,  but  with  so  little  success,  tba 

any  fami  notions  which  they  had  received  of  th 

GJirl^naii  doctrine  were  entirely  effaced.  The  in 

ftruccn/ns  of  the  Grecian  doctors  had  a  much  bet 

tor,  and  also  a  moie  pevmanent  eficct  ;  but  t 

they   lecommended  to  thtir  new   disciples    tb 

foims  ut  worship,  and  the  various  rites  and  ccn 

monies  used  among  ihe  Greeks  [e\,  this  was  tt 

occasion  of  much  religious  animosity  and  contei 

tic 

[fl]  The  writers  to  whom  hc  arc  indebted  for  accounts 
this*  piuus  and  illustrious  prelate,  the  founder  of  the  Citnbrifl 
Danish,  and  iSwcdish  churches,  are  mcxitioned  by  jO.  A 
liKUT  Fakricius,  in  his  Bih/ioih.  Latin,  medii  <rt/,  torn* 
p.  292  :  ris  klso  in  V\<  Lux  Evangilii  orbi  terrarum  ixoriiti 
]\  4.5.  A!  J  10  these  th-  Een'.'C*iciine  monks,  in  their  HtstOi 
Lh,  ce  la  France,  tom.  v.  p.  277.  ^-Jcta  Sancfor,  Aiekt  / 
b'uar,  tom  i.  p.  391.  Krici  rosTOPPlDAKl  ^innalet  Ecc/t 
Danica  DioJomatici^  toni.  i.  p.  18.  Jo.  AioiJJERtJS,  Ctmhn 
Litierafa,  tom.  iii.  p.  8.  1  htsc  writers  give  us  also  circus 
st^ntiitl  accounts  of  Ebo,  Withmar,  RtAir>ERT,  and  otl:er 
who  wsrie  either  the  iVllow-iahnurers  or  successors  of  AnsgaI 

ftj'  [/'J  We  have  trir.isl.Ued  thus  the  term  Myst\  which  is  a 
erroi  in  the  ori^im.l.  Dr  JVIosHLiM,  like  niiiny  others,  l»i 
confvjunded  the  My>ians  with  the  inhabitants  uf  il/ar/iic,  b 
givi:.g  the  Litter,  wlu>  were  ILuiopeans,  the  title  of  the  fol 
Hicr,  whj  dwelt  in  /^/sia, 

[c]  Jo.   Gkorce  Sxrir.DOWSKY,  Sacra  Moraviw  HistvrU 
lib.    ii.   cnp.    ii.  p.  94.  compar^'d    with    Pet.  Kohlh  liUri 
tluc,  in  Hi.fforiamri  rem  Litter,  Slavorum^  p.  124. 
d  ]  bTRLDOVVSKY,  /W.  Cit,  lib.  i.  c.  p.  ix.  p.  ^^. 

[^J  LiiNFAKT,  lllsioirg  dc  la  guerre  des  Hussites^  liyr.  i.  d 
i.  p.  2. 
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^Yion  in  after-times,  when  the  lordly  pontifs  ex-  cent. 
^i«rted  all  their  vehemence,  and  employed  every p^^^;j.  j^ 
:aneans,  though  with  imperfect  success  of  redu-^     ^     ^* 
ing  these  nations  under  the  discipline  andju- 
isdiction  of  the  Latin  church. 

IV.  Under  the  reign  of  Basilius,  the  Mace.-^^*^^" 
onian,  who  ascended  the  imperial  throne  of  thc^So^ 
^Jrecks  in  the  year  867,   the  Slavonians,  Aren- 
ani,  and  certain  provinces  of  Dalmatia^  sent  a 
lemn  embassy  to  Constantinople  to  declare  their 
esolution  of  submitting  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
recian  empire,  and  of  embracing,  at  the  same 
^ime,  the  Christian  religion.     This  proposal  was 
^received  with  admiration  and  joy,  and  it  was  also 
^^^nswered  by  a  suitable  ardour  and  zeal  for  the 
-conversion  of  a  people,   which  seemed  so  inge- 
Jtiuously  disposed  to  embrace  the  truth  :  accord- 
ingly, a  competent  number  of  Grecian  doctors 
were  sent  among  them  to  instruct  them  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and  to  admit  them  by 
baptism  into  the  Christian  church  [/].      The 
warlike  nation  of  the  Russians  were  converted 
under  the  same  emperor,  but  not  in  the  same 
manner,   nor  from  the  same  noble  and  rational 
motives.     Having  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  that  prince  they  were   engaged  by  various 
presents  and  promises  to  embrace  the  gospel,  in  - 
consequence  of  which  they  received  not  only  the 
Christian  ministers  that  were  appointed  to  instruct 
them,  but  also  an  archbishop,  whom  the  Gre- 
cian patriarch  Ignatius  had  sent  among  them, 
to  perfect  their   conversion   and  establish  their 

T  4  church, 

[y]  We  are  indebted  for  this  account  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Slavonians  to  the  treatise  De  adminUtrando  imptrio^  com- 
posed by  the  learned  emperor  Constantike  Porphyrogen, 
which  is  published  by  Banduri^s  in  Imperium  Orienlali^  torn. 
i.  p.  72,  73.  Const ANTiNK  gives  the  same  account  of  this  c- 
vent  in  the  life  of  his  grandfather  Basilius,  the  Macedonian, 
•ect.  54.  published  in  the  Corpus  By%anUnum^  torn,  xvi,  p.  13^, 

'34- 
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CENT  church  [^].  Such  were  the  beginnings  of  Chrisd 

p  A^fV  i.^'^'^y  among  the  bold  and  warlike  Russians,  wlu 

<■■    V       were  inhabitants  of  the  Ukraine^  and  who,  alittl< 

before  their  conversion,  fitted  out  a  formidabl 

fleet,  arid  sett:Mg  sail  from  Kiovia  for  Constanii 

n:jph\  spread  terror  and  dismay  tlirough  thewbol 

empire  \Jf\. 

The  nature      \ ,  It  is  proper  to  observe,  with  respect  to  tb 

eonvcr-      various  couversioiii  which  we  nave  now  btcn  re 

wm.        latmg,  that  they   were  undertaken  upon  mucl 

better  principles,  and  executed  in  a  more  piou 

and  rational  manner,  than  those  of  the  precedinj 

ages.     The  ministers,  who  were  now  sent  to  in 

struct  and  conveit  the  barbarous  nations,  cm 

ployed  not,  like  many  of  their  predecessors,  tfa 

terror  of  penal  laws,  to  atiright  men  into  the  pre 

fession  of  Christianity;  nor,  in  establishing  churclw 

upon  the  ruins  of  idolatry,  were  they  principal! 

attends 

r^]  CoKSTANTIKUS  For  ph.  Vita  Easilii  Macedonu^^KXX*^ 
p.  157.  Corp,  By  rant  See  also  the  Sar  ratio  tte  Ru/banrM 
Conversione,  published  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  BAKpi7li 
US,  in  his  Imperium  Oriemale^  notis  ad  Porpbjrogenetam  d$  41 
minisirando  imper'to^  p.  62.  torn.  ii.  ^ 

[i^l  The  learned  Lequien,  in  his  Oriens  Cbristtanus^  toni^ 
p.  1257.  gives  a  very  inaccurate  account  of  these  Russians^] 
ivcre  converted  to  Christianity  under  the  reign  of  Basilk 
the  Macedonian,  and  in  this  he  does  no  more  than  adopt  tl 
errors  of  many  who  wrote  before  him  upon  the  same  subjec 
Nor  is  he  consistent  with  himself,  for  in  one  place  he  afhim 
that  the  people  here  spoken  of  were  the  Russians  that  lived  i 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bulgarians  •,  while  in  another  b 
maintains,  that  by  these  Russians  we  are  to  understand  thcGa 
zarians.  The  only  reasons  he  alleges  to  support  this  latter  c 
pinion  is,  that  among  the  Christian  doctors  sent  to  instruct  lb 
Rustians,  mention  is  made  of  Cyril,  who  converted  the  Ga 
zan  to  Christianity.  1  his  reason  shews,  that  the  learned  wri 
ter  had  a  most  imperfect  kfiwvU'dgc  lx>di  of  these  Russians  aa< 
the  Gazari.  He  is  also  guilty  oi  pxher. mistakes  upon  the  saio 
subject.  There  is  a  much  better  explanation. of  this  matter  p 
vcn  by  the  very  learned  'J'hkoph.  SiGiFREik  Bayer,  Disstr^ 
de  Russorum  prima  ex ptdtione  ConstskniinopoltK^na^  which  J 
publi.shcd  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Comcntaria  '  Acad.  Sci<t^ 
f  r.Petropoiitana:. 
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attentive  to  promote  the  grandeur  and  extend  the  c  i  n  x. 

P  A  ft  T    L 


jiixthority  of  the  Reman  pontits:  their  views  were 


more  noble,  and  their  conauct  more  suitable  to 
the  genius  of  the  religion  they  professed!     They 
had  principally  in  view  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
endeavoured  to  promote  the  gospel  of  truth  and 
peace  by  methods  of  a  rational  persuasion,  and 
seconded  their  arguments  by  the  victorious  power 
of  exemplary  lives.     It  must,  however,  be  con- 
fessed,  that  the  doctrine  they  taught  was  fkr  from 
being  conformable  to  that  pure  and  excellent  rule 
oF  faith  and  practice  laid  down  by  our  divine  Sa- 
viour, and  his  hply  apostles ;  their  religious  sys- 
tem was,  on  the  contrary,  corrupted  with  a  va- 
riety of  superstitious  rites,  and  a  multitude  of 
al>surd  inventions.     It  is  further  certain,   that 
tti^re  remained  among  these  converted  nations 
too  many  traces  of  the  idolatrous  religion  of  their 
"sricestors,  notwithstanding  the  zealous  labours  of 
^tx^ir  Christian  guides;   and  it  appears  also,  that 
ttx^se  pious  missionaries  were  contented  with  in- 
t>X^ucing  an  external  profession  of  the  true  reli- 
gion among  their  new  proselytes.     It  would  be, 
however,  •  unjust  to  accuse  them  on  this  account 
^^  negligetice  or  corruption  in  the  discharge  of 
tl^cir  ministry,  since,  in  order  to  f^ain  over  these 
fierce  and  savage  nations  to  the  church,   it  may 
l^ave  been  absolutely  necessary  to  indulge  them 
iix  some  of  their 'ififirrai ties  and  prejudices,  and  to 
Connive  at  many  things,  which  they  could  not  ap- 
prove, and  which,  in  other  circumstances,  they 
Would  have  been  careful  to  correct. 


jji  "^^  External  History  of  the  Church, 


CHAP.    II. 

Concerning  the  calamitous  events  thai  happened 
the  church  during  this  century. 

THE  Saracens  had  now  extended  the 
usurpations  with  an  amazing  succes 
Masters  of  Asia^  a  few  provinces  excepted^  the 
The  pro-  pushed  their  conquests  to  the  extremities  of  Indl 
Snc^  ^nd  obliged  the  greatest  part  of  .-ifrica  to  receii 
toward*  their  yoke;  nor  were  their  enterprises  in  the  we 
mpirc  without  effect,  since  Sp.iin  and  Hurdinia  submittc 
to  their  arms,  and  fell  under  their  dominio: 
But  their  conquests  did  not  end  here  :  for  in  tl 
ycaf  827,  by  the  treason  of  Euphemius,  the 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  rich  and  fcrti 
island  of  Sicily;  and  towards  the  conclusion  of  th 
century  the  Asiatic  Saracens  seized  upon  seven 
cities  of  Calabria^  and  spread  the  terror  of  thci 
victorious  arms  even  to  the  very  walls  of  Rmu 
while  Cretey  Corsica^  and  other  adjacent  islands 
were  either  joined  to  their  possessions,  or  laic 
waste  by  their  incursions.  It  is  easy  to  comprc 
hend  that  this  overgrown  prosperity  of  a  nauoi 
accustomed  to  bloodshed  and  rapine,  and  whicl 
also  beheld  the  Christians  with  the  utmost  aver 
sion,  must  have  been  everv  where  detrimental  t< 
the  progress  of  the  gospel,  and  to  the  tranquillitj 
of  the  church.  In  the  east,  more  especially,  * 
prodigious  number  of  Christian  families  embrace' 
the  religion  of  their  conquerors,  that  they  migb 
live  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  possessions 
Many,  indeed,  refused  this  base  and  crimina 
compliance,  and  with  a  pious  magnanimity  ad 
hered  to  their  principles  in  the  face  of  persecu 
tion  ;  but  such  were  gradually  reduced  to  a  mi 
lerable  condition,  and  were  not  only  robbed  c 
the  best  part  of  their  wealth,  and  deprived  c 

thei 
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theii  worldly  advantages,  but,  what  was  still  more  cent. 
deplorable,   they  feli  by  degrees  into  such  incie-p^'^'^  ^ 
dible  ignDnnce  and  stupidity,  ths",  in  process  of'     \     ' 
time,  there  were  scarcely  any  remains  of  C.hristi- 
anity  to  Dc  found  among  them,  besides  the  mere 
name,  and  a  few  external  rites  and  ceremonies. 
The  Eurooean  Saracens,  particularly  those   who 
^7ere  settled  in  Spain^  were  of  a  much  milder  dis- 
position, and  seemed  to  have  put  off*  the  greatest 
'part  of  their  native  ferocity  ;  so  that  the  Christi- 
ans, generally  speakmg,  lived   peaceably  under 
iheii    dominion,  and  were   permitted  to  observe 
the  laws,  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  their  holy 
profession,     it  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that 
this  mild  and  tolerating  conduct   of  the  Saracens 
was  not  without  some   few  exceptions  of  cruel- 

11.  The  European  Christians  had  the  most  crii-TheNor- 
cl  sufferings  to  undergo  from  another  quarter,  e**^"*^ 
ven  from  the  insatiable  fury  of  a  swarm  of  bar- 
barians that  issued  out  from  the  northern  pro- 
vinces. The  Normans,  under  which  general  term 
are  comprehended  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and 
Swedes,  whose  habitations  lay  along  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic  sea,  were  a  people  accustomed  to  car- 
nage and  rapine.  Their  petty  kings  and  chiefs, 
>^ao  subsisted  by  piracy  and  plunder,  had  already, 
during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  infected  with 
their  fleets  the  coasts  of  the  German  ocean,  but  were 
restrained  by  the  opposition  they  met  with  from, 
the  vigilance  and  r.ctivity  of  that  warlike  prince, 
h  this  century,  however,  they  became  more  i)old 
and  enterprising,  made  frequent  irruptions  into 
Gcrmunj^  Britain,  Ftuslund,  and  the  Gauls,  and 

can  ;ed 

[']  3€c,  for  example,  the  account  that  is  given  cf  EuLO- 
^*t'5,  who  sud'ered  m^iriyrdom  at  Cordoua^  in  fl.f  -icta 
^oncrorum  ad  d.  xi.  Mariii,  torn.  ii.  p.  88  j  as  also  of  i\oDE- 
^CK  and  SAiX)Moy,  two  Spanish  martyrs  of  this  century. 
»^id.  4^  d,  xiii.  Marn'i,  p.  238. 
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Cj  E  N  T.  carried  along  with  them,  wherever  they  wcm 
p  A  iL^  I.  ^^^  ^^^  sword,  desolation  and  horror.  The  in 
petuous  fury  of  these  savage  barbarians  not  anl 
spread  desolation  through  the  Spanish  proviiia 
[k\  but  even  p^netr^ted  into  the  very  heart  c 
.  Italy ;  for  in  the  year  857,  they  sacked  and  pil 
laged  the  city  of  Luca  in  the  most  cruel  manne 
and  about  three  years  after  Pisa^  and  several  oUk 
cities  of  Itidy^  met  with  the  same  fate  £/].  Ti 
ancient  histories  of  the  Francs  abound  with  ffa 
most  dismal  accounts  of  their  horrid  exploits^ 
jfantL  new  lU.  The  firsTt  views  of  these  savage  invaders  a 
f^^^naaaiu  tended  no  further'  thari  plunder ;  but  charmed  f 
length  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  pn 
vinces,  which  they  were  so  cruelly  depopulatio  j 
they  began  to  form  settlements  in  them ;  nor  wej 
the  European  princes  in  a  condition  to  oppos 
their  usurpations*  On  the  contrary,  Charli 
the  Bald  was  obliged,  in  the  year  859,  to  resig 
^  considerable  part  of  his  dominions  to  this  pou 
crful  banditti  [w]  ;  and  a  few  years  ^^r,  undc 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Gross,  emperor  an< 
king  oi  France^  the  famous  Norman  chief  Godo 
jE'R£D  entered  with  an  army  into  Frieslajtdj  anc 
obstinately  refused  to  sheath  his  sword  before  hi 

wa3 

[i^]  Jo,  PE  Ferrer .vs,  Histoire  Gener,  d^Espcgne^  torn.  U 
p.  583.  Pirecy  was  esteemed  among  the  northern  nations  a 
very  honourable  and  noble  profcksion  \  and  hence  the  sods  o 
kings,  and  the  young  nobility,  were  trained  up  to  this  spe 
cics  of  robbery,  and  made  it  their  principal  business  to  per 
feet  themselves  in  it.  Nor  will  this  appear  very  sarprisioj 
to  such  as  consider  the  religion  of  these  nations,  and  the  bic 
barism  of  the  times.  See  Jo.  Luu.  Holberg.  Historia  D0 
tnorum  it  Norvegorum  Navalis,  in  Scrifitis  Societatis  Scuntis^ 
Hafniensis^  torn.  iii.  p.  349.  in  which  there  are  a  multitude 
of  curious  and  interesting  relations  concerning  the  ancieim 
piracies,  drawn  from  the  Danish  tind  Norwegian  annals. 

[/  ]  See  the  Scriptores  Rcrum  llalicarum^  published  b^ 

MURATORI. 

[« •  /innale^  'itcersi  jiuctorisf  in  FiTHO£X  Serif  tor.  Francic 
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was  master  of  the  whole   province  \n\.    Such,c  e  n  T. 

P  A  KT     t 


however,  of  the  Normans  as  settled  among  the     '^ 


Christians,  contracted  a  gentler  turn  of  mind,  and 

gradually  departed  from  their  primitive  brutality. 

Their  marriages  with  the  Christians  contributed 

no  doubt,  to  civilize  them ;  and  engaged  them  to 

abandon  the  superstition  of  their  ancestors  with 

more  facility,  and  to  embrace  the  gospel  with 

more  readiness,  than  they  would  have  otherwise) 

done.     Thus  the  proud  conqueror  of  Friesland 

solemnly  embraced  the  Christian  religion  after 

that  he  had  received  in  marriage,  from  Charles 

the  Gr6ss,  Gisela,  the  daughter  of  Lothaire 

the  younger. 

[«]  RcGiNOHis  Prumiensis  Auial.  lib.  ii.  f.  60.  in  PiS^ 
yu  Striflor.  GirtMfi. 
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CHAPTER    h 

Concetnin^  the  state  of  letters  andpbilosopbj  A 

t bis  century. 

CENT.     T^HE  Grecian  empire,  in  this  centurj 

^*-  JL     in  circumstances  every  way  proper  t 

\Ji1JLJ  tinguish  all  taste  for  letters  and  philosophy 
ihcsute    all  zeal  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sciencdsV 
among  the  lil>^rality,  however,  of  the    emperors,  son 
Oredu.      wliom  wcre  men  of  learning  and  taste,  and 
wise  precautions  taken  by  the  patriarchs  of 
stantinople,2imong  whomPnorius  deserves  the 
rank  in  point  of  erudition,  contributed  to  at 
a  certain  number  of  learned  men  to  that  imp 
city,  and  thus  prevented  the  total  decline  <rf 
ters.     Accordingly  we  find  in  Constantinopi 
this  time,   several  persons   who   excelled  in 
quence  and  poetry  ;  some  who  displayed,  in 
writings  against  the  Latins,  a  considerable  ki 
ledge  in  the  art  of  reasoning,  and  a  high  dc 
of  dexterity  in  the  management  of  controvc 
and  others  who  com  posed  the  history  of  their 
times  with  accuiacy    and  v/ith  elegance, 
coniroversy  with  the  Latins,  when  it  grew  i 
keen  and  animated,  contributed  in  a  parti< 
manner  to  excite  tlie  literary  emulation  o: 
disputants,  rtndercd  them   studious   to  ace 
new  ideas,  and  a  rich  and  copious  elocutio; 
domed  with  the  graces  of  elegance  and  wit ; 
thus  rouzed   and  invigorated   talents  that 
ready  to  perish  in  indolence  and  sloth. 

II, 
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II.  We  learn  from  the  accounts  of  Zonaras^c  e  n  t. 
(hat  the  study  of  philosophy  lay  for  a  long  time  p  ^^'^  |^ 
neglected  in  tliis  age  ;  but  it  was  revived,  with  a  ^"    /*  ^ 
ieal  for  the  sciences  in  general,  under  the  empe- 
jor  Theophilus,  and  his  son  Michaei-  III.    This 
revival  of  letters  was  principally  owing  [o]  to  the 
encouragement  and  protection  which  the  learned 
received  from  Bardas,  who  had  been  declared 
G£Sar,  liimself  a  weak  and  illiterate  man,  but 
a  ^arm  friend  of  the  celebrated  Photius,  the 
gteat  patron  of  science,  by  whose  counsel  he  was, 
imdoubtedly,  directed  in  this  matter.     At  the 
head  of  all  the  learned  men  to  whom  Barda9 
committed  the  culture  of  the  sciences,  he  placed 
Leo,  sumamed  the  Wise,  a  man  of  the  most 
profound  and  uncommon  erudition,  and  who  af* 
'terwar4s  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Thessaionica. 
JlioTius  explained  the  Categories  of  Aristotle, 
while  Michael  Ps^llus  gave  a  brief  exposition  of 
the  other  works  of  that  gieat  philosopher. 

IIL  The  Arabians,  who,  instead  of  cultivatingTheittie 
the  arts  and  sciences,  had  thought  of  nothing  °^|^^ 
hitherto  but  of  extending  their  territories,  were  ArabbiM. 
now  excited  to  literary  pursuits  by  Almamunis, 
otherwise  called  Abu  Gaafar  Abdallah,  whose 
,^eal  fpr  the  advancement  of  letters  was  great, 
Hnd  whose  munificence  towards  men  of  learning 
*ild  genius  was  truly  royal.    Under  the  auspicious 
protection  of  this  celebrated  caliph  oi  Babylon  and 
^pt^  the  Arabians  made  a  rapid  and  astonishing 
.  progress  in  various  kinds  of  learning.     This  ex- 
cellent prince  began  to  reign  about  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Charlemagne,  and  died  in  the  year 
833.    He  erected  the  famous  schools  of  Bagdad^ 
%a,  and  Basora^  and  established  seminaries  of 
learning  in  sevcfal  other  cities ;  he  drew  to  his 
court  raca  of  eipinent  parts  by  his  extraordinary 

libe- 

W  Annalium^  tora.  ii.  lib.   xti.  p*  iz6.  torn.  x.  Corporis 
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c  E  N  T.  liberality ,  set  up  noble  libiaries  in  various  pla 

p  a^"t  II.  ^^^  translations  made  of  the  best  Grecian  ] 

*     i     "'  ductions  into  the  Arabic  language  at  a  vast 

pence,  and  employed  every  method  ofpromoi 

the  cause  of  learning,  that  became  a  great 

generous  prince,  whose  zeal  for  tlie  tcieAccs 

attended  with  knowledge  [p].    It  was  under 

reign  of  this  immortal  caliph,  that  the  Aralu 

began  to  take  pleasure  in  the  Grecian   leanu 

tad  to  propagate  it,  by  degrees,  not  only  in  ifi 

and  Africa^  but  also  in  Spain  and  Italy  ;  and  £ 

this  period  they  give  us  a  long  catalogue  of  d 

brated  philosophers,  physicans,  astronomers,  \ 

mathematicians,  who  were  ornaments  to  their 

tion  through  several  succeeding  ages  [^].    i 

in  this  certainly  they  do  not  boast  without  felu 

though  we  are  not  to  consider,  as  literally  ti 

all  the  wonderful  and  pompous  things  which  i 

riore  modem  writers  of  the  Saracen  history  t 

us  of  these  illustrious  philosophers. 

After  this  period,  the  European  Christians  p 
fited  much  by  the  Arabian  learning,  and  w 
highly  indebted  to  the  Saracens  for  the  impitr 
ment  they  made  in  the  various  sciences.  Fort 
mathematics,  astronomy,  physic,  and  philosopi 
that  were  taught  in  Lurope  from  the  tenth  ceni 
ry,  for  the  most  part,  drawn  from  the  Arabi 
schools  that  were  established  in  Spain  and  2?fl 
or  from  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  sages.  A 
from  hence  the  Saracens  may,  in  one  respect,bc  ju 
ly  considered  as  the  restorers  of  learning  infuro 
TUe«tatcof  IV*  (n  that  pan  oi  Europe ^  that  was  subject 
itf  Chide.  ^^  dominion  of  the   franks,  Chakleiviagne 

ffiugnc,  aud  boiil 

Ws  succcs- 

\^p\  Abui.pharaius,  HisiGria  Dynastiar.  p.  246.  Geo: 
Elmacin,  Hisior.  i^aracen.  lib.  ii.  p.  139.  Barthol.  H) 
BELOT,  Bibiiotb   Orient.     Article  MampK,  p.  545. 

[yj  Sv-c  tht  trentisc  of  Leo  Africanus,  De  MeikL 
Phi/ojofibis  ^rabibusy  pubii?lifd  a  «econd  time  by  Fabric] 
ju  the  twelfth  volume  uf  his  Eib/Utbeca  Gncca^  p.  259. 
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boured  with  incredible  zeal  and  ardour  for  the  cent. 
fidvancement  of  useful  learning,  and  animatedp^^j^,,^ 
)u8  subjects  to  the  culture  of  the  sciences  in  all 
their  various  branches.  =  So  that,  had  his  succes- 
sors been  disposed  to  follow  his  example^  and  ca« 
pable  of  acting  iipoh  the  noble  plan  he  formed, 
the  empire^  in  a  little  time,  wouliSl  have  been  en- 
tirely delivered  from  barbarism  and  ignorance. 
It  is  true,  this  great  prince  left  in  his  family  a 
certain  spirit  of  emulation,  which  animated  his 
immediate  successors  to  imitate,  in  some  mear 
9ure,  his  zeal  for  the  prosperity  6i  the  republic  of 
letters.    Lewis  the  Meek  both  formed  and  exe- 
cuted several  designs  that  were  extremely  condu- 
cive to  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  [r]  ; 
fUid  his  zeal,  in  this  respect,  was  surpassed  by  the 
^rdouir  with  which  his  son  Charles  the  Bald  ex- 
prted  himself  in  the  propagation  of  letters,  and 
Ml  exciting  the  emulation  of  the  learned  by  the 
?Jao8t  alluring  marks  of  his  protection  and  favour. 
iTiis  great  patron  of  the  sciences  drew  the  lite- 
^^iti  to  his  court  from  all  parts,  took  a  particular 
delight  in  their  conversation,  multiplied  and  em* 
^>ellished  the  seminaries  of  learning,  arid  protect- 
^^  in  a  more  especial  manner,  the  Aulic  school, 
^f  which  mention  has  been  formerly  made,  and 
'^hich  was  first  erected  in  the  seventh  century,  in 
Prder  to  the  education  of  the  royal  family,  and 
^he  first  ribbiUty  [/].     His  brother  Loth  aire  en- 
deavoured to  revive  in  Italy  the  drooping  sciences, 
^nd  to  restore  them  from  that  state  of  languor 
^Jid  decay  into  which  the  corruption  and  indo- 
lence of  the  clergy  had  permitted  them  to  fall. 
Vol.  n.  U  For 

• 

[rl  Sec  the  Histoire  LUteraire  de  la  France^  torn.  iv.  p. 

Cj]  Herman.  Cojoiingii  Ahtiquu.  Academicct^  p.  320. 
^-^s.  Eg.  du  BouIxAY,  Hist,  Acad,  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  178.  Lau- 
^'^IiJS,  De  Scbolis  Caroli  M.  cap.  jii.  xli.  p.  47.  His.oirg  LU" 
'•^•"i  de  la  France^  tarn,  v.  p.  483. 
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CENT  For  this  purpose  he  erected  schools  in  the  eight 


Pa 


r T  II.  principal  cities  oi  Italy,  A.  D.  823  \t\  but  with 
little  success,  since  it  appears  that  tnat  countijr' 
was  entirely  destitute  of  men  of  learning  and 
nius  during  the  ninth  century  \ii\. 

In  England  learning  had  a  better  fate  under  Hi: 
auspicious  protection  of  King  Alfr£d,  who 
acquired  an  immortal  name,  not  only  by  the  a^^ 
mirable  progress  he  made  in  all  kinds  of  elegant 
and  useful  knowledge  [w],  but  also  by  the  cxut 
he  took  to  multiply  men  of  letters  and  genius  in 
his  dominions,  and  to  restore  to  the  sciences,  sa- 
cred and  profane,  the  credit  and  lustre  they  so 
eminently  deserve  [x\. 
impc^-         V.  But  the  infelicity  of  the  times  rendered  the 
tbe"^^cs5  effects  of  all  this  zeal  and  all  these  projects  for  the 
•f  learning,  advancement  of  learning  much  less  considerable 
than  might  have  otherwise  been  expected.    Tb^ 

pnn— 

[/]  See  the  edict  for  that  purpose  among  the  C^fiimlsm  «f^ 
MuRATORi  Rerum  Italicar.  torn.  i.  part  II.  p.  151, 

[1/]  See  MuRATORi^s  jintiq.  L4L  meJii  itvt\  torn.  in.  p« 
829. 

[w]  'Sec  Ant.  Wood.  Hist,  et  Antiquiu  Acaiem*  O«onra^« 
lib.  i.  p.  13.  BouLEY,  Hist.  Acad  Paris,  torn.  L  p.  211.  (»^— 
neral  Dlciionary^  at  the  article  Alfred.  (This  prince  vaxKkg 
uthcr  pious  and  learned  labours,  translated  the  Pastoral  9^ 
Gkkgory  I.  Bo£Tius,  De  Consolatione,  and  Bedels  Etdtst^ 
astical  History), 

^  [.v]  This  excellent  prince  not  only  encofunged  hj  bt* 
protection  and  liberality  such  of  his  own  subjects  as  made  an^ 
progress  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  but  invited  over  froi" 
foreign  countries  men  of  distinguished  talents,  whom  he  filed 
hi  a  seminary  at  Oxford^  and,  oi  consequence,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  founder  of  that  noble  university.      JoHAKK^ 
ScoTus  Erigeka,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  ChariSS 
the  Bald,  and  Grimbald,  a  monk  of  St  Bertin  in  France ^ 
wefc  the  most  famous  of  those  learned  men  who  came  frc^ 
abroad  5     AssERius,    Werefrid,    Plegmund,     DuNWOf'f 
Wi.'i.FsiG,  and  the  abbot  of  St  Neot\  deserve  the  first  rank. 
amon^T  the  English  Literati^  who  adorned  the  age  of  AlfrkJ>- 
See  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History ^  vol.  I.  book  iii.  p.  16 S' 
166.  &c.     Rapin  Thoykas,  in  the  reign  of  this  illustrio^* 
monarch. 
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protectors  and  patrons  of  the  learned  were,  them-  cent. 

P  A  R  T  IT. 


selves  learned  j  their  authority  was  respectable,      ^^* 


and  their  munificence  was  boundless ;  and  yet  the 
progress  of  science  tdwards  perfection  was  but 
slow,  because  the  interruptions  arising  from  the 
troubled  state  of  Europe  were  frequent.     The  dis- 
ocrds  that  arose  between  Lewis  the  Meek  and  his 
Sens,  which  were  succeeded  by  a  rupture  between 
latter,  retarded  considerably  the  progress  of 
rs  in  the  empire ;  and  the  incursions  and  vic- 
of  the  Normans,  which  afficted  Europe  dur- 
'Mrig  the  whole  course  of  this  century,  were  so  fa- 
to  Xhm  culture  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  that, 
most  of  the  European  provinces,  and  even  in 
raace^  there  remained  but  a  small  number  who 
vuly  deserved  the  title  of  learned  men  [y].   The 
"^^^yretched  and  incoherent  fragments  of  erudition 
yet  remained  among  the  clergy  were  confin- 
to    the   monasteries^    and  to  the   episcopal 
hools ;  but  the  zeal  of  the  monkish  and  priestly 
xders  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  the 
^ture  of  the  sciences,  diminished  in  proportion 
their  revenues  increased,  so  that  their  indolence 
<aid  ignorance  grew  with  their  possessions. 

VI.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  se-Eximpim 
^ral  examples  of  learned  men,  whose  zeal  for**^^«^"<^ 

*  •fl*iii<f  ^    .  men  who 

e  sciences  was  kindled  by  the  encouragement  flouriihcd 

munificence  of  Charlemagne,  shone  forth 

"^'Vith  a  distinguished  lustre  through  the  darkness 

tf  this  barbarous  age.     Among  these,  the  first 

is  due  to  Rabanus  Maurus,  whose  fame 

great  through  all  Germany  and  France^  and  to 

^^»%^faom  the  youth  resorted,  in  prodigious  numbers, 

^fVx)m  all  parts,  to  receive  his  instructions  in  the 

^-il)eral  arts  and  sciences.     The  WTiters  of  history, 

"^v-hose    works   have   deservedly  preserved   their 

U  2  ,  names ' 


-  ^  \y\  Servati  LiTi  EpUtoltr  xxiv.  p.  69.     Cdnrincii  - 
^'7.  Acad,  p.  322.     liistoire   Litter,   ^c  la  France^  t^ni.  Iv 
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CENT,  names  frqin  oblivion,  are  Eginhard,  Frecihj^# 
IX.     Thegan,  Hamo,  Anastasius,  Ado,  and  others  of 

f^^'^  ^\  less  note.     Florus,  Walafridus  Strabo,  Ber- 
tharius,  and  Rabanus,  excelled  in  poetry.   Sma— - 
RAGDUs  and  Bertharius  were  eminent  fpr  thcic^ 
iskill  in  grammar  and  languages,  as  was  also  th^r 
celebrated  Rabanus  already  mentioned,  who  ac-- 
quired  a  very  high  degree  of  reputation  by  a  leam^ 
ed  and  subtile  treatise  concerning  the  causes  and 
the  rise  of  languages.     The  Greek  and  Hebreir 
erudition  was  cultivated  with  considerable  succesr 
by  William,  Servatus  Lupus,  ScoTUs,and  others. 
Eginhard,  Agobard,  Hincmar,  and  SsRVATur 
Lupus,  were  much  celebrated  for  the  eloquence 
which  appeared  both  in  their  discourses  and  ist 
their  writings  [z]. 
VIL  The  philosophy  and  logic  that  were  taught 

scotus***    in  the  European   schools  during  this  century, 

Erigcna.     scarcely  deserved  such  honourable   titles,  and 
were  little  better  than  an  empty  jargon.    Thcw 
were,  however,  to  be   found  in  various  places^ 
particularly  among  the  Irish,  men  of  acute  parts, 
and  extensive  knowledge,  who  were  perfectly  well 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  philosophers.    The 
chief  of  these  was  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena  [d}9 
a  native  of  Ireland ^  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  who  delighted  so  much  in 
his  conversation  as  to  honour  him  with  a  place 
at  his  table.   Scoxus  was  endowed  with  an  cxcd- 

leDt 

[«]  Such  as  are  desirous  of  a  more  circumstantial  account  ok 
tliese  writers,  and  of  their  various  productions,  may  consult  tb^ 
His  to  ire  Litter  aire  de  la  Trance  ^  torn,  iv,  p.  251.  to  271*  Of 
the  more  ample  account  given  of  them  by  the  celebrated  I^ 
Bkui',  in  his  Etat  des  Sciences  en  France  depuis  CharI^' 
M.vGNK^f/j-^i/'  au  Rot  Robert,  which  is  published  m\as Reeui** 
de  divers  ecrits  pour  servir  d^  Eclaircissement  a  /*  Hisioirt  df 
France,  tom.  ii.  p.  I.  Paris  1738,  en  8vo. 

S^  [iz]  Erigkn  signifies  properly  a  native  of  Ire/and^  a*  *"' 
rift,  or  Irin,  was  the  ancient  name  of  that  kingdom. 
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j^t  and  truly  superior  genius,  and  was  consider-  cent. 
toly  versed  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  erudition,  p  ^^  ,j 
Cc  explained  to  his  disciples,  the  philosophy  of  < 
JL18TOTLE,  for  which  he  was  singularly  well  qua- 
fiedji>y  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
jjiguage ;  but  as  his  genius  was  too  bold  and  as- 
&ring  to  confine  itself  to  the  authority  and  deci- 
lions  of  the  Stagirite,  he  pushed  his  philosophiqal 
Researches  yet  farther,  dared  to  think  for  himself, 
Uid  ventured  to  piursue  truth  without  any  other 
givide  than  his  own  reason.     We  have  yet  extant 
of  his  composition,  Five  books  concerning  the  divi-- 
Sfm  ofnahtre^  an  intricate  and  subtile  production, 
ia  which  the  causes  and  principles  of  all  things 
reinvestigated  with  a  considerable  degree  of  sagar 
city,  and  in  which  also  the  precepts  of  Chri^tiar 
li^  are    allegorically  explained,  yet  in  sufch  g 
Bunner  as  to  shew,  that  their  ultimate  end  is  the 
viion  of  the  soul  with  the  Supreme  Being.     He 
vas  the  first* who  blended  the  scholastic  theology 
vith  the  mystic,  and  formed  them  into  one  system^ 
It  tias  also  been  imagined,  that  he  was  far  from 
ejecting  the  opinions  of  those  who  consider  the 
^BiOQ  of  God  and  nature,  as  similar  to  the  union 
ftat  subsists  between  the  soul  and  (he  body,  a  no- 
tion much  the  same  with  that  of  many  ancient 
philosophers,  who  looked  upon  the  Deity  as  the 
*>ul  of  the  world.     But  it  mayi  perhaps,  be  al- 
leged, and  not  without  reason^  that  what  Scoxus 
ttid  upon  this  subject  amounted  to  no  more  than 
what  Uie  Realists  \b'\^  as  they  are  called,  maintain- 
ed 

t^  [^J  The  Realistic  wbo  followed  the  doctrine  of  Ari- 
ROnx  with  respect  to  universal  ideas^  were  so  called  in  op- 
plitioa  to  the  NominalittSf  who  embraced  the  hypothesis  of 
ZtMO  and  the  Stoics  upon  that  perj^cxed  and  intricate  subject. 
AtUTOTLK  held,  against  Plato,  that  previous  to,  and  inde- 
fcsdent  on  mttter,  there  were  no  universal  Ueas  or  essences  ; 
,  ^  that  the  ideas,  or  exemplars,  which  the  latter  tuppostd  to 
Vtc  existed  in  the  divine  mind,  and  to  htive  been  the  models 

U3  << 
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c  £  N  T.  ed  afterwards,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  ho 
J,  A^«^T  u.  ^^^  expressed  himself  in  a  very  perplexed  and 
*  >i  '  obscure  manner  [c].  This  celebrated^ philosopher 
formed  no  particular  sect,  at  least  as  £ur  as  w 
come  to  our  knowledge ;  and  this  will  be  conn- 
dered,  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  spi* 
rit  of  the  times  he  lived  in,  as  a  proof  that  his 
immense  learning  was  accompanied  with  meek^ 
ness  and  modesty. 

About  this  time  there  lived  a  certiun  person 
named  AIIIcarius,  a  native  of  Ireland^  who  pro- 
pagated in  France  that  enormous  error,  which  was 
afterwards  adopted  and  professed  by  Averroes, 
that  one  individual  intelligence,  one  soul,  per- 
formed the  spiritual  and  rational  functions  in  all 
the  human  race.     This  error  was  confuted  by 
Ratram,  a  famous  monk  of  Cor  bey  [df].     Before 
these  writers  flourished   Dungal,  a  mttive   <£ 
Ireland  also,  who  left  his  coitntry,  and  retired  int(> 
a  French  monastry,  where  he  lived  during  the 
reigns  of  Charlemagne  and  Lewis  the  McoL, 
and  taught  philosophy  and  astronomy  with  the 
greatest  reputation  [r].     Heric,  a  monk  of  -Ar- 

erre9 

of  all  created  things,  had  been  eternally  impressed  upon  mit' 
ter,  and  were  coeval  with,  and  inherent  in,  their  objects* 
Zeno  and  his  followers,  departing  both  from  the  Platonic  aa^A. 
Aristotelian  systems,  maintained  that  these  pretended  ynivefr' 
0  sals  had  ncithcryorw  nor  essence^  and  were  no  more  than  mere 

terms  and  nominal  representations  of  their  particular  objects* 
The  doctrine  of  Aristotle  prevailed  until  the  eleventh  ceo^ 
tury,  when  Roscelinus  embraced  the  Stoical  system,  ai»^ 
founded  thesectof  thexYoiwwd/iJ/x,w»hose  sentiments  were  pro- 
pagated with  great  success  by  the  famous  Abelard.  Thes^ 
two  sects  differed  considerably  among  themselves,  and  esc-' 
plained,  or  rather  obscured,  their  respective  tenets  in  a  varic 
ty  of  ways. 

[c]  The  work  here  alluded  to  was  published  at  Oxford  hf 
Mr  Thomas  Gale,  in  1681.  The.learned  Heumak  h»« 
made  several  extracts  from  it,  and  given  aUo  an  ample  ao4 
learned  account  of  ScoTus,  in  his  Wcu  of  the  Pbiiosofber''^9 
written  in  German^  torn.  iii.  p.  858. 

[//]  Mabillon,  Praf.  ad  Sttc.  part  II.  Actor.  SS.  Or^\ 
J^enedictu  sect.  156.  p.  53. 
*   [^J  Histoire  Litter  aire  de  la  France^  torn.  ly.  p.  493. 
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erre^  made  likewise  an  eminent  figure  among  the  cent. 
learned  of  this  age ;  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon  p  ^\  j, 
sagacity,  was  endowed  with  a  great  and  aspiring  ^  ■    v    ■" 
genius,  and  is  said,  in  many  things,  to  have  an- 
ticipated the  famous  Descartes  in  the  manner 
of  investigating  truth  [/J. 

CHAP.    IL 

Comcermng  the  doctors  and  ministers  of  the  cburcby 
and  its  form  of  government  during  this  century. 

L  THHE  impiety   and    licentiousness  of   the  The  c«r- 

l  greatest  part  of  the  clergy  arose,  at  this  |^c1ct^. 
ttne,  to  an  enormous  height,  and  stand  upon 
record,  in  the  unanimous  complaints  of  the  most 
candid  and  impartial  writers  of  this  century  [^]. 
In  the  east,  tumult,  discord,  conspiracies,  and 
treason,  reigned  uncontrouled,  and  all  things 
were  carried  by  violence  and  force.  These  abu- 
ses appeared  in  many  things,  but  particularly  in 
the  dection  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople. 
The  favour  of  the  court  was  become  the  only 
step  to  that  high  and  important  office ;  and  as 
the  patriarch*s  continuance  in  that  eminent  post 
depended  upon  such  an  uncertain  and  precarious 
foundation,  nothing  was  more  usual  than  to  see  a 
prelate  puUed  down  from  his  episcopal  throne  by 
«n  imperial  decree.  In  the  western  provinces, 
the  bishops  were  become  voluptuous  and  effemi- 
nate to  a  very  high  degree.  They  passed  their 
lives  amidst  the  splendour  of  courts,  and  the  plea- 

U  4  sures 

[/]  Le  BeuF  Memoires  pour  VHisloire  d^ Auxerre^  torn.  il. 
P*4Si.  j^ta  SanctQrum^  torn.  iv.  Af.  Juniiad  d,  xxiv.  p.  829. 
^W/xzzi.  Jui.  p.  249.  For  this  philosopher  has  obtained 
**plice  among  the  saintly  order.  , 

tri  Sec  Agobardus,  De priv'iUgiis  etjure  Sacerdotii^  sect. 
'3*  p.  137.  tea.  i.  opp.  cd,  Baluzi. 
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CENT,  sures  of  a  luxurious  indolence,  which  corraptedi 
PA?r  n.^heir  taste,  extinguished  their  zeal,  and  rehdeied 
*  ¥■  '  them  incapable  of  performing  the "  solemn  duties 
of  their  function  [h]  ;  while  thie  inferior  clergjf 
Were  sunk  ih  licentiousness,  minded  nothing  but 
sensual  gratifications,  and  infected  with  the  most 
heinous  vices  the  flock,  whom  it  was  the  verjr 
|)usiiiess  of  their  ministry  to  preserve,  or  to  deli* 
ver  from  the  contkgion  of  iniquity.  Besides,  the 
ignorance  of  the  sacred  order  was,  in  many  pla^ 
^e^,  so  deplorable,  that  few  of  them  could  eiditi^ 
read  or  write ;  and  still,  fewer  were  capable  of  ex- 
pressing their  wretched  notions  with  any  degree 
of  method  or  perspicuity.  Hence  it  happened^ 
that  when  letters  were  to  be  penned,  or  any  mat- 
ter of  consequence  W^  to  be  committed  to  wri- 
ting, they  had  commonly  recourse  to  some  person 
who  was  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  superioi! 
abilities,  as  appear^  in  the  case  pf  Servatus 
Lupus  [(]. 
jTw  etmci  II;  Mmy  circumstances  concurred,  particu- 
fupti^r^'  larly  in  the  European  nations,  to  produce  and 
augment  this  corruption  and  licentiousness,  so 
shameful  in  an  order  of  men»  who  were  set  apart 
to  exhibit  examples  of  piety  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Among  these  we  may  reckon,  as  the 
chief  sources  of  the  evil  under  consideration,  the 
calamities  of  the  times,  even  the  bloody  and  per- 
petual wars  that  were  carried  on  between  Lewise 
the  Meek  and  his  family,  the  incursions  and  con-* 
quests  of  the  barbarous  nations,  the  gross  and 

incrc- 

fi]  The  reader  will  be  conyinced  of  this  by  consulting 
AgobarD)  f>it'fsimy  and  by  l&oking  over  the  laws  enacted  io 
the  Latin  councils  for  restraining  the  disorders  of  the  clergy. 
See  also  Servatus  Lupus,  Episi.  xxxv.  p.  73;  281.  and 
Steph.  Baiajz.  in  Mnot:^.  378.  ■ 

[1  ]  See  the  works  of  Servatu3  Lupus,  Episf.  xchW'u  xcix, 
p.  126.  142.  148.  as  also  his  Life.  Sec  also  RoDOLPHi  Bi- 
turicifisis  Capuula  ad  clerum  suum,  in  Baluzii  Miscelianeis^ 
|om.  vi.  p.  139. 148.  '  ^ 
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incredible  ignorance  of  the  nobility,  and  the  af-C  e  n  t, 
fluence  and  riches  that  flowed  in  upon  the  church- p  a  n  t  n, 
es  and  religious  seniinaries  from  all  quarters. 
Manj  other  causes  also  contributed  to  disl^onous 
the  churchy  by  introducing  into  it  a  corrupt  mi^ 
nistry.     A  nobleman,  who,  through  want  of  ta- 
lents, activity,  or  courage,  was  rendered  incapable 
of  appearing  with  dignity  in  the  cabinet,  or  with 
honour  in  the  field,  immediately  turned  his  views 
towards  the  church,  aimed  at  a  distinguished 
place  among  its  chiefs  and  rulers,  and  became, 
in  consequence,  a  contagious  example  of  stupidi-*^ 
ty  and  vice  to  t^e  inferior  clergy  [i].     The  pa- 
trons of  churches,  in  whom  resided  the  right  of 
election,   unwilling  to  submit  their  disorderly 
conduct  to  the  keen  censure  of  zealous  ajid  up- 
right pastors,  industriously  looked  for  the  most 
abject,  ignorant,  and  worthless  ecclesiastics,  to 
i?«rhom  they  committed  the   cure   of    souls  [/]. 
But  pne  of  the  circumstances,  which  contribut- 
ed in  a  particular  manner  to  render,  at  least,  the 
higher  clergy  wicked  and  depraved,  and  to  take 
off  their  minds  from  the  duties  of  their  station, 
^as  the  obligation  they  were  under  of   per- 
forming certain  services  to  their  sovereigns,  in 
consequence    of    the    possessions  they    derived 
from  the  royal  bounty.     The  bishops  and  heads 
of  monasteries  held  many  lands  and  castles  by  a 
feudal  tenure  j  and  being  thereby  bound  to  fur- 
nish their  princes  with  a  certain  number  of  sol- 
diers  in  time  of  war,  were  obliged  also  to  take  the 
field  themselves  at  the  head  of  these  troops  [wl, 

and 

\y\  HiNCMARUS,  Oper.  Posterior,  contra  Godeschalcum^  etp. 
xxxvi.  torn.  i.  Opp*  p*  318.  Servatus  Lupus,  Efttst^  Ixiix. 
p.  120. 

'  [/]  Agobardus,  De  prrvilegiis  etjure  Sacerdotum^  cap.  xi. 
p.  341.  torn.  i.  Opp. 

[m]  Steph.  Baluzii  Appendix  Actor,  ad  Servatvm^  p.  508. 
MuRATORi  Antiq.  ItaL  mediiavi^  torn.  ii.  p.  4i^6.  Mabijulok. 
AnnaL  Benedict,  tpm.  vi.  p.  587.  Fr£SK£|  ad  Joinviliii  Hist^ 
iudovici  S.  p.  75.  76. 
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CENT,  and  thus  to  act  in  a  sphere  that  was  utterly  inGon«. 

F  A^  n.  sistent  with  the  nature  and  duties  of  their  sacred 

<  y  ■''character.  Besides  all  this,  it  often  happened 
that  rapacious  princes,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
craving  wants  of  their  soldiers  and  domestics, 
boldly  invaded  the  possessions  of  the  church, 
which  they  distributed  among  their  armies; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  priests  and  monks, 
in  order  to  avoid  perishing  through  hunger,  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  practice  of  violence, 
fraud,  and  all  sorts  of  crimes,  which  they  looked 
upon  as  the  only  means,  they  had  left,  of  pro-^. 
curing  themselves  a  subsistence  [n j. 

jPntST"  III-  The  Roman  pontifs  were  raised  to  that 
high  dignity  by  the  suf&ages  of  the  sacer^ 
dotal  order,  accompanied  by  the  voice  of  the 
people ;  but,  after  their  election,  the  appro- 
bation of  the  emperor  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  their  consecration  [o].  There  is  indeed,  yet 
extant,  an  edict,  supposed  to  have  been  published 
in  the  year  817,  by  Lewis  the  Meek,  in  which 
he  aboUshes  this  imperial  right,  and  grants  to  the 
Romans,  not  only  the  power  of  electing  their  pon- 
tif,  but  also  the  privilege  of  installing  and  conse- 
crating him  when  elected,  without  waiting  for 
the  consent  of  the  emperor  [^  ].  But  this  grant 
will  deceive  none  who  enquire  into  this  matter 
with  any  degree  of  attention  and  diligence,  since 

several 

[xr]  AooBARDUS,  De  disf^ens.  rerum  Ecc/esiasi,  sect.  4.  p. 
270.  torn.  i.  0pp.  Flodoardus,  Histor.  Ecc/es,  Rbemenm^  lib. 
iii.  cap.  ix.  Servatus  Lupus,  E/^isi.  xlv.  p.  87.  437,  &c. 
MuRATORi,  torn.  vi.  jirttiq.  ItaL  medii  avt\  p.  302.  LuD. 
Thomassin,  Disciplina  EccUnce  vei,  ei  novte  circa  benefictOy 
part  II.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xi.  These  corrupt  measures  prevailed 
also  among  the  Greeks  and  Lombards,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Oriens  Christianus  of  Leqtjikn',  tom.  i.  p.   142. 

[0]  See  De  Bunau,  Histor.  Imper.  German,  tom.  iii.  p.  a8. 

[^]  Harduini,  Concilia^  tom.  iv.  p.  1236.  Le  Cointe, 
Annates  Eccles,  Francor,  tom.  vii.  ad  A,  817.  sect*  6.  Ba« 
•fuzji  Capitular.  Regum  Francor.  torn.  i.  p.  591* 
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sereral  learned  men  hare  proved  it  spurious  byc  e  n  t, 
the  most  irresistible  arguments  [q\.     It  niust,p^'^^^„ 
however,  be  confessed,  that,  after  the  time  of  ^-— >r-w 
Charles  the  Bald,  a  new  scene  of  things  arose ; 
and  the  important  change  above  mentioned  was 
irteally  introduced.     That  prince  having  obtained 
the  imperial  dignity  by  the  *  good  offices  of  the 
bishop  oiRome,  returned  this  eminent  service  by 
delivering  the  succeeding  pontifs  from  the  obli- 
gation of  waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  emperors, 
in  order  to  their  being  installed  in  their  office. 
And  thus  we  find,  that  from  the  time  of  Euge- 
Kius  III,  who  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  A.  D, 
884.  the  election  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  was 
fCarried  on  without  the  least  regard  to  law,  order,   . 
and  decency,  and  was  generally  attended  vnth 
civil  tumults  and  dissensions,  until  the  reign  of 
Otho  the  Great,  who  put  a  stop  to  these  disor- 
derly proceedings, 

IV.  Among  the  prelates  that  were  raised  to  the'^^^^^^* 
pontificate,  in  this  century,  there  were  very   few|h^R<imaJ 
virho  distinguished  themselves  by  their  learning,  p«>»'»f^  ^o 
prudence,  and  virtue,  or  who  were  at  all  careful  [hd^owcr. 
about  acquiring  those  particular  qualities  that  arc 
essential  to  the  character  of  a  Christian  bishop. 
On  the  contrary,  the  greatest   part  of  them  are 
only  known  by  the  flagitious  actions  that  have 
transmitted  their  names  with  infamy  to  our  times ; 
and  they  all,  in  general,  seem  to  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  their  ambitious   efforts  to  extend 
their  authority,  and  render  their  dominion  unli- 
mited and  universal.     It  is  here  that  we  may 
place,  with  propriety,  an  event,  which  is  said  to 

have 

[f]  MuRATORi  Droits  de  l^Emfnre  sur  tEtat  Ecclesiast, 
p.  54.  and  Antiq.  Itai,  mediiceviy  torn.  iii.  p.  29.  30.  in  whicli 
that  learned  man  conjectures,  that  this  edict  was  forged  i.i 
the  eleventh  century.  Bunau,  Hist,  Imper,  German,  torn. 
)ii.  p.  34.  The  partisans,  however,  of  the  pap-jil  auihorfty, 
such  as  Fontanani  and  others,  plead  strenuously,  though  in- 
effectually, for  the  authenticity  of  the  edict  in  questioa. 
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CENT,  have  interrupted  the  much  vaunted  succesdon  of 
F  a?t  n.  regular  bishops  in  the  see  of  Romey  from  the  first 
foundation  of  that  church  to  the  present  times. 
Between  the  pontificate  of  Leo  IV.  who  died  in 
the  year  855,  and  that  of  Benedict  III.  a  cer- 
tain woman,  who  had  the  art  to  disguise  her  sex 
for  a  considerable  time,  is  said,  by  learning,  ge- 
nius, and  dexterity,  to  have  made  good  her  way 
to  the  papal  chair,  and  to  have  governed  the 
church  with  the  title  and  dignity  of  pontif  about 
two  years.  This  extraordinary  person  is  yet  known 
by  the  title  of  Pope  Joan.  During  the  five  suc- 
ceeding centuries  this  eventwas  generally  belie  vedy 
and  a  vast  number  of  writers  bore  testimony  to  its 
truth  ;  nor  before  the  reformation  undertaken  by 
Luther,  was  it  considered  by  any,  either  as  in- 
credible in  itself,  or  as  ignominious  to  the 
church  [r].  But  in  the  last  century,  the  eleva- 
tion, and  indeed  the  existence  of  this  female 
pontif,  became  the  subject  of  a  keen  and  learned 
controversy ;  and  several  men  of  distinguished 
abilities,  both  among  the  Roman  catholics  and  pro- 
testants,  employed  all  the  force  of  their  genius 
and  erudition  to  destroy  the  credit  of  this  story, 
by  invalidating,  on  the  one  hand,  the  weight  of 
the  testimonies  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  by 
shewing,  on  the  other,  that  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  most  accurate  chronological  computa^. 
^ions  [/],     Between  the  contending  parties,  some 

of 

[r]  The  arguments  of  those  who  maintain  the  truth  of  thu 
extraordinary  event  are  collected  in  one  striking  point  of 
view,  with  great  learning  and  industry,  by  Fred.  Spakheim, 
in  his  Exercitatio  de  Papa  Fotmina^  torn.  ii.  Opp.  p.  577.  This 
dissertation  was  translated  into  French  by  the  celebrated 
L' Enfant,  who  digested  it  into  a  better  method,  and  enrich- 
ed  it  with  several  additions. 

[j]  The  arguments  of  those  who  reject  the  story  of  PoPE. 
Joan  as  a  fable,  have  been  collected  by  DAvm  Blondkl, 
and  after  him  with  still  more  art  and  erudition  by  Bayle,  in 
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of  the  wisest  and  most  learned  writers  have  judi-c  £  n  t. 
ciously  steered  a  middle  course  :  they  grant  that «   "^  „ 
many  fictitious  and  fabulous  circumstances  have 
been  interwoven  with  this  story ;  but  they  deny 
that  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  all  foundation,  or 
that  the  controversy  is  yet  ended,  in  a  satisfacto* 
ry  manner,  in  favour  of  those  who  dispute   the 
truth.  And,  indeed,  upon  a  deliberate  and  impar^ 
tial  view  of  this  whole  niatter,  it  will  appear 
more  than  probable,  that  some  unusual  event 
must  have  happened  at  RDtne^  from  which  this 
story  derived  its  origin ;  because  it  is  not  at  all 
oredible,  from  any  principles  of  moral  evidence, 
^liat  an  event  should  be  universally  believed  and 
lE^elated  in  the  same  manner  by  a  multitude  of 
historians,  during  five  centuries  immediately  suc- 
^^eding  its  supposed  date,  if  that  event  was  ab- 
solutely destitute  of  all  foimdation.     But  what  it 
1^^318  that  gave  rise  to  this  story  is  yet  to  be  dis- 
^o-vercd,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  [/]. 

V.  The 


third  volume  of  his  Dictionary^  at  the  article  Papesse. 

"^Vddd  to  this  Jo.  Georg.  Eccard,  Hit  tor,  Francite  Oriental, 

^^31X11.  ii.  lib.  XXX.  sect,  i  ip.  p.  436.  which  author  has  adopted 

^*Ul  appropriated  the  sentiments  of  the  great  Leibnitz,  upon 

^lle  matter  in  question.     See  also  Lequien^s  Oriens  Christian, 

V>m.  ii.  p.  777.  and  Heuman^s  Sy//oge  Dissert,  Sacr,  torn.  L 

P^rt  II.  p.  352.     The  very  learned  Jo.  Christoph.  Wagen- 

^^Liius  has  given  a  just  and  accurate  view  of  the  aiguments  on 

W>th  sides,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Amctnitates  Litter arite  of 

ScHELHORNluS,  part  I.  p.  146.  and  the  same  has  been  done  by 

fiASNAGEy  in  his  Hirtoire  de  /'  Egiise^  tom.  i.  p.  408.      A  list 

of  the  other  writers,  who  have  employed  their  labours  upon  this 

intricate  question,  may  be  seen  in  Casp.  SAGirrARius^  Introd, 

in  Hist,  Eccles,  tom.  i.  cap.  xxv.  p.  676.  and  in  the  Bibliotb, 

tremens,  tom.  viii.  part  V.  p.  935. 

£r]  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Paul  Sarpi,  in  liis  I.cttere  Ita- 

iiane^  Lett.  Ixxxii.  p.  452  *,  of  Lenfa.nt  Bibhoth.  Germanique^ 

torn.  X.  p.  27  •,  of  Theod.  Has^us,  BiUio/b,  Bremens,  torn. 

viii.   part  V,  p.  935  j    and   of  the   celebrated    Fkaff   Instit. 

Uistor,  Eccles,  p.  401  ',  to  whom  we  might  add  Wernsdorf, 

£oECLEK,  HoLBERG,    and    many    oll:tis,  v,ne   thi>   enume- 

I'dUun 
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CENT.     V,  The  enormous  vices,  that  must  have  ccU 
p  A^T  n.^^^^  ^  many  pontifs  with  in£uny  in  the  judg-. 
< — pr— '  ment  of  the  wise,  fonned  not  the  least  obstacle 
^^!h-  ^^  their  ambition  in  these  miserable  times,  nor 
tnent  to  the  hindered  them  from  extending  their  influence, 
^^  ^^    and  augmenting  their  authority,  both  in  churcb 
whon  they  and  State.     It  does  not,  indeed,  appear  from  any 
are&Your-  authentic  records,' that  their  possessions  augm^i^ 
ted  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  their  authori- 
ty; nor  that  any  new  grants  of  land  were  added 
to  what  they  had  already  obtained  from  the  libe- 
rality of  the  kings  of  FrancCi    The  donations^ 
which  Lewis  the  Meek  is  reported  to  have  made 
to  them,  are  mere  inventions,  equally  de^tute  of 
truth  and  probability  [u]  ;  and  nothing  is  more 
groundless  than  the  accounts  of  those  writers  who 
affirm  that  Charles  the  Bald  divested  himself, 
in  the  year  875,  of  his  right  to  the  city  oi  Ramti 
and  its  territory,  in  favour  of  the  pontifs,  whom 
he,  at  the  same  time,  enriched  with  a  variety  ci 
noble  and  costly  presents,  in  return  for  the  good 
services  of  John  VIII.  by  whose  succours  he  waj 
raised  to  the  empire.     But  be  that  as  it  may,  it 
is  certain,  that  the  authority  and  affluence  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome  increased  greatly  from  the  time 
of  Lewis  the  Meek,  but  more  especially  from 
the  accession  of  Charles  the  Bald  to  the  impe- 
rial throne,  as  all  the  historical  records  of  that 
period  abundantly  testify  [w]. 
Thfy  giin       VI.  After  the  death  ot  Lewis  IL  a  fierce  and 
by  the  trou- dreadful  war  broke  out  between  the  posterity  of 

hlcttbata.  ^  ^^         . 

.riicmthc  luiHAR- 

cmpiro.  ration  necessary.  Without  assuming  the  character  of  a  judge 
in  this  intricate  controversy,  concerning  which  so  many  &lse 
decisions  have  been  pronounced,  I  shall  only  take  the  liberty  tp 
observe,  that  the  matter  in  debate  is  as  yet  dubious,  and  has  noti- 
on either  side,  been  represented  in  such  a  light  as  to  bring  con- 
viction. 

["3  ^^^  above,  sect.  5. 

[li']  BuNAU  His  tor.  Imperii  Rom.  German,  torn.  ii.  p.  482. 
Jo.  Gjlorge  Ecc  \RD,  His  for.  Framiar  Orient,  torn.  ii.  Ixh.' 
Mt.\i.  p.  606. 
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Charlemagne,  among  which  there  were  several c  e  nt  x. 
competitors  for  the  empire.  This  furnished  the  p  ^  ^^'  n^ 
Italian  princes,  and  the  Roman  pontif  John  VIII.  ^"  si  ' 
with  a  favourable  opportunity  ofassuming  to  them- 
selves the  nght  of  nominating  to  the  imperial 
throne,  and  of  excluding  from  all  parts  in  this  e- 
lection  the  naticms  who  had  formerly  the  right  of 
suSrage ;  and  if  the  opportunity  was  favourable,  it 
was  seized  with  avidity,  and  improved  with  the 
utniost  dexterity  and  zeal.  Their  favour  and  inte- 
rest was  earnestly  solicited  by  Charles  the  Bald, 
whose  intreaties  were  rendered  effectual  by  rich 
presents,  prodigious  sums  of  money,  and  most 
pompous  promises,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  proclaimed,  A.  D.  876,  by  the  pontif  John 
Vin.  and  by  the  Italian  princes  assembled  at  Pa- 
via^  king  of  Italy  and  emperor  of  the  Romans. 
Garloman  and  Charles  the  Gross,  who  succeed- 
ed him  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  in  the  Roman 
empire,  were  also  elected  by  the  Roman  pontif, 
and  the  Italian  princes.  After  the  reigns  of  these 
princes  the  empire  was  torn  in  pieces ;  the  most 
deplorable  tumults  and  coipmotions  arose  in  Italy, 
France^  and  Germany,  which  were  govemedy  or 
rather  subdued  and  usurped,  by  various  chiefs, 
and  in  this  confused  scene  of  things,  the  highest 
bidder  was,  by  the  succour  of  the  greedy  pontifs, 
generally  raised  to  the  government  of  Italy,  and 
to  the  imperial  throne  [x]. 

VII.  Thus  the  power  and  influence  of  the  pon-  The  cmpc 
tifs,  in  civil  affairs,  arose  in  a  short  time  to  an  e- ^°j"  f jJI^" 
normous  height  through  the  favour  and  protec- ccciesiasti- 
tion  of  the  princes,  in  whose  cause  they  had  em-  ^f  anj^tbT 
ployed  the  influence  which  superstition  had  given  power  of 
them  over  the  minds  of  the  people.  I'he  increase  *^,'^'^°"'^'^' 

r.   t      .  ,        .  .  ,.     .     *^       *  aii^l  ol  the 

01  their  authonty,  m  religious  matters,   was  notiM.i.ojsdi. 

[at]  This  matter  is  amply  illustrated  by  StcoKirs,  in  V\s  fa- 
nous  book  De  Regno  It  altar,  and  hy  the  other  writers  of  Gtr- 
jnau  and  Italian  hi<:tory. 
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G  £  N  t.less  rapid,  nor  less  cdnsiderable,  and  it  arose  firoxfli 
p  a?'t  II.  (h^  same  causes;  The  wisest  and  most  impartial 
among  the  Roman  Catholic  writers  not  on^y  ac- 
knowledge, but  are  even  at  pains  to  demonstrate; 
that,  from  the  time  of  Lewis  theMEEKL,  the  ancient 
rules  of  ecclesiastical  government  were  gradualljr 
changed  in  Europe  by  the  counsels  and  instigation 
of  the  court  of  Rome^  and  new  laws  sub8titute4 
in  their  place;  The  European  princes  siijSered 
themselves  to  be  divested  of  the  supreme  authoii* 
ty  in  religious  matters,  which  they  had  derived 
from  Charlemagne  ;  the  power  of  the  bishops. 
was  greatly  diihinished,  and  even  the  authority  of 
both  provincial  and  general  councils  began  to  de- 
cline. The  Roman  pontifs,  elated  with  theif^ 
overgrown  prosperity,  and  become  arrogant,  bc^ 
yond  measure  by  the  daily  accessions  that  were 
made  to  their  authority,  were  eagerly  bent  upon 
persuading  aU,  and  had,  indeed,  the  good  fortune 
to  persuade  many,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  was 
constituted  and  appointed  by  Jesus  Christ,  su-> 
preme  legislator  and  judge  of  the  church  univer- 
sal ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  bishops  derived  all 
their  authority  from  the  Roman  pontif,  nor  could 
the  councils  determine  any  thing  without  his  per- 
mission and  consent  [y].  This  opinion,  whick 
was  inculcated  by  the  pontifs  with  the  utmost 
zeal  and  ardour,  was  opposed  by  Such  as  were? 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tutions, and  the  government  of  the  church  in  the 
earlier  ages ;  but  it  was  opposed  in  vain. 

viii.itt 

[  J']  See  the  excellent  work  of  an  anonymous  and  unknown 
author,  who  signs  himself  D.  £.  and  whose  book  ts  entitled^ 
Histoire  du  Droit  Ecciesiastique  f>ubiic  Francois^  published  first 
at  London^  in  2  volumes  8vo,  in  the  year  1737,  and  lately  re- 
published in  a  larger  and  more  splendid  edition.  The  author 
t)t  this  performance  shews,  in  a  judicious  and  concise  manner, 
the  various  steps  by  which  the  papal  authority  arose  to  such  a 
monstrous  height.  Kis  account  of  the  ninth  century  may  be 
been  in  the  firsl  volume  of  his  work,  at  the  i6cth  page. 
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VIIL  In  order  to  gain  credit  to  this  new  eccle-  cent. 

IX. 
Part  IL 


siastical  system,  so  different  from  the  ancient     '^* 


rules  of  church  government,  and  to  support  the 
.haughty  pretensions  of  the  pontifs  to  supremacy  ^^^'^^^^'^^ 
and  independence,  it  was  necessary  to  produce  acu  pro- 
the  authority  of  ancient  deeds,  ta  stop  the  mouths  ^^'^^^y 
of  such  as  were  disposed  to  set  bounds  to  their  u-  to^esubhsh 
surnations.     The  bishops  of  Rome  were  aware  of  ^<^*'"  *"?''«- 
this ;  and  as  those  means  were  looked  upon  as  the 
most  lawful  that  tended  best  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  purposes,  they  employed  some  of 
their  most  ingenious  and  zealous  partizans  in  for- 
ging conventions,  acts  of  councils,  epistles,  and 
such  like  records,  by  which  it  might  appear,  that, 
in  the  first 'ages  of  the  chuich,  the  Roman  pontifs 
were  cloathed  with  the  same  spiritual  majesty  and 
supreme  authority  which  they  now  assumed  [z]. 
Among  these  fictitious  supports  of  the  papal  dig- 
nity, the  famous  Decretal  Epistles^  as    th^y  are  Dccmaifc 
called,  said  to  have  been  w^ritten  by  the  pontifs  of 
the  primitive  times,  deserve   chiefly   to  be  stig- 
matized.    They  were  the  production  of  an  ob- 
scure writer,  who  fraudulently  prefixed  to  them 
Vol.  IL  X  the 

[z]  There  is  jost  reason  to  imagine,  that  these  Decretals^  and 
various  other  acts,  such  as  the  grants  of  Charl£MAGN£  and 
Lkwis  the  Meek,  were  forged  with  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  the  Roman  pontifs  ^  since  it  is  utterly  incredible,  that  these 
pontifis  should,  for  raai\y  ages,   have  constantly  appealed,  in 
Aipport  of  their  pretended  rights  and  pn\'ileges,  to  acts  and  re- 
•  cords  that  ^vere  only  the  fictions  of  private  persons,  and  should, 
with  such  weak  arms,  have  stood   out   against  kings  princes, 
ODoncils,  and  bishops  who  were  unwilling  to  receive  their  yoke. 
Acts  of  a  private  nature  would  have  been  useless  here,  and  pilb- 
fic  deeds  were  necessary  to  accomplish  the  views  of  papal  am- 
bition.    Such  forgeries  were,  in  this  century  esteemed  lawful, 
on  account  of  their  supposed  tendency  to  promote  the  gloryo  f 
Godt  and  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  church  :  and  there- 
fore, it  i»  not  surprising,  that  the  good  pontifs  should  feel  no  re- 
morse in  imposing  upon  the  world  fiauds  and  &>rgeri^,  that 
were  designed  to  enrich  the  patritnonv  of  St  Peter,  and  to  aj^- 
{randize  his  successors  in  the  apostolic  ^e. 
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c  E  N  T.the  nane  of  Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville  [a\^  to 
p  aTt  ii.*^i'-^e  the  wofUI  believe  they  had  been  collected 
by  that  illustrio  -s  and  learned  prelate.  So^ne  of 
them  had  appeared  in  the  eighih  century  [i]»but 
th'jv  were  no^v  entirely  drawn  from  their  obscuri- 
*  ty,  and  produced,  with  *in  air  of  ostentation  and 
triumph,  to  demonstrate  the  supremacy  pf  the 
Roman  pontifs  [e'\.  The  decisit)us  of  a  certain 
Rotnau  council,  which  is  said  ^o  have  been  held 
duriiu^  the  pontificate  of  Sylvester,  were  like- 
wise aliened  in  behalf  of  the  same  cause;  but  this 
coj.^  -ij  hud  never  been  so  much  as  heard  of  be- 
fore the  present  centuiy,  and  the  accounts  now 
given  of  it  proceeded  from  the  same  source  with 
the  decratalsy  and  were  equally  authentic.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  decrees  of  this  pretended  coun- 
cil contributed  much  to  enrich  and  aggrandiz.e  the 

Roman 

[/i]  It  is  certain  that  the  forger  of  the  dtcretals  ii'as  extreme- 
ly deslroui»  of  ptrsuiidlr.q  the  world  t^hat  they  were  coUected  by 
IsiuoKc,  tae  celcbratcQ  bishop  ot  SfvUle^  who  lived  m  the 
uxib  oeiitur/.  See  FaCRICIi  Bihlii^^h,  Latin,  medu  isrvi^  torn. 
V.  p.  561.  It  was  a  custom  among  the  bishops  to  add,  froin  a 
princii  le  of  humility  the  ci>iihct  Peccator^  i  e.  u:iner^  to  vheir 
titles  *,  and,  arcordingly,  thi*  forger  of  the  Deeretali  has  added 
the  word  Pfccaior  alter  the  name  of  Isu)ORE  :  but  tli  «  some 
igiioraiit  transcril)crs*have  absurdly  changed  into  the  w^rd 
Mercator ;  ar.d  hence  it  happens,  that  one  IsiiX)RUS  Mer- 
CATOR  passes  for  the  fraudulent  collector,  or  forger  of  the  de^ 
creiais, 

[/>)  See  Do\  Cat.met,  Uhtoire  d<' Lorraine .  torn.  i.  p.  538. 
B.  Jns^r.  Hkv.  Bohmer.  Prirf.  ad  novum  EJ.i.  Juris  Canon ^ 
torn.  i.  p.  X.  xix.  Sot, 

[r]  ikside  tlic  tiuthors  «f  the  Centuriic  Ma^dehurgen  is  and 
other  writers,  the  learned  Ifi.oxDEL  has  demonstrated,  in  an  am- 
ple and  satisfarior"  marner,  the  spurioufiness  of  the  detretnis^ 
in  his  Pseud'i  hidorus  et  Twriafjus  vapulnntes  ;  and  in  our 
ti;ne  the  cheat  is  acknowledged  c-en  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
at  Icait  by  such  of  them  as  are  possessed  of  any  tolerable  dcjn^rc 
of  jiidemf-nt  and  impartiality.  See  KuDDKUs's /x/j^cjjriA  Thf- 
o/o^iam^  torn.  ii.  p.  762  j  as  also  Petr.  Coustamujs^s  Pro- 
le^om.  ad  F,f>isioia\  Pt^ntificum^  ton.,  i.  p,  130  j  and  a  Disser- 
/«/i</w  o/'F' KURY,  prefixed  to  the  sixteenth  volimie  of  his  £f* 
c/esiastical  llis^jry.  ..." 
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Roman  pontifs,  and  exalt  them  above  all  humane  int. 

IX. 

P  A  R  T  lU 


authority  and  jurisdiction  \d\.  ^^ 


IX.  There  were  not,  however,  wanting  among 
the  Latin  bishops  men  of  prudence  and  sagacity,  J^^^' 
who  saw  through  these  impious  frauds,  and  per-fraadt. 
ceived  the  chains  that  were  forging  both  for  them 
and  for  the  church.  The  French  bishops  distin- 
guished themselves,  in  a  particular  and  glorious 
manner,  by  the  zeal  and  vehemence  with  which 
they  opposed  the  spurious  decretals^  and  other  like 
fictitious  monuments  and  records,  and  protested 
against  their  being  received  among  the  laws  of  the 
church.  But  the  obstinacjf^  the  pontifs,  and 
particularly  of  Nicholas  1.  conquered  this  oppo- 
sition, and  reduced  it  to  silence.  And  as  the  em- 
pire, in  the  periods  that  succeeded  this  contest, 
fell  back  into  the  grossest  ignorance  and  darkness^ 
there  scarcely  remained  any  who  were  capable 
of  detecting  these  odious  impostors,  01  disposed 
to  support  the  expiring  liberty  of  the  church.  The 
history  of  the  following  ages  shews,  in  a  multi- 
tude of  deplorable  examples,  the  disorders  and 
calamities  that  sprung  from  the  ambition  of  the 
aspiring  pontifs;  it  represents  these  despotic 
lords  of  the  church,  labouring  by  the  aid  of  their 
impious  frauds,  to  overturn  its  ancient  govern- 
ment, to  undermine  the  authority  of  its  bishops, 
to  engross  its  riches  and  revenues  into  their  own 
hands  ;  nay,  what  is  still  more  horrible,  it  repre- 
sents them  aiming  perfidious  blows  at  the  thrones 
of  princes,  and  endeavouring  to  lessen  their  power, 
<and  to  set  bounds  to  their  dominion.  All  this  is 
'  iUnanimously  acknowledged  by  such  as  have 
looked,  with,  attention  and  impartiality,  into  the 
liistory  of  the  times  of  which  we  now  write,  and  is 

X2  ingenuously 

[id  J  Sec  Jo.  Laukoius,  De  euro  EccleM  erga  pau feres  et 
^Muer^if  cap.  i.  Obsc^rvat.  i.  p.  576.  torn.  ii.  part  II.  0pp. 
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CENT,  ingenuously  confessed  by  men  of  learning  and 
j»^^^^ ,,  probity,  that  are  well  affected  to  the  Romish 
\  V  "^  church  and  its  sovereign  pontif  \e]. 
The  moo*.  X.  The  monastic  life  was  now  universally  in 
Wghre-"*  the  highest  esteem,  and  nothing  could  equal  the 
pute.  veneration  that  was  paid  to  such  as  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  sacred  gloom  and  indolence  of  a  con- 
vent. The  Greeks  and  orientals  had  been  long 
accustomed  to  regard  the  monkish  orders  and  dis- 
cipline with  the  greatest  admiration  ;  but  it  was 
only  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  that 
this  holy  passion  was  indulged  among  the  Latins 
to  such  an  extravagant  length.  In  the  present 
age  it  went  beyond  all  bounds :  kings,  dukes, 
and  counts,  forgot  their  true  dignity,  even  the 
fulfilling  with  zeal  the  duties  of  their  high  sta- 
tions, and  affected  that  contempt  of  the  world 
and  its  grandeur,  which  they  took  for  magnani- 
nfiity ,  though  it  was  really  nothing  else  but  the 
result  of  a  narrow  and  superstitious  spirit.  They 
abandoned  their  thrones,  their  honours,  and  their 
treasures,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  monasteries 
with  a  view  of  devoting  themselves  entirely  to 
God.  Several  examples  of  this  fanatical  extra- 
vagance were  exhibited  in  Italy^  France^  Germany 
and  Spahiy  both  in  this  and  the  preceding  cen- 
tury. And  if  the  allurements  of  worldly  pleasures 
and  honours  had  too  much  power  over  the  minds 
of  many,  to  permit  their  separating  themselves 
from  human  society,  during  their  lives,  such  en- 
deavoured to  make  ainends  for  this  in  their  last 
hours ;  for  when  they  perceived  death  approach- 
ing, they  demanded  the  monastic  habit,  and  ac- 
tually put  it  on  before  their  departure,  that  they 

might 

[f]  Sec  the  above-mentioned  author's  treatise,  intitled  Rcgia, 
Poteitas  in  Causis  Ma trimonia/.  torn,  i.  part  II.  0pp.  p.  964 }  ^ 
also  Petr.  CcySTANTius,  Pro/,  ad  Epist.  Romanor,  Pontiff 
tcm.  L  p.  127. 
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might  be  regarded  as  of  the  fraternity,  and  be  of  c  e  n  t* 
consequence  entitled  to  the  fervent  prayers  and  p  l^\  j^^ 
other  spiritual  succour^  of  theii:  ghostly  brethren.  *     ^     ■>* 
But  nothing  affords  such  a  striking  and  re-  ^^  *"^ 
markable  proof  of  th6  elccessive  and  fanatical  ve-  Ju,^  ^ 
neration  that  was  paid  to  the  Monastic  order,  as  ^"'^  ^Swn^ 
the  treatment  they  received  from  several  kings  ^^e*^^ 
and  emperors,  who  drew  numbers  of  monks  and  <»nrtidf 
abbots  from  their  cloisters,  and  placed  them  in^*^"^ 
stations  entirely  foreign  to  their  vows  and  their 
character,  even  amidst  the  splendour  of  a  coutt, 
and  at  the  head  of  affairs.     The  transition,  in- 
deed, was  violent  from  the  obscurity  of  a  con- 
vent and  the  study  of  a  liturgy,  to  sit  at  the  helm 
of  an  empire,  and  manage  the  political  interests 
of  nations.     But  3uch  was  the  case ;  and  pious 
princes  alleged  as  a  reasoil  for  this  singular  choice, 
that  the  government  of  a  state  could  never  be 
better  placed  than  in  the  hinds  of  such  holy  men, 
who  had  subdued  all  irregular  appetites  and  pas- 
sions, and  were  so  divested  of  the  lust  of  pleasure 
and  ambition,  as  to  be  incapable  of  any  unwor- 
thy designs,  iny  low,  sordid,  or  selfish  views. 
Hence  we  find  in  the  history  of  these  times  fre- 
quent examples  of  monks  arid  abbots  performing 
the  functions  of  ambassadors,  envoys,  and  mini- 
sters of  state,  and  displaying  their  talents  with 
various  success  in  these  high  and  eminent  stations. 

XI.  The  morals,  however,  of  the  nionks,  were  a  rcfomiii 
iar  from  being  so  pur6  as  to  justify  the  reason  al-^^^^^ 
Jeged  above  for  their  promotion.     Their  patrons  order «. 
ind  protectors,  who  loaded  them  with  honours ^"■^'^^ 
iind  preferment,  were  sensible  of  the  irregular  and 
licentious  lives  that  many  of  them  led,  and  used 
their  utmost  efforts  to  correct  their  vices,  and  to 
reform  their  manners.     Lewis  the  Meek  distin- 
fished  his  zeal  in  the  execution  of  this  virtuous 
5ind  noble  desi;;n  ;  and,  to  render  it  mortf  e-Fec- 
liial,  he  cmplovcd  t^"  p^ous  labours   of  BiiXE- 

X3  Did, 
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CENT.  DiCT,  abbot  of  Aniane^  in  reforming  the  moriscs^ 
p  A  iMT  iL  series  first  in  Aquitainey  and  afterwards  throughout 
w-  ■  V     ■»  the  whole  kingdom  of  France^  and  in  restoring^ 
by  new  and  salutary  laws,  the  monastic  discipline^ 
which  was  absolutely  neglected  and  fallen  into 
decay.     This  worthy  ecclesiastic  presided,  in  the 
year  817,  in  the  coxmcil  of  Aix-la-i^apelle^  where 
several  wise  measures  were  taken  for  removing  the 
disorders  that  reigned  in  the  cloisters ;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  unlimited  authority  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  emperor,  he  subjected  all  the 
monks,  without  exception,  to  the  rule  of  the  fa- 
mous Benedict  abbot  of  Mount  Cassim^  annulled 
that  variety  of  rites  and  customs  that  had  obtained 
in  the  different  monasteries,,  prescribed  to  them 
all  one  uniform  method  of  living,  and  thus  \mited, 
as  it  were,  into  one  general  body  or  society,  the 
various  orders  which  had  hitherto  been  connected 
by  no  common  bond  [/j.     This  admirable  dis- 
'cipline,  which  acquired  to  Benedict  of  Aniane^ 
the  highest  reputation^  and  made  him  be  revered 
as  the  second  father  of  the  western  monks,  flou- 
rished during  a  certain  time,  but  afterwards  de- 
clined through  various  causes,  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  ceittury,  when,  under  the  calamities 
that  oppressed  both  the  church  and  the  empire^ 
it  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
Ctaont  ind     XII.  The  same  emperor,  who  had  appeared 
•  with  such  zeal  both  in  protecting  and  reforming, 
the  monks,  gave  also  distinguislied  marks  of  his 
favour  to   the  order  of  canons,  which  Chrode- 
OANcus  had  introduced  in  several  places  durin|^ 

the 

f /]  Jo-  Mabillov,  -iV/n  Sanctor.  Ord.  Eienedict,  Site.  W^ 
part  I.  Prtcf,  p.  xxvii.  and  Preef.  ad  Sac,  v.  p.  xxv.  Ejus- 
DEM,  Annates  Ordin,  S*  Benedict,  tono.  ii.  430.  Calm£T„ 
Hist,  de  Lorraine^  tom.  i.  p.  596.  For  a  particular  account 
oi  Bekcdict  of  Aniane^  and  his  illustrious  virtues,  see  tkor 
Acta  Sanctor,  torn.  ii.  Fcbr,  p.  606  :  aod  the  Hutoire  Uttc^ 
rMtre  dc  ia  France^  toxa»  iv.  p.  447* 
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the  last  century.  He  distributed  them  through  c  E  n  r. 
all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  instituted  alsop  Jf\,  j,^ 
an  order  of  canonesses,  which  was  the  first  female 
convent  known  in  the  Christian  world  [^].  tor 
each  of  these  orders  the  zealous  emperor  had  a 
rule  drawn  up,  A,  D.  817,  in  the  council  ot\4ix^ 
la-^CbapeUe^  which  he  substituted  m  the  place  of 
that  wliich  had  been  appointed  by  Ch'iodegan- 
Gus,  and  this  new  rule  was  observed  in  most  of 
the  monasteries  and  convents  of  the  canons  and 
canonesses  in  the  west  until  tne  twelfth  century, 
ilotwithstanding  that  it  was  disapproved  of  by  the 
court  of  Romc[h\^  The  author  of  the  rule  that 
was  appointed  for  the  canons  was,  undoubtedly, 
Amalarius,  a  presbyter  of  Metz  ;  but  it.  is  not 
«o  certain  whether  that  which  was  drawn  up  for 
the  canonesses  was  composed  by  the  same  hand  [fj. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  canonical  order  giew  mto 

X  4  high 

[  g]  See  Mabillox,  Annals  Ordln,  S.  Benedicti^  torn.  ii.  p, 
428. 

\h'\  This  rule  was  condemned  in  a  council  held  at  Rome^ 
^.  D.  1659,  under  the  ponttf  Nicholas  II.  The  pretexts 
Used  bj  the  pontif  and  the  assembled  prelates,  to  justify  their 
disapprobation  of  this  rule*,  were,  that  it  permitted  the  canons 
to  enjoy  the  possessions  they  had  before  their  vows,  and  allow- 
ed to  each  of  them  too  large  a  portion  of  bread  and  wine  \ 
but  the  true  reason  was,  that  this  order  had  been  instituted 
by  an  emperor  without  either  the  consent,  or  knowledge,  of 
the  Roman  pontif.  For  an  account  of  the  rule  and  discipline 
^f  these  canons,  see  Fleury's  Eccies.  Hist,  torn.  x.  p.  i6j, 
J649  &c.     Brussels  edition  in  izmo. 

[«]  LuD.  Thomassfn,  Discipiin.  Escies,  Vet,  et  Novce^  part 
'^K>  lib.  iii.  cap.  xlii.  xliii.    Muratori  Antiq,  IiaL  medii  avi^ 
\ofn.  V.  p.  189.  540.     No  accounts  of  the  Canons  ?Lre  less  wor- 
thy of  credit,  than  those  that  are  given  by  writers,  who  have 
been   themselves  members  of  that  order,  such  as  Raymond 
Chappokel's  Hist  aire  des  Cbanoines,  published  at  Par  if  in 
^vo.  in  the  year  1699  ;  for  these  writers,  from  fond  prcjudicr s 
in   favour  of  their  institution,  and  an  ambitious  desire  of  en- 
Iiancing  its  merit  and  rendering  it  respectable,  derive  the  ori- 
j(ia  of  canonical  onder  from  Christ  and  his  apostles,  or  tiacc 
It  up,  at  least,  to  the  first  ages  of  the  Chriitiaa  church. 
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CENT,  high  repute ;  and  from  this  time  a  great  number 
p/f'^^of  convents,  were  erected  for  them  through  all 
*-  V     ''  the  western  provinces,  and  were  richly  endowed 
by  the  liberality  of  pious  and  opulent  Christians* 
But  this  institution  degenerated  in  a  short  time, 
hke  all  others,  from  its  primitive  purity,  and 
ceased  to  answer  the  laudable  intention  and  design 
of  its  worthy  founders  [>i]. 
The  princi-     XIII.  Of  the  theological  writers  that  flourished 
5J^j^^  among  the  Greeks,  the  following  are  the  most  re- 
markable : 

Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople^  a  man  of 
most  profound  and  universal  erudition,  whose 
Bibliotheca  [/],  Epistles,  and  other  writings,  arc 
yet  valuable  on  many  accounts. 

NicEPHORus,  also  a  patriarch  of  the  above  men- 
tioned city,  who,  among  other  productions,  pub- 
lished a  warm  defence  of  the  worship  of  images 
against  the  enemies  of  that  idolatrous  service  [m]. 
Theodorus  Studites,  who  acquired  a  name 
chiefly  by  his  warm  opposition  to  the  Iconoclasts^ 
and  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  wrote  in  favour 
of  image  worship  [«]. 

The  same  cause  has  principally  contributed  to 
transmit  to  after-ages  the*  names  of  Theodorus 
Grapius,  Methodius,  who  obtained  the  title 
of  Confessor  for  his  adherence  to  image-worship  in 

the 

\^lt]  Calmkt,  Hist,  de  Lorraine,  torn.  i.  p.  591.  Hiit.  Lii" 
teraire  de  la  France^  tora.  iv.  p.  536. 

]/  ]  Sec  Camusat,  Histoire  des  Journaux,  torn.  i.  p.  87. 
m  I    ^cia  Sanctor.   torn.   ii.    Martii  ad  d.  xiii.  p.    293* 
OuDINUS,  Scriptor.  Eccies.  toro.  ii.  p.  2. 

8^  L«J  Theodore  Studites  was  one  of  the  most  volumi- 
nous writtrs  of  this  century,  and  would  Certainly  have  bcea 
known  as  a  man  of  genius  and  learning  in  after-ages,  though 
the  controversy  concerning  images  had  never  existed.  There 
arc  of  his  writings,  yet  rxtant,  265  letters,  several  treatises 
against  the  Iconoclasts,  124  epigrams  in  Iambics,  and  a  large 
manuscript,  which  contains  a  couisc  of  catechetical  instiuctioo 
cancerntng  the  duties  of  the  monastic  life. 
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tixt  very  face  of  persecution,  Theodorus  Abu-  cent. 

CLARA,    [0],    PeTRUS      SiCULUS,      NiCETAS      I^-^VIJ),  p  ^^^  jj^ 

ii.xid  others,  who  would  probably  have  been  long <■■  ^    ■* 
buried  in  oblivion,  had  not  the  various  con- 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and 
e  divisions  of  the  former  among  themselves  upon 
e  question  concerning  images  excited  the  ve- 
^mence  of  these  inconsiderable  writers,  and  fur- 
s:^ashed  them  with  an  occasion  of  making  some 
oise  in  the  world. 

MosEs  Barcepha,  a  Syrian  bishop,  surpassed 
y  far  all  whom  we  have  now  been  mentioning, 
nd  deserved  the  shining  reputation  which  he  has 
btained  in  the  republic  of  letters,  as  what  we 
ave  yet  extant  of  his  works  discover  several 
^:»arks  of  true  genius,  and  an  uncommon  ac- 
^9|uaintance  with  the  art  of  writing  [p'\ 

XIV.  Rabanus  Maurus,  archbishop  of  A&/ite,  Litis 
i  s  deservedly  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  wri-  ^"**^ 
of  this  age ;  the  force  of  his  genius,  the  ex- 
ent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  multitude  of  pro- 
actions  that  flowed  from  his  pen,  entitle  him  to 
is  distinguished  rank,  and  render  improper  all 
omparison  between  him  and  his  cotemporaries. 
e  may  be  called  the  great  light  of  Germany  and 
rance^  since  it  was  from  the  prodigious  fund  of 
nowledge  he  possessed,  that  these  nations  derived 
rincipally  their  religious  instruction.     His  wri- 
tings  were   every   wiiere   in   the   hands   of  the 
ILearned  [j],  and  were  held  in  such  veneration, 
:^hat,  during  four  centunes,  the  most  eminent  of 
"the  Latin  divmes  appealed  to  them  as  authority  in 

religious 

[0]  See  Bailees  Dictionary^  vol.  i.    at   tlie   article  Abu- 

CARA. 

[^j  Jos.  Sim.  Assemanni  Eiblioth.  Otuni.  Vatican,  torn, 
ai,  p.  127. 

[y]  See,  for  a  particular  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
KaeaNTS  I^Iavrus,  the  Ihstoire  Lincrav'e  di  Li  France,  lorn, 
y.  g.  151  •,  as  also  the  /:iita  Sane  tor.  t<.m.  i:  FJ  / .  p.  30'j. 
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CENT,  religious  matters,  and  adopted  almost  universally 
p^  ny  ij  the  sentiments  they  contained.  After  this  illus- 
trious prelate,  the  writers  that  are  most  worthy  of 
mention  are, 

Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons ^  a  man  of  wis- 
dom and  prudence,  and  far  irom  being  destitute 
of  literary  merit ;  but  whose  reputation  has  de- 
servedly suffered  by  his  justifying  and  even  fo- 
menting the  rebellion  of  Lo thaire  and  Pepin  a- 
gainst  Lewis  the  ^XEEK,  their  father  and  their  so-* 
vercign  [r]. 

HiLDUiN,  abbot  of  St  Dennis^  who  acquired  no 
small  reputation  by  a  woirk  entitled,  Areopagiti^ 
ca  [/]. 

Kginhard,  abbot  of  Selingestat^  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  Life  of  Charlemagne^  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  his  diction,  the  perspicuity  and  ele- 
gance of  his  style,  and  a  variety  of  other  literary 
accomplishments  [/]. 

Claudius,  bishop  of  Turin^  whose  Exposition  of 
several  books  of  scripture  \u\  as  also  his  Cbrono^^ 
logy^  gained  him  an  eminent  and  lasting  reputa-* 
tion  \w\ 

Freculf^ 

[r]  See  Coi^ONiA,  Hist.  Litter.  Je  la  vilie  de  Lyon^  torn.  ii. 
p.  93.  General  Dictionary^  at  the  article  Agobard.  Hut,  Lit-' 
t^raire  de  la  France^  torn.  iv.  p.  567.  [Ago BARB  opposed 
with  grckt  zeal  ix)th  the  worship  aiid  the  use  of  images,  in  his 
famous  ucok,  De  p^cturis  et  tmagi/tihits,  a  work  which  has  great* 
.  ly  embarrassed  the  doctors  of  the  Romish  church.] 

f/j  i/*o7.  Lijfraire  de  la  France^  torn.  iv.  p.  607. 

[»]  His t.. Lit *er aire  de  la  France^  torn.  iv.  p.  550.  Sec  also 
the  Life  of  Charlemagne ^  of  which  the  best  of  ifourteen  edi- 
tions is  that  published  by  Schminkius,  at  Utretbt^  in  the  year 
1711. 

[f^u)  This  prelate,  who  was  famous  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  holy  ^criptu^ca,  composed  111  books  of  commentaries  upon 
Genesis  y  4  upon  Exodus^  and  several  upon  Leviticus.  He  wrote 
also  a  commentary  upon  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew^  in  which 
there  are  many  excellent  things,  and  an  exposition  of  all  the  E^ 
pisdes  of  St  Paul,  His  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Gut 
latians  is  printed,  but  all  the  rest  are  in  manuscript.] 

[ii;]  See  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Bibiiotb.  Eccles,  de,  AL  DtT 
^IK,  torn.  i.  p,  284. 
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Freculf,  bishop  of  Lysievx,  whose  Chronicle^c  e  n  t. 

IX. 
Part  IC. 


whfch  is  no  more  than  a  ht.avy  compilation,  is  yet      '^* 


extant. 

Servatus  Lupus,  of  whose  composition  we 
have  several  epistles  and  treatises ;  and  who, 
though  a  copious  and  subtile  writer,  is  yet  defec- 
tive in  point  of  elegance  and  erudition  [x]. 

Drepanius  Florus,  who  left  behind  him  se- 
veral Poems,  An  *  exposition  of  certain  books  of  scrip- 
ture, and  other  performances  less  w6rthy  of  atten^ 
tion  [y^ 

Chkistian  Druthmar,  the  ^wxhov  oi  A  comment 
tary  upon  St  Matthew^ s  Gospel  [z]. 

GoDESCHALc,  a  monk  ot  Orbais,  who  rendered 
his  name  immortal  by  the  controversy  which  he 
tet  on  foot  concerning  Predestination  and  Free 
Grace. 

Paschasius  Radbert  [a]^  a  name  famous  in  the 
contests  ccMicerning  The  real  presence  of  Cbrisff 
body  in  tbe  Eucharist ;  and  who,  to  pass  in  silence 
his  other  writings,  composed  a  book  upon  this  ve- 
ry subject,  which  furnished  abundaYit  matter  of 
dispute  throughout  this  century. 

Bertramn,  or  Ratramn,  a  monk  of  Corby^ 
who  deserves  the  first  rank  among  the  writers  that 
refuted  the  doctrine  of  Radbert  ;  and  whose 
book  concerning  T^he,  sacrament  of  the  LordCs  sup- 
per, which  was  composed  by  the  order  of  Charle^ 
the  Bald,  gave  also  occasion  to  many  contests  a- 
mong  learned  divines  \b\ 

Haymo,  bishop  of  Halberstadt,  the  laborious 
nuthor  of  several  treatises  upon  various  subjects^ 

and 

[x]   Hislaire  Litceratre  de  la  Trance^  torn.  v.  p.  255. 

\.y\  ^OLONIA,  Hisioire  Litter,  de  Lyon,  torn.  ii.  p.  135* 
Hist,  Litter,  de  la  France,  torn.  v.  p.  213. 

[%]  Hist,  Lit  er.  de  la  France^  torn,  v.  p.  84. 

[fl]  For  an  account  of  Radbjlrt,  sec  the  Histoire  Litter, 
de  la  France,  torn.  t.  p.  287. 

[h]  Wc  shall  have  occasion  to  speak,  more  particularly  of 
Bkrtramn,  an4  his  book,  io  the  folioHing  cliapter.- 
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c  E  N  T.arid  who  is  more  to  oe  esteemed  for  his  industrT- 
p  A^fr  II-  ^^^  diligence,  than  for  his  genius  ahd  leanu 
ing  \c\. 

Walafridus  Strabo,  who  acquired  no  mean 
reputation  by  his  ToemSy  his  Lives  of  the  Saints^ 
and  bis  Explications  of  many  of  the  more  difficult 
passages  of  scripture  [d]. 

HiNCMAR,  archbishop  of  Rbeims^  a  man  of  an 
imperious  and  turbulent  spirit;  biit  wTio  deserves, 
notwithstanding,  a  distinguished  place  among  the 
Latin  writers  ot  this  century,  since  his  works  dis- 
cover an  aspiring  genius,  and  an  ardent  zeal  in 
the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  tend,  moreover,  in  a  sin- 
gular manner,  to  throw  light  both  upon  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  age  in  which  lie 
lived  \e\. 

Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  the  friend  and 
companion  of  Charles  the  Bald,  an  eminent 
pl^ilosopher,  and  a  learned  divine,  whose  erudi- 
tion was  accompanied  with  uncommon  marks  of 
sagacity  and  genius,  and  whose  various  perform- 
ances, as  well  as  his  translations  from  the  Greek, 
gained  him  a  shining  and  lasting  reputation  [/]; 

It  is  sufficient  barely  to  name  Remigius  Ber- 
THARius,  Ado,  Amoin  Heric,  Regino,  abbot  of 
Prum,  and  others,  of  whom  the  most  common 
writers  of  ecclesiastical  history  give  ample  ac- 
counts, CHAP. 

[r]  It  IS  proper  to  observe,  that  a  great  part  of  the  writing^ 
that  are  attributed  to  Haymo,  bishop  of  Halhcrstadt^  were 
cotnposed  by  Remi,  or  Remigius,  of  Auxerrt,  See  Cassi. 
WR  OuDiNUS,  Comment.  Scriptor.  de  Eccies.  torn.  p.  3301 
Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  F ranee y  torn.  v.  p.  11 1,  torn.  vi.  p. 
J 06.  Le  Bkuf,  Rtcueil  de  Dui.  sur  V Histoire  de  la  Frante. 
torn.  i.  p.  278. 

[V]  Sec  the  Histoire  Litter,  de  la  France^  torn.  v.  p,  554. 

[*']  Ibid.  torn.  V.  p.  416. 

L/]  Sec  HerM.  CoNRIKGIUS.  Antiq.  j^cudimiciT^  p.  305^ 
Hilt,  Litter,  de  ia  France ^  torn.  r.  p.  416. 
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'       CHAP.    IlL 

Concerning  the  doctrifie  of  the  Christian  cburcb 

during  this  century. 

I.  T^HE  zeal  of  Charlemagne  for  the  in-c  e  n  t. 
X  tercsts  of  Christianity,  and  his  liberality  p  ^  ^^^  „^ 
to  the  learned,  encouraged  many  to  apply  them- '  'v  ' 
selves  diligently  tq  the  study  of  the  scriptures,  and^j^"^ 
to  the  pursuit  of  religious  truth  ;  and  as  long  asof  chraiir 
this  eminent  set  of  divines  remained,  the  western  *^^- 
provinces  were  happily  preserved  from  many  re- 
rors,  and  from  ^  variety  of  superstitious  practices. 
Thus  we  find  among  the  writers  of  this  age  seve- 
ral men  of  eminent  talents,  whose  productions 
shew  that  the  lustre  of  tn\e  erudition  and  theology 
was  not,  as  yet,  totally  eclipsed^  But  these  il- 
lustrious luminaries  of  the  church  disappeared  one 
after  the  other,  and  barbarism  and  ignorance, 
encouraged  by  their  departure,  resumed  their  an- 
cient seats,  and  brought,  in  their  train,  a  prodi- 
gious multitude  of  devout  follicis,  odious  super- 
stitions, and  abominable  errors.  Nor  did  any 
encourage  and  propagate  with  more  zeal  and  ar- 
dour these  superstitious  innovations,  than  the  sa- 
cerdotal orders,  the  spiritual  guides  of  a  deluded 
people.  And  if  we  enquire  how  it  came  to  pass, 
that  the  clergy  were  so  zealous  in  such  an  inglo- 
rious cause,  we  shall  find  that  this  zeal  was,  in 
some,  the  effect  of  ignorance,  and,  in  others,  the 
fruit  of  avarice  and  ambition ;  since  much  was  to 
be  gained  both  in  point  of  authority  and  opulence 
from  the  progress  of  superstition.  Christianity 
among  the  Greeks  and  Orientals  was  almost  in 
the  same  declining  and  deplorable  state  ;  though 
there  arose,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  eastern 
provinces,  men  of  superior,  abilities,  who  endea- 
voured 
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CENT,  voured  to  support  the  cause  of  true  religion,  ancl 
p  JfV  II.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  iioxa  the  pressures  under  which  it "  la- 
^— \ —  boured. 

The  causes  11.  The  causcs  of  this  unhappy  revolution^  that 
t9  which  It  cQvercd  the  Christian  church  with  superstition  and 
darkness,  will  appear- evident  to  such  as  are  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  these  times.  The 
Oriental  doctors,  miserably  divided  among  them- 
selves, and  involved  in  the  bitterest  contentions 
and  quarrels  with  the  western  churches,  lost*  all 
notion  of  the  true  spirit  and  genius  of  Christianity, 
and,  corrupted  and  biassed  by  the  prejudices  and 
passions  that  are  generally  excited  and  nourished 
by  ill-managed  controversy,  became  incapable  of 
promoting  the  true  and  essential  interests  of  reli- 
gion. Intent  also  upon  defending  the  excellence 
4ind  divine  authority  of  their  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline against  the  Latin  doctors,  and  in  maintain* 
ing  among  themselves  the  worship  of  images 
which  began  to  be  warmly  opposed,  they  advan- 
ced many  things  in  the  course  of  these  4isputes 
that  were  highly  erroneous,  and  as  one  error  fol- 
lows another,  their  number  increased  from  day  to 
day.  The  savage  and  unnatural  lives  of  the 
monks  and  hermits,  whose  number  was  prodi- 
gious, and  whose  authority  was  considerable,  who 
haunted  the  woods  and  deserts,  the  gloomy  scenes 
of  their  extravagant  devotion,  contributed  much, 
among  other  causcs,  to  the  decay  of  sohd  and  ra- 
tional piety.  Add  to  all  this,  the  irruptions  of 
the  barbarous  nations  into  the  west,  the  atrocious 
exploits  of  usurping  princes,  the  drooping  and 
neglected  condition  of  all  the  various  branches  of 
learning,  the  ambitious  frenzy  of  the  Roman 
pontifs,  who  were  incessantly  gaping  after  new 
accessions  of  authority  and  dominion,  the  frauds 
and  tricks  of  the  monastic  orders  carried  on  under 
the  specious  mask  of  religion,  and  then  we  shall 

see 
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the  true  causes  that  founded  the  empire  of  su-c  £  n  t. 

IX. 

P  A   1  T  II. 


perstition  and  error  upon  the  ruin  of  virtue,  pie-      ^^* 


ty,  and  reason. 

III.  The  ignorance  and  corruption  that  disho-Thc  cor- 
noured  the  Christian,  church,  in  this  century , "'f 's:"^ 
were  great  beyond  measure  j  and  were  there  no  sui)^r»titioa 
otlier  examples  of  their  enormity  u]X)n  record,  ^i*5 '*;'?"* 
than  the  smgle  mstance  or  that  stupid  veneration  century, ap« 
tlyat  was  paid  to  the  bones  and  carcasses  of  depart- P<»f  ^^^ 
ed  saints;  this  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  us ^^ instance 
of  the  deplorable  progress  of  superstition.     This  of  the  fool- 
idolatrous  devotion   was  now  considered  as  tUe||^n^^[*" 
most  sacred  and  momentous  brunch  of  religion,  was  paid  t» 
nor  did  any  dare  to  entertain  the  smallest  hopes  ^^  ^^^"J* 
of  finding  the  Deity  propitious,  before  they  hadreijw. 
assured  themselves  of  the  protection  and  inter- 
cession of  some  one  or  other  of  the  saintly  order. 
Hence  it  was  that  every  church,  and  indeed  every 
private  Christian,  had  their  particular  patron   a^- 
raong  the  saints,  from  an  apprehension  that  their 
spiritual  interests  would  be  but  indifferently  ma- 
naged by  those,  who  were  already  employed  about 
the  souls  of  others;  for  they  judged,  in  this  re- 
spect, of  tlie  saints  as  they  did  of  mortals,  whose 
capacity  is  too  limited  to  comprehend  a  vast  va- 
riety of  objects.     This  notion  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  multiply  prodigiously  the  number  of  the 
sainrs,  and  to  create  daily  new  patrons  for  the  de- 
luded people ;  and  this  was  done  uuth  the  utmost 
'zeaJ.    Tiici  j)iiests  and  monks  set  their  invention 
at  work,  an  I  peopled,  at  discretion,*  the  invisible 
world  v/itli  imaginary  protectors.    They  dispelled 
the  thick  darkness  winch  covered  the  pretended 
spiritual  exploits  oi  mitn/  holy  men;  and  they  in- 
vented both  iia'.nes  and  Histories  of  saints  [,^']  that 
never  existed,  that  tiiey  might  not  be  at  a  'c  •-  to 

fu  ri.ish 

[  (s)  Sec  Dr  Mil  OLE  ton's  Letter  from  Rome^  pantn,  in  ^ 

which  wc  find  the  names  of  St  B/.ccno,  St  Vlar,  St  Ampiii- 
BOLUS,  ILuoDiA,  &c  ] 
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c  E  N  T.nish  the  credulous  and  wretched  multitude  with 
p  A  a  T  n.  objects  proper  to  perpetuate  their  superstition  and 
*— V-— 'to  nourish  their  confidence.     Many  chose  their 
own  guides,  and  committed  their  spiritual  inte- 
rests either  to  phantoms  of  their  own  creation,  or 
to  distracted  fanatics,  whom  they  esteemed  as 
saints,  for  no  other  reason  than  their  having  lived 
like  madmen. 
The  taints      IV.  The  cccIcsiastic^l  councils  found  it  neces- 
canomred.  ^^^^  ^^  length,  to  set  limits  to  the  licentious  su^ 
perstition  of  those  ignorant  wretches,  who,  with 
a  view  to  have  still  more  friends  at  court,  for 
such  were  their  gross  notions  of  things,  were  daily 
adding  new  saints  to  the  list  of  their  celestial  me- 
diators.   They,  accordingly,  declared  by  a  so- 
lemn decree,  that  no  departed  Christian  should 
be  considered  as  a  member  of  the  saintly  order 
before  the  bishop  in  a  provincial  council,  and  in 
presence  of  the  people,  had  pronounced  him  wor- 
thy of  that  distinguished  honour  [6].     This  re- 
medy, feeble  and  illusory  as  it  was,  contributed, 
in  some  measure,  to  restrain  the  fanatical  temerity 
of  the  saint-makers;  but,  in  its  consequences,  it 
was  the  occasion  of  a  new  accession  of  power  to 
the  Roman  pontif.     Even  so  early  as  this  century 
many  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  and  ex- 
pedient, though  not  absolutely  necessary,  that  the 
decisions  of  bishops  and  councils  should  be  con- 
firmed by  the  consent  and  authority  of  the  Ro- 
man pontif,  whom  they  considered  as  the  su- 
preme and  universal  bishop;  and  this  will  not  ap- 
pear  surprising  to  any  who  reflect  upon  the  enor- 
mous strides  which  the  bishops  of  Rotne  made 
towards  unbounded  dominion  in  this  barbarous 

and 

f  j&]  Mabillon,  Aci,  Sanctor,  Ord.  Benedictiy  Stre.  v.  Pnef. 
p.  44.  Launoy,  De  Lazari,  Alagdalen<e^  et  Marlbte  in  Pro- 
yinciam  afipulsu^  cap.  i.  sect.  12.  p.  342.  torn.  li.  part  I.  opp. 
Franc.  Pagi  Breviarium  Pontif.  Romanor,  torn.  ii.  p.  259. 
torn.  ill.  p.  30. 
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and  superstitious  age,  whose  corruption  and  dark-  cent* 

A  m  T  II. 


i^ess  were  peculiarly  favourable  to  their  ambitious  p   ^^' 


pretensions.  It  is  true,  we  have  no  example  of 
any  person  solemnly  sainted  by  the  bishop  of  Rome 
alone^  before  the  tenth  century  [i],  when  Udal- 
RiCy  bishop  of  Augsburg^  received  tliis  dignity  in 
a  FomS^d  manner  from  John  XV.  It  is  however 
€:ertaihs  that  before  that  time  the  Roman  pen tifs 
were  consulted  in  matters  of  that  nature,  and  their 
judgment  respected  in  the  choice  of  those  that 
were  to  be  honoured  with  saintship  [k]  ;  and  it 
was  by  such  steps  as  these,  that  the  church  of 
J^0iW  engrossed  to  itself  the  creation  of  these  tu- 
telary divinities,  which  at  length  was  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  Canonization^ 

V*  This  preposterous  multiplication  of  saints  Ltva  o£tht 
was  a  new  source  of  abuses  and  frauds.    It  was  Mints. 
thought  necessary  to  write  the  Uves  of  these  ce- 
lesti^  patrons,  in  order  to  procure  for  them  the 
Veneration  and  confidence  of  a  deluded  multi- 
tude ;  and  here  lying  wonders   were   invented, 
and  all  the  resources  of  forgery  and  fable  exhaust- 
ed,  tp  celebrate  exploits  which  had  never  been 
performed,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  holy 
liersons  who  had  never  existed,.      We  have  yet 
extant  a  prodigious  quantity  of  these  trifling  le- 
^nds„  the   greatest  part  of  which  were,   un- 
doubtedly,  forged  after  the   time  of  Charle- 
magne,  by  the  monastic  writers,  who  had  both 
Vo1.il  Y  the 

f /J  Sec  Dan.  Papebrochius,  Dt  solennium  canonisation um 
Timitiis  et  progress,  in  ^r^fyltcB  Actor.  SS.  mens,  Maiiy  p,  1 7 1 » ' 
aind  the  otlier  authors  who  have  written  upon  this  subject,  of 
lirhich  there  is  an  ample  list  in  the  Bibiiograpbia  Anti^uar,  of 
PaBRXCIUS,  cap.  vii    sect.  25.  p.  270. 

f  i]  See  the  candid  and  impartial  account  that  is  given  oi 
^bis  matter  by  the  late  pope  Benedict  XIV.  in  his  laborious 
vrork,  De  servorum  Dct  be^Jii/icatione  el  btatorum  canoniz^atione^ 
lib.  i.  cap.  vii.  p.  50.  tooi.  i.  opp;  edit.  Roman,  It  were  ta 
l)e  wished,  that  historians  of  the  church  oi  Rome  would  learu 
Xo  imitate  the  prudence,  moderation,  xxtid  rquitr  of  ii»4t  iL- 
lustrious  pontit. 

V 
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CENT,  the  inclination  and  leisure  to  edify  the  chatch  trjr 
p  ^^f*^  I,  these  piotis  frauds.  The  same  impostors,  wha 
peopled  the  celestial  regions  ^)^rith  fictitious  saints,. 
employed  also  their  fruitful  inventions  in  embel- 
lishing with  false  miracles,  and  various  other  im- 
pertinent forgeries,  the  history  of  those,  who  hod 
been  really  martyrs  of  confessors  in  the  cause  oT 
Christ  ;  these  fictions,  however,  did  not  pass ' 
with  impunity,  but  were  severely  censured  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  times  ift 
which  they  were  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of 
the  pubEc  F/].  Various  were  the  motives  that; 
engaged  different  persons  to  propagate^  or  couo^ 
tenance,  these  impostures.^  Some  were  excited 
to  this  by  the  seductions  of  a  false  devotion,  which 
reigned  in  this  perverse  and  ignorant  age,  and 
made  them  imagine,  that  departed  saints  were 
highly  delighted  with  the  applauses  and  venera- 
tion of  mortals,  and  never  failed  to  crown  with 
peculiar  marks  of  their  favour  and  protection 
such  as  were  zealous  in  honouring  their  memories, 
and  in  celebrating  their  exploits.  The  prospect 
of  gain,  and  the  ambitious  desire  of  being  reve- 
renced by  the  multitude,  engaged  others  to  mul- 
tiply the  number,  and  to  maintain  the  credit  of 
the  legends,  or  saintly  registers.  For  the  chur- 
ches, that  were  dedicated  to  the  saints,  were  per- 
petually crowded  with  supplicants,  who  flocked  to 
them  with  rich  presents,  in  order  to  obtain  succour 

under 

[/ ]  Sec  Servatus  Lurus's  FiVn  Maximim\  p.  J75,  276. 
and  the  candid  and  learned  observations  upon  this  subject  that 
are  to  be  fuund  in  various  places  of  the  works  of  the  celebrated 
Launoy  :  f,  g,  in  hi<  Dispunctio  Eplstolc^  Petri  de  Marca,  dt 
tempore  quo  in  Gailica  ChrUti fides  recepta,  cap.  xiv.  p.  1 10.  in 
}iiy  Disscrtationes  de  primis  Christiame  relig,  in  Galiia  initiis^ 
Diss.  ii.  142.  144.  145.  147.  168.  169.  181. — De  La%ari^ 
Ma^dal.  ct  MurihM  in  Galiiarn  appulsu^  p.  340. — De  Duobus 
Dionysiis^  p.  577.  ^29.  530.  torn.  ii.  part  I.  opp, — See  also 
MaUTENE  Thesauru  s  Anecdoior.  tom.  i.  p.  1  ^i,^^Hirlcire  Li:- 
icrain  de  la  France^   tom.  iv.  p.  273, 
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iinder  the  afllictions  thdy  suffered:  or  deliverance  cent* 

IX. 

p  A  R  T  ir» 


irotn  the  dangers  which  they  had  reason  to  appre-      '"** 


bend;  And  it  was  esteemed  also  a  high  honour 
to  be  the  more  immediate  ministers  of  these  tute- 
lary mediators,  -who,  as  it  is  likewise  proper  to 
obsenre,  were  esteemed  and  frequented  in  propor- 
tion to  their  antiquity,  and  to  the  number  and 
importance  of  the  pretended  miracles  that  had 
rendered  their,  lives  illustrious;  This  latter  cir- 
Cintistatice  offered  a  strong  temptation  to  such  as 
were  employed  by  the  various  churches  in  writing 
the  lives  of  their  tutelar  saint^,  to  supply  by  in- 
velitibnthe  defects  of  truth,  and  to  embellish  their 
legetids  with  fictitious  prodigies ;  nay,  they  were 
not  only  tempted  to  this  imposture,  biit  wete  even 
obliged  to  make  use  of  it  in  order  1 6  swell  the 
fame  of  their  respective  patrons  [m]. 

VI;  But  even  all  this  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  a  pasMon. 
the  demands  of  superstition,  nourished  by  the  stra-*'^  'j"^* 

r  ji'»  -ii  1  ncss  for 

tagems  of  a  corrupt  and  designmg.pnesthood,  anduicirreUct 

fomented  by  the  zeal  of  the  more  ignorant  andP'^c^'**^*- 

stupid  sons  of  the  church.     It  was  not  enough  to 

reverence  departed  saints,  and  to  confide  in  their 

intercession  and  succours ;  it  was  not  enough  to 

clothe  them  with  an  imaginary  power  of  healing 

diseases,  working  miracles,  and  delivering  from 

all  sorts  of  calamities  and  dangers  ;  their  bones, 

their  cloaths,  the  apparel,  and  furniture  they  had 

possessed   during  their  lives,   the   very  ground 

which  they  had  touched,  or  in  which  their  putri- 

fied  carcasses  were  laid,  were  treated  with  a  stupid 

Veneration,  and  supposed  to  retain  the  marvellous 

virtue  of  healing  all  disorders  both  of  body  and 

mind,  and  of  defending  such  as  possessed  them 

Against  allthe  assaults  and  devices  of  Satan.  The 

Y  2  consequence 

\Tn\   Of  all  the  lives  of  the  saints  written  in  this  century, 
>ione  are  more  liable  to  <:uspicioii  than  those  drawn  up  by  the 
JBfitoiis  and  Normans.     Ste  Masillok  Frtcf,  ad  S^iK,  i.  Bf*^ 
^edicti/t,  sjih  ini:. 
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GENT,  consequence  of  this  wretched  notion  was,  that 
pa?t  II.  every  one  was  eager  to  provide  himself  with  these 
salutary  remedies^  for  which  purpose  great  num- 
bers undertook  fatiguing  and  perilous  voyages^ 
and  subjected  themselves  to  all  sorts  of  hardships ; 
while  others  made  use  of  this  delusion  to  accu- 
mulate their  riches,  and  to  impose  upon  the  mi* 
serable  multitude  by  the  most  impious  and 
sbocking  inventions.  As  the  demand  for  relics 
Was  prodigious  and  universal,  the  clergy  em- 
ployed all  their  dexterity  to  satisfy  these  demands, 
and  were  &r  from  being  nice  in  die  methods  they 
used  for  that  end.  The  bodies  of  the  saints  were 
sought  by  fasting  and  prayer  instituted  by  the 
priest  in  order  to  obtain  a  divine  answer,  and  an 
infaUible  direction,  and  this  pretended  direction 
never  failed  to  accomplish  their  desires;  the  holy 
carcase  was  always  found,  and  that  also  in  conse- 
quence, as  they  impiously  gave  out,  of  the  sug- 
gestion and  inspiiation  of  God  himself.  Each 
discovery  of  this  kind  was  attended  with  excessive 
demonstrations  of  joy,  and  animated  the  zeal  ol 
these  devout  seekers  to  enrich  the  church  still  more 
and  more  with  this  new  kind  of  treasure.  Many 
travelled  with  this  view  into  the  eastern  provinces, 
and  frequented  the  places  which  Christ  and  hi^ 
disciples  had  honoured  with  their  presence^  thai 
with  the  bones  and  other  secret  remains  of  th< 
first  heralds  of  the  gospel,  they  might  comforl 
dejected  minds,  calm  trembling  consciences,  sav< 
sinking  states,  and  defend  their  inhabitants  fronrr 
all  sorts  of  calamities.  Nor  did  these  pious  tm — 
vellers  return  home  empty ;  the  craft,  dexterity 
and  knavery  of  the  Greeks  found  a  rich  prey  ii"- 
the  stupid  credulity  of  the  Latin  relic-hunter&s:=^^ 
and  made  profitable  commerce  of  this  new  de-  -^' 
Votion.  The  latter  paid  considerable  sums  for 
legs  and  arms,  skulls  and  jaw-bones  (several  o 
which  were  Pagan,  and  some  not  human),  an< 

othe- 
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other  things  that  were  supposed  to  have  belong-  c  e  h  t. 
«d  to  the  primitive  worthies  of  the  Christianp  ^^^^„^ 
church ;  and  thus  the  Latin  churches  came  to ^  --^     * 
the  possession  of  those  celebrated  relics  of  St 
Mark,  St  James,  St  Bartholomew,  CypriaK, 
Pantaleok,  and  others,  which  they  shew  at  this 
day  with  so  much  ostentation.  But  there  are  many 
who,  unable  to  procure  for  themselves  these  spi- 
ritual treasures  by  voyages  and  prayers,  had  re- 
course to  violence  and  theft;  for  all  sorts  of  means, 
•and  all  sorts  of  attempts  in  a  cause  of  this  nature 
were  considered,  when  successful,  as  pious  and  ac- 
-ccptable  to  the  Supreme  Being  \n\. 

VII.  The  study  of  the  holy  scriptures  languish- ^^jJ^'S!!!' 
«d  much  among  the  Greeks  in  this  century.   pHO-KriptuKt 
Tius,  who  composed  a  book  of  ^estions  [0],  re-"*^'^^^^ 
lating  to  various  passages  of  «cripture,  An  l^xposi-^S^^ 
tion  of  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  and  other  proiducr 
tions  of  the  same  nature  [p],  was  one  cf  the  few  that 
employed  their  talents  in  the  illustration  of  the 
sacred  writings.     He  was  a  man  of  great  sagaci* 
ty  and  genius,  who  preferred  the  dictates  of  reason 
to  the  decisions  of  authority ;  notwithstanding  all 
which,  he  cannot  be  recommended  as  ^  nrodei  to 

Y  3  ether 

'III]  S«e  MuRj^TORi  Antiq,  ItaL  meiu.  trvi^  toni.  v.  f.  6.  who 
gives  examples  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

aS^  [p]  This  work,  which  is  entitled  AmfhUoebia^  from  its 
Jiaving  been  addressed  to . Aisphilocbivs,  htshop  of  Cy%iemm^ 
cosMists  of  308  questions,  and  answeis  tf>  them  ;  a  sixth  part 
of  which*  at  least*  are  to  be  found  in  the  Epistlet  of  Pb^tiui^ 
published  at  X«ii^<p«  in  1651,  by  bishop  Montague.  The 
flMMt  of  these  questions  relate  to  different  texts  of  the  Old 
and  iWrttf  T^stsmmtj  but  these  ase  interspersed  with  others  of 
a  philosophical  and  literary  kind.  This  work  is  still  entan^ 
In  MSS.  in  the  Vatican,  Barberinian,  and  Bavarian  libra- 
ries. 

tO*  f/]  Such  u  A  valuta, _z  cbsin^  of  commentaries  on  the 
book  of  Pia/mSf  compiled  from  the  writings  of  Atuanasius, 
Basil«  Chrtsostobc,  &c.  and  a  commentary  upon  the  Prof»heis^ 
both  of  which  are  yet  extant  in  MSS.  the  former  in  the  BMi^ 
stbeea  Segueriana^  or  Coisliniana^  %.A  the  latter  in  the  Vatican 
Jibrary. 
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c  E  N  T.  other  commentators.  The  other  ^reek  v^ten, 
p  a'^t  11.^^'^^  attempted  to  explain  the  holy  scriptures,  did 
V  ^  little  more  than  compile  and  accun^ulate  various 
passages  from  the  commentators  of  the  preceding 
ages ;  and  this  method  was  the  origin  of  those 
Catena^  or  chains  of  commentaries,  so  much  in 
vogue  among  the  Greeks  during  this  century,  of 
which  a  considerable  number  have  come  doyirn  tp 
our  times,  and  which  consisted  entirely  in  a  col- 
lection of  the  explications  of  scripture  that  were 
scattered  up  and  down  in  the  ancient  ^imters. 
The  greatest  part  of  theological  writers,  find- 
ing themselves  incapable  of  more  arduous  under- 
takings, confined  their-  labours  to  this  con^pil- 
ing  methQd,  to  the  great  detriipent  of  $acred 
criticism.  * 

©efectiof      yin.  The  Latin  commentators  were  vastly  su-. 

^mrato-  P^^o^  ^^  number  to  those  among  the  Greeks^ 
uri.  which  ovas  cowing  to  the  zeal  and  munificence  of 
Charlemagne,  who,  both  by  his  liberality  and 
by  his  example,  had  excited  and  encouraged  the 
doctors  of  the  preceding  age  to  the  study  of  the 
scriptures.  Of  these  expositors  there  are  two,  at 
least,  who  ^re  worthy  of  esteem,  Chkistian 
Druthmar,  whose  Commeniaryi  on  St  Matthew, 
is  come  down  to  our  times  [y]  ;  and  the  abbot 
Bertharius,  whose  Two  Books  concerning  Funda-^ 
mentals,  are  also  said  to  be  yet  extant.  The  rest 
seem  unequal  to  the  important  office  of  sacred 
critics,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, which' 
we  have  had  already  occasion  to  mention  in  the 
course  of  this'  history ;  the  class  of  those,  who 
merely  collected  and  reduced  into  a  niass  the  opi- 
nions and  explications  of  the  ancients,  and  that 

of 

[q]  See  R.  Simon,  Htstoire  €ritique  des  principaux  comment 
tateurs  du  Nouv,  Testamenf,' chjtp,  xxv.  p.  348  ;  as  also  hh 
Critique  de  la  hihliotbeque  Ecclesiastique  de  M.  Du  PiN,  torn. 
i.  p.  293.  who,  in  his  xxvith  and  xxviith  chapter,  gives  aa  ac- 
count 6£  most  of  the  writei«  mentioned  here.  * 
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iof  a  fantastic  set  of  expositors,  who  were  always  c  e  n  t. 


'hunting  after  mysteries  in  the  plainest  expressions,  p    ^ 


and  labouring  to  deduce  a  variety  of  abstruse  and 
hidden  significations  from  every  passage  of  scrip- 
ture, aU  which  they  did,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  , 
very  clumsy  and  micouth  manner^     At  the  head 
of  the  first  class  was  Rabanus  M^urus*  who  ac* 
knowledges  that  he  borrowed  from  the  ancient 
•doctors  the  materials  he  made  use  of  in  illustrat- 
ing the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew^  and  the  Epis- 
tles of  St  Paul  ;  Walafrjd  St«.abo,  who  bor- 
rowed, his  explications  chiefly  from   Kabanus; 
CiJU^Dius  of  Turin^  who  trod  in  the  footsteps  of 
AuousTiN  and  Origen  y  Hincmar,  whose  Lx^ 
position  nf  the  four  Books  qf  Kings  -compiled  from 
the  fathers,  are  yet  extant ;  Remigius  oiAuxerre^ 
who  derived  from  the  same  source  his  illustra* 
tions  on  the  Psalm^  and  other  books  of  sacred 
writ :  Sedulius,  who  explained  in  the  same  man* 
ner  the  £pistles  of  St  Paul  ;  Florus,  Haymo  bi- 
shop of  Halberstadt^  and  others,  whom,  for  the 
«ake  of  brevity,  we  pass  in  silence. 

IX.  J^^ANus  Maurus^  whom  we  intro4uced  a-  Aiiegonsts. 
bove  at  the  head  of  the  compilers  of  the  fathers, 
deserves  also  an  eminent  place  among  the  allego- 
rical commentators,  on  account  of  his  diffuse  and 
tedious  work,  entitled  Scripture  Allegories.  To 
this  class  also  belong  Smaraodus,  Haymo,  Scotus,. 
Pa^Hasius  Radb£rt,  and  many  others,  whom  it 
is  not  necessary  to  mention*  The  fundamental 
i^nd  general  principle,  in  which  all  the  writers  of 
this  class  agree,  is^  that,  besides  the  literal  signi- 
fication of  each  passage  in  scripture,  there  are 
hidden  and  deep  senses  which  escape  the  vulgar 
eye  ;  but  ttiey  are  not  agreed  about  the  number 
of  these  mysterious  significations.  Some  attri- 
bute to  every  phrase  three  senses  ;  others  four ; 
-others  again  five  ;  nay,  th^ir  number  is  carried  to 
seven  by  ANCELoiyiE,  a  monkof  Zjw/^.t,  an  acute, 

■y  4  thbugli 
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c  E  N  T.  though  fantastic  writer,  and  who  is  far  from  dc- 
p  A^fr  II-  serving  the  meanest  rank  among  the  expositors 
•—V— 'of  this  century  [r]. 

rf^ud^c  X*  '^^  teachers  of  theology  were  still  mon^ 
thoobgy.  contemptible  than  the .  commentators,  and  tbe 
Greeks,  as  well  as  thie  Latins,  were  extremely 
negligent  both  in  unfolding  the  nature,  and  pro- 
ving the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity! 
Their  method  of  inculcating  divine  truth  was 
dry  and  unsatisfactory,  and  'more  adapted  to  fill 
the  memory  with  sentences,  than'to'exuighteii  the 
understanding,  or  to  improve  the  'judgtnient'J 
The  Greeks,  for  the  most  part,  followed  implicitly 
Damasgenus,  while  the  Latins  submitted  their 
hoodwinked  intellects  to  the  authority  o^- Au- 
ousTiNE.  Authority  became  the  test  of  trdtb, 
and  supplied  in  arrogance  what  it  wanted  in  argu- 
ment. That  magisterial  decisions  were  emplbyed 
in  the  place  of  reason,'  appears'  manifestly  from 
the  Collectaneum  detrib'us  qtiastionibiis o^SBRYATVli 
Lupus  ;  and  also  from  a  Treatise  of  Rebogius, 
concerning  tbe  necessity  of  balding  fast  the  truths  cjf 
•  tbe  gospel  J  and  of  maintaining  inviolable  tbe  sacred 
autbority  oftbe  boly  and  orthodox  fathers.  If  any. 
deigned  to  appeal  to  tbe  authority  of  the  scrip- 
tures in  defence  of  their  systetns,  they  either  ex- 
plained them  in  an  allegorical  manner,  or  under- 
stood them  in  the  sense  that  had  been  given  to 
them  by  the  decrees  of  councils,  or  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers ;  from  which  senses  they  thought 
it  both  unlawful  ^  and  impious  to  depart.  '  The 
Irish  doctors  alone,  and  parricularly  Jdhani^^es 
ScoTus,  had  the  courage  to  spurn  the  ignomini- 
ous 

fr]  Sec  the  preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Book  ^f  Kings ^ 
in  die  Bibiiotbeca  Patrum  Maxima^  torn-,  xv.  p.  :;o8.  Ibe 
commentary  of  Angelome  upon  the  book  of  Genesis  was  pub* 
lished  by  Bernard  Pezius,  in  his  Thesaurus  Antcdoiorum^ 
torn.  i.  part  I.  but,  indeed,  the  Iq^s  would  not  have  been  grett 
had  it  never  seen  the  light.  • 
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QttS  fetters  of  authority,  arid  to  explain  the  sub-c  e  n  r. 
lime  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  a  manner  con-  p  ^^\  n 
formable  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  prin-  ^-^  v    ■  *: 
fciples  of  true  philosophy.    But  this  noble  attempt 
drew  upon  them  the  malignant  fury  of  a  super- 
stitious age,  and  exposed  them  to  the  hatred  of 
the  Latin  theolbgists,  who  would  not  permit  either 
reason  or  philosophy  to  meddle  themselves  in  re* 
ligious  matters  \s\. 

XI.  The  important  science  of  morals  suffered,  of  cbri- 
lilce  all  others,  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  un-J5^*"»^*^ 
skilful  writers.  The  labours  of  some  were  wholly  ^^' 
employed  in  collecting  from  the  fathers  an  indi- 
gested heap  of  maximis  and  sentences  concerning 
k^ligious  and  moral  duties;  and  such,  among 
others,  was  the  work  of  Alvarus,  intitled  Scin-- 
Itilht  Pairuni.  Others  wrote  in  a  triore  systematic 
manner  concerning  virtue  and  vice,  such  as  Ha- 
UTOARius,  RabanUs  Maurus,  and  Jonas,  bishop 
of  Orleans  ;  but  the  representations  they  gave  of 
tbe  one  and  the  other  were  very  different  from 
'those  which  we  find  in  the  gdspel  of  Christ. 
Others  again  fell  into  that  most  absurd  and  de- 
luisive  method  of  Instructing  the  ignorant  in  the 
'will  df  God  by  a  fantastic  combination  of  figures 
and  allegories ;  and  several  of  the  Greeks  began 
"fco  turn  their  studies  towards  the  resolving  cases 
^conscience  [^],  in  order  to  remove  the  diflicuK 
Ties  that  arose  in  scrupulous  and  timorous  minds« 
~We  pass  in  silence  the  writer^  of  homilies  and 
^books  of  penance,  of  which  ther^  wa9  a  consider- 
able number  in  this  century. 

XII.  The 

■ 
» 

\js]  For  an  account  of  the  j^ersecution  and  hatred  that  Jo* 
SiANNis  ScoTos  suffered  in  the  cause  of  reason  and  liberty,  ^e 
JDa  BovLAT,  Hist,  Academ.  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  182  ^  as  also  Ma- 
^ILLON,  Acta  Sanctor^  Ord,  Bened.  Sax.  v.  392. 

[/]  Sec  NiCEPHOM  Char tQphy lac.  Epistoia:  Du€t^  in  the  Bi- 
^liQtbiea  Magna  Patrum,  torn.  iii.  p.  413. 
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CENT.  XII.  The  doctrine  of  tbe  mystics,  whose  on* 
p A RT IT. S^^ ^^  falsely  attributed  to  Dionvsius  the  Areopa^ 
'  V  'gitCy  and  whose  precepts  were  designed  to  elcr 
^s^dT  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  above  all  sensible  and  terrestrial  obr 
sijrittciKn.  jectSy  and  to  unite  it  to  the  Deity  in  an  ineffiible 
manner,  had  been  now  for  a  long  time  in  vogue 
among  the  Greeks,  and  more  especially  among  the 
monastic  orders.  And  tp  iiugment  the  credit  of 
this  fanatical  sect,  and  multiply  its  followers.  Mi- 
CHASL  Sync£llus  and  Methodius  .composed  the 
most  pompous  and  eloquent  panegyrics  upon  the 
memory  of  Dionysius,  in  which  his  virtues  were 
celebrated  with  the  utmost  exaggeration.  The 
Latins  were  not  as  yet  bewitched  with  the  specious 
appearance,  and  the  illusory  charms  of  the  mystic 
devotion,  which  was  equally  adapted  to  affect 
persons  of  a  lively  fancy  and  those  of  a  more 
gloomy  turn  of  mind.  They  lived  in  a  happy 
ignorance  of  this  contagious  doctrine,  when  the 
Grecian  emperor  Michael  Balbus  sent  to  Lewis 
t))e  Meek^  ia  the,  year  8x4,  a  copy  of  the  pre- 
tended works  \u\  of  Dionysius  the  Areopngiu^ 
which  fatal  present  kindled  immediately  the  holy 
flame  of  mysticism  in  the  western  provinces,  and 
filled  the  Latins  with  the  most  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration  of  this  new  religion.  The  translation  of 
these  spurious  works  into  Latin  by  the  express  or- 
der of  the  emperor  {yo^  who  could  not  be  easy 

while 

■ 

[«/]  UssEMi  Syllo^e  Epp.  Hibernicar.  p.  54,  ^$.  ttS*  The 
spuriousness  of  theic  works  is  now  universally  granted  by  tbe 
most  learned  and  impartial  of  the  Roman  Catholic  writers,  as 
they  contain  accounts  of  many  events  that  happened  several 
ages  after  the  time  of  Dionysius,  and  were  not  at  all  roentioD« 
td  until  after  tbc  fitth  cenluiy.  See  Flkury,  Hist.  Eccies, 
livr.  liv.  torn.  xi.  p.  528.  edit.  BruxelUs. 

[w]  That  these  books  were  translated  by  the  order  of  Lewis, 
appears  manifestly  from  the  Epistle  to  that  emperor,  which 
HiLDUiN  prefixed  to  his  Arcopagelica^  and  in  which  (p.  66. 
edit.  Colon,  1563.)  we  find  the  following  passage:  De  ttotitls 
iibrorum^  quos  (DiONisius)  patno  sermone  conscripsit^  et  quibys 

peten* 
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wbile  bis  subjects  were  deprived  of  such  iaesti-  cent. 

IX. 

P  A  »  T    II. 


mable  tcwsurjCj  contributed  mu^h  to  the  progress     '^' 


of  i^iysticism.  By  the  order  of  the  same  emperar, 
HiLDUiN,  abbot  of  $t  Denys,  coipposed  an  account 
of  the  life,  actions^  and  writings  of  Dionysius,  un- 
der the  title  of  Areopagitica^  in  which  work,  a- 
moQg  other  impi;ident  fictions,  usi^al  in  thos^ 
times  of  superstition  and  imposture,  he  maintaia- 
€4»  in  i^d^r  to  .^xa^t  the  honour,  of  his  niation^ 
tb^t  .PipN¥S|US  the  .^retopngite^  and  DioNYSiqs^v 
the  bis})top  of  Paris ^  were  one  and  the  same  perr 
son  \}i\.  This  fable,  \yhich  w^>  invented  with 
unparalleled  assurfinpe,  was  received  with  the  most 
perfect  and  ynthinking  cireduUpy,  and  made  such:^ 
(deep  and  permanent  impression  upon  the  minds 
pf  the  French,  that  the  repeated  demonstrations 
of  its  falsehood  have  not  \\s  yet  been  sufficient  to 
ruin  its  credit  entirely.  As  the  first  translation  of 
the  works  of  Dionysius  that  had  been  done  by 
the  order  of  Jjewis  the  Meek,  was  probably  in  a 
bafTbairotts  and  objure  style,  a  new  and  more 
elegai>t  one  was  given  by  the  famous  Johannes 
jScpT^^f  .^I&IGENA,  ^t  the  request  of  Charles  the 

Balxh 

Memtibys  illos  c^mpotuit^.  ie^tio  nobis  /ter  D^i  ^ratiam  tt  vei' 
trgt^i  or^inationem^  cujps  disfknsationb  iNTfiRPRtTATos,  scri^ 
$10  90Jtra  eoi  petenlibiis  reserani,  satlsfacit.  From  ibis  p9&- 
lage  it  is  evident  ttiat  they  are  mistaken,  who  tffirm  that  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  works  of  JDioNysius  was  not  made  be* 
torf  tkt  ^HDC  of  Charlis  the  Bald.  And  ihey  err  al^o,  who, 
vith  MfBlLfOM,  AnntiL  Benedict,  torn.  ii.  lib.  xxSx,  sect,  59* 
p.  488.  and  the  authors  of  the  Hist.  Lilt,  de  la  France^  torn, 
t.  i^.  425.  infoVm  us,  that  Michael  Bauj4$  sent  these  woHct 
already  translated  into  Latin  to  the  ciiiperor  Lnwif.  It  if 
amazing  how  men  of  learning  could  fall  into  this  latter  error, 
aftef  reading  the  follow  iog  passage  in  the  ^/>i///r  above  quot- 
ed ;  **  Authenticos  namr^ue  eosdcm  (Dioffysii)  libros  (ircc' 
••  Ca  lirgua  conscrjptos,  cum  echonomus  ccclcsiae  Constanti*- 
*•  n^politanae  ct  ceteri  missi  Michaelis  legatione — functi  sunt 
**  -—pro  munere  magno  suscepimus/' 

[*3  Lao  NOT,  Diss,  dc  Discrimine  jyianysii  Artopa^.  et  Pa^ 
risiensis^  cap.  iv.  p.  38.  torn.  ii.  p.  I.  opp.  as  also  the  writiogs 
Vf  this  great  xxiaa  concerning  the  Two  Dhnysiujes. 
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c  E  N  T.  Bald,  the  publication  of  which  increased  conside- 
p  A  R  T II.  rably  the  partisans  of  the  mystic  theology  among 
'     i   '-^  the  French,  Italians,  and  Germans.     Scotus  him- 
self was  so  enchanted  with  this  new  doctrine,  that 
he  incorporated  it  into  his  philosophical  system, 
and  upon  all  occasions  either  accommodated  his 
philosophy  to  it,  or  explained  it  according  to  the 
principles  of  his  philosophy. 
The  statc'of     XII.  The  defence  of  Christianity  against  the 
J^n"^*^'^^  Jews  and  Pagans  was  greatly  neglected  in  thk 
ftiai  theo.    century,  in  which  the  intestine  disputes  and  dis- 
'^^jr-        sentions  that  divided  the  church,  gave  sufficient 
employment  to  such  as  had  an  inclination  to  con- 
troversy, or  a  talent  of  managing  it  with  dexteri- 
ty and  knowledge.      Aoobard,  however,  as  also 
Amulo  and  Rabanus  Maurus,  chastised  the  inso- 
lence and  malignity  of  the  Jews,  and  exposed  their 
various  absurdities  and  errors,  while  the  emperor 
Leo,  TheOdorus  Abucara,  and  other  writers, 
whose  performances  are  lost,  employed  their  po- 
lemic labours  against  the  progress  of  the  Saracens, 
and  refuted  their  impious  and  extravagant  sys- 
tem.    But  it  may  be  observed  in  general  of  those 
who  wrote  against  the  Saracens,  that  they  report- 
ed many  things,  both  concerning  Mahomet  and 
his  religion,  which  were  far  from  being  true ;  and 
if,   as  there  is  too  much    reason    to    imagine, 
they  did  this  designedly  and  knowing  the  false- 
hood, or  at  least  the  uncertainty  of  what  they  al- 
leged against  these  infidels,  we  must  look  upon 
their  wntings  rather  as  intended  to  deter  the 
Christians  from  apostasy,  than  to  give  a  rational 
refutation  of  the  Saracen  doctrine. 
The  con.        XIV.  The  contcsts  of  the   Christians  among 
trovcny     tliemselves  were  carried  on  with  greater  eagerness 
iMitgei      and  arumosity  than  the  disputes  m  which  they 
amangthe  were  engaged  with  the  common  enemies  of  their 
faith;  and  these  contests  were  daily  productive  of 
new  calamities  and  disorders  which  dishonoured 

their 
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their  profession,  and  cast  a  heavy,  though  undd-  cent. 
served  reproach  upon  the  cause  of  true  religion.  ^  Jf '^  ^ 
After  the  banishment  of  Irene,  the  controversy 
concerning  images  broke  out  anew  among  the 
Greeks,  and  was  carried  on  by  the  contending 
parties,  during  the  half  of  this  century,  with 
various  and  uncertain  success.  The  emperor  Ni-* 
CEPHORUS,  though  he  did  not  abrogate  the  de- 
crees of.  the  council  of  Nice^  nor  order  the  ima* 
ges  to  be  taken  out  of  the  churches,  yet  deprived 
the  patrons  of  image-worship  of  all  power  to  mo-^ 
lest  or  injure  their  adversaries,  and  seems  upon  the 
whole  to  have  been  an  enemy  to  that  idolatrous 
service.  But  his  successor  Michael  Curopala- 
T£s,  sumamed  Rhangebe,  acted  in.  a  very  diffe- 
rent manner.  Feeble  and  timorous,  and  dread- 
ing the  rage  of  the  priests  and  monks  that  main- 
tained the  cause  of  images,  he  favoured  that  cause 
during  his  short  reign,  and  persecuted  its  adver- 
saries with  the*  greatest  bitterness  and  cruelty. 
The  scene  changed  again,  upon  the  accession  of 
Leo,  the  Armenian,  to  the  empire,  who  abolished 
the  decrees  of  the  Niceiie  council  relating  to  the 
use  and  worship  of  images,  in  a  council  assem- 
bled at  Cb/w/^j:«//«&^/^,  A.  D.  8i4[j^];  without 
however  enacting  any  penal  laws  against  their  ido- 
latrous worshippers.  This  moderation,  far  from 
satisfying  the  patriarch  Nicephokus,  and  the 
other  partizans  of  image- worship,  only,  served  to 
encourage  theirobstinacy,andto  increase  their  in- 
solence ;  upon  which  the  emperor  removed  the 
haughty  prelate  from  his  office,  and  chastised  the 
fury  of  several  of  his  adherents  with  a  deserved 
punishment.  Hit  ^uccessor  Michael,  sumamed 
Balbus,  or  the  SLunmerfiry  was  obliged  to  observe 
the  same  conduct,  iind  to  depart  from  the  cle- 
mency and  indulgence,  which,  in  tJie  beginniuf;- 

Jf 

85*  [jp]  Fleury  and  some  other  writers  place  the  meeti- 
inor  of  thii  council  in  the  ycrar  ^15. 
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c  fi  N  T. of  his  reign,  he  had  discovered  towards  the  wor- 
Par^  ,1  shippers  of  images,  whose  idolatry,  however,  he 
was  far  from  approving ;  the  moiiks  more  dspe- 
cially  provoked  his  indignation  by  theif  fanatical 
rage,  and  forced  him  to  treat  tliem  ^th  particu- 
lar severity.  But  the  zeal  of  his  son  and  succes- 
sor Theophilus,  in  discouraging  this  new  idolatry^ 
was  still  more  vehement;  for  he  opposed  the  wor- 
shippers of  images  with  great  violence,  and  went 
so  far  as  to  put  to  death  some  of  the  mote  obsti- 
nate ringleaders  of  that  impetuous  faction. 

XV.  Upon  the  death  of  TnEOpmLus,  which 
happened  in  the  year  842,  the  regency  was  en- 
trusted with  the  empress  Theodore  during  her 
son's  minority.  This  superstitious  princess,  fe- 
tigued  with  the  importunate  solicitations  of  the 
monks,  deluded  by  their  forged  miracles,  and  not 
a  little  influenced  also  by  their  insolent  threats, 
assembled,  in  the  year  above  mentioned,  a  coun- 
cil at  Constantinople^  in  which  the  decrees  of  the 
second  Nicene  council  were  reinstated  in  their 
lost  authority,  and  the  Greeks  were  indulged  in 
their  corrupt  propensity  to  image-worship  by  a 
law  which  encouraged  that  wretched  idolatry  [z]. 
So  that  after  a  controversy,  which  had  been  car- 
ried on  during  the  space  of  an  hundrecl  and  ten 
years,  the  cause  of  idolatry  triumphed  overthe  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  Christianity  ;  the  whole  east, 
the  Armenians  excepted,  bowed  down  before  the 
victorious  images ;  nor  did  any  of  the  succeeding 
emperors  attempt  to  cure  the  Greeks  of  this  su- 
perstitious phrenzy,  or  restrain  them  in  the  per- 
fonnance  of  this  childish  worship.  The  council 
that  was  held  at  Constantinople  under  Photius,  in 
the  year  879,  and  which  is  reckoned  by  the  Greeks 

the 

[»]  See  Fked.  Sfanheim,  Historia  Imaffinurn,  sect.  viii. 
p.  845.  torn.  ii.  opp.— Len'Fant,  F rcseri^atif  contre  la  Rcun' 
ion  avcc  ie  Siege  dc  Kome^  torn.  iii.  Ictt.  xiv.  p.  147.  Ictt.  xviii. 

\\TL.   p.   j;09. 
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he  eighth  general  council y  gave  a  farther'  degree  cent. 
f  force  and  rigour  to  idolatry,  by  maintaining  p  ^^^;.  ^ 
he  sanctity  of  images,  and  approving,   confirm*.'— v—-' 
ig,  and  renewing  the  Nicene  decrees.     The  Sfu- 
terstitious  Greeks,  who  were  blind-led  by  the- 
loiiks  in  the  most  ignominious  manner,  esteemed 
his  council  as  a  most  signal  blessing  derived  to 
hem  from  the  immediate  interposition  of  hea- 
•en,  and  accordingly  instituted  in  commemora- 
lon  thereof  an  anniversary  festival,^  which  was 
ailed  the  Feast  of  Orthodoxy  [a\. 

XVI.  The  triumph  of  images,  notwithstanding  Among  tht 
he  zealous  efforts  of  the  Roman  pontifs  in  their  ^**"^ 
avotir,  was  obtained  with  much  more  difficulty 
cmong  the  Latins,  than  it  had  been  among  the 
[Greeks ;  for  the  former  maintained  as  yet  that  in- 
^oabk,  .and  indeed  unalienable,  privilege  of 
judging  for  themselves  in  religious  matters,  and 
lurcre  far  from  being  disposed  to  submit  their  rea- 
K>n  implicitly  to  the  decisions  of  the  pontif,  or  to 
look  upon  any  thing  as  infallible  and  true,  which 
bad  authority  for  its  only  foundation.  The  most 
of  the  European  Christians,  as  we  have  seen  al- 
ready, steered  a  middle  course  between  the  ido- 
laters and  the  Iconoclasts,  between  those  who 
were  xealous  for  the  worship  of  images  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  who  were  averse  to  all  use  of  them 
on  the  other.  They  were  of  opinion,  that  images 
might  be  suffered  as  the  means  of  aiding  tlie 
memory  of  the  faithful,  and  of  calling  to  their  re- 
membrance the  pious  exploits  and  the  virtuous 
actions  of  the  persons  they  represented  ;  but  they 
detested  all  thoughts  of  paying  them  the  least 
iharks  of  religious  homage  or  adoration.  Mi- 
chael 

[fi\  See  Gretser  Observat,  in  Codinum  de  offici'is  AuU  et 
Kccies,  Constflntinopoiitan^^  lib.  iii.  cap.  viii.  as  also  the  Cere- 
^oniale  By%antinum^  lately  published  by  Reisk,  lib.  i.  c* 
^viii.  p.  92. 
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c  E  N  T.CHAEL  Balbus,  when  he  sent,  in  the  ytax%^^  li 
p  a'^t  it.  solemn  embassy  to  Lewis  the  Meek,  to  renew  and 
confirm  the  treaties  of  friendship  and  peace  that 
had  been  concluded  between  his  predecessors  in 
the  empire  and  Charlemagne,  charged  his  mi- 
nisters,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  bring  over  the 
king  of  the  Franks  \b\  to  the  party  of  die  Icono- 
clasts, that  they  might  gradually  suppress^  by 
their  united  influence,  the  worship  of  images, 
and  thus  restore  concord  and  tranquilliQr  to  the 
church.  Lewis,  upon  this  occasion,  assembled 
a  council  at  Paris^  A.  D.  824  [c]^  in  order  to 
examine  the  proposal  of  the  Grecian  empeior, 
in  which  it  was  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Frankfort^  which  allowed  the 
use  of  images  in  the  churches,  but  severely  pro- 
hibited the  treating  them  with  the  smallest  marks 
of  religious  worship.  But  in  process  of  time  the 
European  Christians  departed  gradually  from  the 
observance  of  this  injunction,  and  fell  impercep^ 
tibly  into  a  blind  submission  to  the  decisions  of 

the 

Its*  [^]  So  Michael  and  his  son  Theophilus  style  Lswitf 
in  their  letter  to  him,  refusing  hini  the  title  of  emperor,  to 
which,  however,  he  had  an  undoubted  right  in  consequence 
of  the  treaties  which  they  now  desired  to  renew. 

S^F*  [c]  Flkury,  L£  Sueur,  and  other  historians,  place 
unanimously  this  council  in  the  year  825.  It  may  be  proper 
to  observe  here,  that  the  proceedings  of  this  council  evidently 
shew,  that  the  decisions  of  the  Roman  pontif  were  by  no 
means  looked  upon  at  this  time  either  as  obhgatory  or  infalli- 
ble. Fur  when  the  letter  of  Pope  ADRIAN,  in  favour  of  ima- 
Ijres,  was  rettd  in  the  council,  it  was  almost  unanimously  re- 
jected, an  containing  absurd  and  erroneous  opinions.  The  de- 
crees of  the  second  council  of  AVrr,  relating  to  image-worshipi 
were  also  censured  by  the  Galilean  bishops  ^  and  the  autho- 
rity of  that  council,  though  received  by  several  popes  as  an 
^cumenicai  one,  absolutely  rejected.  And  what  is  remaikable 
is,  that  the  pope  did  not,  on  this  account,  declare  the  Galli- 
can  bish'^ps  heretics,  nor  exclude  them  from  the  communion 
nf  the  apostolic  sec.     Sec  FtLL'KV,  liv.  xlvii. 
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the  Roman  pontiff  whose  influence  and  authority  c  en  t. 
^ew  more  formidable  from  day  to  day  :  so  thatp  ^  &  t  ri. 
towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  the  Galli- 
:an  clergy  began  to  pay  a  certain  kind  of  religi- 
>U8  homage  to  the  saintly  images^  in  which  their 
szample  was  followed  by  the  Germans  and  other 
lations  [d]. 

XVil.  Notwithstanding  this  apostasy,  the  Ico'-^^^^^[^ 
loclasts  were  not  destitute  of  adherents  among  a^ong  the 
lie  Latins.  The  most  eminent  of  these  was^^is. 
[Claudius,  bishop  of  Turin^  by  birth  a  Spaniard, 
ind  also  a  disciple  of  ¥tLix,  bishop  of  Ur^el. 
This  zealous  prelate,  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained 
:he  episcopal  dignity  through  the  favour  of  Lewis 
Jie  Meek,  began  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his 
Function  in  the  year  823,  by  ordering  all  images, 
and  even  the  cross,  to  be  cast  out  of  the  churches, 
md  committed  to  the  flames;  The  year  follow- 
ing he  composed  a  treatise,  in  Which  he  not  only 
defended  these  vehement  proceedings,  and  de- 
clared against  the  use  as  well  as  the  worships  of 
images,  but  also  broached  several  other  opinions, 
that  were  quite  contrary  to  the  notions  of  the 
multitude,  and  to  the  prejudices  of  the  times. 
He  denied,  among  other  things,  in  opposition  to 
the  Greeks,  that  the  cross  was  to  be  honoured 
with  any  kind  of  worship ;  he  treated  relics  with 
the  utmost  contempt,  as  absolutely  destitute  of 
the  virtues  that  were  attributed  to  them,  and  cen- 
sured with  much  freedom  aiid  severity  those  pil- 
grimages to  the  holy  land,  and  those  voyages  to 
the  tombs  of  the  saints,  which,  in  this  century, 
were  looked  upon  as  extremely  isalutary^  and  par- 
ticularly meritorious.  This  noble  stand,  in  the 
defence  of  true  religion,  drew  upon  Claudius  a 

multitude 

y}  Mabillon, -^/r/Tj/  Bcnedictin,  torn.  li.  p.  488.*— Id. 
-J^raf,  tid  Sac,  iv.  Actor  SS,  Ord.  Benedict.  {^  So'c.  iv.  part  i. 
B>.  7,  8 — Lk  Cotxti:,   *^nnaL   Eccics,  Fmnisjr.  icm.  iv.  ad  4 
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c  e  N  T«  multitude  of  adversaries ;  the  sons  of  superstition 
p      T  n.nished  upon  him  from  aU  quarters ;  Theodsmiii 
DuNGALLus,  Jonas  of  Orleans^  and-  Walafri- 
Dus  Strabo  [e]  united  to  overwhelm  him  with 
.their  voluminous  answers.     But  the  learned  and 
venerable  prelate  maintained  his  ground  [/*],  and 
supported  his  cause  with  such  dexteritj  smd  force 
that  it  remained  triumphant,  and  gained  new 
credit.    And  hence  it  happened,  that  the  city  of 
Turin  and  the  adjacent  country  were,  for  a  long 
time  after  the  death  of  Claudius,  much  less  in- 
fected with  superstition  than  the  other  parts  of 
Europe. 
^^^;      XVIIL  The  controversy  that  had  been  carried 
controvcnyon  iu  the  preceding  century  concerning  tfae^ro- 
thrdcrii^  c'^jjjow  (if  we  may  be  allowed  that  term)  of  the 
tion  or  pro-  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
^^"/^  also  concerning  the  word  ^10^21^,  foisted  by  th^ 
Ghoi^  ^    Latins  into  the  Creed  of  Comtantinople^  broke  oui 
now  with  redoubled  vehemence,  and  from  a  pri- 
vate dispute  became  a  flaming  contest  between  th< 
Greek  and  Latin  churches.     The  monks  of  Je — 
rusalem  distinguished  themselves  in  this  contro- 
versy, and  complained  particularly  of  the  inter- 
polation of  the  words  JUioque^  i.  e.  and  from  tb^  ^w 
sonj^n  the  above-mentioned  symbol;  nor  did  the; 
stop  here,  but  dispatched  to  Charlemagne,  ii 
the  year  809,  a  certain  ecclesiastic  of  their  orde 
whose  name  was  John,  to  obtain  satisfaction  ii^  -Q 
this  matter  Qf].     The  aflfair  was  debated  in   dui 


^  [^]  In  order  to  do  jiistice  to  the  advcrsanes  of  Claud 
rs  here  mentioned,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  they  onl 
muntained  the  innocence  and  usefulness  of  images,  >vitho 
pretending  to  rcpres»tni  thtm  asobjccts  of  religious  worship. 

[y*]  MfVBiixON,  Annal,  Eenedictin,  torn.  ii.  p.  488. — Frae^ 
ad  Sac,  iv.  j^ctor,  SS.   Ord.    Benedict,  p.  8. — Hiitoire  Litsei 
de  la  France^  tom.  iv.  p.   491.   and  tcm.  v.  p.  27.  64. — Ja 
Basnac;?:,  Histoire  des  E^lises  Reforvu'cs^  tom.  i.  period  iv. 
38.  ed.  in  410. 

\g\  See  Stefh.  Baluzii  MucellaneOy  tom.  viL  p.  14. 
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fbrm,  both  iii  a  council  assembled  this  same  yearc  e  n  t 
kt  Aix4a'^Cbapelle  and  at  Rome,  in  presence  of  the  p  ^^  ^^ 
SQivereign  pontif  Leo  IIL  to  whom  the  emperor  <-  v  ■  *  ■' 
liad  sent  ambassadors  for  that  purpose.  Leo 
adopted  the  doctrine  which  represented  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the 
ScHi,  but  he  condemned  the  addition  that  had 
been  made  to  the  Synibol  [F],  and  declared  it  as 
iiis  opinion,  that  the  word  jilioque^  ctfrom  the  son, 
wa  it  was  a  glaring  initerpoktion,  ought  to  be 
dmitted  in  reading  the  symbol,  and  at  length 
etrucHj:  out  of  it  entirely,  not  every  where  at  once} 
but  in  such  a  prudent  manner  as  to  prevent  dis- 
turbance. His'  successors  were  of  the  same  opi- 
taion  :  thcf  word,  however,  being  once  admitted, 
not  only  kept  its  place  in  opposition  to  the  Ro- 
Inan  pontifs,  but  was  by  degrees  added  to  the 
tymbol  in  all  the  Latin  churches  [i]. 

XIX.  To  these  disputes  of  ancient  origiri  were'^«^<>"- 
fidded  controversies  entirely  new,  arid  particularly  conc^iinr 
tiiat  famous  one  Concerning  the  manner  in  ivbicb  the\^^  cuchar- 
body  and  bloodof  Christ  were  present  in  the  eiicharist.  f^t*by**" 
It  had  been  hitherto  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Pawniu* 
church,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  *^^^^"- 
administered  to  those  who  received  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  that  they  were  conse- 
quently present  at  that  holy  institution  ;  but  the 
sentiments  of  Christians  concerning  the  natuire  and 
iiaii/?^r  of  this^re'j^Hr^  were  various  and  contradic- 
tory, nor  had  any  council  determined  with  preci- 
sion that  important  point,  or  prescribed  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  pretended  presence  was  to  be 

2-  2  understood 

85*  [A]  Tliis  addition  of  the  v:cr6.fli9^ue  to  the  symbol  of 
JWr/  and  Constantinople  was  made  in  the  fifth  and  i>Ixth 
centories  by  the  churches  oi  Spain ^  and  theii?  example  uas  fol- 
Wed  by  most  of  the  Ci'llican  ch'jrches,  where  the  symbol  was 
itad  and  sung  with  diis  addition. 

fr]  Sec  Lk  Coiktk,  /InnaL  Ecc/es,  Frnncor.  torn.  iv.  ad  a, 
8op. — Loxc-VLVAL,  IJitioire  dc  /'  Evllie  Qaliicam^  tom,  v.  p. 

»5i. 
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CENT,  understood.     Both  reason  and  folly  Were  hitherto 
p^^^:;.  IX,  left  free  in  this  matter,  nor  had  any  imperious 
mode  of  faith  suspended  the  exercise  of  the  one, 
or  restrained  the  extravagance  of  the  other.  But 
in  this  century,  Pascasius  Radbert,  a  monk, 
and  afterwards  abhot  of  Corbey^  pretended  to  ex- 
plain with  precision,  and  to  determine  with  cer- 
tainty, the  doctrine  of  the  church  on  this  head, 
for  which  purpose  he  composed,  in  the  year  83 1, 
a  treatise  Concerning  tbe  sacrament  of  the  body  mi 
hlood  of  Christ  [>(].     A  second  edition  of  this  trea« 
tise,  revised  with  care  and  considerably  aug- 
mented, was  presented  in  the  year  845  to  Charxxs 
the  Bald,  and  gave  principally  Occasion  to  the 
warm  and  important  controversy  4luit  ensued* 
The  doctrine  of  Pascasius  amounted  in  general 
to  the  two  following  propositions :    Firsts  that 
after  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine  in 
the    Lord's  supper,  nothing  remained  of  these 
symbols  but  the  outward  fgure^  under  which  the  ^ 
•body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  really  and  locally  ^ 
present ;  and,  secondly^  that  the  body  of  Chrjsi^J 
thus  present  in  the  eucharist  was  )Ait  same  body  tbai^^ 
lb  as  bom  of  tbe  Virgin  that  suffered  upon  the  Cross ^'^ 
and  was  raised  from  the  dead.  This  new  doctrine,K  ^ 
and  more  especially  the  second  proposition  now^^ 
mentioned,  excited,  as  might  well  be  expected^Ji 
the  astonishment  of  many.    Accordingly  it  was^ 
opposed  by  Rabanus  Maurus,  Heribald,    andC^ 
others,  though  they  did  not  all  refute  it  in  thc^^ 
same  method,  nor  upon  the  same  principles*^ 
Charles  the  Bald,  upon  this  occasion,  orderedE^^ 

th9i 

[y\  See  Mabillon,  AnnaUs  Benedict,  ii.  p.  539.    An  accu- 
rate edition  of  Radbert^s  book  is  published  by  Martene, 
the  ixth  /0xii^of  his  Anipllss.  Collect,  veter.  tcri^tor,  p.  378. 
life  and  actions  of  this  wrong  headed  divine  are  treated  of 
large  by  Mabillon,  in  his  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Benedict,  Sai 
iv.  part  J  I.  126,  and  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  Acta  SS,  Aiit\i\ 
nd  ^.  xxvi.  Aprilis, 
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the  famous  Ratramn  and  Johannes  Scotus  toe  e  n  t. 
draw  up  a  clear  and  rational  explication  of  that  p  Jf"^  ,y 
important  doctrine  which  Radbert  seemed  to 
have  80  egregiously  corrupted  [/].  These  learned 
divines  executed  with  zeal  and  diligence  the  or- 
der of  the  emperor.  The  treatise  of  Scotus  pe- 
rished in  the  ruins  of  time,  but  that  of  Ratramn 
is  still  extant  [^],  and  furnished  ample  matter  of 
dispute  both  in  the  last  and  present  century  [n]. 

XX.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  controversy  And  cu-. 
each  of  the  contending  parties  were  almost  asj^«^°°^y 
much  divided  among  themselves  as  they  wereat^Jy^B^* 
variance  with  their  adversaries.     Radbert,  who*»>«o- 
bagan  the  dispute,  contradicts  himself  in  many 
places,  departs  from  his  own  principles,  arid  main* 
tains  in  one  part  of  his  book  conclusions  that  he 
had  disavowed  in  another.     His  principal  adver- 
^u-j  Bkrtramn,  or  Ratramn,  seems  in  some  re- 
spects liable  to  the  same  charge ;  he  appears  to 
itollow  in  general  the  doctrine  of  those,  who  deny 
xhsx  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  really  pre- 
sent in  the  holy  sacrament,  and  to  affirm  on  the 
contrary  that  they  are  only  represented  by  th^ 
l>read  and  wine  as  their  signs  br  symbols.     There 
are,  howevef,  several  passages  in  his  book  which 
9eem  inconsistent  with  this  just  and  rational  notion 
of  the  eucharist,  or  at  least  as  susceptible  of  dif- 

Z  3  ferent 

^/J  For  in  account  of  Ratramn,  or  Bertr^^mn,  and  his 
Amous  book  which  has  made  so  much  noise  in  the  world,  see 
Fabricius  Bibliotb,  Lat.  meJii  tnri^  torn.  i.  p.  j66i. 

SSP  [m]  A  new  English  translation  of  the  bNx>k  of  Ber* 

"T&AMN,  priest  and  monk  of  Corbey^  Ctncermini  the  BoDY  anJ 

Slooj}  of  ]esus  Christ  in  fhe  sacrament ^  was  published  in 

S^ublin  in  the  year  1753  >  ^^  which  is  prefixed  a  very  learned 

qaad  judicious  Historical  Dissertation  concerning  this  famous 

aotnor  and  his  works,  in  which  both  are  equally  defended  a« 

gainst  the  calumnies  and  fictions  of  the  Roman  catholic  writers. 

[«]  There  is  an  account,  but  a  partial  one,  of  this  contro- 

▼ersy  in  M abillok*s  Pr^r/l  ad  Site.  iv.  part  II.  BetteJici,  p, 

viii.  which  the  curious  reader  will  therefore  do  well  to  com^ 

far#  with  Basnaqe'^  Histoin  dc  PE^lut^  torn.  !•  909. 
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E  N  T.  ferent  interpretations,  and  have  therefore  givei| 
Pa'^tii."^^  to  various  disputes.  Johannes  Scotus, 
*'V  y  ^  whose  philosophical  genius  rendered  him  more 
accurate,  and  shed  through  his  writings  that  lo- 
gical precision  so  much  wanted,  and  so  highly  de- 
sirable in  polemical  productions,  was  the  only 
disputant  in  this  contest  who  expressed  his  senti- 
ments with  perspicuity,  method,  and  consistency, 
and  declared  plainly  that  the  bread  and  wine  were 
the  sijrns  and  symbols  of  the  absent  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.  All  the  other  theologists  qf  his  time 
fluctuate  and  waver  in  their  opinions,  express 
themselves  with  ambiguity,  and  embrace  and 
reject  the  same  tenets  at  different  times,  as  if  they 
had  no  fixed  or  permanent  principles  concerning 
the  matter  in  question.  From  all  this,  however, 
it  evidently  appears,  that  there  was  not  as  yet  in 
the  Latin  church  any  fixed  or  universally  received 
opinion  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in  the  eucharist, 
XXI.  The  disputants  in  this  controversy 
charged  each  other  reciprocally  with  the  most 
qdious  doctrines,  which  each  pvty  drew  by  way 
of  consequences  froin  the  tenets  they,  opposed,  a 
method  of  proceeding  as  unjust,  as  itiis  common 
in  all  kinds  of  debate.  Hence  arose  thnt  ima- 
ginary heresy,  that  upon  the  triumphant  progress 
of  the  doctrine  oftransubstantiationinthe  eleventh 
century,  was  branded  with  the  title  of  Stercoral 
nisniy  and  of  which  the  true  origin  was  as  follows : 
They  who,  embracing  the  opinion  of  Pasgasius 
Radbert,  believed  that  the  bread  and  wine  in 
the  sacrament  were  substantially  changed  after  the 
consecration,  and  preserved  only*  their  external 
figure,  drew  a  most  imjust  conclusion  from  the 
opinion  of  their  adversaries,  who  maintained  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  bread  and  wine  preservecj 
their  substance,  and  that  Christ's  body  and  blood 
were  only  figuratively,  and  not  really  present  in 

the 
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the  euchariat.  They  alleged  that  the  doctrine  of  c  e  m  t. 
the  latter  implied,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  in- 
digested in  the  stomach,  and  was  thrown  out  with  Li^^' 
the  other  excrements.  But  this  consequence  was 
quickly  retorted  upon  those  that  imagined  it ; 
for  they  who  denied  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
bread  and  wine  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  charged  the  same  enormous  consequence 
upon  their  antagonists  who  belieyed  this  transmu- 
tation;  and  the  charge  was  much  more  applica- 
ble certainly  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  it  was  neither 
truly  applicable  to  the  one  nor  to  the  other,  and 
their  mutual  reproaches,  most  wretchedly  found- 
ed, shew  rather  a  spirit  *of  invective,  than  a  zeal 
for  the  truth.  The  charge  of  Stercoranism  is  but 
a  malignant  invention  ;  it  can  never,  without  the 
niiost  absurd  impudence,  be  brought  against  those 
who  deny  the  transmutation  of  the  bread  into  the 
body  of  Christ  ;  it  may  indeed  be  charged  upon 
such  as  allow  of  this  transmutation,  though  it  be 
a  consequence  that  none  of  them,  who  were  not 
frenetic,  did  perhaps  ever  avow  [o},  .j,^ 

XXn.   While  xim  controversy  was    at    itSyersyconT 
greatest  height,  another^   of  a  quite  different  ««^« 
kind,  and  of  much  more  importance,  arose,  whose  Son  and^ 
unhappy  consequences  are  yet  fel(  in  the  reform-  gnc««  ^et 
ed  churches.     The  subject  of  this  new  contest  ^'^JijJ. 
was  the  doctrine  oiptedestination  and  divine grace^  cm. 
and  its  rise  is  universally  attributisdto  God£sghal« 
cus,an  illustrious  Saxon,  who  had  entered  involun- 
tarUy  into  the  monastic  order  in  the  convent  of 
Fulda^ftom  whence  he  removed  to  the  monastery 
of  Orbais,  in  the  diocese  oiSoissons^  where  he  pro- 
secuted his  theological  studies  with  great  assiduity, 

Z  4  but 

£o1  For  an  account  of  ihe  Stercoranists^  see  Mabillok, 
Fraf.  ad  Site.  iv.  Benedict,  fvart  li.  p.  21.— J.  JBasnag£» 
HislQtre  Jt  l^Egiise^  toiD.  i.  p.  926.  and  a  Treatiie  of  the 
learned  DrPFAFF,  published  at  Tubin^ue  in  I7j0. 
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GENT.  l)ut  also  with  an  insatiable  desire  of  sounding  the 
T  A^^T  iL^^^P^^^  mysteries,  and  of  being  wise  above  wbat 
is  written.  This  emineqt  ecclesiastic,  uponhisi 
return  from  Rome  in  the  ye^  847,  took  up  hia 
Ipdging  for  some  time  with  Count  EberalDi  one 
of  the  first  noblemen  at  the  court  of  the  emperor 
LoTHAiBL^,  where  he  discoursed  largely  conoem- 
ing  the  intricate  doctrine  of  predestination  in  pie^ 
sence  of  Nothinqus,  bishop  of  f^roiui,  and  main- 
tained that  God,  from  all  eternity,  had  pre-or- 
dained soipe  to  everlasting  life,  and  others  tP  ever^ 
lasting  punishment  and  misery,  Rabanus  Mau- 
ris, who  was  by  no  means  his  friend,  being  i|i- 
formed  of  his  propagatingthis  doctrine,  opposed 
him  with  all  his  might.  To  render  his  oppQnti9a 
more  successful,  he  began  by  repre.sentipg  Go-i 
n£SCHALCUS  as  a  corrupter  pf  the  true  religion^^ 
apd  a  forger  of  monstrous  heresies,  in  some  letter^ 
addressed  %o  Count  Emerald,  and  to  the  bishop 
of  Verona.  And  when  the  accused  monk  came; 
ifrom  Italy  into  Germany  to  justify  himself  against 
these  clamours,  and  fctr  that  purpose  appeared  at 
Mentz,  of  which  IUbanus  his  accuser  was  arch^ 
bishop,  he  was  condemned  in  a  council  assem- 
bled by  the  latter  in  that  pity,  A.  D.  848,  and^ 
sent  from  thence  to  Hihcmar,  archbishop  ot^ 
RbeiniSf  }X\  which  diocese  he  had  received  the  or- 
der of  priesthood,  Hincma^,  who  was  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  Rabanus,  assembled  a  council 
at  ^iercy^  A.  D.  849,  in  which  Ggp^eschalcus 
was  condemned  a  second  time,  and  was  also  treat- 
ed in  a  mannfsr  equally  repugnapt  to  (he  principles 
of  religion  and  the  dict^tqs  of  humanity.  Be- 
cause he  was  firm  in  maintaining  his  doctrine,  which 
he  affirmed,  and  indeed  with  truth,  to  be  the  doc- 
trine of  St  Augustine,  the  imperious  Hikcmar 
degraded  him  from  the  priesthood,  and  was  so 
barbarous  as  to  order  him  to  be  whipped  with  the 
utmost  severity,  until  the  force  of  his  pain  over- 
powering 


of  thit  coil' 
test. 
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powering  his  constancy  obliged  him,  according  to  c  e  n  t, 
thexommands  of  his  reverend  executioners,  to  p^'^  n^ 
bum  with  his  own  hands  the  justification  of  his 
opinions  which  he  h^  presented  to  the  council 
of  Mentz.  After  these  barbarovis  proceedings. 
the  unfortunate  monk  was  cast  into  prison  in  thq 
monastery  of  Hautvilliers^  where  he  ended  his 
misery  and  his  days  in  the  year  868,  or  the  year 
following,  maintaining  with  his  last  breath  the, 
doctriqe  for  which  he  had  suffered, 

ipUlI.  While  GoDEscHALGus  lay  in  prison,  ^p>«^^«*onr 
his  doctrine  gained  him  followers,  his  sufterings 
excited  compassion,  and  both  together  product 
a  considerable  schism  in  the  Latin  church.  Rat- 
B.AMN,  monk  of  Corbcy^  Fhvoxntius,  bishop  of 
Troycs^  Loup,  or  Lupus,  abbot  of  F^rrieres^  Flo- 
^us,  ^eacon  of  Lyqns^  Remi,  ^chbishop  of  the 
s^me  city,  with  his  whole  church,  all  these  emi- 
nent and  illustrious  ecclesiasti(:s,  with  many 
others,  whom  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention, 
pleaded  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  vehemence  both 
in  their  writings  and  in  their  discourse,  the  cause 
of  this  unhappy  monk,  and  of  his  condemned 
opinions.       Some  indeed    confined  themselves 

Srincipaily  to  the  defencQ  of  his  persoq  and  con- 
uct  J  while  others  went  farther,  and  employed 
^  their  zeal,  and  all  their  labour,  in  the  vindi- 
cation of  his  dqctrine.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  question  were  Hincmak,  his  unrighteous 
jiidge,  Amalarius,  the  celebrated  Johannxs 
l$coTUs,  and  others,  who  all  maintained  that 
GoDESCHALCus  and  his  opinions  had  received  the 
treatment  they  deserved.  As  the  spirit  of  con- 
troversy ran  high  between  these  contending  par- 
ties, and  grew  more  vehement  from  day  to  day, 
Charles  the  Bald  summoned  a  new  council,  or 
synod,  which  met  at  ^liercy  A.  D.  853,  in  which, 
by  the  credit  and  influence  of  Hincmar,  the  de- 
frees  of  the  fornjier  council  were  confirmed,  and 

of 
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c  E  N  T.  of  consequence  Godeschalcus  again  condemned, 
p A »T II. -^^^  ^^^  decrees  of  this  council  were  declared 
*     M     '  null,  and  decisions  of  a  different  kind,  by  which 
Godeschalcus  and  his  doctrine  were  vindicated 
and  defended,  were  substituted  in  their  place  in 
a  council  assembled  at  Valence  in  Daupbiney^  A« 
D.  855.     This  council  was  composed  of  the  cler- 
gy of  three  provinces,  Lyons ^  Vienne^  and  Arlts^ 
with  Remi,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  at  their  head,, 
and  its  decrees  were  confirmed,  in  the  year  859^ 
by  the  council  of  Langres,  in  which  the  same 
clergy  were  assembled,  and  in  860,  by  the  coun- 
cil of  TbttJt,  in  which  the  bishops  of  fourteen  pro- 
vinces supported  the  cause  of  the  persecuted 
modk,  whose  death  diminished  considerably   the 
heat  of  this  intricate  controversy  \jp\. 
whatjudg-     XXIV.  If  we  attend  to  the  merits   of  this 
mcnt  wc    cause,  we  shall  find  that  the  debate  subsists  still 
form  of     in  all  its  force,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  Gooes- 
thw  contro- (jHjQ^cus  has  in  our  days  both  able  defenders  and 
^^^'       powerful  adversaries.    He  undoubtedly  maintain- 
ed a  twofold  predestination,  one  to  everlasting 
life,  and  the  other  to  eternal  death.     He  held 
also,  "  that  God  did  not  desire  or  will  the  salva- 
"  tion  of  all  mankind,  but  that  of  the  elect  only; 
"  and  that  Christ  did  not  suifer  death  for  the  whole 
"  human  race,  but  for  that  part  of  it  only  whom- 
*'God  has  predestinated  to    eternal  salvation." 
These  decisions,  which  carry  a  severe  and  rigor- 
ous aspect,  are  softly  and  favourably  interpreted 

by 

[/I]  Resides  the  common  writers,  who  speak  of  this  con- 
troversy, the  curious  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  the  more 
learned  and  impartial  accounts  he  will  find  of  it  in  CiEJAl^ 
Egasse  de  Boulay's  Hist,  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  178.— 
Mabillon'.  Preef.  ad  Sarc,  iv.  Benedict,  part  JL  p.  xlvii,— 
Hist.  Litter  aire  de  la  f  ranee  ^  torn.  v.  p.  352. — UsSEUll 
Hist  or  ia  Goddschaichi^  Hanovite  1 66  2,  in  8vo,  et  Duitini 
166 1,  in  4t'j. — Gerhard.  Joh.  Vossii  Historia  Peiagioum^ 
lib.  vii.  cap.  iv. — Add  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricii  Bib/ioth»  Latin^ 
medii  avi^  tom.  iii.  2io. 
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l)y  the  followers  of  Godeschalcus.    They  deny,  cent 
for  example,  th^t  their  leader  represents  God  asp^^  n^ 
^edestinating  to  a  necessary  course  of  iniquity^  ^-    v  ■■■  ^ 
those  whom  he  has  -preyioxxsly predestinated  to  eter- 
jial  misery,  and,  according  to  them,  ;he  doctrine 
of  GoDESCHALCUs  amoimts  to  no  more  than  this : 
**  That  God  has  from  all  eternity  doomed  to  dver- 
^*  lasting  misery  such  as  ht  foresaw  would  go  on 
**  impenitent  in  a  sinful  course,  and  has  decreed 
^*  their  ruin  in  consequence  of  their  sins  freely 
••  committed  and  eternally  foreseen :  that  the  sa* 
^  iutary  etiects  of  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the 
w  sufferings  of  Christ,  extend  indeed  only  to  the 

V  elect,  and  are  made  good  to  them  alone ; 
•*  though  this  mercy  and  these  sufferings,  con- 
*•  sidered  in  themselves,  belong  equally  ta  all 
"  mankind/'  But  this  contradictory  jargon  did 
not  satisfy  the  adversaries  of  the  Predestinarian 
monk :  they  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that 
under  ambiguous  terms  and  perplexed  sentences 
GoDESCHALcus  had  concealed  the  most  enormous 
errors,  propagating  it  assiduously  as  an  article  of 
fetth,  "  That  God  had  not  only  by  an  original 
"  decree  predestinated  one  part  of  mankind  to 

V  eternal  damnation,  but  had  also  pushed  them 
*^  on  by  an  irresistible  necessity,  by  a  prepollent 
*•  force,  to  those  crimes  and  transgressions  which 
?•  werfe  proper  to  render  that  damnation  just  \_q]** 

Without 

[^3  Tl^*  cause  of  GoDESCfiALCUS  has  been  very  learn- 
cdij  defended  by  the  celebrated  Magtjin,  who  published 
tlfo  a  valuable  edition,  which  is  yet  extant,  of  all  the  trea- 
tises that  were  composed  on  both  sides  of  this  intricate  con- 
troversy. I'his  interesting  coUection,  which  was  printed  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1650,  in  two  volumes  410,  be?ir^  the  fol- 
lowing title  :  Veterum  imcfrum  qui  Nono  Saculode  Vredesti" 
natione  et  Gratia  zcripserunt^  Opera  et  Tragmenta^  cum  llistu^ 
ria  gemina  Prccfatione,  Cardinal  NoRls  maintained  also  the 
cau^e  of  the  Predestinarian  monk  with  more  brevity,  but  Irss 
moderation  than  Magitin.  This  brief  vindication  mny  br: 
♦ccn  ^n  the  Svnotsit  Historite  Godescbalcbana-j  which  is  ir- 

^crtcd 
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GENT.  Without  determining  any  thing  upon  such  an  in- 
p  A  RT  n.^^^^^^  ^^^  incomprehensible  subject,  with  respect 
*  I  M    .'to  which  silence  is  the  truest  wisdom,  we  shall 
only  observe,  that  the  private  quarrels,  and  mu^ 
tual  hatred,  that  prevailed   between  Rabanus 
Maurus  and  Godeschalcus,  were  the  real  source 
of    the  Predestinarian  controversy,  and  of  all 
the  calamities  in  which  it 'involved  that  unfor- 
tunate monk  [r]. 
Hincniar    -  XXV.  Another,  though  less  important  con- 
^^J^^trovecsy  arose  about  this  time,  concerning  the 
putecpn*  concluding  words  of   a    very  ancient  hymn, 
^^«j5i. which  runs  thus;  te^  trina  DeUas  maque  pos^ 
naDeitai.  cimus^  which  may  be  thus  translated,  0  God^ 
who  art  tbree^  and  at  the  same  time  hut  one,  fvr 
beseech  thee^  &c.      Hincmar  wisely  prohibited 
the  singing  these  words  in  the  churches  that  were 
under  his  jurisdiction,  from  a  persuasion  that  they 
tended  to  introduce  into  the  minds  of  the  mul- 
titude notions  inconsistent  with  the  unity  a[nd  sim- 
plicity 

serted  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  workf  of  that  ctrdinal,  p. 
677.  All  the  Benedictines,  Jans^oists,  and  Auguttin  mookt 
ZDaintaiD,  almost  without  exception,  that  GoD£SCjlALCUS 
was  most  unjustly  persecuted  and  oppressed  by  Rabakus 
Maurus.  The  Jesuits  are  of  a  different  opinion  ;  they  as* 
sert  in  general,  and  Louis  Ceixot,  one  of  their  order,  has 
in  a  more  particular  manner  laboured  to  demonstrate  in  hit 
Hisioria  Godescbaici  Predestinationis^  published  at  FarU  in 
1655,  that  the  monk  in  question  was  justly  condemned  and 
deservedly  punished. 

[rj  The  parents  of  Godeschalcus  consecrated  him  to 
God,  by  devoting  him  from  his  infancy,  as  was  the  custom 
of  the  times,  to  the  monastic  life  in  the  monastery  of  FuUa. 
The  young  monk,  however,  being  arrived  at  a  certain  age, 
seemed  much  disposed  to  abandon  his  retreat,  to  shake  off 
his  religious  fetters,  and  return  again  into  society  ;  but  he 
w«s  prevented  from  the  execution  of  this  purpose  by  Raba- 
nus Mauru%  who  kept  him,  against  his  will,  in  his  monastic 
bonds.  Hence  a  violent  contest  arose  between  these  two 
ecclesiastics,  in  which  Lewis  the  Meek  was  obliged  to  in* 
terpose,  and  hence  the  furious  disputes  concerning  predesti* 
nation  and  grace.  See  Ce/tfurue  MagM.  Cent*  ix.  c.  20.-*-- 
JVIabillon.  Annal.  Bened.  torn.  ii.  ad  A^  829.  p.  523. 
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plicity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  might  leadc  e  n  t. 
them  to  imagine  that  there  were  three  Gods.  But  p  ^  ][^"  „ 
the  Benedictine  monks  refused  to  obey  this  man- '  ^  ■■' 
date,  and  Bert&amn,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  that  order,  wrote  a  large  book  to 
prove  the  expression  trina  'Deltas^  or  threefold 
Deity ^  orthodox,  from  the  authority  of  fathers, 
which  was  esteemed  the  only  criterion  of  truth  in 
these  miserable  times.  Godesghalcus,  who 
now  lay  in  prison,  heard  of  this  dispute,  entered 
warmly  into  it,  and  in  a  laboured  dissertation  sup^ 
ported  the  cause  of  his  Benedictine  brethren,  00 
which  account  Hingmar  accused  him  of  tritbeism^ 
and  drew  up  a  treatise  to  prove  the  charge,  and 
to  refute  that  impious  and  enormous  heresy.  This 
controversy,  however,  was  but  of  a  short  duration, 
and  the  exceptionable  passage  of  the  hymn  in 
question  maintained  its  credit,  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  of  Hingmar,  and  continued,  as  be- 
fore, to  be  sung  in  the  churches  \s]. 

XXVI.  A  vain  curiosity,  and  not  any  design  The  man- 
of  promoting  useful  knowledge  and  true  piety,  ^^.^ 
was  the  main  source  of  the  greatest  part  of  thebinhbc- 
controversies  that  were  carried  on  in  this  century .  ^"^^^ 
And  it  was  more  especially  this  idle  curiosity,  car- debate. 
ried  to  an  indecent  and  most  extravagant  length, 
that,  gave  rise  to  the  controversy  Concerning  the 
manner  in  which  Christ  was  born  of  the  yirgin^ 
which  began  in  Germany^  and  made  its  way  from 
thence  into  France.  Certain  Germans  maintained, 
that  Jbsus  proceeded  from  his  mother's  womb  in 
a  manner  quite  different  from  those  general  and 
uniform  laws  of  nature  that  regulate  the  birth  of 
the  human  species  ;  which  opinion  was  no  sooner 
known  in  France  than  it  was  warmly  opposed  by 
the  famous  Ratramn,  who  wrote  a  book  ex- 
pressly 

[/]  There  is  an  account  of  this  controversy  given  by  the  wri- 
ters of  the  lifc^  actions,  and  doctikies  of  GoDh:iCHALCU8* 
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CENT.  pres4y  to  prove  that  Christ  entered  into  tic 
t»  a^t:  II.  ^^^^^  ^^  the  very  same  way  with  other  mortals,  and 
^     V       that  his  Virgin-mother  bare  him»  as  other  wo- 
men bring  forth  their  offspring.     Pasgasius  Rad- 
££RT,  who  was  constantly  employed  either  in 
inventing  or  patronizmg  the   most  extravagant 
fancies,  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  German  doc- 
tors, and  composed  an  elaborate  treatise  to  prove 
tha(  Christ  was  bom,  without    his    mother's 
womb  being  opened,  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
came  into  the  chamber  where  his  disciples  were 
assembled  after  his  resutrectioh  ttiough  the  door 
was  shut.    He  also  charged  those  who  held  the 
opinion  of  Rat  ramn  with  denying  the  virginity 
of  Mary.   This  fruitless  dispute  was  soon  hushed, 
and  gave  place  to  controversies  of  superior  mo- 
ment [/]. 
Tix  fim        XXVU.  Of  all  the  controversies  that  divided 
tontro^tt-.  Christians  in  this  century,  the  most  interesting,- 
X:  Gr«eki  thougli  at  the  sam6  time   the  most  lamentable, 
*****  J*'"^  was  that  which  occasioned  the  fatal  schism  be- 
^connt  of  tween  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.    A  vindic- 
rbotiufc     tive  and  jealous  spirit  of  animosity  and  conten- 
tion had,  for  a  long  time^  prevailed  between  the 
bishops  of  Rome^  and  ConstarUinop/e^  and  had  some- 
times broke   out  into  acts  of  violence  and  rage< 
Th  c  ambition  and  fury  of  tl>cse  contending  pre- 
lates grew  still  more  keen  and  vehement   about 
the  time  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  when  the  bishops  of 
Constantinople^  seconded  by  the  power  and  autho- 
rity of  tlie  emperors,  withdrew  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Roman  pontifs  many  provinces,  over 
which  they  had  hrtfterto  exercised  ^  spiritual  do- 
minion [//].     But  in  this  century  they  arose  to  an 

enormous 

[/]  Sec  Lucas  Dacherius,  his  Spicilfgium  veterum  Scrip- 
tor,  torn.  i.  p.  396. — Mabillon,  Fra-f,  ad  Sa-c.  iv.  Benedict. 
part  II.  p.  51. 

[w]  Sec  GiANNONK,  Htsto'trc  dr  Naples,  torn.  i.  p.  535.  646. 
— Pl'/IR.  YiV.  PvIarca,  Dv  Concordia  sacerdotii et  imperii,  lib.  i. 
cap.  i.  p.  6. — Lki^uikn,  Oriens  CbristianuSy  torn,  i,  p.  96. 
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enormous  height,  and  broke  forth  into  a  mostc  £  n  t. 
dreadful  flame,  in  the  year  858  [w],  when  thcp^^^ji^ 
learned  Fhotius  was  chosen  patriarch  •  of  C(9/zx/^7/i* 
iinople^  by  the  emperor  Micha.£l,  in  the  place  of 
Ignatius,  whom  that  prince  drove  from  his  see 
and  sent  into  exile.  For  this  violent  proceeding, 
though  it  was  justified  and  applauded  by  a  coun« 
cil  assembled  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  861 » 
was  far  from  being  attended  with  a  general  ap- 
probation* Ignatius  appealed  from  this  council 
to  the  Roman  pontif  Nicolas  I.  who  espoused 
his  interests^  and,  in  a  council  assembled  at  Rome 
A.  D.  862,  excommunicated  Puoxius  as  unlaw- 
fully elected ;  and  his  abettors  for  having  been 
concerned  in  such  an  unrighteous  cause.  The 
newpatriarch,  however,  was  so  far  from  being  ter- 
fied  or  dejected  by  this  excommunication,  that 
he  returned  the  compliment  to  the  Roman  pontif, 
and,  in  a  council  assembled  at  Constantinople^  in 
the  year  866,  he  declared  Nicolas  unworthy 
both  of  the  place  he  held  in  the  church,  and  also 
of  being  admitted  to  the  communion  of  Christie 
ans. 

XXVIIL  The  Roman  pontif  alleged  a  specious 
pretext  for  his  appearing  in  this  matter  with  such 
violence,  and  exciting  such  unhappy  commotions 
in  the  church.  This  pretext  was  the  innocence 
of  Ignatius,  wh^m,  upon  an  accusation  of  trea- 
son, whether  true  or  false,  the  emperor  had  de- 
graded from  his  patriarchal  dlgaity. '  This,  how- 
ever, was  but  a  mere  pretext ;  ambition  and  in- 
terest  were  the  true,  though  secret  springs,  that 
directed  the  motions  of  Nicolas,  who  would  have 
borne  with  patience,  nay,  beheld  with  inditfe- 
rencc  .the  unjust  sufferings  of  Ignatius,  could  he 

but 

B5*  [«;]  In  the  original  there  stands  852,  but  as  this  is  pro- 
bably an  error  of  the  press,  the  translator  has  taken  tlie  liler- 
ty  to  correct  it  in  the  te,<.u 
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c  £  N  T.but  have  reccr^rered  from  the  Greeks  the  provHl* 
p  A  R  T II.  c^^  oilllyricum^  Macedonia^  Epirus^  Acbaiay  Tbes^ 
^     4  '^'  saly  and  Sicily ^  which  the  emperor  and  Photius 
had  removed  from  the  jurisdictioft  5f  the  Romari 
pontiK     Before  he  etigaged  in  the  cause  of  Ioka« 
Tius,  he  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  CbnrtatiHnople; 
to  demand  the  restitution  of  these  proirinces;  but 
his  demand  was  rejected  with  dontempt.    And 
hence^  mider  pretence  of  avenging  the  injuries 
committed  against  Ignatius,  he  indulged  withv 
out  restraint  his  own  private  resentment,  and 
thus  covered  with  the  mask  of  justice  the  fary  of 
disappointed  ambition  and  avarice.   . 
A  second       XXIX.  While  things  were  in  this  troubled  ' 
^^^ning  state,  and  the  flame  of  controversy  was  growing 
the  »ame    more  violent  from  day  to  day,  Basilius  ^e  Ma^ 
gj^     cedonian,  who,  by  the  murder  of  his  predecessor, 
degraded,  had  pavcd  his  way  to  the  imperial  throne,  calmed 
at  once  these  tumults,  and  restored  peace  to  thcf  * 
church,  by  recalling  Ignatius  from  exile  to  the 
high  station  from -which  he  had  been  degraded, 
and  by  confining  Photius  in  a  monastery.     This 
imperial  act  of  authority  was  solemnly  approved 
and  confirmed  by  a  coimcil  assembled  at  Comtan^ 
tinople  in  the  year  869,  in  which  the  legates  of  the 
Roman  pontif  Adrian  II.  had  great  influence, 
and  were  treated  with  the  highest  marks  of  di- 
stinction [x].     The  Latins' acknowledge  this  as- 
sembly as  the  viiith  acumenical  council,  and  in  it 
the   religious   contests  between  them  and  the 
Greeks  were  concluded,  or  at  least  hushed  and 
suspended.     But  the  controversy  concerning  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  pontifs,  the  limits  of  their 
ghostly  empire,  and  particularly  their  jurisdiction 
in  Bulgaria^  still  subsisted ;  nor  could  all  the 

efforts 

[ir]  The  \rritf  rs,  on  both  sides  of  this  controversy,  arc  enu- 
merated by  Fabricius,  in  his  Bibl.  Gnrca,  vol.  iv.  c.  xxxviii. 

P-372. 
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isffoFts  of  papal  a;mbition  engage  either  Ignatius  cent. 
or  the  emperor  to  give  up  Butgaria^  or  any  o-  ^  Jf ;.  y^ 
ther  province,  to  the  s^ie  of  Rome.  <■    i    ^ 

XXX.  TheK:ontestthat  had  arisen  between  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  cohderning  the  elevation  of 
PtaOTius,  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  ah 
misy  and  effectual  remedy.  But  the  haughty  and 
ambitious  spirit  of  this  learned  and  ingenious  pa- 
triarch fed  the  flame  of  discord  instead  of  extin- 
guishing it;  and  unhappily  perpetuated  the  trou- 
bles and  division^  of  the  Christian  church.  In 
the  year  866,  he  added  to  the  see  of  Constantinople 
the  province  o£  Buljfaria^  with  which  the  pontif 
Nicolas  had  formed  the  design  of  augmenting 
his  own  spintual  dominions,  and  was  m6st  bit- 
terly provoked  at  missing  his  aim.  Photius 
went  yet  ftirther ;  and  entered  into  measures  e- 
Very  way  unworthy  of  his  character  and  station  ^ 
^r  he  not  only  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  orien- 
tal patriarchs  to  engage  them  to  espouse  his  pri- 
vate  cause,  as  the  public  and  momentous  cause 
of  the  church,  but  drew  up  a  most  violent  charge 
of  heresy  against  the  Roman  bishops,  who  had 
been  sent  among  the  new-converted  Bulgarians; 
and  against  the  church  a£Rome  in  general.  The 
articles  of  corrupt  doctrine^  or  heresy,  which  this 
imperious  and  exasperated'prelate  brought  against 
thcRomans,'were  as  follow:  fi>j/,  That  they  fast- 
td  on  the  Sabbath^  or  seventh  day  of  the  week. 
Secondly^  That  in  the  first  week  of  Lent  they  per- 
mitted the  use  of  milk  and  cheese:  Third fy^  1  hat 
they  prohibited  their  priests  to  marry,  andf  separ- 
ated from  their  wives  such  as  were  married,  wheii 
they  went  into  orders  [y].     Fourthly ^  That  they 

A  a  maintisiined 

[jf]  Photius  attributes  to  this  (ortcd  and  unnatural  cell- 
Itety  of  the  clergy  that  multitude  of-  children  whose  fathers 
tvere  unknown.  Remarkable  to  this  purpose  is  the  foUowinj^ 
{lassage  from  a  book  of  Alvarus  DjSUGIvs,   bishop  of 

Vofi.  II.  A »  4r'^^ 
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c  E  >T  T.  maintained  that  the  bishops  alone  weie  authorised 
Pa  K  r  iL^^  anoint  with  the  holy  chrism  baptized  persona, 
and  that  they,  of  consequence,  who  had  been 
aiiointed  by  presbyters,  were  obliged  to  receive 
that  unction  a  second  time  from  the  hand  of  a 
bishop.  Lastly^  That  they  had  adulterated  the 
symbol  or  creed  of  Constantinople,  by  adding  to  it 
the  vfovds  filioque^  i.  e.  and  from  the  son,  and  were 
therefore  of  opinion  that  the  Holt  Spirff  did 
not  proceed  from  the  Father  only,  but  also  firom 
the  Son  [%j.  Nicolas  L  finding  the  Roman 
church  thus  attacked,  sent  the  articles  of  this  ac- 
cusation to  HiNCMAR  and  the  other  Gallican  bi- 
shops in  the  year  867,  desiring  them  to  assemUe 
their  respective  suflfragans  in  order  to  examine 
and  answer  the  reproach  of  Photius*  Pursuant  to 
this  exhortation  of  the  ponti^  Odo,  Aeneas,  and 
Ado,  bishops  of  Beauvais,  Paris^  and  Vienne,  as 
also  the  celebrated  Ratramn,  stept  forth  gallantly 
into  the  field  of  controversy  against  the  Greeks, 
answered  one  by  one  the  accusations  of  Photius, 
and  employed  the  whole  force  pf  their  erudition 
and  zeal  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  the  Latin 
churches^  [/?!• 


Sylva  in  Pariugal,  De  Flanctn  EccUsU  ;  *'  It  were  to  be  wish- 
*•  cil/'  says  he,  •'  that  the  clergy  had  ncv^r  vowed  chastity, 
**  especially  the  clergy  of  Spain,  where  the  sons  of  the  laity 
*•  are  not  roach  more  numerons  thanr  the  sons  of  the  clergy." 

[2]  See  the  letter  of  ^P^OTlus  in  the  collection  published 
by  bishop  Montague.  N.  II.  p.  47.  Other  writers  mention 
ten  heads  of  accusation  brought  against  Photius,  but  such 
do  not  distinguish  between  the  first  and  second  controversy 
that  arose  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  and  they  add' to 
the  articlp«t,  with  wliich  this  patriarch  was  charged,  those  that 
were  drawn  up  in  the  time  of  Mtchael  Cerularius.  Cer- 
tain  it  is,  that  in  the  epistle  of  Photius,  which  relates  only 
to  the  iiT'il  controversy,  and  is  the  only  criterion  by  which 
we  ought  to  judge  of  it,  there  are  no  more  head&of  accusa* 
tion  th;»r.  the  hve  which  we  have  tnunnerutcd  in  the  text. 

\a^  Mabillon,  iVrf/.  ad  Site.  iv.  Bened.  part  II.  p.  SS" 
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XXXI.  Upon  the  death  of  Ignatius,  which  cent. 
happened  in  the  year  878,  the  emperor  tookp^^f^u^ 
Photius  into  favour,  and  placed  him  again  at  *■■  v  * 
the  head  of  the  Greek  church  m  the  patriarchal  J^l^"^  ^ 
dignity  from  whence  he  had  fallen.  This  resto- 
ration of  the  degraded  patriarch  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Roman  pontif  John  VIU.  upon  condition, 
however,  that  Photius  would  permit  the  Bulga- 
rians to  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of 
Rome.  The  latter  promised  to  satisfy  in  this  the 
demands  of  the  pontif,  to  which  the  emperor  also 
seemed  to  consent  [6] ;  and  hence  it  was  that , 
John  VIII.  sent  legates  to  the  council  which  was 
held  at  Constitntinople^  A.  D.  879,  by  whom  he  de- 
clared his  approbation  of  the  acts  of  that  assembly « 
and  acknowledged  Photius  as  his  brother  in 
Christ.  The  promises,  however,  of  die  emper^ 
or  and  the  patriarch  were  far  from  being  accom-* 
plished ;  for  after  this  council*  the  former,  most 
probably  by  the  advice,  or  at  least  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  latter,  refused  to  transfer  the  province 
of  Bulgaria  to  the  Roman  pontif ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  this  refusal  was  founded  upon  most 
weighty  and  important  reasons.  The  pontif, 
notwithstanding,  was  highly  irritated  at  this  dis- 
appointment, and  sent  Marinus  to  Constantinople 
in  the  character  of  legate,  to  declare  that  he  had 
changed  his  mind  concerning  Photius,  and  that 
he  entirely  approved  of  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication that  had  been  formerly  given  against 
him.  The  legate,  upoh  delivering  this  disa- 
greeable message,  was  cast  into  prison  by  the  em-  • 
peror,  but  was  afterwards  set  free ;  and  being 
raised  to  the  Pontificate  upon  the  death  of  Joh.v 
VIII.  recalled  the  remembrance  of  this  injurious 
treatment,  and  levelled  a  new  sentence  of  con- 
demnation against  Photius. 

'■"  Aa2  XXXII. 

[If}  MiCU.  I£  Qi.IEN,  Otens  Ckn'.iunnSy  torn.  i.  p.  ioj. 
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CENT.  XXXII.  This  sentence  was  treated  with  coiv 
p  A  ?T  iL  tempt  by  the  haughty  patriarch  j  but  about  fix 
years  after  this  period,  he  experienced  »iew  the- 
firagility  of  sublunary  grandeur  and  ekyation,  by 
a  fall  which  concluded  his  fHrosperous  days.  For 
in  the  year  886,  Lso,  sumamed  the  Pbihsopher^ 
the  son  ^d  successor  of  Basiuus,  deposed  *him 
from  the  patriarchal  see,  and  confined  him  ik  an^ 
Armenian  monastery,  where  he  died  in  the  yeai 
891.  The  death  of  Photivs,  who  was  the  only 
author  of  the  schisms  that  divided  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  might  have  been  an  occasion  of  removing 
these  unhappy  contests,  and  of  restoring  peaoe 
and  concord  in  the  qhurcb  if  the  Roman  pdnti& 
had  not  been  regardless  of  the  demands  of  equi^ 
as  well  as  of  the  duty  of  Christian  moderation. 
But  these  imperious  lords  <^the  church  indulged 
their  vindictive  zeal  beyond  all  measure,  and 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  de- 
gradation of  all  the  priests  and  bishops,  who  had 
been  ordained  by  Photius.  The  Greeks  qA  die 
other  hand,  were  shocked  at  the  arrogance  of 
these  unjust  pretensions,  and  would  not  submit  to 
them  on  any  conditions.  Henoe  a  sjnrit  of  re-^ 
sentment  and  irritation  renewed  the  spirit  of 
pute,  which  had  been  happily  declining ; 
gious,  as  well  as  civil  contests  were  again  set  on 
foot ;  new  controversies  were  added  to  the  old, 
until  the  fatal  schism  took  place,  which  produced 
a  lasting  and  total  separation  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  church. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

Concerning  the  rites  and  ceremonies  used  in  the 

c buret  during  this  century. 

L  THHAT  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  were  cent. 
X    multiplied  from  day  to  day,  appears  evi-  p  J^^  ,j^ 
idently  from  the  labours  of  those  writers  who  be-^ — v^— »* 
^an  in  this  century  to  explain  to  the  ignorant  ^^^ 
multitude  their  origin,  their  nature,  and  the  pur- plain  tko 
jposes  they  served.;  for  the  multiplicity  alone  of^^  ^ 
Shtst  religious  rites  could  render  the  explication  and  cere- 
of  them  necessary.,     Johannes  Scotus,  Ange-"*^"*^^ 
LOME,   Remi,  or  Remigius,  bishop  of  Auxerre^^e chnrdu 
and  Walafridus  Strabo,  were    the  principal 
ituthors  who  distinguished  themselves  in  this  spe- 
cies of  sacred  literature,  to  whom  we  may  add 
Amalarivs,  many  of  whose  explanations  were, 
liowever,    refuted  ^by    Agobard    and  Florus. 
Their  works  are  generally  entitled  De  Ojffkiis  Di- 
vmiSf  for  in  the  style  of  this  age  religious  ceremo- 
nies were  called  by  that  name.    The  labours  of 
these  pious  and  learned  men  in  illustrating  the 
ritual  were  undoubtedly  undertaken  with  go6d 
intentions;  but  their  utility  may  be  well  called 
into  question;  and  it  would  be  bold  to  affirm  that 
they  were  not  as  prejudicial  to  the  church  in  some 
respects,  as  they  might  be  advantageous  to  it  in  • 

others.  Their  books'  afforded,  indeed,  a  certain 
sort  of  spiritual '  nourishment  to  the  minds  of 
christians  in  their  attendance  upon  public  wor- 
ship ;  but  this  nourishment  was  both  coarse  and 
unwholesome.  The  reasons  alleged  for  the  cere- 
monies in  vogue  at  this  time  in  the  church,  and 
the  purposes  they  were  supposed  to  answer,  were, 
for  the  most  part,  not  only  far-fetched,  childish, 
and  ridiculous,  but  also  bore  the  strongest  marks 
•f  forgery  and  fiction.  It  is  also  farther  observable, 

A  a  3  that 
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CENT,  that  these  illustrations  not  only  encouraged,  but 
p^^^.;.  ji  augmented  prodigiously,  and  that  to  the  detri- 
— -V —  ment  of  real  piety,  the  veneration  and  zeal  of  the 
multitude  for  external  rites  and  ceremonies.  For 
who  would  dare  to  refuse  their  admiration  and 
reverence  to  institutions,  which  they  were  taught 
to  con<:ider  as  full  ot  the  most  mysterious  wisdom, 
and  founded  upon  the  most  pious  and  affecting 
reasons  ? 
A  jrcoerai      u.  It  would  be  endlcjjs  to  enter  into  an  exact 
th^e^itw.  enumeration  of  the  various  rites  and  ceremonies, 
which  were  now  introduced,  'for  the  first  time,, 
and  of  which  some  were  adopted  by  the  whole  bo^ 
*     dy  of  Christians,    and  others  only  by  certain, 
churches.     We  shall  therefore  dismiss  this  matteir 
with  the  general  account  which  follows,  and  point: 
out  in  the  notes  the  sources  from  whence  the  cu- 
rious reader  may  derive  a  more  particular  know— 
ledge  of  the  absurdities  of  this  superstitious  age^ 
The  carcases  of  the  saints  transported  from  foreign, 
countries,  or  discovered  at  home  by  the  industry^ 
and  diligence  of  pious  or  designing  priests,   not- 
only  obliged  the  rulers  of  the  church  to  augment: 
the  number  of  festivals  or  hohdays  already  esta- 
blished, but  also  to  diversify  the  ceremonies   in 
such  a  manner,  that  each  saint  might  have  his 
peculiar  worship.     And  as  the  authority  and  cre- 
dit of  the  clergy  depended  much  upon  the  higl»- 
notion  which  was  generally  entertained  of  th< 
virtue  and  merit  of  the  saints  they  had  canonized: 
and  presented  to  the  midtitude  as  objects  of  reli 
gious  veneration,  it  was  necessary  to  amuse  an 
surprise  the  people  by  a  variety  of  pompous  an* 
striking  ceremonies,  by  images  and  such  like  i 
Tentions,  in  order  to  keep  up  and  nourish  the 
stupid  admiration  for  the  saintly  tribe.     Hen 
the  splendor  and  magnificence  that  were  lavish.* 
upon  the  churches  in  this  century,  and  the  pro< 
gious  number  of  costly  pictures  and  images  wi 

whr 
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^^ich  they  were  adorned;  hence  the  stately  altars,  cent 
which  were  enriched  with  the  noblest  inventions  p  ^  ^^;  „ 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  illuminated  with ' — «— -'* 
innumerable  tapers  at  noon-day ;  hence  the  mul- 
titude of  processions,  the  gorgeous  and  splendid 
garments  of  the  priests,  and  the  masses  that  were 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  saints  [^r].     Among 
other  novelties,  the  feast  of  ^11  Saints^  was  added, 
in  this  century,  by  Gregory  IV,.  to  the  Latin 
calendar  [d] ;  and  the   festival  of  St  Michael, 
which  had  been   long  kept   with   the  greatest 
marks  of  devotion  and  respect  by  the  Orientals  and 
Italians;  began  now  to  be  observed  more  zealously 
and  universally  among  the  Latin  Christians  [e], 

III.  Nor  was  it  only  in  the  solemn  acts  of  reli- S"pcr*ti. 
gious  worship   that  superstition  reigned  with  aUnuitMit^ 
unlimited  sway  ;  its  influence  extended  even  to*«^if'nto 
the  affairs  of  private  life,  alid  was  observable  in^|*o„![^"^ 
the  civil  transactions  of  men,  particularly  among yii  iifc. 
the  Latin  Christians,  who  retained  with  more  ob- 
stmacy  than  the  Greeks  a  multitude  of  customs, 
which  derived  their  origin  from  the  sacred  rites 
of  paganism      The    barbarous    nations,  which 
were  converted  to  Christianity,  could  not  support 
the  thoughts  of  abandoning  altogether  the  laws 
and  manners  of  their  ancestors,  however  incon- 
sistent  they  might  be  with  the  indispensable  de- 
mands of  the  gospel;  nay,  they  persuaded  on  the 
contrary,  the  Christians  among  whom  they  lived 
to  imitate  their  extravagant  superstition  in  this 
respect.     And  this   was  the   true  and   original 
source  of  those  barbarous  institutions  that   pre- 

A  a  4  vailed 

[r]  Sec  Jo  Fechtii  Liher  Singuiartt  de  Missis  in  hum* em 

Sanctorum. 

\d\  Sec  Mabiixon,  Be  re  Difilomatica^  p.  537.  • 

[e]  The  holidays,  or  festivals  of  the  saints  were  as  yet  but  few 

in  number  among  the  Latins,^  ap[)«  «u  from  a  j^oeni  of  Klo^ 

RUS,  published  by  Maktknl  in  the  fifth  volume  of  liis  Tbesau^ 

rus  ^necdotor.  p.  59J. 
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6  E  K  T.  vailed  among  the  Latins^  during  this  and  the  foU 

Part 


^^' J,  lowing teniurj,  such  as  the  various  methods  by 


which  it  was  usual  for  persons  accused  to  prove 
their  innocence  in  doubtful  cases^  either  by  the 
trial  of<iold  water  [/j,  by  single  combat  [g\,  by 

the 

Qj"  [y ]  All  these  were  presumptuous  attempts  to  force  the 
divliie  providence  to  declare  itself  miiaculously  in  fa:v-our  of  the 
truth.     In  the  trial  of  i^ld  vfaier,  the  person  acc\;sed  had  the 
right  foot  and  left  hand  bound  together,  and  wat,  in  this  pos-' 
ture  thrown  naked  into  the  water.  •  If  he  sunk,  be  was  acquit- 
ted 'y  but  if  he  floated  up<m  the  surface,  this  -was  uconndered  as 
a^  evidence  of  guilt.    •  The  mo«t  respectable  authors,  andcnt 
and  modem,  attribute  the  invention  of  this  superstitious  trial  to 
Pope  EuGENius  II.  and  it  is  somewhat  ^urprisine  that  Mr 
Bower  has  taken  no  notice  oPit  in  his  history  of  that  pontif. 
Baluzius  has  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Capituimrt^^ 
the  solemn  forms  of  prayer  and  protestation,  that  Eu^Kius  had 
caused  to  be  drawn  up  as  ^n  inti^uction  to  this  superstitious 
practice,  and  Fleuht  and  Sf'anhkim  look  upon  that  pontif  as 
its  first  inventor.    On  the  other  hand,  father  Lc  Brun,  a  priest 
of  the  oratory,  maintains  in  his  Histoire  Critiqut  des  Pratiqttts 
Suptrstuietues^  torn.  ii.  p.  140,  ilQ,,edit.^  yjmuenlam)^  that~' 
this  custom  was  much  more  ancient  than  -Eugekius,  aind  hii 
reasons  are  not  unworthy  of  attention.     Be  that  as  it  may,  this^ 
custom  was  condemned  and  abrogated  ^t  the  request^  or  rather^ 
by  the  authority  of  Lewis  the  Meek  about  the  year  829.     It^ 
was,  however,  revived  afterwards,  and  was  practised  in  the- 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries,  as  v<re  ^all  see  in  th& . 
progress  of  this  history.     For  an  accqunt   of  the  triftl  of  coliT' 
nuat^r^  Dr  Mosheim  refers  us,  in  a:  note,  to  Mabillon^s  jinm^ 
lecta  vfieris  <rv<,  torn.  i.  p.  47.  and  RoYE^s  Dt  mstis  dominie 
</x.  p.  152.  .  . 

•  [  ^]  The  trial  by  Suel^  or  single  combat,  was  introduced  t<^ 
wards  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth  centuiyby  GoxDEBAun,  kin^ 
of  the  Burgundians,  after  that  the  abuse  of  oaths  had  occ^on* 
ed  the  most  horrible  perjuries,  and  opened  a  door  to  all  sorts  o£ 
injusdcc.  The  duel  was  then  added  to  the  oath  by  Goxde-* 
BAUD ;  the  successful  combatalit  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  rights" 
and  this  barbarous  test  of  tnith  and  justice  was,  inj»pite  of  hur' 
manity  and  commoTi  sense,. adopted  by  the  Lombards,  French^ 
and  Germans,  and  derived  from  them  to  other  nations.  It  i\*a» 
prohibited  first  xxx  the  year  855,  in  the  third  council  of  Valence 
in  Dnuphiny, 

'Wit  fire  ordeal  was  practised  in  various  ways.  The  )u:ca<ceA. 
dther  held  a  J)uming  ball  of  iron  in  his  hand,  or  was  obligeA* 
to  walk  barefoot  upon  heated  plow-shares,  whose  number  wa* 

increascf^r 
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the  fire  ordeal  \JS\,  and  by  the  cross  £i].  It  is  Hoc  e  n  't. 
longer  a  question  m  our  days,  from  whenccj  these  ^  ^-^  ^ 
Eoethods  of  deciding  dubioqs  Qases  and  ^qusations  v 

derived 

incfremsed  in  proportioh  to  the  nuxnber  or  enormity  of  the  crimes 
teputed  to  hitn  \  fuid  sometimes  a  glove  of  red-hot  iron  was  u-* 
led  on  thi«  occasion,  as  we  see  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  history 
rf  Dtnmark^  by  Saxok  the  Grammarian »  If  in  these  trialg 
the  person  impeached  remained  unhurt,  and  discovered  &o  signs 
liS  pain,  'he  was  discharged  as  innocent  ^  otherwise  he  was  pu- 
fnthed  as  guilty.  The  first  account  we  have  of  Christians  ap- 
ptaling  .to  this  kind  of  trial  as  a  proof  of  their  Jnnocence,  is  thai 
of  SiMPLicius,  bishop  of  Auiufij  who  lived  in  the  fourth  cen-r 
tury.  This  prelate,  as  the  story  goes,  before  his  promotion  to 
the  episcopal  order,  had  married  a  wife  who  loved  him  tender- 
ly, and  who,  unwilling  to  quit  him  after  his  advancement,  con- 
tinued to  sleep  in  the  same  chamber  with  her  spouse.  The; 
sanctity  of^SlMPLKivs  suffered,  at  least  in  the  voice  of  fame,' 
by  the  constancy  of  his  wife^s  affectkm,  and  it  was  rumoured  a- 
bouty  that  the  holy  man,  though  a  bishop,  persisted  in  opposi* 
tste  to  the  ecclesiastical  canons  to  taste  the  sweets  of  matrimo- 
ny. Upon  which  the  dame,  in  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of 
people,  took  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  burning  coals,  which 
ibe  held  in  her  clothes,  and  applied  to  her  breast,  without  the 
Imst  hurt  lo  her  person  or  damage  to  her  garments,  as  the  le- 

r.  fays,  and  her  example  being  followed  by  her  husband  witb 
success,  the  silly  piultitude  admired  the  riiiracle  and  pn>* 
claimed  the  innocence  bf  the  loVincr  pair.  Bkicius,  or  St  fiRicc 
^whom  Mr  Coixrea,  in  his  Ectlefiaftica/  ffistory  of  Engiaml^ 
vol.  i.  p.  231.  represents  by  ipi^take  as  th^  first  Christian  who 
Endeavoured  to  clear  himself  in  this  way)  played  a  trick  of 
inuch  the  same  nature  in  the  fifth  century. 

The  trial  by  the  ^ross  was  made  by  obliging  the  contending 
panies  to  stretch  out  their  arms,  and  he  that  continued  the  long* 
ekt  in  this  posture  gained  his  cause. 

Fxl  J^'  LoccKNil  ^nliquit,  Sueo-Gpthiat^  lib.  ii.  cap.  vii. 
^.  p.  144.  I'his  barbarous  method  ef  deciding  contioversiei 
>y  duel  was  practised  even  by  the  -clergy.  See  Just.  HjsK'. 
tioK^TKRT  Jus  Ecchs.  Proteftan tium^  lam.  r.  p.  88. 

[•A]  Petr*  'Lambecujs,  Rerum  Hamburg,  lib.  ii.  p.  39.— 
UnKRii  SyUoge  EpistoL  ijibernw,  p.  St.  Johnsok,  Legis  Ec- 
y/e*.  Brr/air«rW*.-^MicRAEL  de  x^  Rociie,  Memoires  LitttrM 
lie  ia  Grandt  Bretagne^  torn.  viii.  p.  391. 

[f ]  See  Agobardus,  Contra  Jud/cium  Dei^  tom.  i.  opp.  c| 
Vontra  legem  Gundobadi^  cap.  ix.  p.  114.  UlER.  BlGKO>'lUB« 
M  formulas  Marculpbi,  cap.  xii.  Balu2IUS|  dU  JigobstK 
dmm^  p.  194. 
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CENT  derived  their  origin  ;  all  agree  that  they  were 
p^'^jj  mere  delusions,  drawn  froiji  the  barbarovis  rites 
*of  pagaiiism  [k\^  and  not  ^nly  opposite  to  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel,  but  absolutely  destructive 
of  the  spirit  of  true  religion.  The  pontifs,  how^P 
ever,  and  the  inferior  clergy  encouraged  these 
odious  superstitions,  and  went  so  &r  as  to  accom- 
pany  the  practice  of  them  with  thecelebratio::  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  and  other  rites,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  Christian  aspect,  and  to  recommend  tlicm 
to  the  veneration  and  confidence  of  the  multitude. 


CHAP.    V. 

Concerning  the  divisions  and  heresies  that  trbuled 
the  church  durmg  this  century. 


iog. 


iTicin-  !•  nr"HE  sects,  that  had  sprung  up  in  the 
cwnt  sects  £  earlier  ages  of  the  church,  subsisted  still, 
without  almost  any  change  in  their  situations  or 
circiunstances  that  is  worthy  of  mention.  Such 
t)f  them  as  were  considerably  numerous,  fixed 
their  settlements  beyond  the  limits  both  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  empires,  and  thus  out  of  the 
reach  of  their  enemies.  The  Nestorians  more 
especially,  and  the  Monophysites,  secure  under 
the  protection  of  the  Arabians,  were  extremely 
industrious  in  maintaining  their  credit,  and  also 

discovered 

[i]  Strabo  telU  us  in  the  fifth  book  of  Viv Geography ^  that 
«vUle  the  sacred  rites  of  the  goddess  Feroma  were  celebrated 
ia  a  grove  not  Air  from  mount  Sormcte^  several  persons,  tran- 
sported with  the  'imaginary  pretence  of  this  pretended  divini- 
ty, fell  into  fits  of  enthusiasm,  and  walked  bare-footed  over 
heaps  of  burning  coals  without  receiving  the  least  damage. 
The  historian  adds,  that  a  spectacle  so  extraordinary  drew  a 
prodigious  concourse  of  people  to  this  annual  solemnity.  Pli- 
KY  relates  something  of  the  same  nature  concerning  the  Hir^ 
fii.  See  his  Nai*  Hiu.  book  vii.  chap.  ii.  - 
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discovered  a  'warm  and  active  zeal  in  the  propa-  cent. 
gation  of  Christianity  among  those  who  were  yet  p  ^  ^^  h^ 
unacquainted  with  that  divine  religion.  Some  *  v  '^ 
learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  only  in 
'this  century  that  the  Abyssinians  or  Ethiopians 
embraced  the  sentiments  of  the  Monophysites,  in 
consequence  of  the  exhortations  addressed  to  them 
by  the  doctors  of  that  sect  who  resided  in  Ej^ypL 
But  this  is  undoubtedly  a  wrong  account  of  the 
matter ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  the  Abyssinians, 
who  were  accustomed  to  receive  their  spiritual 
guide  from  the  bishop  oi  Alexandria,  commenced 
Monophysites  in  the  seventh  century,  if  not 
sooner.  For  in  that  period  the  Arabians  made 
themselves  masters  of £fy/>^, oppressed  the  Greeks, 
and  granted  to  the  Monophysites  such  a  powerful 
protection,  as  enabled  them  to  reduce  under  their 
jurisdiction  almost  all  the  churches  that  had  been 
established  in  Egypt  \t]. 

II.  The  Greeks,  during  the  greatest  part  of  thisThcPiuU- 
century,  were  engaged  in  a  most  bitter  contro* 
vcrsy,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  in  a  bloody  and 
barbarous  war  with  the  Pauhcians,  a  sect  that 
may  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  Manichae- 
«ns,  and  which  resided  principally  in  Armenia. 
This  pernicious  sect  is  said  to  have  been  formed  in 
Armenia  by  two  brothers,  Paul  and  John,  sons 
of  Callinices,  and  inhabitants  of  Samosatena^ 
from  the  former  of  whom  it  derives  its  name ; 
though  others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Paulicians 
were  so  called  from  another  Paul,  an  Armenian 
by  birth,  who  lived  undef  the  reign  of  Justinian 
II.  [m].  Be  that  as  it  may,  a  certain  zealot  called 
CoNSTANTiNE  received,  in  the  seventh  century, 
^ '  imder 

[/  ]  Nouveaux  Memoires  tie  la  Compa^nie  de  ^esut  dans  le 
LtMnt,  torn.   iv.J  p.    283,   284. — Le  Grand,  Dissert,  iv. — 
LoBO,  Voyage  Historique  de  l^Abysnnie^  torn.  ii.  p.  i8. 
^  [m]  Phoiius,  lib.  i.  Contra  Manicbeeos^  p.  74.  in  B.  WoL- 
Fii.  Anecdotis  Grcccis^  torn.  i. 


ciani. 
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c  B  M  T.  under  the  government  of  Const ans,  tiiis  droops 
jf  a'rt  il^^S  faction,  which  had  suffered  deeply  from  the 
»f.  ^  ■>  violence  of  its  adversaries,  and  was  ready  to  exjMie 
under  the  severity  of  the  imperial  edicts,  and  of 
those  penal  laws  which  were  executed  against  its 
adherents  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Constaks, 
Justinian  II.  and  Leo  the  isaurian,  exerted 
their  zeal  against  the  Paulicians  with  a  peculiar 
degree  of  bitterness  and  fury,  and  left  no  method 
of  oppression  unemployed^  no  means  of  accom- 
plishing their  ruin  that  were  not  put  inezecutioi); 
but  their  efforts  were  ineffectual,  nor  could  all 
their  power,  nor  all  their  barbarity,  exhaust  the 
patience,  or  conquer  the  obstinacy  of  that  inflex- 
ible people,  who,  with  a  fortitude  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  made  light  of  the  calamities  to  which 
their  erroneous  doctrine  exposed  thenu  The  face 
of  things  changed,  however,  to  their  advantage 
towards  the  commencement  of  this  century,  and 
their  affairs  carried  a  more  prosperous  aspect  under 
the  protection  of  the  emperor  Nicsphorus,  who 
favoured  them  in  a  particular  manner,  and  re- 
stored to  them  their  civil  privileges,  as  well  as 
their  reHgious  liberty  [«]. 
Bcnecutcd  III.  Their  tranquillity,  however,  was  but  of 
•'*^*  short  duration  ;  it  was  a  transient  scene  that  was 
soon  to  be  succeeded  by  yet  more  dreadful  suffer- 
ings than  they  had  hitherto  experienced.  The 
cruel  rage  of  persecution,  which  had  for  some 
years  been  suspended,  broke  forth  with  redoubled 
violence  under  the  reigns  of  Michael  Curopa* 
lATEs,  and  Leo  the  Armenian,  who  caused  the 
strictest  search  to  be  made  after  the  Paulicians  in 
all  the  provinces  of  the  Grecian  empire,  and  in- 
flicted capital  punishment  upon  such  of  them  as 
refused  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  church* 

This 

[«]  See  Georg.  Cedrenus,  Compend.  Historian  torn.  ii.  p* 
480.  Ed/r,f,  Paris,  p.  3 79, 
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This  rigorous  decree  turned  the  affliction  of  the  g  e  n  t. 
Paulicians,  who  dwelt  in  Armenia^  into   ven-p^'^ji^ 
geance,  and  drove  them  into  the  most  desperate  ^  ■  ■  v-*'  *^ 
measures.      They  massacred  Thomas  bishop  of 
New  Casarea^  and  also  the  magistrates  and  judges 
which  the  emperors  had  estabhshed  in  Armenia  ; 
and  after  avenging  themselves  thus  cruelly,  they 
took  refuge  in  the  countries  that  were  governed 
"by  the  Saracens,  and  from  thence  infested  the 
neighbouring  states  of  Qreece  with  perpetual  in- 
cursions \p\.  After  these  reciptocal  acts  of  cruelty 
amd  vengeance,  the  Paulicians,  as  it  would  seem, 
enjoyed  an  interval  of  tranquillity,  and  returned 
to  their  habitations  in  the  Grecian  provinces. 

rVa  But  the  most  dreadful  scene  of  persecution  The  &te 
jmd  bloodshed  that  was  exhibited  against  these  J^^IJJ* 
wretched  heretics,  arose  from  the  furious  and  m-x^  Theo* 
considerate  zeal  of  the  empress  Theodoro.  This^^"* 
impetuous  woman,  who  was  regent  of  the  empire 
during  the  minority  of  her  son,  issued  out  a  de*' 
cree,  which  placed  the  Paulicians  in  the  perplex- 
ing alternative  either  of  abandoning  their  prin- 
ciples, or  of  perishing  by  fire  and  sword.    The 
4ecree  was  severe,  but  the  cruelty  with  which  it 
was  put  in  execution  by  those  who  were  sent  into 
Armenia  for  that  purpose,  was  horrible  beyond 
tsxpression ;  for  these  ministers  of  wrath,  after  con-^ 
£scating  the  goods  of  above  an  hundred  thousand 
cf  that  miserable  people,  put  their  possessors  to 
death  in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  and  made 
them  expire  slowly  in  a  variety  of  the  most  ex- 

2uisite  tortures.  Such  as  escaped  destruction  fled- 
>r  protection  and  refuge  to  the  Saracens,  who  re« 
reived  them  wi*  h  compassion  and  humanity,  and 
permitted  them  to  build  a  city  for  their  residence, 
iji^chwas  called  Tibrica.  Upon  this  they  entered 

into 

« 

[ci]  Photius,  lib.  i.  Contra  Mamcbdot,  p.  t2^.     Fetrj^ 
SlGUU  Hisfria  iUnicbsQrttm,  p.  71. 
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c  £  N  T.Jnto  a  league  with  the  Saracens,  and,  chusing  for 
Part  II.  their  chief  an  officer  of  the  greatest  resolution  and 
valour,  whose  name  was  Carbeas,  they  declared 
against  the  Greeks  a  war  which  was  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  vehemence  and  fury.  This 
bloody  war  continued  during  this  whole  century; 
the  victory  seemed  often  doubtful,  but  the  slaugh- 
ter was  terrible,  and  the  numbers  that  perished  on 
both  sides  prodigious.  Many  of  the  Grecian 
provinces  felt,  in  a  more  p^ricular  manner,  the 
dire  effects  of  this  cruel  contest,  and  exhibited 
the  most  moving  scenes  of  desolation  and  mi- 
sery [p].  During  these  coi^morions,  some  Fau- 
licians,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century, 
spread  abroad  among  the, Bulgarians  their  pesti- 
lential doctrines,  which  were  received  with  doci- 
lity, and  took  root  speedily,  as  nught  iiaturally 
be  expected,  among  a  barbarous  people  that  were 

but 

C^]  ^EORG.  Cedrexus,  Commend.  Hits,  p.  541.  EJ,  Parts* 
p..  425.  Ed.  Venet.  p.  547,  et  429,  &c.  Zqharas,  AmmL 
lib.  xvi.  torn.  ii.  p.  122.  Ed,  Venet.  The  principsl  authon 
ivho  have  given  accounts  of  the  Paulicians  are  Photius,  lib* 
i.  CoMira  Manicb^oSy  and  Petrus  SicuLUS,  whose  histoiy  of 
the  Manichzans  was  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  ImgM* 
stadty  in  1604,  by  Matth.  Raderus.  By  the  account  of 
Petrus  Siculus  that  is  given  by  himself,  we  learn  that  in 
the  year  870,  under  the  reign  of  Basilius  the  Macedonian, 
he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  Paulicians  at  Tibrica^  to  treat 
with  them  concerning  the  exchan^^e  of  prisoners,  and  lived 
among  them  during  the  space  of  nine  months  \  this  is  sufficient 
to  give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  Pau- 
licians at  that  time.  It  is  from  this  eminent  writer  that  Ce* 
DRENUS  seems  to  have  taken  what  he  has  advanced  in  his 
Compend,  Histor.  p.  431.  What  we  learn  concerning  the  Pau- 
licians from  more  modern  writers,  such  as  Bayle,  in  his  Dic^' 
iionary^  and  B.  Jo.  Christ.  Wolfius,  in  his  Manicbaitmus 
ante  Manicbtpos^  p.  247,  seems  to  be  derived  from  fiossuET^a 
liistoire  des  Variations  des  Eglises  Froustantes^  lorn.  ii.  p.  129. 
But  this  authority  is  highly  exceptionable  ^  for  BossLET  him- 
self did  not  consult  the  true  sources  of  knowledge  upon  tliLs 
foint  \  and,  what  is  still  worse,  the  spirit  of  party  £eems  roa- 
nlfestlv  to  have  led  him  into  voluntary  errors. 
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but    lately    made    converts    to    the  Christian  c  e  n  t, 
feith[yj..  p^f.H. 

V.    The    Greeks  treated  .  the  Panlicians,  of' — v—?^ 
whom  we  have  been  now  speaking,  as  Manichae- ^^  *^ 
ans ;  though,  if  we  may  credit  the  testimony  of  Pauii  ian» 
Photius,  the   Paulicians  expressed  the  utmost  ^^J^][j^ 
abhorrence  of  Manes  and  his  -doctrine  [r].  Most 
evident  it  is,  that  they  were  not  altogether  Mani* 
Hasans,  though  they  embraced  some  opinions 
that  resembled  certain  tenets  of  that  abominable 
aect.    They  had  not,  Uke  the  Manichseans,  an 
ecclesiastical  government  administered  by  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons :  they  had  no  sacred  order  of 
men  distinguished  by  their  manner  of  hfe,  their 
habit,  or  any  other  circumstance  from  the  rest  of 
the  assembly  ;  nor  had  councils,  synods,  or  such 
like  institutions  any  place  in  their  religious  po^ 
Hty,  They  had  certain  doctors  whom  they  called 
Sunecdemi^  i.  e.  companions  in  the  journey  of  life, 
and  also  Notarii.    Among  these,  there  reigned  a 
perfect  equality,  and  they  had  no  peculiar  rights, 

Srivileges,  nor  any  external  mark  of  dignity  to 
istinguish  them  from  the  people  [/].  The  only 
singularity  th?.t  attended  their  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  doctors  was,  that  they  changed  their  lay^ 
names  for  scripture  ones,  as  if  there  had  been 
something  peculiarly  venerable  in  the  names  of 
the  holy  men,  whose  lives  and  actions  are  recorded 

inl 

[a\  It  is  not  improbable  that  there  are  yet  in  Thrace  and 
Buigmria^  Panlicians,  or  Paulians  as  they  are  called  by  some. 
It  appears  at  least  certain,  that  in  the  last  tentury  some  of  that 
aect  still  subsisted,  and  dwelt  at  Nicopolis^  as  we  learn  from  the 
testimony  of  Urb.  Cerri,  in  his  Etat  present  de  tEglise  Ro- 
maine^  p.  72,  who  tells  us,  that  Pkter  Deodati,  archbishop 
of  Sophia^  caused  them  to  abandon  their  errors,  and  return  to 
the  catholic  faith  ^  but.  whether  this  latter  part  of  the  accouut 
be  true  or  false,  is  more  than  we  shall  prettrnd  to  determine. 

[r]  Photius,  lib.  i.  Contra  AIanicL'£Oj^  p.  17.  ^6.  6$. — 
Petr.  Siculus,  Hist,  Manicb.  p.  43. 

[/]  Photius,  1.  c.  p.  31,  32.  Petr.  Sicul.  p.  44. 
Cedrenus,  1.  c.  p.  43 1. 
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c  K  N  T-in  the  sacred  writings*  They  receiyed  all  thd 
p  J^  J,  books  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  Two 
<  »  >  Epistles  of  St  Peter,  which  they  rejected  for 
treasons  unknown  tous  ;  and  their  copies  of  the 
gospel,  were  exactly  the  same  with  those  used  by 
all  other  Christian^,  without  the  least  interpolatioa 
of  the  sacred  text ;  in  which  respect  also  they  (tif- 
fered  considerably  from  the  Manichseans  [/}• 
They  moreover  recoflfimended  to  the  people  vntb^ 
out  exception,  and  that  with  the  most  aflfectin^ 
and  ardent  zeal,  the  constant  and-  assiduous'  per* 
usal  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  expressed  the  ut- 
most indignation  against  the  Ckeeks,  who  allowed 
to  the  priests  alone  an  access,  ta' these  sacred  foun- 
tains of  divine  knowledge  [t^].  In  explaining, 
however,  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  they  ofteh 
departed  from  the  literal  sense,  and  the  natural 
signification  of  the  words,  and  interpreted  them 
in  a  forced  and  allegorical  manner,  when  they 
opposed  their  favourite  opinions  and  tenets  [w] ; 
and  such  more  especially  were  the  delusive  and 
erroneous  explications,  which  they  gave  of  what 
is  said  in  the  gospel  concerning  the  institutions 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord*s  supper,  and  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  all  which  they 
obstinately  rejected.  Besides  the  books  of  the* 
New  Testament,  they  treated  with  a  particular 
veneration  certain  epistles  of  Sergius,  the  most 
eminent  and  illustrious  doctor  of  their  sect. 
•The  opi-  \^.  None  of  the  Greek  writers  have  given  a 
^^^*^^*  complete  view  of  the  Paulioian  system,  which 
was  undoubtedfy  composed  of  a  great  variety  of 
tenets  ;  they  content  themselves  with  mentioning 
six  monstrous  errors,  which,  in  their  estimation^ 
rendered  the  Paulicians  unworthy  of  enjoying 
cither  the  comforts  of  this  world,  or  the  happi^ 

ness 

[/]  Phqtii'S,  1.  c.  p.  XI.— Petr.  Sicul.  p.  fp. 
[ir]  Photius,  1.  c.  p.  loi— Petr.  Sicuj^  p.  57. 
Tw]  Photius,  1.  c.  p.  12. 
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ness  of  the  next.  These  errors  are  as  follows  :C  e  n  t. 
I .  "  They  deny  that  this  inferior  and  visible  p  /^  j^ 
•*  world  is  the  production  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
**  and  they  distinguish  thfe  Creator  of  this  world, 
"  and  of  human  bodies^  fram  the  Most  high  God, 
*•  who  dwells  in  the  heavens."  It  was  principally 
on  account  of  this  odious  doctrine,  which  was, 
howevef ,  adopted  by  all  the  Gnostic  sects,  that 
the  Paulici^s  were  looked  upon  as  Manichaeans 
by  the  Greeks.  But  what  their  sentiments  werei 
cohcenling  the  Creator  of  this  world,  and  whe- 
ther or  not  they  considered  him  as  a  Being  distinct 
from  the  evil  principle,  are  matters  that  no  wri^ 
ter  has  hitherto  explained  in  a  satisfactory  nianner. 
We  learn  only  from  Photius,  that  according  tii> 
the  Paulician  doctrine,  the  evil  principle  was  en- 
gendered hy  darkness  2LTiA,  fire:  from  whence  it 
f^lainly  follows  that  he  was  neither  self-originated, 
nor  eternal  [x],  2.  "  They  treated  contemptu- 
**  ously  the  Virgin  Mary  j"  that  is  to  say,  ac-. 
cording  to  the  manner  of  speaking  usual  among 
the  Greeks^  they  refused  to  adore  and  worship 
her.  They  maintained^  indeed,  that  Christ 
was  the  son  of  Ma.ry,  and  was  bom  of  her  (al- 
though they  maintained,  as  appears  from  the  ex->- 
Vol.  II.  B  b  press 

[x]  PHotius,  lib.  li.  Contra  Mantcbitoii  p.  147.      It  is  evi- 
dent, beyond  aU  contradiction,  that  the  Paulicians,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Oriental  philosophers,  horn  whom  the  Gnosucs  and 
Alanichseans  derived  their  origin,  considered  eternal  matter  as 
the  seat  and  source  of  all  evil  ^  but  they  believed,  at  the  same 
time,  like  many  of  the  Gnostics,  that  this  fkatter^  endued  from 
«11  eternity  with  life  and  motion,  had  produced  an  active  prin- 
^ple,  which  was  the  fountain  of  vice  .misery,  and  disorder.  Thif 
principle,  according  to  them,  is  the   author  of  all  material 
substances  *,  while  God  is  the  Creator  and  Father  of  spirits. 
Tliese  tenets  resemble,  no  doubt  the  Manichdean  doctrine  \  jet 
they  differ  from  it  in  several  points.     It  appears  most  probable, 
that  the  Paulicians  were  a  branch  of  some  of  the  iuicient  Gnos- 
^c  sects,  which  were  extremely  numerous  and  diversified,  Ind 
which,  though  persecuted  and  oppressed  from  age  to  age  in 
Ike  most  rigorous  manner  by  many  emperors,  could  never  be 
entirely  suppressed,  nor  totally  extirpated. 

Bb 
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c  E  N  T.  press  testimony  of  their  adversaries,  that  the  di- 
p^'f^Ti  vine  Saviour  brought  with  him  from  heaven  hi9 
human  nature,  and  that  Mary,  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  had  other  children  by  Joseph)  ;  they  on- 
ly fell  into  the  sentiments  of  the  Valentinians, 
and  held,  that  Christ  passed  through  the  womb 
of  the  Virgin,  as  the  pure  stream  of  limpid  water 
passes  through  a  conduit,  and  that  Mary,  did  not 
preserve  her  virginity  to  the  end  of  her  days;  alt 
•which  assertions  the  Greeks  rejected  with  the  ut- 
most antipathy  and  abhorrence.  3.  "  They  re- 
•*  fused  to  celebrate  the  holy  institution  of  the 
*•  Lord's  supper  ;'^  for  as  they  looked  upon  many 
precepts  and  injunctions  of  the  gospel  to  be  of  a 
merely  figurative  and  parabolical  nature,  to  they 
understood  by  the  bread  and  wine,  which  Christ 
is  said^to  have  administered  to  his  disciples  at*^hi» 
kst  supper,  the  divine  discourses  and  eshorta- 
lions  of  the  Saviour,,  which  are  a  spiritual  food  and 
nourishment  to  the  soul,  and  fill  it  with  repose,. 
satifaction,  and  delight  [y\.  4.  **  They  loaded 
"  the  cross  of  Chrkt  with  contempt  and  re- 
"  proach  ;**  by  which  we  are  only  to  understand, 
that  they  refused  to  follow  the  absurd  and  super- 
stitious practice  of  the  Greeks,  who  paid  to  the 
pretended  wood  of  the  cross  a  certain  sort  of  re- 
ligious homage.  As  the  Paulicians  believed  that 
Christ  was  clothed  with  an  etherial,  impassible,, 
and  celestial  body,  they  could  by  no  means  grant 
that  he  was  really  nailed  to  the  cross,  or  that  he 
expired,  in  effect,  upon  that  ignominious  tree : 
and  hence  naturally  arose  that  treatment  of  the 

cross 

[y]  The  Greeks  do  not  charge  the  Paulicians  with  any  er- 
ror concerning  ba/niim  ^  it  is  however  certain,  that  the  accountii 
of  that  sacred  institution,  which  are  given  in  scripture,  wei 
allegoricallT  explained  by  this  extravagant  sect*,  and  Pnoiius^'S 
in  his  First  book  (j)^ninst  tbe  Manicbceansy  p.  29.  expressly  as — ^ 
scrts,  that  the  Paulicians  treated  baptism  as  a  mere  allegori— -■ 
cal  ceremony,  and  by  the  baptismal  water  understood  the  gos-  ^ 
pei. 
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*cross,ofwlHchtheGroek«accu«edthein.  5.**TbeyC  en  t. 
•*  rejected,  after  the  example  of  the  greatest  part  p  ^  i  t  ii. 
•*  of  the  Gnostics,  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
•*  ment,  and  looked  upon  the  writers  of  that  sa-* 
•*  cred  history  as  .iDspire4  by  the  CJreator  of  this 
•*  world,  and  hot  1)y  the  Skipreble  Oodv  6*  Thfcy 
"  excluded  presbyters  and  elders  from  all  part  in 
••  the  administration  ipf  .t^ie.  church.'*  By  this; 
however,  no  more  can  be  meant,  than  that  they 
refused  to  call  their  doctors  by  the  name  oi  pres- 
byters^ 2L  name  which  had  its  origin  among  the 
Jews,  and  was  peculiar  to  that  odious  people,  who 
persecuted  Jesus  Christ,  and  attempted,  as  the 
Faulicians  speak,  to  putliSm  to  death  [z]. 

[a]  These  six  fsimous  errors  01  the  PauHcians  I  have  taken 
from  the  MsMiichsean  history  of  Petrus  SicuLuft,  with  whom 
Faonos  and  :C^Dii£Kus  agree,  although  their  accounts  of 
these  opinions  br  less  perspicuops  and  distinct.  The  explana- 
tory remarks  that  I  have  added,  are  the  result  of  my  own  re- 
|9ectioas  upon  the  Paulician  systenl,  and  the  doctune  of  the 
Greeks*  » 
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PARTI. 

The  External  History  of  the  Church. 


CHAPTER!. 

Concerning  the  prosperous  events  wbicb  happened  t$ 
the  cburcb  during  tbis  century. 

c  B  N  T.I.  npHE  deplprable  state  of  Christianity  in  this 
Paet  I.       A    century,  arising  partly  from  that  astonish. 
*     M     ■>  ing  ignorance  that  gave  a  loose  rein  both  to  su- 
Ji^SiS^of  pcrstition  and  immorality,  and  partly  from  an  mi- 
the  Qau    happy  concurrence  of  causes  of  another  kind, 
itian  reii-   jg  imanimously  lamented  by  the  various  writers, 
'        who  have  transmitted  to  us  the  history  of  these 
miserable  times.     Yet  amidst  all  this  darkness, 
some  gleams  of  light  were  perceived  from  time 
to  time,  and  several  occurrences  happened,  which 
deserve  a  place  in  the   prosperous  annals  of  the 
church.  TheNestoriansinC6^3/^^ra  extended  their 
spiritual  conquests  beyond  mount  Imaus^  and  in- 
troduced the  Christian  religion  into  Tartary^  pro- 
J)erly  so  called,  whose  inhabitants  had  hitherto-^s==^ 
lived  in  their  natural  state  of  ignorance  and  fero- 
city, uncivilized  and  savage.     The  same  success- 
ful missionaries  spread,  by  degrees,  the  knowledge=^^* 
of  the  gospel  among  that  most   powerful  natiorc"^'^ 
of  the  Turks,   or  Tartars,  which  went  by  th^^  -^ 

nam^^  -^ 
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name  of  Karit^  and  bordered  on  Katbay^  or  on  c  e  n  t. 
the  northern  part  of  China  [a\.  The  laborious  ji  ^  ^^  ,^ 
industry  of  this  sect,. and  their  zeal  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Christian  i^th,  deserve,  no  doubt, 
the  highest  encomiums ;  it  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  doctrine  and  worship, 
which  they  introduced  among  these  barbarians, 
were  far  from  being  in  all  respects,  conformable 
to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  or  to  the  true  spi- 
rit and  genius  of  the  Christian  religion. 

n.  The  prince  of  that  country,  whom  the^«^ 
Nestorians  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  as-' 
sumed,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  vulgar 
tradition,  the  name  of  John  after  his  baptism,  to 
which  he  added  the  sirname  of  Presbyter^  from 
a  principle  of  modesty.  Hence  it  was,  as  some 
learned  men  imagine,  that  the  successors  of  this 
monarch  retained  these  names  until  the  time  of 
Gengis  Kan,  who  flourished  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  were  each  of  them  called  Prester 
John  [6].  But  all  this  has  a  very  fabulous  air  ; 
at  least  it  is  advanced  without  any  solid  proof;* 
nay,  it  appears  evident,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
famous  Prester  John,  who  made  so  much  noise 
in  the  world,  did  not  begin  to  reign  in  that  part 
of  Asia  before  the  conclusion  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. It  is,  however,  certain,  beyond  all  contra- 
diction, that  the  monarchs  of  the  nation  called 
Karit^  which  makes  a  large  part  of  the  empire 
of  the  Mogul,  and  is  by  some  denominated  a 
province  of  the  Turks,  and  by  others  a  tribe  of 
the  Tartars,  embraced  Christianity  in  this  centu- 
ry ;  and  that  a  considerable  part  of  Tartary^  or  A- 
siatic  Scytbia^  lived  under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction 

Bb3  6f 

[jq]  Jos.  Sim.  Assemanni  Bib/iotbeca  Oriental  Vatic,  tom. 
iii.  part  II.  p.  482. — Herbelot,  Bilfiiotbgqui  Oriental^  p.  256. 

[b]  See  Assemanni  Bibliotb.  Oritntai.  Vatic*  torn,  iii. 
9k»rt  II.  p.  a82. 
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c  J.  N  T.of  bishcps  who   were  sent  among  them  \>y  the 
p  .  r^:,  J   NestoiiAn  pontif  [c]. 

' — -. ' —  lii.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  western  World, 
.^ri!  of"'  w-e  shall  find  the  gospel  making  its  way  with 
Nwirandy  morc  orJess  rapidity  through  the  most  rude  and 
cpnvcrtcd.  gncivilixcd  natious.  The  famous  arch-pirate  Rol* 
Lo,  son  of  a  Norwegian  count-,  being  banished  from 
his  native  land  [rf],  had,  in  the  precedmg  centu- 
ry, put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  resolute  band  of 
Normans,  and  seized  upon  one  of  the  maritime 
provinces  of  France^  from  whence  he  infested  the 
whole  country  round  about  with  perpetual  incur- 
sions and  depredations.  In  the  year  912,  this 
valiant  chief  embraced,  with  his  whole  army,  the 
Christian  faith,  and  that  upon  the  following  oc- 
casion ;  Charles  the  Simple,  who  wanted  both 
resolution  and  power  to  drive  this  warlike  and 
intripid  invader  out  of  his  dominions,  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  method  of  negociation. 
He  accordingly  offered  to  make  over  to  Rollo 
a  conbiderabie  part  of  his  territories,  upon  condi- 
tion that  the  latter  would  consent  to  a  peace, 
espouse  his  daughter  Gisela  [^],  and  embrace 
Christianity.  These  terms  were  accepted  by  Rol- 
10  without  the  least  hesitation  j    and  his  army, 

following 

[r]    The    late    learned    Mr    B.    THEOfHlLUS    SiGEFRED 
Baykr,  in   ^is   Frtiface  to  the  Museum  Simcum^  p.  145,  in- 
iornied  us  of  )iis  design  to  give  tl.c  world  an  accurate  account 
of  llie    Nc:^to^iaIi  churches  estubli&hcU  in  Tartary  and  Cbina^ 
drawn   from    some   curie  us   ancirnt   records  and  monuments, 
that-  have    not   been    a<   yet  made  public.      His  work  was  to 
liave  btcn  eniiilcd  Historia  ErcJeJtarum  Sinicarum^  et  SrfteK"    — 
IrionaJif  /Jjii<c ;  bur    death   prevented   the   execution  of  this   -2 
inteit  stl.i;;  i'lan,  and  aK  j  of  several  others,  which  this  great -^ 
man    h:i(l    f  rmeJ,  and  w;;ich  would  have  undoubtedly  cast  a^^ 
new  li^lit  upon  the  history  (>f  the  Asiatic  Christians. 

[d  \  PIoi.BERGi  Historia  Danorum  NavaJis  in  Scr'tftis  Socii""^ 
Ntt.  Sci^nt.  tiofniens.  part  111.  p.  357. 

ttjp   L^]  Other  writers  more  politely  represent  the  offer  oflk  ■ 
GisELA    as  one  of  the  methods  that  Chakles  employed  W 
vbuin  a  peace  with  Rollo. 
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following  the  example  of  their  leader,  professed  c  e  n  t. 
a  religion  of  which  they  were  totally  ignorant  f  /']•  p  ^  »  V  i. 
These  Norman  pirates,  as  appeais  fro^a  many — v^— ' 
authentic  records,  were  absolutely  without  reli- 
gion of  every  kind,  and  therefore  were  n Jt  re- 
strained, by  the  power  of  prejudice,  tirom  em- 
bracing a  religion  which  presented  to  them  the 
most  advantageous  prospects.  They  knew  no 
distinction  between  interest  and  duty^  and  they 
estimated  truth  and  virtue  only  by  the  profits  with 
which  they  were  attended*  It  was  from  this 
RoLLo,  who  received  at  his  baptism  the  name  of 
RoBKRT,  that  the  famous  line  of  Norman  dukes 
derived  its  origin;  for  the  province  oi Brda^n^^ 
aaJ  a  part  oi  Neustria^  which  Charles  the  Sim- 
•  pic  conveyed  to  his  son-in-iaw  by  a  solemn  grant, 
w^re,  from  this  time,  known  by  the  name  of 
Normandy  [^  ]^  which  they  derived  from  their 
new  possessors. 

IV-  The  Christian  religion  was  introduced  intoThccoa- 
Poland,  by  the  zealous  efforts  of  female  piety.  ^j™p"i;2j 
Dambkowka,    daughter    of  Bolislaus,  duke   ofiuaon. 
Bohemia^  persuaded  by  the  force  of  repeated  ex- 
hortations, her  husband  Micislaus,   duke  of  P<?- 
land^  to  abandon  paganism^  in  conse^aence  of 
which,  he  embraced  the  gospel,  A.  D.  965.  The 
account  of  this  agreeable   event   was   no  sooner 
brought  to  Romej  than  the  pontif,  John  XlU. 
sent  into  Poland  ^gidius,   bishop  of  Tusculam^ 
attended  with  a  numerous  train  of  ecclesiuiirics, 
in  order  to  second  the  pious   efforts  of  the  duke 
-and  duchess,  who  desired,  with  impatience,  the 
KTOHversion  of  thei4:  subjects.  But  the  exhoitations 
omd  endeavours  of  these  devout  missionaries,  vv  10 

B  b  4  were 

[y*]  BouLAY,  Hist.  Acad,  Pan's,  torn.  i.  p.  296. — Damei. 
Hisi,  de  Franct\  torn,  ii.  p.  587. 

ttS*  [^]  It  was  Neu stria  j upely,  and  not  Breta^ne,  that 
received  trie  na  r.c  of  Normandyf  iiotsk  i\\c  Norflaans  who 
chose  RoLLO  fur  their  chief. 
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c  £  N  T.  were  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  the  peo<« 
p  A  R^\  pl^  ^^^y  came  to  instruct,  would  have  been  en- 
^'  ^  '"'  tirely  wifhout  effect,  had  they  not  been  accom- 
panied with  the  edicts  and  penal  laws,  the  pro- 
mises and  threats  of  Micislaus,  which  dejected 
the  courage,  and  conquered  the  obstinacy  of  the 
reluctant  Poles.  When  therefore  the  fear  of  pu- 
nishment, and  the  hope  of  reward,  had  laid  the 
foundations  of  Christianity  in  Poland,  two  national 
archbishops  and  seven  bishops  were  consecrated 
to  the  ministry,  whose  zeal  and  labours  were 
followed  with  such  success,  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  abandoned,  by  degrees,  their  an- 
cient superstitions,  and  made  public  profession  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus  [A].  It  was  indeed  no  more 
than  an  external  profession ;  for  that  inward 
change  of  affections  and  principles,  which  the 
gospel  requires,  was  far  from  being  an  object  of 
attention  in  this  barbarous  age«, 
The  chri-  V,  The  Christian  religion  was  established  in 
"ron  ««»-  ^^^^^  ^y  iw^aos  every  way  similar  to  those  that 
biuhcd  in  had  occasioued  its  propagation  in  Poland  ;  for  we 
Moicovy,  must  not  lay  any  stress  upon  the  proselytes  that 
were  made  to  Christianity  among  the  Russians  in 
the  preceding  century  j  since  these  conversions 
were  neither  permanent  nor  solid,  and  since  it 
appears  evidently,  that  such  of  that  nation,  as, 
under  the  reign  of  Basilius  the  Macedonian 
had  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  church, 
relapsed  soon  after  into  the  superstition  of  their 
ancestors.  Wlodomir,  duke  o£  Russia  and  A/oj- 
roT{y,  married,  in  the  year  961,  Anne,  sister  of 
Basilius,  the  second  Grecian  emperor  of  that 
name  ;  and  this  zealous  princess,  by  her  repeated 
entreaties,  and  her  pious  importunity,  persuaded  at 
length  her  reluctant  spouse  to  receive  the  Christ- 
ian 

[h']  DuCLOSSi  Htstoria  Polonica^  lib.  ii.  p.  91.  lib.  iii.  p. 
95*  ^39* — Rkg£NVOLSCII  Histcria  Eccles,  S/avon.  lib.  i.  cap. 
i.  p.  8. — Henr.  Canisii  Leciiones  jinfiqute^  torn.  iii.  part  h 
p.  41.— SoilGX.vc,  Hisi.  if  Polcgnc^  tern.  1.  p.  71. 
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ian  faith,  and  he  was  accordingly  baptised,  A.  D.c  £  n  t. 
987,  assuming  upon  that  occasion  the  nameofp^^^^ 
Basilius.     The  Russians  followed  spontaneously  *     ^    ^ 
the  example  of  their  prince  ;  we  have,  at  least, 
no  account  of  any  compulsion  or  violence  being 
employed  in  their  conversion  [i],  and  this  is  the 
true  date  of  the  entire  establishment  of  Christ- 
ianity among  that  people.      Wlodomir  and  his 
duthess  were  placed  in  the  highest  order  of  the 
Russian  saints,  and  are  still  worshipped  at  Kiovia^ 
where  they  lie  interred,  with  the  greatest  devo- 
tion.    The  Latins,  however,  paid  no  such  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  Wlodomir,  whom  they 
represent  as  absolutely  unworthy  of  saintly  ho- 
hours  [>t]. 

VI.  The  Hungarians  and  Avari  had  received  and  in 
some  faint  notions  of  Christianity  imder  the  reign  Hungarx. 
of  Charlemagke,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
measures  that  had  been  taken  by  that  zealous 
prince  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  These 
notions,  however,  were  soon  and  easily  extinguish- 
ed by  various  circumstances,  which  took  their 
rise  from  the  death  of  Charlemagne  ;  and  it 
was  not  before  the  century  of  which  we  now 
write  that  the  Christian  religion  obtained  a  fixed 
settlement  among  these  warlike  nations  [/].  To- 
wards the  middle  of  this  century,  Bulosudes  and 
Gyvla  or  Gylas,  two  Turkish  chiefs  whose 
governments  lay  upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
[/w],  made  public  profession  of  Christianity  and 
were  baptized  at  Constantinople.  The  former  apo- 
statized soon  after  to  the  religion  of  his  ancestors, 

while 

[i]'See  Anton.  Pagi  Critica  in  Baron,  torn,  iv,  ad  j^' 
987,  p.  55.  r/  d^  ^.  1015,  p.  no.  Car.  Du  Fresne,  FamilU 
By^antime^  f>,  143,  cd,  Paris, 

[if]  Ditmarus,  Merseb,  lib.  vii.  Caronic.  p.  417.  torn.  i. 
Script  or.  Brum  vie,  Leibnitii, 

[/  ]  J^AULI  D£BR£2^NI  Hisistoria  EccUi.  Reformatory  in 
Ungaria^  part  I.  cap.  iii.  p.  19. 

[ni]  The  Hungariaos  and  Tiansjlvanians  were,  at  Uuf 
time,  known  to  the  Grecians  bj  the  name  of  Turks. 
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CE  N  T. while  the  latter  not  only  persevered  stedfastly 
Pii^T  /  i"  ^^^  *'*^^'  profession,  but  also  shewed  the  most 
zealous  concern  for  the  conversion  of  his  subjects, 
who,  in  consequence  of  his  express  order,  were 
instructed  in  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
gospel  by  HiEROTHELs,  a  learned  prelate,  by 
whom  he  had  been  accompanied  in  his  journey 
to  Constantinople.  Sarolta^  the  daughter  of. 
Gylas,  was  afterwards  given  in  marriage  to 
Geysa,  the  chief  of  the  Hungarian  nation,  whom 
she  persuaded  to  embrace  the  divine  religion ,  in 
which  she  had  been  educated.  The  faith,  how* 
ever,  of  this  new-converted  prince  was  feeble  and- 
unsteady,  and  he  retained  a  strong  propensity  to 
the  superstition  which  he  had  been  engaged  to 
forsake  ;  but  his  apostasy  was  prevented  by  the 
pious  remonstrances  of  Adalbert,  archbishop  of 
Frague^  who  came  into  Hungitry  towards  the  coo- 
elusion  of  this  century,  and  by  whom  also  Stephen 
the  son  of  Geysa,  was  baptised  with  great  pomp 
and  solemnity.  It  was  to  this  young  prince  that 
the  gospel  was  pnncipaily  indebted  for  its  propa- 
gation and  estabhshment  among  the  Hunganans, 
wjiose  entire  conversion  was  the  fruit  of  his  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  Christ-  For  he  perfected,  what 
his  father  and  grandfather  had  only  begun ; 
fixed  biihops,  with  large  revenues,  in  various 
places ;  erected  magnificent  temples  for  divine 
worship  ;  and,  by  the  influence  of  instructions, 
threatenings,  rewards,  and  punishments,he  brought 
his  subjects,  almost  without  exception,  to  a- 
baiidon  the  wretched  superstition  of  their  ido- 
latrous ancestors.  These  vigorous  proceedings, 
by  which  Stephen  introduced  the  religion  of 
Jesus  among  the  Hungarians,  procured  him  thfe 
most  distinguished  honours  of  saintship  in  suc- 
ceeding ages  [;z]. 

Vll.  The 

[/f]    The   Greeks,  Germans,  Bohemians,  and  Polts,  ciajm 
each  for  them&eives  the  peculiar  honour  oi  having  been  the 

founders 


r 
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VII.  The. Christian  religion  was  in  a  very  im-c  v.  nt. 
fettled  state  among  the  Danes  under  the  reign  of  p  ^  j^*  j 
GoRMONy  and,  notwithstanding  the  protection  it  ^  ■    y    .^ 
received  from  his  queen,  who  professed  it  pub-j^J^"" 
licly,  was  obliged  to  struggle  with  many  difficul- 
ties, and  to  encounter  much  opposition.  The  face 
of  things  changed^  indeed,  after  the  death  of  Gor.- 
MON.  His  son  Harald,  sumamed  Blaatand^  being 
defeated  by  Otho  the  Great,  A.  D.  949,  embra- 
ced the  gospel,  and  wras  baptized  together  with 
his  consort  and  his  json  Sueno,  or  SwiaN,  by  A- 
DALDAGUs,  archbishop  oi Hamburgh^  or,  as  others 
allege,  by  Poppon,  a  pious  ecclesiastic,  who  at- 
tended the  emperor  in  this  expedition.     It  is  pro- 
bable that  Harald,  educated  by  his  mother  Ty- 
RA,  who  was  a  Christian,  was  not  extremely  a- 
vcrse  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  ;  it  appears,   how- 
ever, certain,  that  his  conversion  was  less  the 
effect  of  his  own  choice,  than  of  the  irresistible 
commands  of  his  victorious  enemy.     For  Otho, 
persuaded  that  the  Danes  would  never  desist  from 

their 

founders  of  the  Christian  reunion  in  Hungary^  and  their  re« 
ipective  pretensions  have  introduced  not  a  little  obscurity  into 
this  matter.  The  Germans  allege,  that  the  Christian  relt- 
gion  was  brought  into  Hungary  by  Giskla,  sister  to  their 
emperor  Henry  II.  who,  being  pven  in  marriage  to  SxEPH* 
^Nr  the  king  of  that  nation,  persuaded  that  prince  to  tio- 
brace  the  gospel.  The  Bohemians  tell  us,  on  tlic  other 
band^  that  it  was  by  the  ministry  of  Adalbert,  archbi^lop 
of  Prague^  that  Stephen  was  converted.  The  Poles  affirm, 
that  Geysa,  having  married  a  Christian  Princess  of  tbeir 
nation,  viz.  AdelheiD,  sister  to  Micilas,  duke  of  PohnJ^ 
^vas  induced  by  her  remonstrances  and  exhortations  to  make 
profession  of  Christianity,  lit  consequence  of  a  careful  e.\a- 
minatioR  of  all  these  pretensions,  we  have  fv.Ilowed  the  !>^n« 
ttments  and  decisions  of  the  Greek  writers,  after  having  di- 
ligently compared  them  with  the  Hungarian  Historians  ^  -<ind 
"we  are  encouraged  in  this  by  the  authority  of  the  It-amcd 
Gabriel  de  Juxta  Horxad.  who,  \\\  his  Initio  Rcii^iortis 
Cbriuianae  inter  Ilungaros  EccUiia:  orientali  adserto^  l•ubli^hf d 
at  Friinckfort  in  1740,  decides  thij*  question  in  favour  of  the 
Greeks.  All  olh'rr  accounts  of  the  matter  are  extremely 
imperfect^  and  sul  jcct  to  many  doubts  and  difficulties* 
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CLE  NT. their  hostile  incursions  and  rapines,  as  long  as 
p  A  ^T  L  ^^^y  persevered  in  the  rehgion  of  their  ancestors, 
which  was  so  proper  to  nourish  a  ferocity  of  tem- 
per, and  to  animate  to  military  exploits,  made  it 
the  principal  condition  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
which  he  concluded  with  HarAld,  that  both  he 
and  his  subjects  should  receive  the  Christian  &ith 
[0].  Upon  the  conversion  of  this  prince,  Adal- 
DAGUS  and  Poppok  emp'ayed  their  ministerial  la* 
hours  among  the  Cimbnans  and  Danes,  in  order 
to  engage  them  to  imitate  such  an  illustrious  ex- 
ample; and  their  exhortations  were  crowned 
with  remarkable  success,  to  which  the  stupend- 
ous miracles  performed  by  Poppon  are  said  to 
have  contributed  in  a  particular  manner.  These 
miracles,  indeed,  were  of  such  a  kind,  as  mani- 
festly shews  that  they  derived  their  origin  fix)m 
human  art,  and  not  from  a  divine  interposition 
[p\.  As  long  as  Harald  lived,  he  used  every 
ivise  and  probable  method  of  confirming  his  sub- 
jects in  the  religion  they  had  embraced.  For  this 
purpose  he  established  bishops  in  several  parts  of 
his  dominions,  enacted  excellent  laws,  abrogated 
superstitious  customs,  and  imposed  severe  restraints 
upon  all  vicious  and  immoral  practices.  But  after 
idl  these  pious  efforts,  and  salutary  measures, 
which  promised  such  fair  prospects  to  the  rising 
church,  his  son  Sueno,  or  Swein,  apostatized 
from  the  truth,  and,  during  a  certain  time,  in- 
volved the  Christians  in  the   deepest  calamity 

and 

[«]  Adam  Brem.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  iii.  p.  16.  cap.  zt. 
p.  20.  ia  LiNDRNBROGii  Scriptoribus  rerum  Septentrional,^* 
Alb.  Kranzii  Wandaiia^  lib.  iv.  cap.  xx.^LuDWiGii  ^^- 
iiquia  Manuscript  or,  lom.  ix.  p.  x. — PoNTOPPlDANi  Annates 
Kcclesia  Dipiomatici^  torn.  i.  p.  59. 

L^]  J^»  Adolph.  CuPRiEl  Annates  Episcopor.  Stesvic 
cap.  xiii.  p.  78.— Adam  Bremens,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxvi.  p.  22. 
cap.  xliv.  p.  28. — Jo.  Stephan,  ad  Saxonem  Grammaim 
p.  207. — MoLLERi  Introduct,  ad  Historiam  Cbers9nes.  Cin^* 
brie,  part  II.  cap,  iii«  sect.  14. 
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and  distress,  and  treated  them  with  the  greatest  cent. 

P  A  »  T  I; 


truelty  and  injustice.     This  persecuting  tyrant      ^* 


felt,  however,  in  his  turn,  the  heavy  strokes  of' 
adversity,  which  produced  a  salutary  change  in 
his  conduct,  and  happily  brought  him  to  a  better 
mind ;  for  being  driven  from  his  kingdom,  and 
obliged  to  seek  his  safety  in  a  state  of  exile  among 
the  Scots,  he  embraced  anew  the  religion  he  had 
abandoned,  and  upon  his  restoration  to  his  do- 
minions, exerted  the  most  ardent  and  exemplary 
xcal  in  the  cause  of  Christianity ,  which  he  endea- 
voured  to  promote  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  ]j]. 

VIII.  It  was  in  this  century,  that  the  first  dawn  in  Norw•^ 
rf  the  gospel  arose  upon  the  Norwegians,  as  we 
learn  frbm  the  most  authentic  records.  The  con- 
version of  that  people  was  attempted,  in  the  year 
933,  by  their  monarch,  Hagan  Adalsteen  who 
had  been  educated  among  the  English,  and  who 
employed  certain  ecclesiastics  of  that  nation  to 
instruct  his  subjects  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity . 
But  his  pious  efforts  were  rendered  fruitless  by  the 
brutal  obstinacy,  with  which  the  Norwegians  per- 
■  severed  in  their  ancient  prejudices,  and  the  assi- 
duity and  zeal  with  which  his  successor  Harald 
Graufeldt  pursued  the  same  plan  of  reforma- 
tion, were  also  without  eflfect  [r].  The  succeed- 
ing princes,  far  from  being  discouraged  by  these 
obstacles,  persisted  firmly  in  their  worthy  purpose, 
and  Haco,  among  others,  yielding  to  the  entrea- 
ties of  Harald,  king  of  Denmark,  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  the  Norwegian  crown,  embraced, 
himself,  the  Christian  religion,  and  recommended 
it,  with  the  greatest  fer\'our,  to  his  subjects,  in 
an  assembly  of  the  people  that  was  held  in  the 

year 

[f]  Saxon.  Gramm.  Histor.  Dan,  lib.  x.  p.  1 86. — Povtop- 
riDAK,  Df  ggstis  ei  vertipis  Danorum  extra  Daniam,  torn.  ii. 
cap.  i.  sect,  i,  2. 

[r]  Eric.  Pontoppidav,  AnnaUi  Fxcles.  Danic4r  d'.plomat. 
torn.  i.  p.  66. 
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c  E  N  T.year  945  [/].  This  recommendation,  notwitb- 
p  A  R^T  I.  standing  the  solenmity  and  zeal  with  which  if 
was  accompanied  made  little  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  this  fierce  and  barbarous  people ; 
nor  were  they  entirely  gained  over  by  the  sealous 
.endeavours  of  Olaus  to  convtsrt  them  to  Ghristi* 
anity,  though  the  pious  diligence  of  that  prince, 
which  procured  him  the  honour  of  saintship,  was 
not  altogether  without  effect  [f}.  But  that  which 
gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  conversion  c^the 
Norwegians  was  their  subjection  to  SuenoN^,  or 
SwEiN,  king  of  Sweden^  who  having  defeated  their 
monarch  Olaus  Tryo-gueson,  became  master  of 
Norway^  and  obliged  its  .  inhabitants  to'  abandon 
the  gods  of  their  ancestors;  and  to  embrace  uni- 
versally the  religion  of  Jesus  [ti].    Among  the 

various 

[/]  ToRM.  ToRFJEi  Hisioria  Nonvegka^  torn.  a.  p»  183. 
214. 

[/]  ToRFiKUS,  1.  c.  p.  457. 

5^  [ti']  Dr  MosHEiM  attribiitcs  hereto  SwEW  the  hoinmr 
\vluch  is  due  to  his  predecessor  Olaus  Tryg-guesok  5  if  it 
can^be  esteemed  an  honour  to  have  promoted  a  rHtional  wsvi  di- 
vine religion  by  compulsion  and  violence,  by  firf  and  sword. 
Olaus,  who  had  abjured  paganism  in  Kngiandy  during  his  youth, 
in  consequence  of  a  warm  and  pathetic  discourse  which  he  had 
heard  from  a  British  priest,  returned  to  Norway  with  a  firm  re- 
solution to  propagate  Cliristianity  throughout  his  dominions.  For 
this  purpose  he  travelled  from  one  province  to  another,  attend- 
ed by  a  chosen  band  of  soldiers,  and,  sivord  in  hand,  performed 
the  functions  of  missionary  and  apostle.  His  ministry  thus  en- 
forced, was  followed  with  the  desired  success  throughout  all  the 
provinces,  except  that  of  Dronibeimy  which  rose  in  rebellion  a- 
gainst  him,  and  attacked  Christianity  with  the  same  kind  of  ar- 
guments that  Olaus  employed  in  establishing  it.  This  oppo- 
sition occasioned  several  bloody  battles,  which  ended,  however^ 
in  the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  and  of  the  god  Thor,  their  tute- 
lar deity,  whose  statue  Ol-\us  dragged  from  its  place,  and  burnt 
.publicly  in  the  sight  of  its  worshippers.  This  event  dejected 
the  courage  of  the  inhabitants  of  Drontbeiniy  who  submitted  to 
the  religion  and  laws  of  their  conqueror.  And  thus,  before  the 
reign  ot  Suenok,  at  least  before  the  defeat  of  Olaus  by  that 
prince,  Norway  was  Christian.  See  The  History  of  Denmark^ 
lately  published  in  French  by  Mr  IVIallet,  Professor  in  Belles 
Leitres  at  Copenhagen j  vol.  i.  p.  52,  53. 
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various  doctors,  that  were  sent  to  instmct  this  cent 
barbarous   people,  the   most  eminent,  both   in       ^* 
merit  and  authority,  was  Guth£Bald,  an  English  <      y     'i 
priest  [w].    From  Norway^  Christianity  spread  its 
salutary  light  through  the  adjacent  countries,  and 
was  preached,  with  success,  ui  the  Orkney  Islands, 
which  were,  at  this  time,  subject  to  the  Norwe- 
gian kings,  and  also  in  Iceland  apd  Old  Groenland  ; 
for  it  is  evident,  from  many  circumstances  and 
records  of  undoubted  authority,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  had  re- 
ceived the  gospel  in  this  century  [*]. 

IX.  In  Germany  the  pious  exploits  of  Otho  the  The  zcai  ef 
Great,  contributed  in  a  signal  manner,  to  pro-^j^^^ 
mote  the  interest  of  Christianity,  and  to  fix  and  the  cMise  of 
establish  it  upon  solid  foundations  throughout  ^^**"*°^ 
the  empire.    This  truly  great  prince,  whose  pious 
magnanimity  cloathed  him  with  a  lustre  infinitely 
superior  to  that  which  he  derived  from  his  imperial 
dignity  1^  was  constaAtly  employed  in  extirpating 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  superstitions^axid  in  sup- 
porting and  confirmiiig  the  infant  church,  which 
in  several  provinces  had  not  yet  arrived  to  any 
considerable  degree  of  consistence'  and  vigour. 
That  there  might  be  rulers  and  pastors  to  govern 
the  church,  and  to  contribute  both  by  their  doc- 
trine and  example  to  the  reformation  and  im- 
provement of  an  unpolished  and  illiterate  people, 
he  established  bishops  in  several  places,  and  ge- 
nerously 

[yi]  Cbron,  Danicum  ^  LuDKJVlGlo  edltum  in  Reliquiis 
MSiorum^  torn.  ix.  p.  ii.  i6,  17. 

[*]  Concerning  thr  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ork.. 
neys^  sec  Torm.  Torfai.  Historia  Rerum  Orcaiens,  lib.  i.  p. 
22.  and  lor  an  accowit  of  the  Icelanders,  the  reader  may  con- 
sult Arngrim  Jonas's  Cynogaa^  lib.  i.  and  Arii'S-  Muitis.  in 
Sebedii  Islandisi  as  also  Torfaius,  his  Hiaor,  Sorveg. 
torn.  ii.  p.  378,  39.  417.  and  Gabriel  Liron's  SinguIaruifF 
Historiques  et  Litter air^Sy  torn.  i.  p.  148. — The  same  ToRFyii. 
US  gives  a  full  account  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Grnenland^  in  his  Hiuor.  Norveg,  torn,  ii,  p.  474.  and  bIso  in 
liit  Gtrosniandia  Antiqua^  c.  xvh.  p.  127'. 
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CENT,  nerously  erected  and  endowed  the  bishoprics  c^ 
PAfri.  Brandenburg^  Havelberg^  Meissen,  Magdeburg^ 
.  and  Naumburg;  by  which  excellent  establishments 
the  church  was  furnished  with  eminent  doctors 
from  various  parts,  whose  instructions  were  the 
occasion  of  raising  up  new  labourers  in  the  gos- 
pel harvest,  and  of  thus  multiplying  the  minister^ 
of  CtfRiST  from  time  to  time.  It  was  also  through 
the  munificence  of  the  same  prince,  that  many 
convents  were  erected  for  those  who,  in  conformi- 
ty with  the  false  piety  of  the  times,  choose  to  fi- 
nish their  Christian  course  in  the  indolent  sancti- 
ty of  a  solitary  life,  and  it  was  by  his  express  or- 
der that  schools  were  established  in  almost  every 
city  for  the  education  of  the  youth.  All  this  may 
serve  to  shew  us  the  generosity  and  zeal  of  this  il- 
lus  trious  emperor,  whose  merit  would  have  surpas- 
sed the  highest  encomiums,  had  his  prudence  and 
moderation  been  equal  to  the  fervour  of  his  piety, 
and  the  uprightness  ofhis  intentions.  But  the  super- 
stition of  his  empress  [y],  and  the  deplorable  igno- 
rance of  the  times  deluded  this  good  prince  into 
the  notion,  that  he  obliged  the  Deity  in  propor- 
tion as  he  loaded  the  clergy  with  riches  and  ho- 
nours, and  that  nothing  was  more  proper  to  draw 
down  upon  him  the  divine  protection,  than  the 

exercise  of  a  bbundless  liberality  to  his  ministers 

In  consequence  of  this  idle  and  extravagant  fah-^ 
cy,  Otho  opened  the  sources  of  his  opulence, 
which  flowed  into  the  church  like  an  overgrownr"x  "^ 
torrent,  so  that  the  bishops,  monks,  and  religious^ 
houses  wallowed  in  wealth  and  abundance,  BtitX 
succeeding  ages  perceived  the  unhappy  effects  ok 
this  excessive  and  ill-judged  munificence ;  whcrrx  ^^ 
the  sacred  orders  employed  this  opulence,  whiclrX  ^ 

they  had  acquired  without  either  merit  or  labour^**  '^^ 

in 


Zy]  Sec  the  life  of  this  empress,  whose  name  was  AdSlaid^ 
in  the  Ledionfs  Antiqutt  of  Hf.kry  Canisius.  torn.  Hi,  part  I., 
p.  69. 
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iri  gratifying  their  passions,  in  waging  war  against  c  E  n  T- 
all  who  opposed  their  ambitious  pretensions,  and   ^  ^^  ,^ 
in  purchasing  the  various  pleasures  of  a  luxurious^ — v— -^ 
iftd  efleminate  life. 

X.  It  was  no  doubtful  mark  of  the  progress  The  pi«« 
and  strength  of  the  Christian  cause,  that  the  Eu-°^*^<>^t 
fopean  kings  and  princes  began  so  early  as  this  ,d  j.  thU* 
century  to  form  the  project  of  a  holy  wdr  against ««>tury. 
the  Mahometans,  who  were  masters  of  Palestine. 
They  considered  it  as  an  intolerable  reproach  upon 
Christians,  that  the  very  land  in  which  the  divine 
author  of  their  religion  had  recieived  his  birth, 
exercised  his  ministry,  and  made  expiation  for 
the  sins  of  mortals,  should  be  abandoned  to  the 
exicmies  of  the  Christian  name.  They  also  look- 
ed upon  it  as  highly  just,  and  suitable  to  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  Christian  religion,  to  avenge  the  ca- 
ia^mities  and  injuries,  the  persecution  and  reproach, 
^P'^liich  its  professors  had  suffered  under  the  Maho- 
'D^ctan  yoke.  The  bloody  signal  was  accordingly 
in  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  by 
Koman  pontif  Silvester  II.  and  that  in  the 
year  of  his  pontificate.  And  this  signal  was 
^^^  epistle,  wrote  in  the  name  of  the  church  o/ye-- 
^^^^lern^  to  the  church  universal  throughout  the 
^^^9^Id  [z],  in  which  the  European  powers  are 
^"^l^mnly  exhorted  and  entreated  to  succour  and 
'^  '  Ter  the  Christians  in  Palestine.  The  exhort- 
ns  of  the  pontif  were,  however,  without  ef- 
,  except  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa^  who 
- -^—  said  to  have  obeyed  the  papal  summons  with 
^^  utmost  alacrity,  and  to  have  prepared  them- 
"v^es  immediately  for  a  holy  campaign  [a\. 
X^ol.  U.  C  c  CHAP. 

C'^]  Thi«  is  the  xxviiith  Epistle  in  the  first  part  of  the  col- 
^^^i«n  of  the  letters  of  Silvester  II.  that  is  publiihed  by 
v^^      Chesne,  in  the  third  volume  of  his   Scripfo/L  Histor. 

C^]  Sec  MuRATOEU  Scnptores  rerum  halicarum^  t^xo.  iii. 
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CHAP.   n. 

Concerning  the  calamitous  events  that  happened  to 
the  church  during  this  century. 


o  s  N  T  L  nnHE  Christian  religion  sulTered  less  in  this 
p  A  i^T  I.  X  century  from  the  cruelty  of  its  enemies, 
' — sf^^  than  from  the  defection  of  its  friends.  Of  all  the 
TOtoftiic  P^gf^  monarchs,  under  whose  government  the 
Turks  and  Christians  lived,  none  behaved  to  them  in  a  ho- 
sincen*.  g^jjg  manner,  nor  tormented  them  with  the  exe- 
cution of  compulsive  edicts  or  penal  laws,  except 
GoRMON  and  Swein,  kings  of  Denmark.  Not- 
withstanding this,  their  affairs  were  far  from  he* 
ing  either  in  a  fixed  or  flourishing  state ;  nay, 
their  situation  was  full  of  uncertainty  and  peril, 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western  provinces.  The 
Saracens,  in  jlsia  and  Africa^  amidst  the  intestine 
divisions  und^r  which  they  groaned,  and  the  ca- 
lamities that  overwhelmed  them  from  different 
quarters,  were  extremely  assiduous  in  propagal 
ting  every  where  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet,  hoi 
were  their  efforts  unsuccessful.  Multitudes  of  Chri- 
stians fell  into  their  snares  ;  and  the  Turks,  a  va- 
liant and  fierce  nation,  who  inhabited  the  north- 
ern coast  of  the  Caspian  sea,  received  their  doc- 
trine. The  uniformity  of  religion  did  not,  how- 
ever, produce  a  solid  union  of  interest  between 
the  Turks  ^nd  Saracens  ;  on  the  contrary,  their 
dissensions  and  quarrels  were  never  more  violent 
thjn  from  the  time  that  Maiiomet  became  their 
common  chief  in  religious  matters.  The  succours 
of  the  former  were  implored  by  the  Persians, 
whose  country  was  a  prey  to  the  ambitious  usurpa-* 
tions  of  the  latter,  and  these  succours  were  grant- 
ed with  the  utmost  alacrity  and  readiness.  The 
Turks  accordingly   fell  upon  the   Saracens  in  a 

furious 
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furious  manner,  drove  them  out  of  the  whole  ex-  cent. 
tent  of  the  Persian  territories,  and  afterwards,  p  ^  ^^  ,j^ 
with  incredible  rapidity  and  success,  iniraded, 
seized,  and  plundered  the  other  provinces  that 
belonged  to  that  people,  whose  desolation,  in 
tealitj,  came  on  like  a  whirlwind.  Thus  the 
powerful  empire  of  the  Saracens,  which  its  ene- 
mies had  for  so  many  years  attempted  in  vain  to 
overturn,  fell  at  last  by  the  hands  of  its  allies  and 
friends.  The  Turks  act:omplished  what  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  ineffectually  aiihed  at ;  the/ 
struck  suddenly  that  dreadful  blow,  which  ruin- 
ed at  once  the  affairs  of  the  Saracens  in  Persia^ 
and  then  deprived  them  by  degrees,  of  their  o- 
ther  dominions ;  and  thus  the  Ottoman  empire, 
which  was  still  an  object  of  terror  to  the  Chri- 
stians, was  established  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Sara- 
cen dominion  [i]. 

II.  In  the  western  provinces,  the  Christians  thc 
had  much  to  suffer  from  the  hatred  and  cruelty  of  tern  Bar- 
Ihose  who  remained  under  the  darkness  of  pa-  ^t" thl^' 
ganism.      The  Normans,  during  a  great  part  of  chmtiiat. 
this  century,  committed,  in  several  parts  of  France^ 
the  most  barbarous  hostilities,  and  involved  the 
Christians,  wherever  they  carried  their  victorious 
arms,  in  numberless  calamities.     The  Samaritaiis, 
Bclavonians,  Bohemians,  and  others,  who  had 
either  conceived  an  aversion  for  the   gospel,  or 
were  sunk  in  a  stupid  ignorance  of  its  intrinsic 
excellence  and  its  immortal  blessings,  not  only 
endeavoured  to  extirpate  Christianity  out  of  their 
Dwn  territories  by  the  most*  barbarous  efforts  of 
cruelty  and  violence,  but  infested  the  adjacent 
countries,  where  it  was  professed,  with   fire  and 
iWord^  and  left,  wherever  they  went,  the  most 

C  c  2  dreadful 

[h'}  For  a  more  ample  account  of  tJirse  revolutions,  fee  the 
innaUs  Turcici  of  Leukclavius  j  as  also  GzoRG^l  Elma-  . 
:iKl  Hisioria  Saracenica,  p.  190.  203.  210. 
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CENT,  dreadful  marks  of  their  unrelenting  fury.    The 
p  A^  T 1.  Danes,  moreover,  did  not  cease  to  molest  the 
^-  V   ■■>  Christians,  until  they  were  subdued   by  Otho 
the  Great,  and  thus,  from  being  the  enemies, 
became  the  friends  of  the  Christian  cause.     The 
Hungarians  also  contributed  their  part  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  church,  by  their  incursions  into  se* 
veral  parts  of  Germany^  which  they  turned  into 
scenes  of  desolation  and  misery ;  while  the  fierce 
Arabs,by  theirtyrannyin«^/iin,and  their  depreda- 
tions in  Italy  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  spread 
calamity  and  oppression  dl  around  them,  of  which, 
no  doubt,  the  Christians  established  in  these  parts 
had  the  heaviest  portion. 
The  effect!     ^^*  Whocvcr  considers  the  endless  vexations, 
of  tkeK     persecutions,  and  calamities,  which  the  Christ- 
•■'*°^^'^'  ians  suffered  from  the  nations  that  continued  in 
their  ancient  superstitions,  will  easily  perceive 
the  reason  of  that  fervent  and  inextinguishabk 
xeal,  which  Christian  princes  discovered  for  the 
'  conversion  of  these  nations,  whose  impetuous  and 
savage  fury  they  experienced  from  time  to  time. 
A  principle  of  self-preservation,  and  a  prudent 
regard  to  their  own  safety,  as  well  as  a  pious 
2eal  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  engaged 
them  to  put  in    practice  every  method    that  - 
might  open  the  eyes  of  their  barbarous  adver — 
saries  from  a  rational  and  well  grounded  hope== 
that  the  precepts  of  Christianity  would  mitigate^ 
by  degrees,  the  ferocity  of  these  nations,  aful — 
soften  their  rugged    and    intractable  tempers-^ 
Hence  it  wias,  that  Christian  kings  and  emperors* 
left  no  means  unemployed  to  draw  these  infidels 
within  the  pale  of  the  church.     For  this  purpose^ 
they  proposed  to   their  chiefs  allianoes  of  max^-^*^ 
riage,   offered  them  certain  districts  and  territo- 
ries, auxiliary  troops  to  maintain   them  against^ 
their  enemies,  upon  condition  that  they  woul<K- 

abmndo»^ 
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adon  the  superstition  of  their  ancestors,  which  cent. 
so  proper  to  nourish  their  ferocity,  and  to  p  ^  ^^  1/ 
pease  their  passion  for  blood  and  camage>^-    v    ■■' 
;se  offers  were  attended  with  the  desired  sue- 
,  as  they  induced  the  infidel  chiefs  not  only 
md  an  ear  themselves  to  the  ipstructions  and 
ortations   of  the  Christian  missionaries,  but 
to  oblige    their  subjects  and  armies  to  fol- 
their  examples  in  this  respect. 


C  c  3  PART 
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PART      II. 
The  Internal  History  of  the  Church. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Concerning  the  state  of  letters  and  pbilosopby  durhiff 

this  century. 

«.  I.  nnHE    deplorable    ignorance  of  this  bar- 
X.    '       X     barous  age,  in  which  the   drooping  arts 
Part  u.^ere  totally  neglected,  and  the  sciences  seemed 
The  state    to  be  upon  the  point  of  expiring  for   want  ot 
oficttcn    encouragement,  is  unanimously  confessed  and 
oS^     lamented  by  all  the  writers  who  have  transmitted 
to  us  any   accounts  of   this  period    of    time. 
Nor,  indeed,  will  this  fatal  revolution,  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  appear  astonishing  to  such  as 
consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the  terrible  vicissi- 
tudes, tumults,  and  wars  that  turned  all  things 
into  confusion  both  in  the  eastern  and  w  esterri 
world,    and,   on    the  other,    the     ignominious 
stupidity  and  dissolutenejss  of  those  sacred  orders 
who  had  been  appointed  as  the  guardians  of  truth 
and  learning.     Ljeo,  surnamed  the  Pbiiasopber^ 
tvho  ascended'  the.  imperial  throne  of  the  Greeks 
towards  the  commencement  of  this  century,  was 
himself  an  eminent  lover  of  learning,  and    an. 
auspicious  and  zealous  protector  of  such  as  dis- 
tinguished themselves    in    the   culture   of    the 
sciences  [V].  *  This  noble  and  generous  dispositioa 
appeared  with  still   a   greater    lustre  in  his  son. 

CONSTANTINE    PoRPHYROGENETA,    Who    nOt    Only 

discovered 

[f]  See  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricii  Bibiiotb.  Grmc,  lib.  v.  part 
II.  cap.  V.  p.  ^6'^^   .*    * 
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discovered  the  greatest  ardour  for  the  revival  of  c  e  n  t. 
|the  arts  and  sciences  in  Greece  [rf],  but  also  em-  p  ^  » i  11. 
ployed  the  most  effectual  measures  for  the  ac-  ■  v  ■ 
complishment  of  this  excellent  purpose.  It  was 
with  this  view  that  he  spared  no  expence  in  draw- 
ing to  his  court,  and  Supporting  in  his  domi- 
nions, a  variety  of  learned  men^  each  of  whom 
excelled  in  some  of  the  different  branches  of 
literature,  and  in  causing  the  most  diligent  search 
to  be  made  after  the  writings  of  the  ancients. 
With  this  view,  also,  he  became  himself  an  au- 
^or  [r],  and  thus  animated  by  his  example,  as 
well  as  by  his  protection,  men  of  genius  and 
abilities  to  enrich  the  sciences  with  their  learn- 
ed productions.  He  employed,  moreover,  a  consi- 
derable number  of  able  pens,  in  making  valuable 
extracts  from  the  commentaries  and  other  com- 
pbsitions  of  the  ancients  ;  which  extracts  •  were 
preserved  in  certain  places  for  the  benefit  and 
satisfaction  of  the  curious ;  and  thus,  by  va- 
rious exertions  of  liberality  and  zeal,  this  learn- 
ed prince  restored  tlie  aits  and  sciences  to  a 
certain  degree  of  life  and  vigour  [/].  But  few 
of  the  Greeks  followed  this  great  and  illustiious 
example;  norwasthere  any  among  the  succex?ding 

C  c  4  emperors 

[^]  Fabricius,  Bth/.  Griec.  lib.  v.  part  II.  cap.  v.  p.  ^%6, 

85*  [^]  Wc  have  yet  remaining  of  Cokstantink  Por- 
PBYRGOKNXTA,  scn  o£  Leo  the  philosopher,  the  foUowlDg 
production  : 

*rbe  Life  of  the  emperor  Basilius. 

A  Treatise  upon  the  Art  of  Governing^  in  which  hp  inveiti- 
{•tes  the  origin  of  several  nations,  treat)  of  their  power,  their 
profp-ess,  their  revolutions,  and  their  decline,  and  gives  a 
series  of  their  princes  and  rulers. 

A  Discourse  concerning  the  manner  of  forming  a  Land  Army 
mmd  Navai  Fyrce  in  Order  of  Battle, 

Two  Books  concerning  tie  eastern  and  western  Provinces. 
Which  may   be  considered  as  an  account  of  the  state  >ji  the 
empire  in  the  tine  of  this  prince. 

^  [y]  All  thi>  appears  evident  fiom  the  accounts  left  u*^»on 
record  by  Zonaras^  hi  his  Annalcs^  torn.  iii.  p.  155.  edit. 
Tmrii. 
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c  r  N  T.  emperors  who  equalled  these  two  excellent  princd^ 
PA^Tii.i^  zeal  for  the   advancement  of  learning,  or  to 
*■■  -y^      >  lending,  by  their  protection  and  encouragementi 
an  auspicious  hand  to  raise  out  of  obscurity  and 
dejecilon,  neglected  and  depressed  genius.     But 
what    is  still   more    remarkable.    Const antine  ' 
PoRPHYKOGEWETA,    whcm    wc  have    now  been 
representing  as  the  restorer   of  letters,  arid  whom 
the  Greeks  unanimously  admire  in  this  character, 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  done  considerable 
prejudice  to  tlie  cause  of  learning  by  the  very 
means  he  employed  to  promote  its  advancement 
For  by  employing  learned  men  to  extract  from 
the  wnters  of  antiquity  what  they  thought  might 
contribute  to  the  improvement  ofthe  various  arts 
and  sciences,  he  gave  too  much  occasion  to  ne- 
glect the  sources,  and  flattered  the  indolence  of 
the  effeminate  Greeks,  who  confined  their  studies 
to  these  extracts,  and   neglected,  in   effect,  the 
perusal  of  the  writers  from  whom  they  were 
drav/n.     And  hence  it  unfortunately  happened, 
that  many  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  of  anti- 
quity were  lost,  at  this  time,through  the  sloth  and 
negligence  of  the  Greeks. 
Fewcmi-       11.   This   method,  as    the    event  manifestly^ 
ncnt  wri.   shcwcd,  was  really  detrijnental  to  the  progress  ot 
the  Greek*,  true  leamuig  and  genius.     And  accordingly  we^ 
find  among  the  Greek  writers  of  this  century  but^ 
a  small  number,  who  acquired  a  distinguished  ant 
shining  reputation  in  the  republic  of  letters  ;  io 
that  the  fair  and  engaging  prospects  which  seemed^ 
to  arise  in  the  cause  of  learning  from  the  muniti— 
cence  and  zeal  of  its  imperial  patrons,  vanquished 
in  a  short  time  ;  and  though  the  seeds  of  sciencl& 
were  richly  sown,  the  natural  expectations  of  an. 
abundant  harvest  were  unhappily  disappointed. 
Nor  did  the  cause  of  philosophy   succeed  better 
than  that  of  literature.  Philosophers  indeed  there 
were ;  and,   among  them,  some  that  were    not 

destitute 
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Icstitute  of  genius  and  abilities ;  but  none  who  cent. 
rendered  their  names  immortal  hy  productions  p  J^^  „ 
:hat  were  worthy  of  being  ti:ansmitted  to  poster-  ^'».   v'^^ 
ty :  A  certain  number  of  rhetoricians  and  gram- 
marians :  A  few  poets  who  were  above  contempt; 
ind  several  historians^  who,  withiout  deserving 
the  highest  encomiums,  were  not  however  totally 
roid  of  merit :   Such  were  the  members  which 
composed  at  this  time  the  repubh^  of  letters  in 
Greece^  whose  inhabitants  seenied  to  take  pleasure 
in  those  kinds  of  literature  alone,  in  which  in- 
dustry, imagination,  and  memory  are  concerned. 

III.  E^ypi,  though   at   this  time  it  groaned  J^^^^*^^ 
under  a  heavy  and  exasperating  yoke  of  oppres-  Liong  the 
sion  and  bondage,  produced  writers,  who  in  genius  saracep^ 
and  learning  were  no  wise  inferior  to  the  most  e- 
niinent  of  the  Grecian  literati*     Of  the  many  ex- 
amples we  might  mention  to  prove  the  truth  of 

this  assertion,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  that  of 
EuTYcriius,  bishop  of  ^lexandria^  who  cultivated 
the  sciences  of  physic  and  theology  with  the 
greatest  success,  and  cast  a  new  light  upon  them 
both  by  his  excellent  writings.  The  Arabians, 
duripg  this  whole  century,  preserved  that  noble 
passion  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  had  been 
kindled  among  them  in  the  preceding  age;  and 
hence  they  abounded  with  physicians,  mathema- 
ticians, and  philosophers,  whose  names  and  cha- 
racters, together  with  an  account  of  their  respec- 
tive abilities  and  talents,  are  given  by  Leo  Afri- 
CANus  and  other  literary  historians. 

IV.  The  Latins  present  to  us  a  spectacle  of  ajnthcwett- 
ycry  different  kind.  Tliey  were,  almost  without  cm  provi^ 
exception  sunk  in  the  most  brutish  and  barba- 
reus  ignorance ;  so  that,  according  to  the  unani- 
mous accounts  of  the  most  credible  writers,  no- 
thing could  be  more  melancholy  and  deplorable 
than  the  darkness  that  reigned  in  the  western  world 
during  this  century,  which,  with  respect  to  learn^ 

ing 
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c  £  N  T.ing  and  phijosophy  at  least,  may  be  called  the 

Part  w,^^^  -^^  ^^ ^^  L^titis  [^].    Some  leamed  men 
'  of  modern  times  have,  we  confess,  ventured  to 
call  this  in  question ;  but  their  doubts  are  certain- 
ly  without  foundation,  and  the  matter  of  &ct  is 
too  firmly  established  by  unquestionable  authori- 
ties to  lose  any  part  of  its  credit  in  consequence 
of  the  objections  they  allege  against  it  \h\  '  It  is 
true,  there  were  public  schools  founded  in  most 
of  the  European  provinces,  some  of  which  were 
erected  in  the  monasteries,  and  the  rest  in  those 
cities  where  the  bishops  resided.     It  is  also  true, 
that  through  this  dismal  night  of  ignorance  thera 
shone  forth  from  time  to  time,  and  more  espe- 
cially towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century, 
some  geniuses  of  a  superior  order,  who  eyed  with 
ardour  the  paths  of  science,  and  cast  some  rays  of 

light 

[g]  The  tettimoniet  that  prove  the  ignorance  which  pre- 
vaiUd  in  the  tenth  century,  are  collected  by  ]>u  BouLAT,  ia 
bis  Historic  Acad,  Paris,  torn.  i.  p»  288  \  and  also  by  LuD* 
Ant.  MuiiATORi,  in  his  Antiquitai,  lial.  meJiisvif  torn.  iu«> 
p.  831.  et  torn.  ii.  p.  141,  &c. 

[d]  The  famou9  Leibkitz,  in  his  Prafatio  ad  coikemja* 
ris  Nat.  et  Gentium  Diplomat,  affirms,  that  there  was  more 
knowledge  and  learning  in  the  tenth  century,  than  in  the  sue* 
ceeding  ages,  particularly  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. But  this  is  washing  the  Ethiopian  ;  it  is  also  an  ex- 
travagant assertion,  and  favours  much  of  paradox.  We  shall 
be  better  directed  in  our  notions  of  this  matter  by  M  ABILLOV, 
in  his  Pr^efatio  ad  Actor.  S:  S.  Or  din.  Betted,  ^int.  Ssc*  p.  2» 
by  the  authors  of  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  ia  France^  and  by 
Le  Beuf's  Dissertat,  de  Statu  iiterarum  in  Francia,  a  Caroh 
M.  ad  re^em  Robert,  who  all  agree  in  acknowledging  the  gross 
ignorance  of  this  century,  though  they  would  engage  us  to 
believe  that  its  barbarism  and  darkness  were  not  so  hideous 
as  they  are  commonly  represented.  There  are,  indeed,  seve- 
ral considerations  that  render  the  reasons  and  testimonies  even 
of  these  writers  not  a  little  defective  5  but  we  nevertheless 
agree  with  them  so  far,  as  to  grant  that  all  learning  and 
knowledge  were  not  absolutely  extinguished  in  £urope  st 
this  time,  and  that,  in  the  records  of  this  century,  we  shall 
find  a  few  chosen  spirits,  who  pierced  through  the  cloud  of 
ignorance  that  covered  the  multitude. 
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fi^ht  upon  the  darkness  of  a  barbatous  age.     But  cent. 
they  were  very  few  in  number,  and  their  eJrtreme  p  ^^,  j^^- 
rarity  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  infelicity  of  the  ^      4     ' 
•  times  in  which  they  appeared.     In  the  seminaries 
of  learning,  such  as  they  were,  the  seven  liberal 
si^iences  were  taught  in  the  most  unskilful  and  mi- 
serable manner,  and  that  by  the   monks,  who 
Esteemed  the  arts  and  sciences  no  farther  than  as 
they  were  subservient  to  the  interests  of  religion, 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  to  the  views  of  super- 
3tition. 

V.  They  who  were  the  most  learned  and  ju-MookiA 
dicious  among  the  monastic  orders,  and  who  were^*^*™*°*^' 
desirous  of  employing  usefully  a  part  of  their  lei-        ^ 
sure  applied  themselves   to  the   composition  of. 
annals  and  histories,  which  savoured  of  the  igno- 
rance an4  barbarism  of  the  times.     Such  were 
Abo,  Luitprand,  Wittekind,  Fulcuin,  Johannes 
Capuanus,  Ratherius,  Flodoard,  Notker,  E- 
THELBERT,  auQ  Others,  who,  though  very  different 
from  each  other  in  their  respective  degrees  of  me- 
rit, were  all  in  general  ignorant  of  the  true  na- 
ture and  rules  of  historical  composition.     Several 

of  the  poets  of  this  age  gave  evident  marks  of  true 
genius,  but  they  were  strangers  to  the  poetic  art, 
which  was  n^t  indeed  necessary  to  satisfy  a  peo- 
ple utterly  destitute  of  elegance  and  taste.  The 
grammarians  and  rhetorrcians  of  these  unhappy 
times  are  scarcely  worthy  of  mention  ;  their  me- 
thod of  instructmg  was  full  of  absurdities,  and 
their  rules  trivial,  and  for  the  most  part,  injudi- 
cious. The  same  judgment  may  be  formed  in 
geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  and  mu^ic, 
which  were  more  or  less  taught  in  the  public 
f  chools,  and  of  which  a  more  particular  account 
would  be  uninteresting  and  insipid. 

VI.  The  philosophy  of  the  Latins  extended  noThe^ate 
farther  than  the  sin^e  science  oi  logic  and  dialectics^  oi^phii«Q» 
which  they  looked  upon  ris  the  sunj  and  substance 

.  of 
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i;  E  N  T.of  all  human  wisdom.  But  this  logic,  which  wai 
t  A  »^  ji  so  highly  admired,  was  drawn  without  the  least 
perspicuity  or  method  from  a  book  of  Categories^ 
which  some  have  unjustly  attributed  to  Aucus- 
TIN,  and  others  to  Porphyry.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  Timaus  of  Plato,  the  Topica  of  Cicero 
and  Aristotle,  and  the  book  of  the  latter,  De 
interpretatione^  with  other  compositions  of  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  were  in  the  hands  of  several 
of  the  doctors  of  this  century,  as  we  learn  from 
credible  accounts ;  but  the  same  accounts  inform 
us,  that  the  true  sense  of  these  excellent  authors 
Was  understood  by  almost  none  of  those  that  per- 
lased  them  daily  [t\.  It  will  appear,  no  doubt, 
sui-prising,  that  in  such  an  ignorant  age  such  a 
subtle  question  as  that  Concerning  universal  ideas 
should  ever  have  been  thought  of  j  true  however 
it  is,  that  the  famous  controversy.  Whether  univer* 
sal  ideas  belonged  to  the  class  of  objects ^  or  of  mere 
names  ;  a  controversy  which  perplexed  and  be- 
wildered the  Latin  doctors  in  succeeding  times, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  two  opposite  sects  of  the  No* 
viinalists  and  Realists;  was  started  for  the  first  time 
in  this  century.  Accordingly  we  find  in  several 
passages  of  the  writers  of  this  period,  the  seeds 
and  beginnings  of  this  tedious  and  intricate  dis- 
pute [k]. 

VIL 

[t  ]  Gus'zo  Epistot.  ad  Monacbos  Augiensa  in  Marteke 
Collect,  Ampliss.  Monumentor,  Veter,  torn.  iii.  p.  304. 

[i^3  This  appears  evident  from  the  following  remarkable 
passage,  which  the  reader  will  £nd  io  the  304th  page  of  the 
work  cited  in  the  preceding  note,  and  in  which  the  learned 
GuKZO  expresses  himself  in  the  following  manner :  Aristoteles^ 
genus f  j/teciem,  differentiam^proprium  et  accidens  subsisterc  denC' 
gavit,  qu£  Platoni  jubsittentiapersuasist.  Aristoteli  an  P/a--^ 
toni  magis  credendum  putatis  ?  Magna  est  utriusque  auctoritas^ 
t^uatemts  vix  audcat  quis  alter um  alieri  dignitate prstferre.  Here 
we  see  plainly  the  seeds  of  discord  sown,  and  the  foundation 
laid  for  that  knotty  dispute  which  puzzled  the  metaphysical 
)>raiQS  of  the  Latin  doctors  in  after- times.  .  GoNZO  was  not 
^  adventiirous 
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VII.  The  drooping  sciences  found  an  eminent  Cent, 
and  illustrious  patron,  towards  the  conclusion  of  p  ^  i^  t  iL 
this  century,  in  the  learned  Gerbert,  a  native  ^    "v-   * 
of  France^  who,  upon  his  elevation  to  the  ponti-^^*^,^'^^' 
ficate,  assumed  the  title  of  Sylvester  U.     The  uttm  in 
genius  of  this  famous  pontifwas  extensive  andg^PJ^^^ 
sublime,  embracing  all  the  different  branches  ofiL 
literature  ;  but  its  more  peculiar  bent  was  turned 
towards  mathematical  studies.     Mechanics,  geo- 
metry, astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  every  other 
kind  of  knowledge  that  had  the  least  affinity  to 
these  important  sciences,  were  cultivated  by  this 
restorer  of  learning  with  the  most  ardent  zeal,  and 
not  without  success,  as  his  writings  abundantly 
testify;  nor  did  he  stop  here;  but  employed  every 
method  that  was  proper  to  encourage  and  animate 
others  to  the  culture  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sci- 
ences. The  effects  of  this  noble  zeal  were  visible 
in  Germany^  France^  and  Italy ^  both  in  this  and 
in  the  following  century  ;  as  by  the  writings,  ex- 
ample,  and  encouraging  exhortations  of  Ger- 
bert, many  were  excited  to  the  study  of  physic, 
mathematics,  and  philosophy,  and  in  general  to 
the  pursuit  of  science  in  all  its  various  branches. 
If,  indeed,  we  compare  this  learned  pontif  with 
the  mathematicians  of  niodern  times,  his  merit, 
in  that  point  of  view,  will  .almost  totally  disap- 
pear under  such  a  disadvantageous  comparison ; 
for  his  geometry^  though  it  be  easy  and  perspicu- 
«U3,  is  but  elementary  and  superficial  [f].      Yet 
such  as  it  was,  it  was  marvellous  in  an  age  of 
barbarism  and  darkness,  and  surpassed  the  com- 
prehension of  those  pigmy  philosophers,  whose 
eyes,  under  the  auspicious  direction  of  Gerbert, 

were 

adventurous  enough  to  attempt  a  solution  of  this  intricate 
question,  which  he  leaves  undecided  \  others  were  less  m3«> 
dest,  without  being  more  successful. 

[/]   This  geometry  was  published  by  Pezivs,  in  h;s  Tha.- 
4§urus  Anecd^i%rum^  torn.  iii.  part  II.  p.  7* 
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c  E  N  T.  were  but  just  beginning  to  open  upon  the  light. 
^     Hence  it  was,  that  the  geometrical  figures,  de- 
<     y     ,r scribed  by  this  mathematical  pontif,  were  regard- 
ed by  the  monks  as  magical  operations,  and  the 
pontif  himself  was  treated  as  a  magician  and  a 
disciple  of  Satan  [;;/]. 
•wiio  de-        Vlll.  It  was  not,  however,  to  the  fecundity  of 
jjj^jjj    his  genius  alone,  that  Gerbert  was  indebted .  for 
aodrrudr  the  knowledge  with  which  he  now  began  to  en- 
^  from   lighten  the  European  provinces  j  hi  Imd  derived 
aitt.      *"  a  part  of  his  erudition,  particidarly  in  physic, 
mathema^cs,  and  philosophy,  from  the  writings 
and  instructions  of  the  Arabians,  who  were  settlra 
in  Spain.    Thither  he  had  repaired  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  had  spent  some  time  in  the  se- 
minaries of  learning  at  Cordua  and  Seville^  with  ft 
view  to  hear  the  Arabian  doctors  [/z] ;  and  it  was 
perhaps,    by  his  example,  that  the  Europeans 
were  directed  and  engaged  to   have  recotirse  to 
this  source  of  instruction  in  after-times*     For  it 
is  undeniably  certain,  that  from  the  time   of 
Gerbert,  such  of  the  Europeans  as  were  ambi- 
tious of  making  any  considerable  progress  in  phy<* 
sic,  arithmetic,  geometry,  or  philosophy,  enter- 
tained the  most  eager  and  impatient  desire  of  re* 
ceiving  instruction  either  from  the  academical 
lessons,  or  from  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  phi* 
losophers,  who  had  founded  schools  in  several 
parts  of  Spain  and  Italy.     Hence  it  was,  that  the 
most  celebrated  productions  of  these  doctors  were 
translated  into  Latin,  their  tenets  and  systems 
adopted  with  zeal  in  the  European  schools,   and 
that  numbers  went  over  to  Spain  and  Italy  to  re- 
ceive instruction  from  the   mouths  of  these  fa- 
famous 

[rn\  Sec  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France^  torn.  vi.  p.  558.— Do* 
BouLAY,  Hist,  Acad,  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  314.  319.— Naude, 
y^/ioioj-ie  pour  Ics  Grands  Hammet.  faussement  accuses  de  id 
Magie^  chap.  xix.  sect.  4. 

£//]  Sec  Du  BouLAY,  HJjtor.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  ^l^ 
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mous  teachers^  which  were  supposed  to  utter  no-  cent. 
thing  but  the  deepest  mysteries  of  wisdom  and  p  ^  ^j  lu 
knowledge.  However  excessive  this  veneration 
for  the  Arabian  doctors  may  have  been,  it  must 
be  owned^  nevertheless,  that  all  the  knowledge, 
whether  of  physic,  astronomy,  philosophy,  or 
mathematics,  which  flourished  in  Eurote  from  the 
tenth  century,  was  originally  derived  from  them  ; 
and  that  the  Spanish  Saracens,  in  a  more  parti- 
cular manlier,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  fathers 
of  European  philosophy. 


CHAP.   n. 

Concerning  the  doctors  and  ministers  of  the  cburcb^ 
and  its  form  of  government  during  this  century. 


L 


Thccor- 


TO  those  who  consider  the  primitive  dig-^^|[j^^ 
nity  and  the  solemn  nature  of  the  mini- the  dsrgj. 
fterial  character,  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy 
must  appear  deplorable  beyond  all  expression. 
These  corruptions  were  mounted  to  the  most 
enormous  height  in  that  dismal  period  of  the 
church  which  we  have  now  before  us.  Both  in 
the  eastern  and  western  provinces,  the  clergy 
were,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  a  most 
worthless  set  of  men,  shamefully  illiterate  and 
stupid,  ignorant  more  especially  in  religious  mat- 
ters, equally  enslaved  to  sensuality  and  supersti- 
tion, and  capable  of  the  most  abominable  and 
flagitious  deeds.  This  dismal  degeneracy  of  the 
sacred  order  was,  according  to  the  most  credible 
accovmts,  principally  owing  to  the  pretended 
chiefs  and  rulers  of  the  universal  church,  who  in- 
dulged themselves  in  the  commission  of  the  most 
odious  crimes,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
lawless  impulse  of  the  most  licentious  passion^; 
without  reluctance  or  remorse,  who  confounded, 

in 
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c  B  N  T.  in  short,  all  difference  between  just  and  unjust,  to 
F  A  /t  II.  satisfy  their  impious  ambition,  and  whose  spiritual 
*■*    V     ■ '  empire  was   such  a  diversified  t^scene  of  iniquity 
and  violence,  as  never  was  exhibited  under   any 
of  those  temporal  tyrantj>,  who  have   been  the 
scourges  of  mankind.     We  may  form   some  no- 
tion of  the  Grecian  patriarchs  from  the  single  ex- 
ample of  Theophylact,  who,  according  to  the 
testimonies  of  the  most  respectable  writers,  made 
^  the  most  impious  traffic  of  ecclesiastical   promo- 
tions, and  expressed  no  sort  of  care  about  unj 
thing  but  his  dogs  and  horses  [0].     Degenerate, 
Iiowever,  and  licentious  as  these  patriarchs  might 
be,  they  were,  generally  speaking,  less  profligate 
and  indecent  than  the  Roman  pontifs. 
Ththbtory     I^  The  history  of  the  Roman  pontifs,  that 
of  the  Ro-  lived  in  this  century,   is  a  history  of  so  many 
^*^"  monsters,  and  not  of  men,  and  exhibits  a  horrible 
series  of  the  most   flagitious,  tremendous,    and 
complicated  crimes,  as  all  winters,  even  those  of 
the  Romish  communion,  unanimously  confess. 
The  source  of  these  disorders  must  be  sought  for 
principally  in  the  calamities   that  fell   upon  the 
.   greatest  part  o{  Europe,  and  that  afflicted  Italy  in 
a  particular  manner,   after  the  extinction  of  thtf 
race  of  CiiARLiiMACNE.     Upon  the  death  of  the 
]X)ntif  BiiNtDiCT  IV.  whicli  happened  in  the  year 
r)Oj,  Leo  V.  Vvus  raised  to  the  pontificate,  \^hich 

he 

85*  [0]  This  excmfi/ary  prelate,  who  sold  every  ecclesiastical 
benefice  as  soon  as  it  became  vacant,  had  in  his  stable  above 
^DOO  hunting  horses,  which  he  fed  with  pignuts,  pistachios, 
oates,  dried  grapes,  figs  steeped  in  the  most  exquisite  wines, 
to  all  which  he  added  the  richest  perfumes.  One  Holy  Thurs- 
day, as  he  was  celebrating  high-mass,  his  groom  brought  him 
the  jonFuI  news  that  one  of  his  favourite  mares  had  foaled  ; 
up(  n  which  he  threw  down  the  Liturgy,  left  the  church,  and 
lan  in  raptures  to  the  stable,  where  having  expressed  his  joy 
rA  thut  £  ran  J  event  J  he  returned  to  the  altar  to  finish  the  di- 
vins  >ervic»r,  which  he  had  left  interrupted  during  his  ab^encr , 
.'■'•t:  ^JXHRY,  Hist,  Ecclesiast.  livrc  Iv.  p.  97.  edit.  Bruxrl\'. 
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he  enjoyed  no  longer  than  forty  days,  heing  de-  c  e  n  T4 

PartIU 


throned  by  Christopher,  and  cast  into  prison.      ^' 


GhristopAer,  in  his  turn,  wiu  deprived  of  the 
pontifical  dignity  the  year  following  by  Sergius 
ni.  a  Roman  presbyter,  iseconded  by  the  pro- 
tection and  influence  of  Adalbert,  a  most  pow- 
erful Tuscan  prince,  who  had  a  supreme  and  un- 
limited direction  in  all  the  affairs  that  were  trans- 
acted at  Rome.  Anastasius  UL  and  Lando, 
who,  upon  the  dea^  of  Sergius,  in  the  year 
911,  were  raised  successively  to  the  papal  dignity, 
enjoyed  it  but  for  a  short  time,  and  did  nothing 
that  could  contribute  to  render  their  names  il- 
lustrious. 

III.  After  the  death  of  Lando,  which  hap-johnx. 
pened  in  the  year  914,  Alberic  [^],  marquis,  or^^*^^ 
count  of  Tuscany^  whose  opulence  was  prodigious, 
and  whose  authority  m  Rome  was  despotic  and 
unlimited,  obtained  the  pontificate  for  John  X. 
archbishop  of  Ravenna^  in  compliance  with  the 
soUcitation  of  Theodora,  his  mother-in-law, 
nrhose  lewdness  was  the  principle  that  interested 
her  in  this  promotion  [y].  This  infamous  elec- 
tion will  not  surprise  such  as  know  that  the  laws 
of  Rome  were  at  this  time  absolutely  silent ;  that 
the  dictates  of  justice  and  equity  were  overpow- 
ered and  suspended ;  and  that  all  things  were 
carried  on  in  that  great  city  by  interest  or  cor-* 

Vol.  II.  D  d  ruption, 

&3*  [^]  It  was  Albert  or  Adalbert,  and  not  Alberic 
who  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  elder  Theodora,  of  whom 
Dr  MosHElM  here  speaks.  Alberic  was  grandson  to  this 
Theodora,  .by  her  daughter  Marozia,  who  was  married 
to  Albert.    See  Spakhkim,  Ecci.  Hut.  Secui,  x.  p.  1432. 

Fleurt,  Hist,  Ecclcs.  livrc  liv.  p.  578.  edit.  Bruxcilf. 

This  latter  historian  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  the  younger 

Theodora,  the  sister  of  MaRozia,  who,  from  an  amorous 

principle,  raised  JoHV  X.  to  the  pontificate. 

I2r  \jf\  Theodora,  mistress  of  i^ome,  had  JoHK  X.   raised 

to  the  pontificate,  that  she  might  continue  that  licrntiuus 
Commerce  in  which  she  had  lived  with  that  c:«rnal  ecclesiastic 
&r  many  years  past,     bee  rLKURY',  and  other  writers,  &c. 
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c  E  N  T.ruption,  by  violence  or  fraud.  John  5C-  thougft 
p  A  fr  It  ^^  other  respects  a  scandalous  example  of  iniquity 
and  lewdness  in  the  papal  chair,  acquired  a  eer-^ 
tain  degree  of  reputation  by  his  glorious  cam- 
paign against  the  Saracens,  whom  he  drove  from 
tlie  settlements  they  had  made  upon  the  banks  of 
the  GarigUano  [r].  He  did  not,  however,  enjoy 
his  glory  long ;  the  enmity  of  Marozia^  daugh- 
ter of  Theodora,  and  wife  of  Alberic,  proved 
fatal  ta  him.  For  this  bloody-minded  woman 
having  espoused  Wido,  or  Guy,  marquis  of  TW- 
cnny^  after  the  deatbof  her  first  consort,  engaged 
him  to  seize  the  wanton  pontif,  who  was^her  mo» 
therms  lover,  and  to  put  him  to  death  in  the  prisoa 
where  he  lay  confined.  This  licentious  and  |Ui- 
lucky  pontif  was  succeeded  by  Leo  VI,.  who  sat 
but  seven  months  in  the  apostoHc  chair^  which 
was  filled  after  him  by  Steph^  VH.'  The  deatb 
(rf  this  latter,  which  happened  in  the  year  931, 
presented  to  the  ambition  of  Marozia  an  objject 
worthy  ot  its  grasp;  and  accordingly  she  raised 
to  the  papal  dignity  John  XI.  who  was  thue  fruit 
of  her  lawless  amours  with  one  of  the  pretended 
successors  of  St  Peter,  Sergius  III.  whose  adul- 
terous commerce  with  that  infamous  woman 
gave  an  infallible  guide  to  the  Roman  church  [x]. 

IV. 

^  [rj  In  the  original  wc  have  Montem  GariTtanum^  iwhicli 
is,  undoubtedly,  a  mistake,  as  the  Garti^iiano  \>  a  river  in 
rhe  kin){doiD  of  Naftles^  and  not  a  mountain. 

[/]  I'hc  character  and  conduct  of  Marozia  arc  acknow* 
Ic.lgcd  to  have  been  mo9t  infarooui  by  the  unanimous  trsti- 
mony  both  of  ancient  and  modern  historians,  who  aSirm,  with 
onr  voice,  thai  John  XI.  was  the  fruit  of  her  carnal  com- 
mtrce  tvith  S£Rgius  ill.  EccARD,  alone,  in  His  Ori^tnet 
Guelfihicec^  torn.  i.  lib.  ii.  p.  131.  has  ventured  to  c]eur  her 
fr^m  this  reproach,  and  to  »ssert,  that  Sergius,  before  his 
elevation  to  the  ponti6catey  was  her  lawful  and  first  husband.- 
Thc  attemot,  however,  is  highly  extravagant^  if  not  impu« 
dent,  to  pretend  to  acquit,  yvithout  the  Ifast  tostiraony  or 
proof  of  her  innocence,  a  omdii  who  is  known  to  hare  been 
entirely  destitute  of  every  principle  of  virtue. 
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*  JV.  John  XL  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of c  e  n  t. 
the  church  by  the  credit  ^xi^  influence  of  his  mo-p  ^^^  „. 
ther,  was  pulled  down  from  this  summit  of  spiritual ' — /— '* 

grandeur  A.  P.  933,  by  Alberic  bis  halfwbro--[^5°xu!' 
ther,  who  bad  conceived  the  utmost  aversion  a- 
gaipst  bifft.  His  mother  Marozia  had,  after  the 
4^th  pf  WiDo,  entered  anew  into  the  bonds  of  ma- 
Uimony  with  Hugo,  king  oi Italy ^  who  having  of- 
fended bis  step-son  Al3|:ric,  felt  severely  the 
weight  of  bis  resentment,  which  vented  its  fu- 
ry upon  the  whole  family ;  for  Alberic  drove 
out  of  Rime  not  only  Hugo,  but  also  Marozia 
and  ber  son  the  pontif,  and  confined  them  in  pri- 
s<W,  where  the  latter  ended  his  days  in  the  year 
936.  The  four  pontifs,  who,  in  their  turns,  sue* 
ceeded  John  XL  and  filled  the  papal  chair  un- 
til the  year  956,  were  Leo  VU*  Stephen  VIIL 
Marinus  il.  and  Agapet,  whose  characters  were 
much  better  than  that  of  their  predecessor,  and 
vrhose  government,  at  least,  was  not  attended 
with  those  tumults  and  revolutions  that  had  so 
often  shoo^  the  pontifical  throne,  and  banished 
from  Rome  the  inestimable  blessings  of  peace  and 
concord.  Upon  the  death  of  Agapet,  which 
]iappened  in  the  year  956,  Alberic  IL  who  to  the 
dignity  of  Roman  consul  joined  a  degree  of  au- 
thority and  opulence  which  nothing  could  resist, 
raised  to  the  pontificate  his  son  Octavxan,  who 
^vas  yet  in  the  early  bloom  of  youth,  aqd  desti- 
tute, besides,  of  every  quality  that  was  requisitq 
in  order  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  high  and 
important  office.  This  unworthy  pontif  assumed 
the  name  of  John  XIL  and  thus  introduced  the 
custom,  that  has  since  been  adopted  by  all  his 
successors  in  the  see  of  if 9/w^,  of  changing  each 
their  usual  name  for  another  upon  their  accession 
to  the  pontificate. 

V.  The  fate  of  John  XIL  was  as  unhappy  as 
his  promotion  haa  been  scandalous.  Unable  to 
bear  the  oppressive  yoke  of  BerjINGer  IL  king 
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c  E  N  T.of  Italy  J  he  sent  ambassadors,  in  the  year  960;  to 
vaI^t  11.  O^"^  ^^^  Great,  intreating  him  to  march  into^ 
Italy  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  anny,  to  deliver 
the  church  and  the  people  from  the  tyranny  un- 
der which  rhey  groaned.  To  these  intieaties  the 
perplexed  pontif  added  a  solemn  promise,  that^ 
if  the  German  monarch  came  to  his  asststMice,  he 
would  array  him  with  the  purple  and  the  other 
ensigns  of  sovereignty,  and  proclaim  him  emperor 
of  the  Romans.  Otho  received  this  embassy 
with  pleasure,  marched  into  Italy  at  the  head  of 
a  large  body  of  troops,  and  was  accordingly  sa* 
luted  by  Johk  with  the  title  of  emperor  of  the 
Romans.  The  pontif,  however,  soon  perceiving 
that  he  had  acted  with  too  much  precipitation, 
repented  of  the  step  he  had  taken,  and,  though 
he  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  emperor  as  Us 
lawtul  sovereign,  and  that  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  yet  be  broke  his  oath,  and  joined  with 
Adalrert,  the  son  of  Berekger,  against  Otho. 
This  revolt  was  not  left  unpunished.  The  empe- 
ror returned  to  Rome  in  the  year  964;  called  a 
council,  before  which  he  accused  and  convicted 
the  pontif  of  many  crimes;  and,  after  having  de- 
gmded  him,  in  the  most  ignominious  manner, 
from  his  high  office,  he  appointed  Leo  VIIl.  to 
fill  his  place.  Upon  Otho*s  departure  from  Rome^ 
John  returned  to  that  city,  and  in  a  council, 
which  he  assembled  in  the  year  964,  condemned 
the  pontif  whom  the  emperor  had  elected,  and 
soon  after  died  in  a  miserable  and  violent  manner. 
After  his  death  the  Romans  chose  Benedict  V. 
bishop  of  Rome,  in  opposition  to  Leo  ;  but  the 
emperor  annulled  this  election,  restored  Leo  to 
the  papal  chair,  and  carried  Benedict  to  Ham* 
burgh^  where  he  died  in  exile  [r]. 

VI. 

[/]  In  the  account  I  have  here  given  of  the  pontifs  of  this 
century,  I  have  consulted  the  sources,  which  are  to  be  found, 
for  the  most  part,  in  Muratori*s  Scrtptores  Eitrum  Ita/ican 
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VI.  The  pontifs  who  governed  the  sttofRome^  e  n  t. 
from  Leo  VIII.  who  died  A.  D.  965,  to  Ger-p^^,.,,^ 
BERT  or  Sylvester  II.  who  was  raised  to  the ' — ^— — ' 
pontificate  to  wards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  ^^^^J"' 
were  more  happy  in  their  administration,  as  well  vii. 
as  more  decent  m  their  conduct,  than  their  infa- 
mous predecessors ;  yet  none  of  tbem  so  exem- 
plary as  to  deserve  the  applause  that  is  due  to 
eminent  virtue.  John  XIIL  who  was  raised  to 
the  pontificate  in  the  year  965,  by  the  authority 
of  Otho  the  Great,  was  driven  out  of  Rome  in 
the  beginning  of  his  administration ;  but,  the 
year  following,  upon  the  emperor's  return  to 
Italy,  he  was  restored  to  lis  high  dignity,  in  the 
calm  possession  of  which  he  ended  his  days  A.  D. 
,  97^.  His  successor  Benedict  VL  was  not  so 
happy ;  cast  into  prison  by  Crescentius,  son  of 
the  famous  Theorora,  in  consequence  of  the 
hatred  which  the  Romans  had  conceived  both 
;^ainst  his  person  and  government,  he  was  jbaded 
with  -all  sorts  of  ignominy,  and  was  strangled  in 
the  year  974,  in  the  apartment  where  he  hj  con- 
fined. Unfortanatcly  for  him,  Omh  the  Gri^at, 
whose  power  and  severity  kept  the  Romans  in 
awe,  died  in  the  year  973,  and  with  him  expired 
that  order  and  discipline  which  he  had  restored  in 
JSame  by  salutary  laws  executed  with  impartiality 
and  vigour.     The  face  of  things  was  entirely 
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as  also  Barokius,  P£T£R  D£  Marca,  Sicontits  De  Regnor 
hniut^  with  the. learned  anootations  of  Ant.  Saxius,  Muka- 
TORI,  in  his  AnnaUs  halite,  Pagi,  and  other  writers,  all  of 
whom  have  had  access  to  the  sources,  and  to  several  ancient 
niaDuscripti,  which  have  not  as  yet  been  published,  i  he 
narrations  I  have  here  given,  are  most  certainly  true  upon 
the  whole.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  tha^  cany  parts 
of  the  papal  history  lie  yet  in  great  obscurity,  andstanu  much 
ia  need  of  farther  illustration;  nor  will  i  deny  that  a  spirit 
of  partiality  bus  been  extremely  Hetriromtal  to  the  history  of 
tbe  pootifs,  by  corrupting  itj  and  rendering  it  uncertain  in  a 
jtittltitudc  of  places. 
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CENT,  changed  by  that  event ;  licentiousness  tod 
F  A^T  n.°^^^^»  seditions  and  assassinations  resuified  their 
^  ^  ■■  former  sway,  and  diffused  their  horrors  through 
that  miserable  city.  After  the  death  of  Bienedict, 
the  papal  chair  was  filled  by  Franco^  who  assuiUr 
ed  the  name  of  Boniface  VII.  but  enjoyed  his 
dignity  (iily  lor  a  short  time;  for  scarcely  a  month 
had  passed  after  his  promotion,  when  he  was  de- 
posed from  his  office,  expelled  the  city,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  DoNus  II.  [ir],  who  is  known  by  no 
other  circumstance  than  his  name.  Uporl'hi$ 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  975,  Bene- 
jDicT  VII.  was  created  pontif ;  and,  during  the 
space  of  nine  years,  i.iled  the  church  without 
much  opposition,  and  ended  his  days  in  peace. 
This  peculiar  happiness  was,  without  doubt, 
principally  owdng  to  the  opulence  and  credit  of 
the  family  to  which  he  belonged ;  for  he  was 
nearly  related  to  the  famous  Alberic,  whose  pow- 
er, or  rather  despotism,  had  been  unlimited  in 
Rome. 
johrt  XIV.  VII.  His  successor  John  XIV.  who,  from  the 
^a  XV.  bjghQpric  of  Pavia  was  raised  to  the  pontifi- 
cate, derived  no  support  from  his  birth,  which 
was  obscure,  nor  did  he  continue  to  enjoy  the 
protection  of  Otho  HI.  to  whom  he  owed  his 
promotion.  Hence  the  calamities  that  fell  upon 
him  with  such  fury,  and  the  misery  that  conclud- 
ed his  transitory  grandeur;  for  Boniface  VIL  who 
had  usurped  the  papal  throne  in  the  year  974, 
and  in  a  little  time  after  had  been  banished  Rome, 
returned  from  Constantinople,  whither  he  had  fled 
for  refuge,  and  seizing  the  unhappy  pontif,  had 
him  thrown  into  prison,  and  afterw^ards  put  to 
death.  Thus  Boniface  resumed  the  government 
of  the  church  j  but  his  reign  was  also  transitory, 

for 

ft^  [f/]  Seme  writers  place  DoNUS  II.  before  Benedict  VI 
See  the  Tabula  Synopiiccc  fiut.  EccUs^  of  the  learned  Pfaaf 
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for  he  died  about  six  months  after  his  restoration  c  e  K  t. 
[w]^  He  wassacceeded  by  John  XV.  whom  somcp  ^  ^  i.  u^ 
writers  call  John  XVI.  because,  as  thejr  allege, 
there  was  another  John,  who  ruled  the  ^church 
dnring  the  space  -of  four  months,  and  whom 
they  consequently  call  John  XV.  [xj.  Leav- 
ing it  to  the  reader's  choice  to  call  that  John  of 
whom  we  speak,  the  XV.  or  the  XVI.  of  that 
aaame,  we  shall  only  observe  that  he  possessed  the 
papal  dignity  from  the  year  985  to  996 -j  that  his 
administration  was  as  happy  as  the  troubled  state 
of  the  Roman  affairs  would  permit ;  and  that  the 
tranquillity  he  enjoyed  was  not  so  much  owing  to 
iis  wisdom  and  prudence,  as  to  his  being  a  Ro- 
man by  birth,  and  to  his  descent  from  noble  and 
illustrious  ancestors-  Certain  it  isj  at  least,  that  this 
successor  Gregory  V,  who  was  a  German,  and. 
who  was  elected  pontif  by  the  order  of  Otho  HI. 
A,  D.  996,  met  with  a  quite  diflFerent  treatment ; 
for  Crescens,  the  Roman  consul,  drove  him  out 
of  the  city,  and  conferred  his  dignity  upon  John 
XV 1.  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Phila- 
OATHus.  This  'revolution  was  not,  ho\yever, 
permanent  in  its  effects,  for  Otho  111.  al^rnir 
«d  by  these  disturbances  at  J^oTne^  niarched  m- 
to  Italy^  A  D.  99&,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  and  casting  into  prison  the  new  pontif, 
whom  the  soldiers,  in  the  first  moment  of  tneir 
fury,  had  maimed  and  abused  in  a  most  barbarous 
manner,  he  reinstated  Gregory  in  his  forftier  ho- 
Hours,  and  placed  him  anew  at  the  head  of  tlie 
<:hurch.  It  was  upon  the  death  of  this  latter  puH- 
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55*  [%v\  Fleury  say«  eleven  months. 

&^  [« j  Among  these  writers  is  the  learned  PfafF,  in  liis 
Tabula  Hynoptica^  6^c.  But  the  Roman  Cathohc  writers, 
whom  Dr  Mosheim  follows  with  good  reason,  do  not  count  a- 
jnong  the  number  of  the  pontifs  that  John  who  governed  the 
church  of  Rome  during  the  space  of  four  months  atter  the  death 
4>f  Boniface  VIL  because  he  was  never  duly  invested,  by  cou- 
secialion,  with  the  papal  di<^ity. 
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c  £  N  T.  tif,  which  happened  soon  after  his  restoratioB^ 
p  A^T  u.^hat  the  same  emperor  raised  to  the  papal  digni^ 
s— % — ^  tv  his  preceptor  and  friend,  the  famous  and  learn- 
ed Gerbhrt,  or  Sylvester  II.  whose  promotioii 
was  attended  with  the  universal  approbation  of 
the  ^oraan  people  [j?]. 
The  influ-  VIII.  Amidst  these  frequent  commotions,  and 
^thorityofCven  amidst  the  repeated  enormities  and  flagitious 
thcpontifg  primes  of  those  who  gave  themselves  out  for 
^iT^  Christ -s  vice-gerents  upon  earth,  the  power  an4 
authority  of  the  Roman  pontifs  increased  imper* 
ceptibly  from  day  to  day  j  such  were  the  effects 
of  that  ignorance  and  superstition  that  reigned 
without  controul  in  these  miserable  times.  Othq 
the  Great  had  indeed  published  a  solemn  edict, 
prohibiting  the  election  of  any  pontif  without  the 
previous  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  emperor; 
which  edict,  as  all  writers  unanimously  agree,  re- 
mained in  force  from  the  time  of  its  publication 
to  the  conclusion  of  this  century.  It  is  also  to 
be  observed,  that  the  same  emperor,  as  likewise 
his  son  and  grandson,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
empire,  maintained  without  interruption,  their 
right  of  supremacy  over  the  city  qf  RoTne^  its  ter- 
ritory, ^nd  its  pontif,  as  may  be  demonstrably 
proved  from  a  multitude  of  examples.  It  is, 
moreover,  equally  certain,  that  the  German, 
Trench,  and  Italian  bishops,  who  were  not  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  their  privileges,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  their  jurisdiction,  were,  during  this  whole 
century,  perpetually  upon  their  guard  against 
pvery  attempt  the  Roman  pontif  might  make  to 

assume 

[jf]  The  history  of  the  Roman  pontifs  of  this  period  is  not 
only  extremely  barren  of  interesting  events,  but  also  obscure, 
and  uncertain  in  many  respects.  In  the  accounts  I  have  here 
given  of  them,  I  have  followed  principally  LuD.  Ant.  Mu- 
jlATORl's  j^nnales  ItaiiiB,  and  the  Conatas  Cbronoiogico  His' 
toricus  de  Romanis  Pomtficibus^  whicli  the  learned  Pafebro* 
CHius  has  prefixed  to  liis  jicta  Sanctorum^  Mensis  Maii, 
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assume  to  himself  alone  a  legislative  authority  in  c  e  n  t. 
the  church.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  p  ^  f  ^  it 
bishops  of  Rome  found  means  of  augmenting  their  '^.  m.  .»> 
influence,  and,  partly  hy  open  violence,  partly  by 
secret  and  fraudulent  stratagems,^  encroached,  not 
only  upon  the  privileges  of  the  bishops,  but  also 
ppon  the  jurisdiction  and  rights  of  kings  and  em- 
perors [jp].  Their  ambitious  attempts  were  se-^ 
conded  and  justified  by  the  scandalous  adulation 
of  certain  mercenary  prelates,  who  exalted  the 
dignity  and  prerogatives  of,  what  they  called,  the 
apostolic  see  in  the  most  pompous  and  extravagant 
terms.  Several  learned  writers  have  observed, 
that  in  this  century  certain  bishops  maintained 
publicly  th^t  the  Roman  pontifs  were  not  only 
bishops  of  Rome ^  but  of  the  whole  world,  an  asser- 
tion which  hitherto  none  had  ventured  to  make 
[a]  ;  and  that  even  among  the  French  clergy  it 
bad  been  affirmed  by  some,  that  the  authority  of  the 
Bishops^  thought  divine  in  its  origin^  was  conveyed  to 
them  by  St  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apostles  \b\ 

IX.  The  adventurous  ambition  of  the  bishops  The WAopt 
of  Rome^  who  left  no  means  unemployed  to  ex-^j^*^jj*^ 
tend  their  jurisdiction,  exhibited    an  example  their  juru. 
which  the  inferior  prelates  followed  with  the  most^^^^^ 
zealous  and  indefatigable  emulation.      SeveraltiTo. 
bishops  and  abbots   had  begun,  even  from  the 
'time  that  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne  sat 
on  the  imperial  throne,  to  enlarge  their  preroga- 
tives, and  had  actually  obtained,  for  their  tenants. 
and  their  possessions,  an  immunity  from  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  counts  and  other  magistrates,  as 
%lso  from  taxes  and  imposts  of  all  kinds.    But  in 
-this  century  they  carried  their  pretensions   still 

farther ; 

[%]  Several  examples  of  these  usurpations  may  be  found 
in  the  Histoire  du  droit  Eccles.  Francois^  torn.  i.  p.  217.  edit. 
fn  8vo. 

[j]  Histoire  Littgraire  de  la  France^  torn.  vi.  p.  98. 

y]  Ibid.  p.  i85. 
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E  NT. farther;  aimed  at  the  civil  jurisdiction  over  the 
p  A  R^  II.  cities  and  territories  in  which  they  exercised  a  sjm- 
ritual  dominion,  and  aspired  after  nothing  less 
than  the  honours  and  authority  of  dukes,  mai'-^ 
quises,  and  counts  ot  the  empire.  Among  the 
principal  circumstances  that  animated  their  zeal 
in  the  pursuit  of  these  dignities,  we  may  reckon 
the  perpetual  and  bittei  contests  concerning  ju* 
risdiction  and  ;ther  matters,  that  re.gned  betwedft 
the  duke  and  counts,  who  were  governors  of 
oties,  and  the  bishops  and  abbots,  who  were 
theii  ghostly  rulers.  The  latter,  therefore,  seizing 
the  favourable  opportunity  tha^  vvas  otlired  them 
by  the  superstition  of  the  times,  used  every  me- 
thod that  might  be  ellectual  to  obtain  that  high 
rank,  that  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  their  am- 
bition. And  the  emperors  and  kings  to  wHom 
they  addressed  their  presumptuous  requests,  ge- 
nerally granted  them,  either  from  a  desire  of  pa- 
cifying the  contentions  and  quarrels  that  arose 
between  civil  and  military  magistrates,  or  from  a 
devout  reverence  for  the  sacred  order,  or  with  a 
view  to  augment  their  own  authority,  and  to  con- 
firm their  dominion  by  the  good  services  of  the 
bishops,  whose  influence  was  very  great  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Such  were  the  diflTerent 
motives  that  engaged  princes  to  enlarge  the  au- 
thority and  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy ;  and  hence 
we  see  from  this  century  downwards  so  many  bi- 
shops and  abbots  invested  with  characters,  em- 
ployments, and  titles  so  foreign  to  their  spiritual 
offices  and  functions,  and  clothed  w^ith  the  ho- 
nours of  dukes,  marquises,  counts,  and  vis- 
counts [c]. 

[f ]  The  learned  Louis  Thomasin,  in  his  book  De  Dis- 
cipUna  Ecclesia  veteri  et  trova,  torn.  iii.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxviii. 
p.  89.  has  collected  a  multitude  01  exkinplcs  to  prove  that  the 
titles  and  prerogatives  of  dukes   aud  counts  were  conferred 

upou 
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I.  Besides  the  reprt)ach  ot  the  grossest  ign^-c  e  n  "f • 
ranee,  which  the  Latin  ckrgy  in  thi^  century  so  |,  ^  ^^  ^ 
justly  deserve  [rf],  they  were  al$o  chargeable,  iii>Jl»-— ^' 
ia  very  heinous  degree,  with  two  othet  odioUs  and  f^""J„ 
enormous  vices,  even  re?/?rwW««^^  and  j/wo;?^,  which  binage  the 
th6  greatest  part  of  the  writers  of  these  unhappy  P[^'^*5i 
times  acknowledge  and  deplore.     As  to  the  first  cia^. 
of  these  vices,  it  was  practised  tod  openly  to  admit 
of  ahy  doubt.     The  priests,  and  what  is  still  more 
surprising,  even  the  sanctimonious  monks,  fell 
Iricttms  to  the  triumphant  chatms  of  the  sex,  and 
to  the  imperious  dominion  of  their  carnal  lusts ; 
and,  entering  into  the  bonds  of  wedlock  or  con- 
cubinage, squandered  away  in  a  most  luxurious 
manner,  with  their  wives  and  mistresses,  the  re- 
venues of  the  church  [e].     The  other  vice  above- 
jnentioned  reigned  with  an  eijual  degree  of  impu- 
clence  and  licentiousness.  Th6  election  of  bishops 
?ind  abbots  was  no  longer  made  according  to  tte 
laws  of  the  church;  but  kings  arid  princes,  or 

their 

upon  certain  prelates  so  early  as  the  ninth  century  ;  nay,  some 
bishops  trice  even  t6  the  eighth  cetitory  the  rise  and  fir^t  be- 
ginnings of  that  •  princely  dominion  which  they  no k' enjoy. 
But  notwithstanding  all  this,  if  I  be  not  entirely  and  grossly 
mistaken,  there  cannot  be  produced  any  evident  and  indis- 
putable example  of  this  princely  dominion,  previous  to  the 
teiith  century. 

[</]  RxTHkRlus,  speaking  of  the  clergy  6f  Vet^ha  in 
his  Jiinerorium,  which  is  published  in  the  Spieiiegium  of 
Dacherius,  tom.  i.  p.  381.  says,  that  he  found  many  among 
them  who  could  not  even  repeat  the.ApostJes  Creed.  His 
words  are,  Sciicitatus  de  fide  illorym^  inveni pluritms  neque 
fpsym  sapere  SythBolumy  qui  fuisse  creditur  jipostolarum. 

\i\  That  this  custom  was  introduced  towards  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century  is  manifest,  from  the  testimony 
of  Ordkricus  ViTALis  and  other  writers,  and  also  from  a 
letter  of  Mantio,  bishop  of  Chalons  in  Champagne^  which 
is  published  by  MacILLON,  irt  his  Analeeta  veterum^  p;  429. 
edit.  nov.  As  to  the  charge  brought  against  the  Italian 
monks  of  their  spending  the  treasures  of  the  church  upon 
their  wives  or  mistresses,  see  Hugo,  De  Monasterii  Farfensit 
destructioney  Uhich  is  published  in  MuRATORl's  Ahtiij.  Itoh 
medii €eviy  tcm.  vi.  ".  278. 
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c  E  N  T,  their  ministers  and  favourites,  either  conferred 
p  ▲  R^T  II.  th^^  ecclesiastical  dignities  upon  their  friends  and 
^     »    "'  creatures,  or  sold  them,  w.thout  shame,  to  the 
highest  bidder  [/].    Hence  it  happened,  that  the 
most  stupid  and  flagitious  wretches  were  frequents 
ly  advanced  to  the  most  importanr  stations  in  the 
church ;  and  that,  upon  several  occasions,  even 
soldiers,  civil  magistrates,  counts,  and  $uch  like 
persons,  were,  by  a  strange  metamorphosis,  con- 
verted into  bishops  and  abbots.     Gregory  VIL 
endeavoured,  in  the  following  century,  to  put  t 
stop  to  these  two  growing  evils, 
nemonk.      XI.   While  the  monastic  orders,  among  the 
**^^*^    Greeks  and  Orientals,  maintained  still  an  exter- 
cimei  to     nal  appearance  of  religion  and  decency,  the  La- 
aoOoDg.    tin  monks,  towards  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  had  so  entirely  lost  sight  of  all  subordi- 
nation and  discipline,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
them  knew  not  even  by  name  the  rule  of  St 
Benedict,  which  they  were  obliged  to  observe. 
A  noble  Frank,  whose  name  was  Ooo,  a  man  as 
learned  and  pious  as  the  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion of  the  times  would  permit,  endeavoured  to 
remedy  this  disorder ;  nor  were  his  attempts  to- 
tally unsuccessftiL     This  zealous  ecclesiastic  be- 
ing created,  in  the  year  927,  abbot  of  Clugni^  in 
the  province   of  Burgundy^  upon  the  death  of 
Berno,  not  only  obliged  the  monks  to  live  in  a 
rigorous  observance  of  their  rules,  but  also  add- 
ed to  their  discipline  a  new  set  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies, which,  notwithstanding  the  air  of  sanc- 
tity that  attended  them,  were,  in  reality,  in- 
significant and  trifling,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 

severe 

[/*]  Many  infamous  and  striking  examples  and  proofs  of 
simoniacal  practice  may  be  found  in  the  work  entitled  GalUs 
Cbrutiana^  torn.  i.  p.  23.  37.  torn.  ii.  p.  173.  179.  Add  to 
this  Abbokis  j^pologeticumy  which  is  publi&bed  r.t  the  end  of 
the  Corex  Canon,  Pitboei^  p.  398.  as  also  Mabillon,  ./frmai, 
Benedict,  torn,  v. 
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severe  and  burthensome  [^].    This  new  rule  ofc  e  n  t. 
discipline  covered  its  author  with  glory,  and,  in  p  ^^  ^  j^^ 
a  short  time,  was  adopted  in  all  the  European ^     y  ■» 
convents;  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  anjcient 
monasteries,  which  had  been  founded  in  France^ 
Germany,  Italy ,  Britain^  and  Spain^  received  the 
rule  of  the  monks  of  Clugni^  to  which  also  the 
convents,  newly  established,  were  subjected  by 
their  founders.     And  thus  it  was,  that  the  Order 
ofClugni  arrived  to  that  high  degree  of  eminence 
and  authority,  opulence  and  dignity,  which  it 
exhibited  to  the  Christian  world  in  the  foDowing 
century  [AJ. 

Xn.  The 

[  i\  S^^  Mabillon  AnnaL  Benedict,  torn.  iii.  p.  386.  and 
Trrf.  ad  Acta  Sanet.  Ord.  Benedict.  Sttc.  v.  p.  26.  See  also  the 
^ta  Sanctor.  Bened,  Saec,  v.  p.  66.  to  which  he  speaks  largely 
ccmcerning  Berno,  the  first  abbot  of  C/ugm\  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  that  order,  and  of  OdO  (p.  122.)  who  gave 
it  a  new  degree  of  perfection.  I'he  learned  H£LTOT,  in  hit 
Hiitoire  dei  Ordres  Re/igieuses^  torn.  ▼•  p.  184.  has  given  a  '« 

complete  and  elegant  history  of  the  order  of  C/ugrtif  and  the 
present  state  of  thnt  famous  monastery  is  described  by  Mar- 
TEKE,  in  his  Voyage  Litter,  de  denux  Benedict,  part  I.  p.  227. 

[^]  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  greatest  part  of  ecclesiastical 
hbtorians  have  not  perceived  the  true  meaning  and  force  of 
the  word  order  in  its  application  to  the  Cistertian  monks,  those 
of  C/ugnif  and  other  convents.  They  imagine  that  this  term 
signifies  a  new  monastic  institution,  as  if  the  Order  ofClugni 
was  a  new  sect  of  monks  never  before  heard  of.  Bat  this  is  a 
great  error,  into  which  they  fall  by  confounding  the  ancient 
meaning  of  that  term  with  the  ^ense  in  which  it  is  used  in 
modem  times.  Th^  word  order^  when  employed  by  the  wri- 
ters of  the  tenth  century,  signified  no  more  at  first  than  a  cer- 
tain  form  or  rule  of  monastic  discipline  ^  but  from  this  primi- 
tire  signification,  another,  and  a  secondary  one,  was  gradually 
deriTed.  So  that  by  the  word  or^/ifr  is  also  understood,  an  asso- 
ciation or  confederacy  of  several  monasteries,  subjected  to  the 
same  rule  of  discipline  under  the  jurisdiction  and  inspection 
of  one  common  chief.  Hence  we  conclude,  that  the  Order  of 
Clttgni  was  not  a  new  sect  of  monks,  such  as  were  the  Cartbu' 
eiauj  Dominician^  and  Franciscan  Orders ;  but  signified  only, 
firtt^  that  new  institution,  or  rule  of  discipline,  which  Odo 
Had  prescribed  to  the  Benedictine  monks,  who  were  settled  at 

Clugni^ 
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CENT.  XII.  The  more  emincfit  Greek  writer^  of  tins 
^-  century  are  easily  numbered ;  among  them  wa» 
s.'^*^.  /Simeon,  high  treasurer  of  Const atitinople,  who, 
Greek  wri>ffQi0  ^g  giviug  a  new  and  more  elegant  style 
to  the  Lives  of  the  saints^  which  ha4  been  origi- 
nally composed  in  a  gross  and  barbarous  1^« 
guage,  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Met^ 
pbrast^  or  Translator  [i].  He  did  not,  however, 
content  himself  with  digestmg,  polishing*  and 
embellishing  the  saintly  chronicle ;  but  went  so 
far  as  to  augmept  it  with  a  multitude  qf  tri- 
fling i&bles  drawn  from  th^  feciimdity  of  his 
own  imagination. 

NicoN,  an  Armenian  monk,  composed  a  trea- 
tise Conr^r«//^f  the  Religion  of  the  Armenians ^  which 
is  not  altogether  contemptible. 

Spme  place  in  this  century  Olympiodorus 
and  Oecumenius  [^],  who  distinguished  them- 
selves by  those  compilations  which  were  known 
by  the  name  of  Catena^  or  Chains^  and  of  which 
we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  more  than  once 
in  the  course  of  this  history.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  certain,  that  these  two  writers  belong  to 
the  tenth  century,  and  they  are  placed  there  only 
by  conjecture. 

It  is  much  more  probable,  that  the  learned 
SuiDAS,  author  of  the  celebrated  Greek  Lexicon^ 
lived  in  the  period  now  before  us. 

Among  the  Arabians,  no  author  acquired  a 
higher  reputation  than  Eutychius,    bishop    of 

Alexandria^ 

ClugHi^  and,  afterwards^  that  prodigiouf  multitude  of  mona- 
steries throughout  Europe^  which  received  the  mle  catablishcd 
at  C/ugm,  and  were  formed  by  association  into  a  sort  of  com- 
munity, of  which  the  abbot  Clugni  was  the  chief. 

[i  ]  See  Leo  Allatius,  De  Symeonum  Scnfitti^  p.  24.— 
Jo.  BoLLANDUS,  Prof,  ad  Acta  Sanctomm  Amvferfi^  sect.  iii. 
p.  6. 

£^]  For  an  account  of  Olcumekius,  see  MoNTFACCoW, 
Bib/iotb,  Corsliniana^  p.  274. 
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Alexandria^  whj^se  Annals^  with  several  othefc  e  n  t. 
productions  of  his  learned  pen,  are  still  extant  [/].       • 

XliL  The  most  cpoiinent  of  the  Latin  writers  JL^^ 
of  this  century  was  Gerberi,  or  Sylvester  II,^*^ 
who  has  already   been  mentioned  with   the  ap-  '^ 
plause  due  to  his  singular  merit.    The  other  wri- 
ters of  this  age  were  far  from  bemg  eminent  in 
any  respect. 

Opo,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  celebrat- 
ed Order  of  Clugniy  left  behind  him  several  pro- 
ductions in  which  the  grossest  superstition  reigns^ 
and  in  which  it  i&  difficult  to  perceive  the  smal- 
lest marks  of  tiue  genius  or  solid  judgment  [ni]. 

The  learned  reader  will  form  a  different  opi- 
nion of  Ratheir,  bishop  of  Verona^  whose  works, 
yet  extant,  give  evident  proofs  of  sagacity  and 
judgment^  and  breathe  throughout  an  ardent  love 
of  virtue  [n^. 

Atto,  bishop  of  Vercelli^  composed  a  treatise 
Depressuris  KulesiastUis^  i.  e.  Concerning  the  Suf- 
ferings and  Grievances  oftbe  Churchy  which  shews 
in  their  true  colours  the  spirit  and  complexion  of 
the  times  \o\. 

DuNSTAN,  the  famous  abbot  of  Glassenbury^ 
and  afterwards  archbi»hop  of  Canterbury^  compos- 
ed in  favour  of  the  monks  a  book,  De  Concordia 
Hfigularum^  i.e.  Concerning  tbe  Harmony  oftbe  Mo^ 
nos tic  Rules  [/>]. 

Elfric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ,  acquired  a 
considerable  reputatipn,  among  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons 

[/]  Sec  Jo.  Albert.  Fabricii  Bihhograpbia  Antiqtmrut^ 
p.  179. — As  also  £us£Bii  Renaudoti  Historia  Patriarch, 
^lexandr.  p.  347^. 

f  iw]  Hirtoire  Litteraire  di  la  France^  torn.  vi.  p.  229. 

[j»3  ^^«  *^i^«  P*  339' 
|o]  id.  ibid,  p   281. 

S3r   [^]  Sec  the  ample  account  that  is  given  of  thii  emU 

»ient  prelate  in   Collikr's  EccUsunftical  History  of  England^ 

^oL  i.  cent.  z.  p.  i8x.  j&j.  184.  1S5.  197.  2q^. 
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c  £  N  T.ons  established  in   Britain^  by  various  produ6^ 

^»  ^  ■>  BuRCHARD,  bishop  of  fVorms^  is  highly  esteemed 
among  the  Canonists  on  account  of  his  celebrated 
Decreta^  which  he  has  divided  into  XX  bookn ; 
though  a  part  of  the  merit  of  this  collection  of 
Canons  is  due  to  Olbert,  with  whose  assistance  it 
was  composed  [r]. 

Odilo,  archbishop  of  Lyons  [i],  was  the  authof 
of  some  insipid  discourses,  and  other  productions^ 
whose  mediocrity  has  almost  simk  them  in  a  to- 
tal oblivion. 

As  to  the  historical  writers  and  annalists  who 
lived  in  this  century,  their  works  and  abiliries 
have  been  already  considered  in  their  proper  place. 

1 

c  H  A  P.  m. 

Concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  cburcb  ib- 

ring  this  century. 

I.  ^  I  'HE  state  of  religion  '  in  this  century  was 

Jj^j?^       i     such  as  might  be  expected  in  times  of 

^"^^^  prevailing  ignorance  and  corruption.     The  most 

important  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  disfigured 

and  perverted  in  the  most  wretched  manner,  and 

such 

9!P  [^]  We  have  a  Grammar  and  a  Dictionary  comfK>sed  by 
this  learned  prelate  \  as  al«o  an  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of 
the  First  Books  of  the  Holy  Scripture^  /I  History  of  the  Cburcb^ 
and  1 80  Sermons.  See  FjLEURT,  Hist.  Ecci.  livre  Iviii.  p. 
384.  edit,  i/f  Bruxeiles. 

[r]  See  the  Cbronicon  Wormatiense  in  Ludwig's  Re/iquia 
Manuscriptorum^  torn.  ii.  p.  /^^.'•^Histoire  Litter,  de  la  France^ 
torn.  vii.  p.  295. 

B^  [/]  Odilo  ^as  abbot  of  Clugni^  and  not  archbishop 
%A  Lyons ^  which  latter  eminent  station  be  obstinately  refused, 
notwithstanding  the  urgent  entreaties  employed  both  by 
pontifs  and  emperors  to  engage  him  to  accept  it.  Sec  FleuRT^ 
Hist.  EccL  livie  lix.  p.  520.  edit,  de  Bruxeiles. 
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such  as  had  preserved,  in  unskilful  hands,  their  c  e  v  t, 
primitive  purity,  were  nevertheless  obscured  with  o  ^'  „ 
a  multitude  ot  vam  opinions  and  idle  tancies,  so 
that  their  intrinsic  excellence  and  lustre  were  little 
attended  to  ;  all  this  will  appear  evident  to  those 
who  look  with  the  smallest  degree  of  attention 
into  the  writers  of  this  age.  .  Both  Greeks  and 
Latiiis  placed  the  essence  and  life  of  religion  in 
the  worship  of  images  and  departed  saints,  in 
searching  after  with  zeal,  and  preserving  with  a 
devout  care  and  veneration,  the  sacred  relics  of 
holy  men  and  women,  and  in  accumulating  riches 
upon  the  priests  and  monks,  whose  opulence  in- 
creased with  the  progress  of  superstition.  Scarcely 
did  any  Chrisrian  dare,  to  approach  the  throne  o^ 
God,  without  rendering  first  the  saints  and  images 
propitious  by  a  solemn,  round  of  expiatory  rites 
and  lustrations.  The  ardour  also  with  which  re- 
lics were  sought,  surpasses  almost  all  credibility  ; 
it  had  seized  all  ranks  and  orders  among  the 
people,  and  was  grown  into  a  sort  of  fanaticism 
and  frenzy  ;  and,  if  the  monks  are  to  be  believed, 
.  the  Supreme  Being  interposed,  in  an  especial  and 
extraordinary  manner,  to  discover  to  doating  old 
wives  arid  bare-lieaded  friars  the  places  where  the 
bones  or  carcases  of  the  saints  lay  dispersed  or  in- 
terred. The  fears  of  purgatory,  of  that  fire  thut 
was  to  destroy  the  remaining  impurities  of  de- 
parted souls,  were  now  carried  to  the  greatest 
height,  and  exceeded  by  far  the  terrifying  appre- 
hensions of  infernal  torments  ;  for  they  hoped  to 
avoid  the  latter  easily,  by  dying  enriclied  with  the 
prayers  of  the  clergy,  or  covered  with  the  merits 
and  mediation  of  the  saints;  while  from  the  pairis 
of  purgatory  they  knew  there  was  no  exemption. 
The  clergy,  therefore,  finding  these  sui)erstitious 
terrors  admirably  adaptejd  to  incrc»isc  iheir  autho- 
rity and  to  promote  their  interest,  used  every  me- 
thod to  augment  them,  and  by  the  most  pathetic 
Vol.  Jl.  E  e  discoursd, 
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c  ^  N  T.  discourse*?,  accompanied  with  monstrous   fables 
p  « ^T  II.  ^^d  fic'titious  miracles,  they  kboured  to  establish 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  ahd  also  to  make  it 
appear  that  they  had  a  mighty  influence  in  that 
formidable  region. 
''^  ***-         IL  The  contests  concermng  predestination  and 
^^v^    gr^ce,  as  also  concerning  the  eucharist,  that  had 
predc^ina-  'agitated  the  chmchin  the  preceding  century,  were 
t^^°Lard*i  in  this  happily  reduced  to  silence.   This  was  ow- 
•upper.      ing  to  the  mutual  tdleraiion  that  was  practised  by 
the  contending  pairties,  who,  as  we  learn  from 
writers  of  undoubted  cr^t;left  it  to  each  other^s 
free  choice  to  retain,  or  to  change  their  former 
opinibns.     Besides,  the  ignoranci^  and  stupidity 
of  this  degenerate  age  were  ill  suited  to  sudh  deep 
inquiries  as  these  contents  demanded  ;  nor  was 
there  almost  any  curiosity  amon^  an  illiterace 
multitude  to  know  the  opinions  of  the   ancient 
doctors  concerning,  these  and  oth^r  knotty  points 
of  theology.     Thus  it  happened,  that  the  follow- 
ers of  AuGusTiN  and  Pelagius  flourished  equalfy 
in  this  century ;  and  that  if  there  were  many  who 
maintained  the  corporal  presence  of  the  body  and 
bl  .>od  of  Christ  in   the  holy   sacrament,  there 
w^re  still  more  who  either  came  to  iib  fixed  deter- 
mination upon  this  point,  or  declared.it  publicly 
as  their  opinion,   that   the   divine  *S*avidur  Ai^as 
really  absent  from  the eucharistical sacrament, and 
was  received  only  by  a  certain  inward  impulse  of 
faith,  and  that  in  a  manner  wholly  spiritual  [/]. 

This 

[rj  It  h  ccitam^  that  the  Latin  doctors  of  this  century  dif- 
fered much  in  their  sentiments  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
ImxIv  aivd  blooi  of  Christ  were  present  in  the  eucharist  \  this 
i^  granted  b^  such  of  the  Roman  Catholic  writers  as  have  been 
iti«Tejiuous  enough  to  sacrifice  the  spirit  of  party  to  the  love  of 
trath.  That  the  doctrine  of  Trafsmhstanruision^  as  it  is  common- 
ly called y  wa^  unknoun  to  the  English  in  this  century,  has 
been  abundantly  proved  from  the  public  Homi/ies^  by  Rapix 
X>r.  ThoYR  \\  in  hi^   History    of  Kngiani,   vol.  1.  p.  463.     It 


'T 
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This  mutual  toleration,  as  it  is  easy  to  conclude  c  e  jw  x 

Part  I. 


•from  what  has  been  ahready  observed,  must  not      ^' 


be  ^tnbuted  either  td  the  wisdom  or  virtue  of  an 
«e,  which  was  almost  totally  destitute  of  both^ 
"Snie  truth  of  the  matter  i«i  that  the  divines  of 
this  century  wanted  both  the  capacity  and  the  in- 
clinalaon  to  attack  or  defend  any  doctrine,  whose 
jrefutation  or  defence  required  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  learning  or  logic, .     , 

111.  That  the  wholjc  Christi^A  world  was  qp- supcrsti- 
Veredvat  this  time,  witb  a  thi^kiand  glo(ftmy  vieil  V°^^5°^^ 
4)f  6upj2r6titiort,  is  evident  fron>  ftjpr^digious  num- a  multitude 
i>cr  of  teatimonies  and  exainples,  w^Tijch  it  is  need- 1"^,^^"*^*°*^ 
.leas  to  mention.    This -Jiomble  cloud,  ^hich^idliionr* 
^Ifthnort  every  ray  of  truth  jfrom  t§]^  eyes  of  the 
joultitude^  furnished  a  favourable  {Opportunity  to 
(the  priests  and  monks  of  propagating  niany  absurd 
iwd  ridiculous  opinionsv  wihich  poritributed  npl;  a 
4ittk  to.  confirm  tJsieir  crediti    A m^^  these  opi- 
Aions^  which  dishonoured  so  fr^tqw^fitly  the  Latin 
-church,  and  produced  from  time  to  time  such  vi- 
olent agitations,  Qone  occ^ioned  such .  a  univer- 
"tel  panic,  nonsuch-dreadful  ;impre33iortS;qf  terror  or 
^smay ,.  a3  a  ©otion  -tibalfc  tiow  prevailed  rof  the  im- 
mediate approach  of  the  day  of  judgment.  This 
notion*  which  took  hi  risei  from  a.vemarkabk 
iiassaigc  in  the  Revdati&ns^  pfiSt  Jown.  [>ii^  and  hfed 

,  ■      .      ,.  lo  I;,   beta 

Is,  however,  to  be  confcsiscd,  (5il  the  other  hdrti,tTi at  this  aD^iifd 
doctrine  "was  abready  adopted  "by  several  'Frcliich-aird'&?rtn'ciu 
divints.  S^  Tor  a  jndiicious  account  oif  the>opiniuns.6f 't)^ 
Saxon  Ehglish  church  cgnoerpinj^.the  eucli9p6tV^er^i4.m)i*s 
EccJfj'tauical History  of  Gremt  Britain,  vol.  i.  cent.  x.  p.  2:^4. 
266. 

Itf'ftt]  The  passage  here  roferrcd  to,  is-  in  the  twentieth 
-chapiter  of  the  Boob  of  RfoelationSy  at  the  2 Ji  qd,  and  4ih 
-verses,:  "  And  he  laid  hold  of  the  dragoii^  «haf  old  i>cq»ciit, 
**  which  16  the  devil  and  Sulnn,  and  bound  Hhn  a  ibouAiiid 
•*  jr#flr/ ;— and  cast  him  into  the  br^ioniless  pit,  land  shut  liim 
**  up,  and  set  a  seal  upon  hiin,  that  he  slinuld  deceive  the  na- 
^  tions  no  more  till  the  thousand  years  should   be  fulhllcd  ; 

Ee2  "*tand 
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c  E  N  T.been  entertained  by  some  doctors  in  the  preceding: 
p  A  f  T  ii.cc'^^^''y>  was  advanced  publicly  by  many  at  this 
*  'V-  '  time,  ahd  spreading  itsdf  \vilh  an  amazing  rapi- 
dity through  the  European  provinces,  it  threw 
them  into  the  deepest  consternation  and  anguish* 
For  they  imagined  that  St  John  had  clear Iv  fore- 
told that  after  a  thousand  yeai^  from  the  birth  of 
Christ,  Satan  was  to  be  let  loose  from  his  pri- 
son, Antichrist  to  come,  and  the  destrucdon 
and  conflagration  of  the  world  to  fbUow  these 
. .  great  and  terrible  tvetita.  Hence  prodigious 
numbers  of  people  abandoned  all  their  civil  con- 
nexions and  their  parental  relations,  and  giving 
over  to  the  churches  6r  monasteries  all  their  lands^ 
treasures^  and  worldly  effects,  repaired  with  th^ 
utmost  precipitation  to  Palestine,  where  they  ima- 
gined that  Christ  would  descend  from  heaven  to 
judge  the  world.  Others  devoted  themselves  by 
a  solemn  and  voluntary  oath  to  the  service  of  the 
chufches,  convents,  and  priesthood,  whose  slaves 
they  became,  in  the  most  rigorous  sense  of  that 
word,  performing  daily  their  heavy  tasks;  and  aU 
this  from  a  notion  that  the  Supreme  judge  would 
diminish  the  severity  of  their  sentence,  and  looV 
upon  them  with  a  more  favourable  and  propitious 
eye,  on  account  of  their  having  made  themselves 
the  slaves  of  his  "ministers.  When  an  'eclipse  of 
the  sun  or  moon  happened  to  be  visible,  the  cities 
were  deserted,  and  their  miserable  inhabitants  fled 
for  refuge  to  follow  caverns,  and  hid  themselves 
among  the  craggy  rocks,  and  under  the  bending 
summits  of  steep  mountains.  The  opulent  at- 
tempted 

<^  and  after  that  he  must  be  loosed  a  little  9eason.^->And  I 
*^  saw  thrones,  and  they  sat  upon  them  y  and  judgment  was  gi« 
**  ven  unto  them  ^  and  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  were  be* 
*'  h^'aded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of  God, 
*'  and  which  had  not  worshipped  the  beast,  neither  hu  imagfj 
**  neither  had  received  his  nmrk.  upon  their  foreheads,  or  in 
**  their  hands  j  and  they  lived  and  reigned  v^ith  Christ  a  thoii- 
*'  sand  vcarf:." 
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tempted  to  bjribe  the  Deity  and  the  saintly  tribe  cent. 

p  A  *  T  ir. 


by  rich  donations  conferred  upon  the  sacerdotal 


and  monastic  ordeh^  who  were  looked  upon  as 
the  immediate  vice-gerents  of  heaven.  In  many 
places,  temples,  palaces,  and  noble  edifices,  both 
public  and  private,  were  suffered  to  decay,  nay, 
were  deliberately  pulled  down,  from  a  notion  that 
they  were  no  longer  of  any  use  since  the  final 
dissolution  of  all  things  was  at  hand.  In  a  word,  no 
language  is  sufficient  to  express  the  confusion  and 
despair  that  tormented  the  minds  of  miserable 
mortals  upon  this  occasion.  This  general  delu- 
sion was,  indeed,  opposed  and  combated  by  the 
discerning  few,  who  endeavoured  to  dispel  these 
groundless  terrors,  and  to  efface  the  notion  from 
which  they  arose,  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
But  their  attempts  were  ineflectual ;  nor  couid 
the  dreadful  apprehensions  of  the  superstitious 
inultitude  be  entirely  removed  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  century.  Then,  when  they  saw  that 
so  much  dreaded  period  had  passed  without  the 
arrival  of  any  great  calamity,  they  began  to  un- 
derstand that  St  JoiiN  had  not  really  foretold 
what  they  so  much  feared  [oi;]. 

IV. 

(tvj  Almost  all  the  donations  that  were  made  to  the  church 
diuring  this  century,  carry  evident  marks  of  this  groundless 
panic  that  had  seized  all  the  European  nations*  as  the  reas  >ns 
of  these  donations  are  generally  <'xpressed  in  the  foilowing 
words :  Affrofiinquante  tnundi  termino^  &c.  i.  e.  The  end  of  the 
world  being  now  at  band^  &c.  Among  the  many  undeniable 
testimonies  that  we  nave  from  ancient  records  of  this  unircrsal 
delusion,  that  was  so  profitable  to  the  sacerdotal  order,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  quotation  of  one  very  remarkable 
passage  in  the  Apoiogeticum  of  Abbo,  abbot  of  Fleury^  adversus 
jtrnulptbum  ^'u  e.  Arkoul  bshop  oiOrleans,  which  apoljgy  is 
published  by  the  learned  Francis  Pithou,  in  the  Codex  Ca- 
monum  EccUsut  Romans,  p.  401.  The  words  of  Abbo  are  as 
follow  :  ^^  De  fine  quoque  mundl  coram  populo  sermonem  in 
£cclesia  Parisiorum  Adolescentulus  audivi,  quod  statim  finito 
snille  annorum  numero  Antichristus  adveniret,et  non  longu  post 
Umj>ore  universale  judicium  succederct :  cui  pixdicationi  ex 

£  e  3  .  £vangeliit 
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C  B  N  T.  IV.  The  number  of  the  saints,  who  were  loiok^ 
Pa?t  11.^^  upon  as  ministers  of  the  kingdom  of  heaveiii^ 
^— >r —  and  whose  patronage  was  estf^jcmed  such  an  un-t 
i^itS^  speakable  blessing,  was  now  multiplied  evei3P 
wherCj,  ^nd  the  celestial  courts  were  filled  with  ncvf 
legions  of  this  species  of  beings,  some  of  which, 
^s  we  have  had  formerly  occasion  to  observe,  ha4 
no  existence  but  in  the  m[iagination  of  their  d&» 
luded  chents  and  worshippers.  This  multiplica- 
tion ot  saints  may  be  e^ily  accounted  for,  whenf 
we  consider  that  superstition,  the  source  of  fear, 
was  grown  to  such  an  enormous  height  in  this  age, 
as  rendered  the  creation  of  new  patrons  necessary 
to  calm  the  anxiety  of  trembling  mortals.  Bc^ 
sides  the  corruption  and  impiety  that  now  reigne^ 
Vi  ith  a  horrid  sway,  and  the  Ucentiousness  and  dis- 
solution that  had  so  generally  infected  all  ranks  and 
orders  of  men,  rendered  the  reputation  of  sancti- 
ty very  easy  to  be  acquired ;  for,  amidst  such  a 
perverse  generation,  it  demanded  no  great  efforts 
of  virtue  to  be  esteemed  holy,  and  this,  no  doubt, 
contributed  to  increase  considerably  the  number 
of  the  celestial  advocates.  All  thosie,  to  whom 
nature  had  given  an  austere compleinon,  a  gloomy 
temper,  or  an  enthusiastic  imagina^tion,  were,  in 
consequence  of  an  advantageous  comparison  with 
the  profligate  multitude,  revered  as  the  favourites 
pf  heaven,  and  as  the  friends  of  God. 

The  Roman  pontif,  who  before  this  period  had 
pretended  to  the  right  of  creating  saints  by  his 
sole  authority,  gave,  in  this  century,  the  first  spe- 
cimen of  this  ghostly  power  ;  for  in  the  preceding 
ages  there  is  no  example  of  his  having  exercised 

this 

EvangcHis,  ac  Apocalypsi,  et  libro  Danielisqua  potui  virtute 
xesiiti.  Dcnique  et  errurem,  qui  de  fine  mundi  inolevit.  Abbas 
meus  beatse  roemoria;  Richardus,  sagaci  animo  propulic,  post* 
quam  literas  ^  Loiharicnsibus  acccpit,  quibus  roe  respondere 
jussit.  Nam  fama  psene  totum  xnundum  impleverat,  quod, 
quando  Annunc'iatio  Dominica  inParascevc  contigisset,  absque 
lillo  Knipulo  finis  sasculi  csset. 
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this  privilege  alone.  1*his  specimen  was  given  c  e  \  t. 
in  the  year  993,  by  John  Xv^»  who,  vv'th  iiHp^^^Tii. 
the  foritiajitiesof  a  solemn  canonization,  enrolled— -v—^ 
Ud\liuc,  bishop  ot  Au^sburgb^  in  the  numtierof 
the  saints,  and  thus  cohi'erred  upon  him  a  title  to 
the  worship  and  veneration  of  Christians  [xj.  vVe 
must  not,  however,  conclude  fironi  hence,  tMut 
after  this  period  the  privilege  of  canonizing  rew 
saints  was  vested  solely  ni  the  Koman  pontifs  •' yj; 
for  there  are  several  examples  iipoa  record^  wliich 
prove  that  not  only  provincial  coiincib,  but  also 
several  of  the  firtit  order  among  the  bishops  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  saints  such  as  they  thought 
"Worthy  of  that  high  dignity,  and  continued  thus 
to  augment  the  cele.^tial  patrons  of  the  church, 
without  ever  consulting  the  Roman  puntif,  until 
the  twelfth  century  [z].  Then  Ajlex^vnder  ill. 
abrogated  the  privilege  of  the  bishops  and  coun- 
cils, and  placed  canonization  in  the  number  of  the 
more  important  acts  of  authority  [^J,  which  the 
sovereign  pontif  alone,  by  a  pecuUar  prerogative, 
was  entitled  to  exercise. 

V.  The  expositors  and  commentators,  who  at- The  mem 
tempted  in  this  century  to  illustrate  and  explain  ^^^^^^ 
the  sacred  writings,  were  too  mean  in  their  abili-ofthUcoH 
ties,  and  too  unsuccessful  in  their  undertakings,  ^^^^"^ 
to  deserve  almost  any  notice  j  for  it  is  extremely 
uncertam,  whether  or  no  the  works  of  Olympi- 
ODORUS  and  Oecumenius  are  to  be  considered  as 
the  productions  of  this  age.     Among  the  Latins  ' 

E  e  4  R^  ;*. 

£y]  Franc.  Pagi  Breviar,  Pontif.  Roman,  torn.  ii.  p.  2^9. 

\jf\  Thi>  a>'>surd  opinion  has  occn  roaiatainrd  ^itS  Wirmh 
bj  Phil.  Bonkanus,  in  his  NumssmaiM  Fontif.  Rumanorum^ 
torn.  i.  p.  41. 

{%\  Sec  Frakc.  Pagi  Breviar.  Pontif.  Roman,  torn,  ii.  p. 
Olfyo.  torn.  iii.  p.  30. — Arm.  imc  la  CH.vphA.LK.  Bi.fvjtb, 
Jhghise^  tora.  x.  p.  105. — MabilU)N«  P raj  at,  adii£c.\i 
Benedict,  p.  53. 

\a'\  These  were  called  tbe  Camsa^  Majfes, 
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•  - 

CENT  Remi,  or  Remigius,  bishop  of  Auxerre^  contin- 
p  A 1^  r  II.  ^^d  ^he  exposition  of  the  holy  scriptures,  which 
<      \t    _'  he  had  begun  in  the  preceding' century;  bxit  his 
work  is  highly  defective  in  various  respects ;  for 
he  takes  very  little  pains  in  explaining  the  literal 
sense  of  the  words,  and  employs  the  whole  force 
of  his  fantastic  genius  in  unfolding  their  {Pretended 
mystical  signification,  which  he  looked  upon  as 
infinitely  more  interesting  than  their  plain  and  li- 
teral  meaning.      Besides,    his    explications  are 
rarely  the  fruit  of  his  own  genius  and  invention, 
but  are  generally   speaking,  mere   compilations 
from  ancient  commentators.     As  to  the  Moral 
observations  of  Quo  upon  the  book  of  Job  [6],  they 
are   transcribed  from  a  work  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  which  bears  the  same  title.     We  mention 
no  more ;  if,  however,  any  are  desirous  of  an  am- 
ple account  of  those  who  were  esteemed  the  prin- 
cipal commentators  in  this   century,  they   will 
find  it  in  a  book  wrote  professedly  upon  this  sub- 
ject by  NoTKERUs  Balbulus.         ■     .       ' 
Theiotc       VI.  The  science  of  theology  was  absolutely 
l^d*i^^  abandoned  in  this  century ;   nor  did  either  the 
in  this  ceo-  Greek  or  Latin  church  furnish  any   writer  who 
':''^^'         attempted    to  explain  in   a  regular  method  the 
doctnnes  of  Christianity.     The  Greeks  were  con- 
tented with  the  Works  of  Damascenes,  and  the 
Latins  with  those  of  Augustin  and  Gregory,  who 
were  now  considered  as  the  greatest  doctors  that 
had  adorned  the  church.     Some  added  to  these 
the  writings  of  venerable  BEDEandRABANUS  Mau- 
Rus.     'J'he  important  science  of  morals  was  still 
more  neglected  than   that  of  theology  in    this 
wretched  age,  and  was  reduced  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  dry  and  insipid  homilies,  and  to  the  lives 
of  the  saints,  which  Simeon   among  the   Greeks, 

and 

[/'j  iloralia  it  Jobum, 
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and  HuBALD,  Odo,  and  Stephen   [c],    among c  e  n  t. 
the  Latins,  had  drawn  up  with  a  seducing  elo-  p  ^  ^  j| 
quence  that  covertd  the  most  impertinent  iSc-*     v'  ■■■*' 
tions.     Such  was  the  miserable  state  of  morals 
and  theology  in  this  century ;  in  which,  as  we 
may  further  observe,  there  did  not  appear  any  de- 
fence of  the  Christian  religion  against  its  professed 
enemies. 

yiL  The  controversies  between  the  Greek  and^^^  ^^^ 
Jjatin  churches,  were  now  carried  on  with  less  trevcmc* 
noise  and  impetuosity  than  in  the  preceding  cen-|'j^^^f^ 
tury,  on  account  of  thp  troubles  and  calamities  of  and  LatiH 
the  times;  yet  they  were  not  entirely  reduced  to^**"*^^"- 
silence  [d\.     The  writers  therefore  who  aftirm, 
that  this  unhappy  schism  was  healed,  and  that  the 
contending  parties  were  really  reconciled  to  each 
bther  for  a  certain  space  of  time,  have  grossly 
mistaken  the  matter  \/]  ;  though  it  be,  indeed, 
true,  that  the  tumults  of  the  times  produced  nyw 
and  then  a  cessation  of  these  contests,  and  occa- 
sioned several  truces,  which  insidiously  concealed 
the  bitterest  enmity,  and  served  often  as  a  cover 
to  the  most  treacherous  designs.     The  Greeks 
were,  moreover,  divided  among  themselves,  and 
disputed  with  great  warmth  concerning  the  law- 
fulness  of  repeated  [/]  marriages,  to  which  vio- 
lent contest  the  cause  of  Leo,  surnamedthe/^Z?i7o- 
sopher^  gave  rise.     This  emperor  having  buried 
successively  three  wives  without  having  had  by 
them  any  male  issue,  espoused  a  fourth,  whose 

name 

[c]  Bishop  of  Liege, 

|//J  Mich.  Leqj/iEk,  Disstrt.  j.  Damascenka  de  procesii- 
one  Spiritus  Sanctis  >cct.  xiii.  p.  12. — Fred.  Spanheim,  Df 
perpetua  dissensione  EccUsite  Oriental*  et  Occidental,  part  IV. 
sect.  vii.  p.  529.  torn.  ii.  opp. 

\i\  Leo  Allatius,  De  perpetua  consensione  Ecclesia  Orient, 
et  Occident,  lib.  ii.  cap.  vii,  viii.  p.  600. 

85^  [/]  Fourth  marriages,  our  author  undoubtedly  means, 
since  second  ar.d  third  nuptials  were  allowed  upon  cettain 
conditions. 
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c  E  N  T.nanie  was  Zoe  Carbinopswa,  and  who  was  bora 
p  A  R^T  II  ^"  ^^^^  obscurity  of  a  mean  condiiion.     As   mar- 
riages repeated  for  the  fourth  time  were  held  to 
be  impure  and  unlawful  by  the   Cre^k  canons, 
Nicolas,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople^  suspend- 
ed the  emperor,  upon  this  occasion,  from  the  com- 
munion of  t^!e  chuich.     Leo,  incensed  ai  this  ri- 
gorous proceeding,  derived   Nicolas  of  the  pa- 
tnarchal  dignity,  and  raised  Euthymius  to  that 
high  office,  who,  though  he   re-admitted  the  em- 
peror to  the  bosom  of  the   church,  yet  opposed 
the  law  which  he  had  resolved  to  enact  vn  oidei  to 
render  fourth  marriages  lawful.     Upon    this  a 
schism  attended  with  the  bitterest   animosities, 
divided  the  clergy,  one  part  of  which  declared  for 
Nicolas,  the  other  for  Euthymius.     Some  time 
after  this,  Leo  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
empire,  by   Alexander,  who   deposed  Euthy- 
mius, and  restored  Nicolas  to  his  emine  nt  rank 
in  the  church.     No  sooner  was  this  warm  patri- 
l^ch  reinstated  in  his  office,  than  he  began  to  load 
the  memory  of  the  late  emperor  with  the  bitterest 
execrations  and  the  most  opprobrious  invectives, 
and  to  maintain  the  unlawfulness  of  fourth  mar- 
riages with  the  utmost  obstinacy.     In  order  to 
appease  these  tumults,  which  portended  number- 
less calamities  to  the  state,  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogenneta,  the  son  of  Leo,  called  together 
an  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  Constantinople  in  the 
year  920,  in  which  fourth  marriages  were  abso- 
lutely prohibited,  and  marriages  for  the  third 
time  were  permitted  on  certain  conditions;  and 
thus  the  public  tranquillity  was  restored  [j]. 

Several  other  contests  of  like  moipent  arose 
among  the  Greeks  during  this  century;  and  they 

seyve 

[^]  These  facts  are  faithfully  collected  from  CebREKUSi 
Leunxlavil'S  De  Jure  Ur^co^Rom,  torn.  i.  p.  104.  from  Lto 
tlie  Grammatian,  Simeok  the  Treasurer,  and  othcjr  writert  of 
the  Bvzantine  history. 
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«erve  to  convince  us  of  the  ignorance  that  pre-C  en  t. 
vailed  among  that  people,  and  of  their  blind  ve-p^jr  u, 
neration  and  zeal  iqr  the  opinions  of  their  an- 
pestors. 


C  H  A  P.    IV, 

Concerning  ^be  rites  and  ceremonies  used  in  tbe 

church  during  this  century. 

J.  TN  order  to  have  some  notion  of  the  load  ofccremenict 
J[  ceremonies  under  which  the  Christian  reii-."*"^*^  **^' 
gk)n  groaned  during  this  superstitious  age,  we 
have  only  to  cast  an  eye  upon  the  acts  of  the  va- 
rious councils  which  were  assembled  in  England 
Germany  J  France^  and  Italy.  The  number  of  ce- 
jremonies  increased  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
saints,  which  multiplied  from  day  to  day;  for 
each  new  saintly  patron  had  appropriated  to  hi« 
iBcrvice  a  new  festival,  a  new  form  of  worship,  a 
new  round  of  religious  rites ; '  and  the  clergy, 
notwithstanding  their  gross  stupidity  in  other 
matters,  discovered,  in  the  creation  of  new  cerc- 
mcuiies,  a  marvellous  fertility  of  invention,  at- 
tended with  the  utmost  dexterity  and  artifice.  It 
is  also  to  be  observed^  that  a  great  part  of  these 
new  rites  derived  their  origin  from  the  various 
errors  which  the  barbarous  nations  had  received 
from  their  ancestors,  and  still  retained,  even  after 
their  conversion  to  Christianity.  The  clergy, 
instead  of  extirpating  these  errors,  either  gave 
them  a  Christian  aspect  by  inventmg  certain  re- 
ligious rites  to  cover  their  deformity,  or  by  ex- 
plaining them  in  a  forced  allegorical  manner;  and 
thus  they  were  perpetuated  in  the  church,  and 
devoutly  transmitted  from  age- to  age.  We  may 
also  attribute  a  considerable  number  of  the  rites 
and  institutions,  that  dishonoured  religion  in  this 

centurv^ 
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c  £  N  T.  century,  to  foolish  notions  both  concerning  the 
Pa^tii  Supreme  Being  and  departed  saints;  for  they 
I  y  >  imagined  that  God  was  like  the  princes  and  great 
ones  of  the  eart'n,  who  are  rendered  propitious  by 
costly  presencs,  and  are  delighted  with  those 
cringing  salutations,  and  other  marks  of  venera- 
tion and  homage,  which  they  receive  from  their 
subjects;  and  they  beLeved  likewise,  that  depart- 
ed pints  were  agreeably  affected  with  the  same 
kind  of  services. 
Feativait.  H.  The  famous  yearly  festival  that  was  cele- 
brated in  remembrance  of  all  departed  souts^  wa? 
instituted  by  the  authority  of  Odilo,  abbot  of 
Clugni^  and  added  to  the  Latin  calendar  towards 
the  conclusion  of  this  century  \b]*  Before  this 
time,  a  custom  had  been  introduced  in  many 
places  of  putting  up  prayers  on  certain  days,  for 
the  souls  that  were  confined  in  purgatory  ;  but 
these  prayers  were  made  by  each  religious  society, 
only  for  its  own  members,  friends,  and  patrons. 
The  pious  zeal  of  Odilo  could  not  be  confined 
within  such  narrow  limits;  and  he  therefore  ex* 
tended  the  benefit  of  these  prayers  to  all  the  souls 
that  laboured  under  the  pains  and  trials  oi purga- 
tory [i].  This  proceeding  of  Odilo  was  owing  to 
the  exhortations  of  a  certain  Sicilian  hermit,  who 
pretended  to  have  learned,  by  an  immediate 
revelation  from  heaven,  that  the  prayers  of  the 
monks  of  Clugni  would  be  effectual  for  the  .  deli- 
verance of  departed  spirits  from  the  expiratory 
flames  of  a  middle  state  [k].    Accordingly  this 

festival 

[A]  In  the  year  998. 

1 1  J  Sec  A1abillon\  J^cta  SS,  On/.  Bened.  Site.  vi.  part  I. 
p.  584.  where  the  reader  will  find  the  Lt/f  of  Odilo ^  with  the 
dec  vc  lie  Issued  forth  for  the  institution  of  this  fe&tival. 

[k]  The  late  pontif  Bekedict  XIV.  was  artful  enough  to 
observe  a  profound  silence  with  respect  to  the  fuperstitious  and 
dishonouraljle  origin  of  this  anniversary  festival,  in  his  treatbe 
De  Fcstis  y.  Christie  MaricCy  et  Sanctorum^  lib.  iii.  cap.  jtxii. 

p,  671. 
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festival  was,  at  first,  celebrated  only  by  the  con^o  e  ^  t. 
^regasion  of  Clugni  }  .\>Mt  having  received  after- p  ^^^  ji^ 
wards  the  approbation  of  one  of  the  Roman  pon-       ^    ■■* 
tifs,  it  was,  by  his  order,  kept  with  'particular 
devotion  in  aU  the  Latin  churches. 

HI.  The  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which, The  office 
before  this  century  had  been  carried  to  a  veryj^^^^^ 
high  degree  of  idolatry^  received  now  new  acces-  M«ry. 
sions  of  solemnity  and  superstition.   Towards  the 
conclusion  of  this  century,  a  custom  was  intro- 
duced among  the  Latins,  of  .celebrating  inasses,  and    '"'      ' 
abstaining  from  flesh,  in  honour  of  the.  blessed 
Virgin,  every  Sabba  h-day.     After  this  was.instL- 
tuted,  what  the  Latins  called  the  lesser  qfficey  in 
honour  of  St  Ma&y,  which  was,  :in.  the  follow- 
ing century^  confirmed,  by  ..Uxban  II.  in  the 
council  oi Clermont.     There  ace  also  to  be  found 
in  this  age  manifest  indications  of  the  institution 
of  the  rosary^  and  crown  of  the  Virgm,  by  which  ^'?^*^^*«* 
her  worshippers  were  to  reckon  the  number  of  ^. 
prayers  that  they  were  to  offer  to  this  new  diviw 
inty  ;  for  though  some  phce  the  invention  of  the 
Rosary  in  the  xiiith  century,  and  attribute  it  to 
St  Dominic,  yet  this  suppositibn  is  made  with- 
out any  foundation  [r].     The  rosary  consists  in 
fifteen  repetitions  of  the  Lord*s  prayer,  ,and  an 
hundred  and  fifty  salutations  of  the  blessed  ^^ir- 
gin  ;  while  the  crown,  according  to  the  different 
opinions  of  the  learned  concerning  the  age  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  consists  in  six  or  seven  repetitions 
of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  six  or  seven  times  ten 
salutations,  or  Ave  Marias. 

JCHAP. 

p.  fyi  I.  torn.  X.  oper.  and  by  his  silence  he  has  plainly  sliewn 
to  the  world  what  he  thought  of  this  absurd  festival.  This  is 
not  the  only  mark  of  prudence  and  cunning  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  that  famous  pontif. 

£/]  This  is  demonstrated  by  Mabillon,  P/vp/I  ad  Acta  SS, 
Ori,  Bened.  Sac.  v.  p.  58. 
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Concerning  the  dMsions  and  beresief  that  trwbled 
the  cburth  during  this  century^ 

^  ^^  ^  !•  np'HE  profi)und  ignorance  and  stiquditj^ 
Pa  AT  11.        J[     that  were  productive  of  SO  many  cvik  in 
/^c\cnt     ^^13  century,  had  at  least  this  advantage  attendiiig 
iierfoies    -thetii,  that  they  contributed  much  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  church,  and  prevented  the  rise  of 
new  sects  and  new  commotiom  of  a  leligioos 
kind.      But,  though  no  new  inventions  were 
broacTied,  the  ancient  errors  still  Tomained.    The 
-Nestorians  and  Mbnophy sites  lived  still  under  the 
Arabian  government,  where^  however,  they  woe 
much  more  rigorously  treated  than  in  former 
times,  and  w^ere  often  persecuted  with  the  utmost 
injustice  and  violence.     But  as  some  of  them  ex- 
celled in  medical  knowledge,  which  was  highly 
•esteemed  among  the  Arabians,  while  others  ren- 
•dered  themselves  acceptable  to  the  great^  by  the 
•dexterous  management  of  their  domestic  afiairsi 
as  overseers  and  stewards,  all  this  contributed  to 
•diminish  the  violence  of  the  storms  that  arose 
against  them  from  time  to  time. 
The  PauH-      II.  The  Manichaeans  or  Paulicians,  whose  er- 
rors have  been  already  pointed  out,  gathered: con- 
siderable strength  in  Thrace  under  the  reign  of 
John  Tzimisces.     A  great  part  of  this  sect  had 
been  transported  into  this  province,  by  the  order 
of  CoNSTANTiNE  CoPRONYMus,    SO  early  as  the 
seventh  century,  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles 
and  tumults  they  had  excited  in  the  east;  but  a 
still  greater  number  of  them  "were  left  behind, 
especially  in  Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries* 
Hence  it  was,  that  Theodore,  h\%ho^  oi  Antioch^ 
from  a  pious  apprehension  of  the  danger  to  which 
his  flock  lay  exposed  from  the  neighbourhood  of 

such 
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'SUch  pernicious  heretics,  engaged  the  emperor,  c  e  n  t. 
by  his  ardent  and  importunate  solicitations,  top^^:^,^^ 
send  a  new  colony  of  these  Manichaeans  from  Sy-  »i"    v    ■  ^ 
ria  to  Pbilippi  \fn\.     From  Thrace  this  restless 
and  turbulent  sect  passed  into  Bulgaria  and  i^cla-- 
vonia,  where  they  resided  under  the  jurisdiction 
t>f  their  own  poniif,  or  patriarch,  until  the  time 
of  the  council  oiBasH^i.  e.  until  the  xvth  ccfituty. 
From  Bulgaria  the  Faulicians  removed  to  Italy ^ 
<md  sprei^ng  themselves  frdm  thence  through 
-the  other  provinces  of  Europe^  they  became  ex-      ,  ' . 
^tiremely  troubiesome  to  the  Roman  pdt>'^  upon 
-many  occasions  [«]. 

liL  In  the  very  last  year  <>f  this  centutyimsiSeTrwibio 
A  certain  tfeacher,  whose  name  was  Leutardj  ^i^^^^^ 
Irrfed  "at  Vertns^  in  the  -diocese  of  Cbalons^  and,  in 
ift  short  tftnte,  'drew  iafter  him  a  considerable  nitrtl- 
bcr  of  disciples.  This  new  dodtor  could  riot  bear 
•iAe  superstitious- worship  of  inifeges;  which  he  is 
isflttd  to  have  opposed' with  the  utmost  vehemence, 
ited  even  to  feive  broke  m  pieces  an  iraagt  of 
Cmiisr,  which  he  found  in  a  church  where  he 
'Went  t<y  perform  his  ■  devotions.  H^,  moreorver, 
"  exclaimed  wifh  the  greatest  warmth  against  pay- 
ing tyth^s- to  the  priests,  and  in  several  other  re- 
^jpects  ^hijwed  that  he  was  no  cordial  friend  to 
the  Isaderdotal  orden  Biit  that  which  shewed 
eridenfly  that  he  was  a  dangerous  fenatic,  was 
•his  afllirmihg  that  in  the  prophecies  of  t'he  Old  Testa- 
ment there  was  a  manifest  mixture  of  truth  and 
&lsehood.  Gebouin,  bishop  of  €balons^  examined  ' 
the  pretenisions  which  this  man  made  to  divine  in- 
spiration, and  exposed  his  extravagance  to  the 
view  of  the  public,  whom  he  had  so  artfully  se- 
duced; 

[m]  Jo.  ZoNARAS  AnnaL  lib .  xvlL  p.  209.  edit.  Paris,  p. 
164.  edit,  Vemet. 

{m\  it  k  eztremelj  probabk,  as  f^e  hiivc  alseady  had  occa- 
sion to  observe,  that  the  remains  of  this  sect  are  still  to  be  found 
in  Bulgturia. 
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CENT  duced  :  upon  which  he  threw  himself  into  a  well, 
p  A  f  T  IT  ^^^  ended  his  days,  as  many  fanatics  have  done 
<  V  >  after  him  [o\.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  thi$  up- 
start doctor  taught  many  other  absurd  notions  be- 
sides those  which  we  have  now  mentioned,  and 
that,  after  his  death,  his  disciples  made  apart  of  the 
sect  that  was  afterwards  known  in  France  under 
the  name  of  the  Albigenses,  and  which  is  said  tn 
have  adopted  the  Manichaean  errors. 
The  Ab-  IV.  There  were  yet  subsisting  some  remains 
^^^^'■'of  the  sect  of  the  Arians  in  several  parts  of  Italj^ 
and  particularly  in  the  territory  of  Padua ;  but 
Ratherius,  bishop  of  Verona^  had  a  still  more  e- 
normous  heresy  to  combat  in  the  system  of  the 
Anthropomorphites,  which  was  revived  in  the 
year  939.  In  the  district  of  Vicenza^  a  consider- 
able number  not  only  of  the  illiterate  multitude, 
but  also  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  fell  into  that  most 
absurd  and  extravagant  notion,  that  the  Deity 
was  clothed  with  a  human  form,  and  seated,  like 
an  earthly  monarch,  upon  a  throne  of  gold,  and 
that  his  angelic  ministers  were  men  arrayed  in 
white  garments,  and  furnished  uith  wings  to 
render  them  more  expeditious  in  executing  their 
sovereign's  orders.  This  monstrous  error  will  ap- 
pear less  astonishing,  when  we  consider  that  the 
stupid  and  illiterate  multitude  had  constantly  be- 
fore their  eyes,  in  all  the  churches,  the  Supreme 
Being  and  his  angels  represented  in  pictures  and 
images  with  the  human  figure. 

The  superstition  of  another  set  of  blinded 
wretches,  mentioned  also  by  Ratherius,  was  yet 
more  unaccountable  and  absurd  than  that  of 
the  Anthropomorphites ;  for  they  imagined  that 
every  Monday,  mass  was  performed  in  heaven  by 
St  Michael  in  the  presence  of  God;  and   hence 

on 

[p]  All  this  is  rcltUd  Hy  Glaber  Radulphus,  His:,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  xi. 
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on  that  day  they  resorted  in  crowds  to  all  the  ^  e  n  t* 


churches  which  were  dedicated  to  that  highly  p 
honoured  saint  [j^  It  is  mord  thaii  probable, 
that  the  avarice  ot  the  priests,  who  officiated  in 
the  church  of  St  Michael,  was  the  real  source  of 
this  extravagant  faticy ;  and  that  iii  this,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  a  rapacious  clergy  took  advan- 
tage of  the  credulity  of  the  people^  and  made 
them  believe  whatever  they  thought  would  con- 
tribute to  augment  the  opvdeface  of  the  church. 

[p]  RaTHERII  E^t.  SynoJiea  in  Dacherii  Spictle^iC  Scripts 
Peter,  torn.  ii.  p.  294*— Sigxbsrtus  Gcmbiae.  Cbronod.  ad  A. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Concerning  the  prosperous  events  which  happened  t§ 
the  church  during  this  century. 

c  E  N  T.I.  JN  the  preceding  century  some  fkint  notions 
p  a^'t  I.  I  of  the  Christian  religion,  some  scattered  rays 
^— TV —  of  that  divine  hght  which  it  administers  to  mor- 
^^^^^  tals  had  been  received-  among  the  Hungariag^ 
ed.  'Danes,  Poles,  and  Russians  ;  but  the  rude  and  si- 

vage  spirit  of  these  nations,  together  with  their  de- 
plorable ignorance  and  their  violent  attachment 
to  the  superstitions  of  their  ancestors,  rendered 
their  total  conversion  to  Christianity  a  work  of 
great  difficulty,  and  which  could  not  be  accom- 
plished all  of  a  sudden.  The  zeal,  however,  with 
which  this  important  work  was  carried  on,  did 
much  honour  to  the  piety  of  the  princes  and  go- 
vernors of  these  unpolished  countries,  who  united 
their  influence  with  the  labours  of  the  learned  men 
whom  thev  had  invited  into  their  dominions,  to 
open  the  eyes  of  their  subjects  upon  the  truth  [/?]. 

In 

[a]  For  an  account  of  the  Poles,  Russians,  and  Hungariansy 
see  RoMUALDi  F/M  tJijIctis  Sunctor.  torn.  ii.  Fcbruar.  p.  113* 
114. 117. 
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In  ^artary  [*],  and  the  adjacent  countries,  the  cent. 
seal  and  d.iligence  of  the  Nestorians  gained  overp^*^*^j^ 
daily  vast  number!^  the  profession  of  Christian       y    >■ 
oity.     It  appears  also  evident,  from  a  multitude 
of  unexceptionable  testimonies,  that  metropolitan 
prelates,  with  a  great  number  of  inferior  bishops 
under  their  jurisdiction,  were  established  at  tins 
time  in  the  provinces  of  Casgar^  Nuacbeta^  Tur^  , 
ikeitarif  Qenda^  and  langut  {c\ ;  from  which  we 
inaj  conclude,  tliat,  in  this  and  the  followjing  cen^ 
tury,  there  was  a  prodigious  number  of  Christians 
in  those  very  countries  which  are  at  present  over- 
run with  mahometanism  and  idolatry.     All  these 
Christians  were  undoubtedly  Nestorians,  and  lived 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  that 
sect,  who  resided  in  Cbaldaa. 

n.  Among  the  European  nations  that  lay  yctj^^j^^ 
l^ovelling  in  their  native  darkness  and  supersti-  ctTtam  na^ 

Ff2  tion  ^'°*»**^.^ 

» tempted  iii 
1^^]  Tartary  is  taken  here  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense  y  vuin. 

ipr  between  thjc  inhabitants  of  fartary^  properly  so  called,  and 
tkc  Calmucs,  Mogok,  and  ^e  inhab(i|^ant9  of  Tangui^  there  is 
«  ffianifest  diflfereace. 

M  Marcus  Pauju.  Venbtus  De  Regionibus  OrUntalibui^ 
lib.  ,1.  cap.  38.  40.  45.  47.  48.  49.  62.  63.  64.  lib.  ii.  cap.  39. 
— EusEB.  Renatjdot  Anciennes  Relationes  des  indet  et  de  la 
Cbine^  p.  420.^-Jos.  Simon.  Asse&ianvi  Blblioib.  Orient.  Va- 
iican^  torn.  itt.  part  11.  p.  502,  &c.  This  successful  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel,  by  the  miivistry  of  the  Ncstori^s,  in  Tarta- 
ry^ China ^  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  is  a  most  important 
event,  and  every  way  worthy  to  employ  the  researches  and  tiie 
pen  of  some  able  wnter,  well  acquainted  with  oriental  history. 
ft  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  that,  if  this  subjoct  be  im- 
portant, it  is  also  ditHcult  on  many  accounts.  It  was  attempc^ 
ted^  however,  notwithstanding  its  diifiotdty,  by  the  most  learned 
Theoph.  Sigifred.  Bayer,  who  had  collected  a  great  quan- 
tity of  materials  relative  to  this  interesting  branch  uf  the  liis- 
tory  of  Christianity,  both  from  the  works  that  have  been  pub- 
liriied  upon  this  subject,  and  &om  manuscripts  that  lie  yet  con- 
cealed in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  But,  unhappily  for  the 
republic  of  letters,  the  death  of  that  excellent  mau  interrupt- 
ed his  labours,  and  prevented  him  from  executing  a  design, 
which  was  worthy  of  his  superior  abilities,  and  his  well  knywn 
seal  for  the  interest!  of  religion. 
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c  E  N  T.tion,  were  the  Sclavonians^  the  Obotriti  [d]^  the 
p  aTi  1-  Venedi  [^],  and  the  PrussiaM,  whose  cdhversioa 
had  been  attempted,  but  vriXk  httle  or  no  suc- 
cesSy  by  certain  missionaries,  from  whose  pie^ 
and  zeal  better  fruits  might  have  been  expected. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  century^ 
Adalbert,  bishop  of  Pr^gue^  had  endeavoured 
to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  fierce  and  savage 
Prussians^  the  salutary  doctrines  .of  the  gospel; 
but  he  perished  in  the  fruitless  attempt,  and  tt* 
ceived,  in  the  year  996,  from  the  murdering 
lance  of  Sigoo,  a  Pagan  priest,  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  [/].  Boleslaus,  king  oi  Poland^  re- 
venged the  death  of  this  pious  apostle  by  enter- 
ing  into  a  bloody  war  with  the  Prussians,  and  he 
obtained  by  the  force  of  penal  laws  and  of  a  vic- 
torious krmy,  what  Adalbert  could  not  effect  by 
exhorration  and  argument  [^].  He  dragooned 
this  savage  people  into  the  Christian  churchy  yet 
besides  this  violent  method  of  conversion,  others 
ti  a  more  gentle  kindwere  certainly  practised  by 
the  attendants  of  Boleslaus,  who  seconded  the 
military  arguments  of  their  prince  by  the  more 
persuasive  influence  of  admonition  and  instruc- 
tion. A  certain  ecclesiastic  of  illustrious  birth, 
whose  name  was  Boniface,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  disciples  of  St  Romuald,  undertook  the  con- 
version of  the  Prussians,  and  was  succeeded  in  this 

pjous 

83^  [^3  f^c  Obotriti  were  a  great  and  powerful  branch 
of  the  Vandals,  whose  kings  resided  in  the  country  of  Meckien- 
hurgh^  and  whose  domination  extended  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic  from  the  river  Bene  in  Pomeromia  to  the  Dutchy  of 
Hohteitt, 

tt^  [e]  The  Venedi  dwelt  upon  the  banks  of  the  Weuseliy 
or  Vistula^  in,  what  is  at  present  called,  the  Palatinate  of  Jf#- 
rienburg. 

[y*]  Seethe  Acta  Sancton  ad d.  xxii.  Aprilis,  p.  174. 

[^3  SoLiCKAC  Hist,  de  Poiogne^  torn.  i.  p,  135. 
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pious  enterprise  by  BruMo  [.i],  who  set  out  fromc  e  n  r. 

AR  1     I. 


Germany  with  a  company  of  c.ghteen  persons,  who  p    *' 


had  entered  with zesdintvi  the  same  laudable  design. 
These  were,  however,  all  barbarously  massacred 
by  the  fierce  and  cruel  Prussiaiis,  and  neithei  the 
vigorous  efforts  of  Boleslaus,  nor  of  the  succeed* 
ing  kmgs  of  Poland^  could  engage  this  rude  and 
indexible  nation  to  abandon  totally  the  idolatry  of 
their  ancestors  [i\. 

III.  Sicily  had  been  groaning  under  the  domi-  ^*  ^^!*- 

i?^i_     o  LI  '^»  driven 

nion  01  the  Saracens  smce  the  ninth  century  ^  no/  out  of  si- 
faad  the  repeated  attempts  of  the  Greeks  an4  1^  ^^^* 
tins  to  dispossess  them  of  that  rich  and  fertile 
country,  been  hitherto  crowned  with  the  desired 
success.  But  in  this  century  the  face  of  aJfairs 
changed  entirely  in  that  island ;  for  in  the  year 
1059,  Robert  Guiscard,  who  hdd  fprmed  a  set; 
tlement  in  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  Norman  colony, 
and  was  afterwards  created  duke  of  Jipulia^  en* 
couraged  by  the  exhortations  of  the  Roman  pon-; 
tif  Nicholas  U.  and  seconded  by  the  assistance 
ci  his  brother  Roger,  attacked  with  the  greatest 
vigour  and  intrepidity  the  Sacacens  in  Sicily  i  nor 
did  this  latter  sheath  the  victorious  sword  before 
he  had  rendered  himself  master  of  that  island,  and 
cleared  it  absolutely  of  its  former  tyrants.  As 
fioon  as  this  great  work  was  accomplished,  which 
was  nb^  before  the  year  1090,  Count  Roger  not 
only  restored  to  its  former  glory  and  lustre  the 

F  f  3  Christian 

t^  [b']  Fleurt  differs  from  Dr  MosHElM  in  bis  account 
4>f  BruftPf  in  two  points.  First  ri<r  maintains,  that  Boniface^ 
and  Bruno  were  one  and  the  same  person,  and  here  he  is  ma* 
nifesrly  in  the  right ;  but  he  maiitains  farther,  that  he  suf- 
fered martyrdom  in  Russia,  in  wnich  he  is  evidently  mistik.n. 
It  is  proper  farther  to  admonish  the  reader  to  distinguish 
carefully  the  Bruno  here  mentioned,  from  a  monk  of  the 
tame  name,  who  founded  the  order  of  the  Carthusians. 

{f  ]  Ant.  Pagi  Critica  in  Baronium^  tom  iv.  ad  -innum 
J008.  p.  97. — Christ.  HARrKN0CH*8  Ecc/aiaukal  Hutorj 
tf  Prussia  J  book  I.  cb.  i.  p.  12. 
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G  £  K  T.  Christian  religion,  which  had  been  almost  totally 

P  ^  ET 


^^  ,  extinguished  under  the  Saracen  yoke,  but  also 


established  bishoprics,  founded  monasteries,  erect* 
ed  magnificent  churches  throughout  that  pro- 
vince, and  bestowed  upon  the  clergy  those'  im* 
mense  revenues  and  those  distinguished  honours 
which  they  still  enjoy  [i].  It  is  in  the  privileges 
conferred  upon  this  valiant  chief,  that  we  find  the  ^ 
origin  of  that  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  re-* 
ligion,  which  is  still  vested  in  the  kings  of  Sicily^ 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  territories,  and 
M'hich  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  mo*  * 
narcby;  for  the  Roman  pontif  Urban  II.  is  said  to 
have  granted,  A.  D.  1097,  by  a  special  diplomat 
to  Roger  and  his  successors,  the  title,  authority^ 
and  prerogatives  of  hereditary  legates  of  the  apo« 
stolic  see.  The  court  of  Rome  affirms,  that  this 
diploma  is  not  authenric :  and  hence  those  warm 
contentions,  about  the  spiritual  supremacy,  that 
have  arisen  even  in  our  times  between  the  bishops 
of  Rtrnie  and  the  kings  of  Sicily,  The  successors 
of  Roger  governed  that  island,  under  the  title  of 
dukes,  until  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  was 
erected  into  a  kingdom  [/]• 
Expedition  IV.  The  Roman  pontifs,  from  the  time  of 
gainst  the  Sylvester  II.  had  been  forming  plans  for  ex- 
Saraceiuin  tending  the  limits  of  the  church  in  Asia^  and  espe- 
p  cstine.  ^jgjjy  fQj.  driving  the  Mahometans  out  of  Pale- 
stine;  but  the  troubles  in  which  Europe  was  so 
long  involved,  prevented  the  execution  of  these 
arduous  designs.  Gregory  VII.  the  most  enter- 
prising and  audacious  pontif  that  ever  sat  in  the 
Apostolic  chair,  animated  and  inflamed  by  the 
repeated  complaints  which  the  Asiatic  Christians 

made 

[k]  Sec  BuRlGNl  Histoire  Generate  de  U  Siciie^  tom.  i.  p. 

386. 

.    [/  ]  Sec  Baronii  Liber  de  Monarcbia  Sicilue^  tom.  xi.  ^/i- 

uai,  as  also  Du  Pin  Traite  de  la  Monarcbie  Skilienne^ 
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made  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Sa^^cens,  resolved  to    '^  h  nt 
undertake  in  person  a  holy  war  for  the  deliver-  p  ^^\^ , 
ance  of  the  church,  and  upwards  of  fifty  thousand 
men  were  already  mustered  to  follow  him  in  this 
bold  expedition  [/»]•     But  his  quarrel  w.th  tiie 
emperor  Henry  IV.  of  which  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  speak  hereafter,  and  other  unforeseen 
occurrences,  obliged  him  to  lay  aside  his  intended 
invasion  of  the  holy  land.  The  project,  however, 
was  renewed,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  cen- 
tury, by  the  enthusiastic  zeal  of  an  inhabitant  of 
Amiens^  who  was  known  by  the  name  of  Peter 
the  Hermit,  and  who  suggested  to  the  Roman 
pontif  Uhban  II.  the  means  of  accomplishing 
what  had  been  unluckily  suspei)ded.     This  fa- 
mous hermit,  in  a  voyage  wiiich  he  had  made 
through  Palestine,  A.  D.  1093,  had  observed  with 
inexpressible  anguish,  the  vexations  and  persecu- 
tions which  the  Christians,  who  visited  the  holy 
places,  suffered  from  the  barbarous  and  tyrannic 
Saracens.     Inflamed  taerefore  with  a  holy  indig- 
nation and  a  fiihous  zeal,  which  he  looked  upon 
as  the  effects  of  a  divine  impulse,  he  implored 
the  succours  of  Symeon,   patriarch  of  Constan- 
iinople,  and  Ukban  II,  but  without  effect.     Far 
from  being  discouraged  by  this,  he  renewed  his 
efforts  with  the  utmost  vigour,  went  through  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  sounding  the  alarm  of  a 
boly  war  against  the  infidel  nations,  and  exhort- 
ing all  Christian  princes  to  draw  the  sword  against 
the  tyrants  of  Palestine  ;  nor  did  he  stop  here  ; 
but  with  a  view  to  engage  the  superstitious  and 
ignorant  multitude  in  bis  cause,  he  carried  about 
with  him  a  letter,  which  he  said  was  written  in 
heaven,  and  addressed  from  ♦tience  to  all  true 
Christians,  to  animate  their  zeal  for  the  deliver- 

F  f  4  ance 

[m]  Gregorii  VII.  Epist,  lib.  ii.  3,10  Harduini  ConcUiis^ 
torn.  vi.  part  I.  p.  1285. 
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CENT,  ance  of  their  brethren,  who  groaned  under  the  ojh 
p  ^r  I.  Passive  burthen  of  a  Mal^o^etan  yoke  [«]• 
>^  -v    ■'     V  When  Urban  II,  saw  the  way  prepared  by 
3rtti^rfthc^^^  exhortations  of  the  hermit*  who  had  put  the 
hs^J  WIT.  spirits  of  the  people  everywhere  in  a  ferment,  and 
had  kindled  in  their  breasts  a  vehement  zeal  for 
that  -holy  carnage  which   the  church  had  been 
meditating  so  long,  he  assembled  a  grand  and 
numerous  council  at  Placentia^  A.  D.  1095,  and 
^  recommended  warmly,  for  the  first  time,  the  sa- 
cred expedition  against  the  infidel  Saracens  \o\ 
This  arduous  enterprize  was  far  from  being  ap- 
proved of  by  the  greates.  part  of  this   numerous 
assembly,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the 
emperor's  legates,  who,  in  their  master's  name,  re- 
presented most  pathetically  how  necessary  it  was 
to  set  limits  to  the  powfer  of  the  victorious  Turks, 
whose  authority  and  dominion  increased  from  day 
*  to  day.     The  pontics  proposal  was,  however,  re- 
hewed  with  the  same  zeal,  and  with  the  desired 
success,    some    time  after    this,  in  the  coun- 
cil assembled  at  Clermont^  where  Urban  was  pre- 
sent. Th^  ponipous  and  pathetic  speech  which  he 
delivered  upon  this  occasion,  made  a  deep  and 
powerful  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  French, 
whose  natural  character  renders  them  much  su- 
perior to  the  Italiaiis  in  encountering  difficulties, 
facing  danger,  and  attenipting  the  execution  of 
the  most  perilous  designs.     So  that  an  innume* 
rable  multitude,  composed  of  all  ranks  and  orders 

in 

[ff]  This  circuxnstflnce  is  tnentioned  by  the  aVbot  DoDE- 
CHINUS,  in  his  Continuat.  Cbronict  Mariam  Scoti  $criptor.  GeT' 
mantcar.  Jo.  Pistoria,  torn.  i.  p.  462.  For  an  account  of 
Peter,  sec  Du  Ykes^iS  Nota  ad  Ann^t  Comnenic  Alexiadem 
f,  70.  edit.  Fenet. 

JG*  lo]  This  council  was  the  most  numerous  of  any  that 
had  been  hitherto  assembled,  and  was,  on  that  account,  held 
in  the  open  fields.  There  were  present  at  it  two  hundred 
bishops,  four  thousand  ecclesiastics,  and  three  hundred  thou- 
sand laymen. 
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in  the  nation,  offered  themselves  as  vohinteers  ino  e  n  t. 

XL 

R  T    K 


this  sacred  expedition  [p].     This  numerous  hostp  ^^ 


was  looked  upon  as  formidable  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, and  equal  to  the  mo3t  glorious  enterprises 
land  exploits,  while,  in  reality,  it  was  no  more 
than  an  unwieldy  body  without  life  and  vigour, 
and  was  weak  and  contemptible  in  every  respect, 
This  will  appear  sufficiently  evident,  when  we 
consider  that  this  army  was  a  motely  assemblage 
of  monks,  prostitutes,  artists,  labourers,  lazy 
tradesmen,  merchants,  boys,  girls,  slaves,  malefac- 
tors, and  profligate  debauchees,  and  that  it  was 
principally  composed  of  the  lowest  dregs  of  the 
multitude,  who  were  animated  solely  by  the  pros- 
pect of  spoil  and  plunder,  and  hoped  to  make 
their  fortunes  by  this  holy  campaign.  Every  one 
will  perceive  how  little  either  discipline,  .counsel, 
or  fortitude  were  to  be  expected  from  such  a  miser- 
able rabble.  This  expedition  w^as  distinguished, 
in  the  French  language,  by  the  name  of  a  croisade, 
and  all  who  embarked  in  it  were  called  croises, 
or  cross-bearers  ;  not  only  because  the  end  of  this 
holy  war  was  to  wrest  the  cross  of  Christ  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  infidels,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  consecrated  cross  of  various  colours,  which 
every  soldier  wore  upon  his  rig^it  shoulder  [q\. 

yi.  In  consequence  of  these  grand  preparations.  The  Wttoir 
eight  hundred  thousand  men,  in  separate  bodies,**^^  *^^ 
and  under  different   commanders,   set    out  for 
Constantinople^  in  the  year  1096  j  that  having  re- 
ceived 

[p]  Theod.  Ruinart.  tfi  Vita  Vrbani  II.  sect,  ccxxv.  p. 
224.  299  240.  272.  274.  282.  296.  torn.  iii.  opp.  Pusthum.^^ 
J.  Mabilloni  ct  Thkod.  RuiNARTi,  Jo.  Harduiki  Con- 
ciiior,  torn.  xi.  part  II.  p.  1726— Baronius  Annal.  EccL 
torn.  xi.  ad  j1.  1095,  n.  xxxii.  p.  648 

[^]  Sec  Adrah.  Bzovius  Coniinuat,  Annal.  Baronii,  torn. 
XV.  ad  A,  14 10.  n,  ix.  p.  322.  edit.  Colon,  L' Enfant  Iliitoire 
iu  ContiUde  Pise^Xom.  ii.  lib.  v.  p.  60. — The  writers  uho  have 
treated  of  this  hnly  war  arc  mentioned  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fadrt- 
^lus,  16  hh.LuM  Evan^efn  loto  crbe  exoricns^  cap.  xxx.  p.  j  iS. 
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CENT,  ceived  there  both  assistance  and  direction  from 
p  A^T  I.  Alexis  Comnenius  the  Grecian  emperor,  they 
might  pursue  their  march  into  Asia.  One  <£ 
the  principal  divisions  of  this  enormous  body  was 
led  on  by  Peter  Xht  Hermit,  the  author  ai^  fo- 
menter  of  the  war,  who  was  girded  with  a  rope, 
and  continued  to  appear  with  all  the  marks  of 
an  austere  solitary.  This  first  division,  in  their 
march  through  Hungary  and  Thrace^  committed 
the  most  flagitious  crimes,  which  so  incensed  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  through  which  they 
passed,  particularly  those  oi  Hungary ^^a^  Turc(h 
mania^  that  they  rose  up  in  arms  and  massacred 
the  greatest  part  of  them.  A  like  iaite  attended 
several  other  divisions  of  the  same  army,  who, 
under  the  conduct  of  weak  and  unskilful  chiefs, 
wandered  about  like  an  undisciplined  band  of 
robbers,  plundering  the  cities  that  lay  in  their 
way,  and  spreading  misery  and  desolation  where* 
ever  they  came.  The  armies,  that  were  headed 
by  illustrious  commanders,  distinguished  by  their 
birth  and  their  military  endowments,  arrived  more 
happily  at  the  capital  of  the  Grecian  empire. 
That  which  was  commanded  by  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon^  duke  of  Lorrain^  who  deserves  a  place 
among  the  greatest  heroes,  whether  of  ancient 
or  modern  times  [t/],  and,  by  his  brother  Bald v^N, 
was  composed  of  eighty  thousand  well  chosen 
troops,  horse  and  foot  [j],  and  directed  its  march 

through 

[r]  The  Benedictine  monks  have  given  an  ample  account 
of  this  magnanimous  chief,  whose  character  was  a  bright  as- 
semblage of  all  Christian,  civil,  and  heroic  virtues,  in  their 
lUstoire  Litteraire  de  la  France^  torn.  viii.  p.  598. 

05*  [/]  The  engaging  and  illustrious  virtues  of  GoDFRET 
had  drawn  from  all  parts  a  prodigious  number  of  volunteers, 
\\'\\o  were  ambitious  to  fight  under  his  standards.  This  enor- 
mous multitude  perplexed,  however,  the  valiant  chief,  who, 
on  that  account,  divided  it  into  several  bodies,  and  finding  in 
Petkr  the  Hermit  the  same  ambitious  and  military  spirit 
that  had  prevailed  in  him  before  his  xttrcat  from  the  world, 
declared  him  tie  general  of  the  first  division,  ivhich  was  de- 
tached 
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through  Germany  and  Hungary.  Another,  which  cent. 
was  headed  by  Raimond,  earl  of  Toulouse^  passed  p  ^  r  t  l 
through  the  Sclavonian  territories.  Robert 
carl  of  Flanders^  Robert  duke  of  Normandy  [/], 
Hugo,  brother  to  Philip  I.  king  of  France,  em- 
barked their  respective  forces  in  a  fleet  which  was 
assembled  at  Brundisi  and  Tarento^  from  whence 
they  were  transported  to  Durazzo,  or  Dyricbium^ 
as  it  was  anciently  called.  These  armies  were 
followed  by  Boemond,  duke  of  Apulia  and  Cala- 
bria, at  the  head  of  a  chosen  and  numerous  body 
of  valiant  Normans. 

VII.  This  army  was  the  greatest,  and,  in  out- 
ward appearance,  the  most  formidable,  that  had 
been  known  in  the  memory  of  man ;  and  though 
before  its  arrival  at  Constantinople,  it  was  diminish- 
ed considerably  by  the  difficulties,  and  oppositions 
it  had  met  with  on  the  way;  yet  such  as  it  was, 
it  made  the  Grecian  emperor  tremble,  and  filled 
his  mind  with  the  most  anxious  and  terrible  ap- 
prehensions of  some  secret  design  against  his  do- 
minions. His  fears,  however,  were  dispelled, 
when  he  saw  these  legions  pass  thestreightsof  Gi2- 
lipolis^  and  direct  their  march  towRTdaBitlfynia,[u.^ 

The 

tached  from  the  rest,  and  ordered  to  inarch  Immediately  to 
Constantinople,  By  this  means,  Godfrey  got  rid  of  the  dregs 
of  that  astonishing  multitude  which  docked  to  his  camp.  Fa- 
ther Maimbourg,  notwithstanding  his  immoderate  zeal  for 
the  holy  war,  and  that  fabulous  turn  which  enables  him  to  re- 
present it  in  the  most  favourable  points  of  view,  acknowledges 
frankly,  that  the  first  divisions  of  this  prodigious  army  com- 
mitted the  most  abominable  enormities  in  the  countries  through 
which  they  passed,  and  that  there  was  no  kind  of  insolence, 
injustice,  impurity,  barbarity,  and  violence  of  which  they  were 
not  guilty.  Nothing  perhaps  in  the  annals  of  history  can  e- 
qual  the  flagitious  deeds  of  this  infernal  rabble.  See  particu- 
larly Maimbourg,  Histoire  des  Croisades,  torn.  i.  livre  i.  p. 
57,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62.  2d  cd.  in  x2mo, 

ffr  [/]  Eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

B^  [1/]  Our  author,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  passes  over  the 
contests  and  jealousies  that  subsisted  between  the  chief  of  the 

«rusade 
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CENT.  The  first  successful  enierprize  [w\  that  was 
p  aTt  I.  formed  against  the  Infidels,  was  the  siege  of  Nice^ 
the  capital  of  Bitbynia^  which  was  taken  in  tbe 
year  1097 ;  from  thence  the  victorious  army  pro- 
ceeded into  Syria^  and  in  the  following  year  sub* 
duedy^«/wrA,  which,  with  its  fertile  territory,  was 
granted,  by  the  assembled  chiefs,  to  Boemond, 
duke  of  Apulia.  Ldessa  fell  next  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors,  and  became  the  property  of  Bald- 
WIN,  brother  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  The  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem^  which,  after  a  siege  of  five 
weeks,  submitted  to  their  arms  in  the  year  1099, 
seemed  to  crown  their  expedition  with  the  desir- 
ed success.  In  this  city  were  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  new  kingdom^  at  the  head  of  which  was 
placed  the  famous  Godfrey,  whom  the  army 
saluted  Yxxa^oi  Jerusalem  with  a  unanimous^  voice. 
But  this  illustrious  hero,  whose  other  eminent 
qualities  were  adorned  with  the  greatest  modesty, 
refused  that  high-  title  [x],  though  he  governed 

Jerusalem 

cnisade  and  the  Grecian  emperor.  The  character  of  the  lat* 
ter  is  differently  painted  by  diffeient  historian*.  The- warm 
defenders- of  the  crusade  represent  him  as  a  most  perfidioui 
f>nnce,  who,  under  the  shew  of  friendship  and  zeal,  aimed  at 
nothing  lebs  than  the  destruction  of  GoDFREY^s  army.  Others 
consider  him  as  a  wise,  prudent  politician,  who,  by  artifice 
and  stratagem,  warded  off  the  danger  he  had  reason  to  appre* 
hend  from  these  formidable  legions  that  passed  through  hisdp« 
minions  ;  and  part  of  which,  particularly  the  army  command- 
ed by  Peter  the  Hermit,  ravaged  his  most  fruitful  territoriei 
in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  and  pillaged  and  plundered 
even  the  suburbs  of  the  capital  of  the  empire.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  that  if  Alexis  cannot  be  vindicated  from  the 
charge  of  perfidy,  the  holy  warriors  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
char>;eable  with  many  acts  of  brutality  and  injustice.  See 
Maimbourg,  Histotre  des  Cro'uades^  livre  i.  et  ii. 

85*  [«;]  Before  the  arrival  of  GODFREY  in  y^j/j,  the  army, 
or  rather  rabble,  commanded  by  Peter  the  Hermit  in  such 
a  ridiculous  manner  as  might  be  expected  from  a  wrong-head- 
ed monk,  was  defeated  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  young  Solimak. 

05*  £*]  All  the  historians,  who  write  concerning  this  holy 
^Tar,  applaud  the  answer  which  GopFREY  returoed  to  tbe  of* 

fee 
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Jerusalem  with  that  valour,  equity,  and  prudence  cent, 

P  A  Jl  T  I. 


that  have  rendered  his  name  immortal.     Having      ^' 


chosen  a  small  army  to  support  him  in  his  new 
dignity,  he  permitted  the  rest  of  the  troops  to  re- 
turn into  Europe.  He  did  not,  however,  enjoy 
long  the  fruits  of  a  victory,  in  which  his  heroic 
valour  had  been  so  gloriously  displayed,  but  died 
about  a  year  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem^  lea- 
ving his  dominions  to  his  brother  Baldwin,  prince 
of  Edessa^  who  assumed  the  title  of  king  without 
the  least  hesitation. 

VUL  If  we  examine  the  motives  that  engaged  The  mo- 
the  Roman  Pontifs,  and   particularly  Urban  II."  *^^^ 
to  kindle  this  holy  war,  which  m  its  progress  andb»^of 
ksue  was  so  detrimental  to  almost  all  the  countries  *^o«n<*  and 
of  Europe,  we  shall  probably  be  persuaded  that  of' ^*"^ 
its  origin  is  to  be  derived  from   the  corrupt  no-  '^  ^^  ^f 
tions  of  religion,  which  prevailed  in  these  barba-  ^*'* 
rous  times.     It  was  thought  inconsistent  with  the 
duty  and  character  of  Christians,  to  suffer  that 
land,  that  was  blessed  with  the  ministry,  distin- 
guished by  the  miracles,  and  consecrated  by  the 
blood  of  the  Saviour  of  men,  to  remain   under 
the  dominion  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies.     It 
was  also  looked  upon  as  a  very  important  branch 
of  true  piety  to  visit  the  holy  places  in  Palestine  ; 
which  pilgrimages,  however,  were  extremely  dan- 
gerous^ while  the  despotic  Saracens  were  in  pos- 
session of  that  country.      Nor  is  it  to  be  denied, 
that  these  motives  of  a  religious  kind  were  accom- 
panied and  rendered  more  effectual  by  an  anxi  )us 
apprehension  of  the  growing  power  of  the  Tui-ks^ 
who  had  already  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Grecian  empire,  and  might  soon  carry  into  Lu^ 

rope, 

ler  tnat  was  made  him  of  a  crown  of  gold,  as  a  mark  of  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  oi  Jerusalem  ;  the  answer  was,  that  .  he 
*'  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  wearing  a  crown  of  go  v    in 
•*  that  city,  where  the  King  of  kings  had  been  crowucu  iMth' 
'*  thorns.**  This  answer  was  sublime  ia  the  eleventh  century. 
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c  £  N  T.  rope^  and  more  particularly  into  J&afyj  their  tic'* 

.  ^'*  ,  torious  arms, 

<  V  !  There  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  several  karned 
men  who  have  accounted  otherwise  for  this  pious, 
or  rather  fanatical,  expedition.  They  imagine  that 
the  Roman  pontifs  recommended  this  sacred 
campaign  with  a  view  to  augment  their  own  au- 
thority, and  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Latin 
emperors  and  princes;  and  that  these  princes 
countenanced  and  encouraged  it  in  hopes  of  get- 
ing  rid,  by  that  means,  of  their  more  powerftd 
and  warlike  vassals,  and  of  becoming  masters  of 
their  lands  and  possessions  [y].  These  conjectures 

however 

[  jf]  Tbe  part  of  this  hypothecs  that  relates  to  the  views  of 
the  Roman  pontifs,  has  been  adopted  as  an  undoubted  truth, 
not  only  by  many  protestant  historians,  but  also  bj  stvtni 
writers  of  the  Roman  communion.  See  BuoBD.  AccoLTOS 
/}/  b^/fB  Sacro  in  infideies^  lib.  i.  p.  i6.— Basnage  SListmrt 
d9S  Egiises  Reform^iy  tom.  L  period  v.  p.  laj.**— VuLTOfT 
Hiilotre  des  Chevaliers  de  Mali  be  ^  tom.  i.  livre  iii.  p.  302. 308* 
ILvre  iv.  p.  428. — Baillet  Hisioire  dei  demeleva  du  Boniface 
VIII.  a^ec  PbUippe  U  Bel,  p.  76. — Hisioire  du  droit  Eedesioi* 
ti^ye  Francois^  tom.  i.  296.  299.  To  sudi,  however,  as  consi- 
der matters  attentively,  this  hypothesis  will  aj^ar  destitute  of 
any  solid  foundation.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Roman  pontic 
could  never  have  either  foreseen,  or  imagined,  that  so  many 
European  princes,  and  such  prodigious  multitudes  of  people, 
would  take  arms  against  the  infidels,  and  march  into  Palestine} 
nor  could  they  be  assured  beforehand,  that  this  expedition 
would  tend  to  the  advancement  of  their  opulence  and  authority. 
For  all  the  accessions  of  influence  and  wealth,  which  the  Roman 
pontifs,  and  the  clergy  in  general  derived  &om  these  holy  wars, 
were  of  a  much  later  date,  than  their  first  origin,  and  were  ac- 
quired by  degrees,  rather  by  lucky  hits,  than  by  deep-laid 
schemes  \  and  this  alone  is  suHicient  to  shew,  that  tbe  bidiops 
of  Rome^  in  forming  the  plan  and  exhorting  to  the  prosecution 
of  these  wars,  had  no  thoughts  of  extending  thereby  the  li- 
mits of  their  authority.  We  may  add  to  this  consideration 
another  of  no  less  weight  in  the  matter  before  us,  and  that  is, 
the  general  opinion  which  prevailed  at  this  time,  both  among 
the 'clergy  and  the  people,  that  the  conquest  of  Palestine  would 
be  finished  in  a  short  time,  in  a  single  campaign  -,  that  the 
Divine  Providence  would  interpose,  in  a  miraculous  manner, 
to  accomplish  the  rub  of  the  infidels  \  and  that,  after  the  taking 

ef 
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however  plausible  in  appearance,  are  still  no  more  c  e  h  t, 
than  conjectures.     The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  p  ^  »  t  r/ 
to  be  this ;  that  the  Roman  pontifij"  and  the  Eu- 
ropean 

of  Jeruia/em,  the  greatest  part  of  the  European  princes  would 
return  home  with  their  troops,  which  last  circumstance  was  by 
no  means  favourable  to  the  views  which  the  pontifs  are  suppo- 
sed to  have  formed  of  increasing  their  opulence  and  extending 
thmr  dominion.  Of  all  the  conjectures  that  have  been  enter- 
tained updn  t!his  subject,  the  most  improbable  and  groundless  is 
that  which  supposes  that  Urban  II.  reicommended,  with  such 
ardour,  dds  expedition  into  Palestine^  with  a  view  to  weaken 
ike  power  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  with  whom  he  had  a  vio- 
lent dispiite  concerning  the  investiture  of  bishops.  Thej  who 
adopt  this  conjecture,  must  be  little  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  these  times  j  or  at  least  they  forget,  that  the  first  amues  that 
marched  into  Palestine  agamst  the  infidels,  were  chiefly  composed 
of  Franks  and  Normans,  jLnd  that  the  Germans,  who  were  the  e- 
nexnies  of  Urban  II«  were,  in  the  beginnings  extremely  averse 
to  tills  sacred  expedition.  Many  other  considerations  might  be 
added  here  to  illustrate  this  matter,  which,  for  the  sake  oi  bre- 
yjty,  I  pass  in  silence. 

That  part,  of  the  hypothesis,  which  relates  to  the  kings  and 
princes  of  Europe^  and  supposes  that  they  countenanced  the  ho- 
ly war  to  get  rid  of  their  powerful  vassals,  is  as  groundless  at 
the  other,  which  we  have  been  now  refuting.     It  is,  indeed,  a- 
dopted  "by  -several  eminent  writers,  such  as  Vertot  (Hist,  de 
Maltbe^  liWe  iii.  p.  309.)  Boui.a1nvillters,  and  others,  who 
pretend  to  a  superior  and  uncommon  insight  into  the  policy  of 
these  remote  ages.      The  reasons,  however,  which  these  great 
men  employ  to  support  their  opinion,  inay  be  all  comprehended 
in  this  single  argument :  vi%.  **  Many  kings,  especially  among 
•*  the  Franks,  became  more  opulent  and  powerful  by  the  num- 
'*  ber  of  their  vassals,  who  lost  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  his 
**  holy  war ;  therefore^  these  princes  not  only  permitted,  but 
**  warmly  countenanced  the  prosecution  of  this  war  from  selfish 
•*  and  ambitious  principles.*'    The  weakness  of  this  conclusion 
must  strike  every  one  at  first  sight.     We  are  wonderfully  prone 
to  attribute  both  to  the  Roman  pontifs,  and  the  princes  of  this 
barbarous  age,  much  more  sagacity  and  cunning  than  they  real- 
ly possessed  \  and  we  deduce  from  the  events,  the  principles  and 
views  of  the  actors,  which  is  a  defective  and  uncertain  manner  of 
reasoning.    With  respect  to  the  Roman  pontifs,  it  appears  inont 
probable  that  their  immense  opulence  and  authority  were  aci|ui- 
red,,  rather  by  their  improving  dexterously  the  opportunities 
that  were  offered  them,  than  by  the  schemes  they  formed  for 
rxteodiog  their  dominion,  or  filling  their  cofTcrs. 
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CENT,  ropean  princes  were  engaged  at  first  in  the  cru^ 
^J^\i,^^des  by  a  principle  of  superstition  only;  but 
<     V     ''  when,  in  process  of  time,  they  kamed  by  experi-^ 
ence,  that  these  holy  -wars  contributed  much  to 
increase  their  opulence  and  to  extend  their  autho- 
rity, by  sacrificing  their  wealthy  and  powerful  ri»* 
vals,  then  new  motives  were  presented  tcencou- 
rage  these  sacred  expeditions  into  Palestine^  and 
ambition  and  avarice  seconded  and  etiforccd  the 
dictates  of  fanaticism  and  superstition, 
iti  unhap-      IX,  Without  determining  any  thing  concem- 
queJ!^  ing  the  justice  or  injustice  [z]  of  these  holy  wars, 

ajBd  the  in-  yf^ 

^^^J^^^  [z]  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  the  'qoettum  concerning  the 
attended  it,  lawfulness  of  the  crusades  \  m  question  which,  when  it  is  coofl* 
dered  with  attention  and  impartialitj,  will  appear  not  only  ex- 
tremely difhculty  but  also  highly  doubtful.  It  is,  however,  pio« 
per  to  inform  the  reader,  that  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cof 
tunes  the  justice  of  this  holy  war  was  called  in  quesdon,  and 
warmly  disputed  among  Christians.  The  Waldentes  and  AI« 
bigenses,  who  were  distinguished  by  the  name  •£  Cathaii,  of 
Puritans,  considered  these  expeditions  into  Paiisim  as  abso- 
lutely unlawful.  The  reasons  they  alleged  were  collected  woi 
combated  by  Francis  Mokkta,  a  Dominican  friar  of  the  thir^ 
tecnth  century,  in  a  book  entitled  Suwtma  contra  CMibaroj  it 
WaldenseSy  lib.  v.  cap.  xiii.  p.  531.  which  was  published  some 
years  ago  at  IRonu  by  RiCHiNi.  But  neither  the  objections  of 
the  Waldenses,  nor  the  answers  of  Monkta,  were « at  all  re- 
markable for  their  weight  and  solidity,  as  will  appear  evidently 
from  the  following  example :  The  former  objectc^i  to  the  holy 
war  the  words  of  St  Paul,  i  Cor.  .x.  32.  Give  none  offence^  net" 
ther  to  the  Jewi  nor  to  the  Geittiles.  Sy  the  Genti/es^  said  they, 
are  to  be  understood  the  Saracens.  And  therefore  the  Euro- 
pean Christians  are  to  abstain  from  making  war  upon  the  Sara- 
cens, lest  they  give  oflfence  to  the  OentUes.  We  shall  g^vc 
Moneta's  answer  to  this  argument  in  his  own  words :  We  read, 
says  he,  Gen.  xii.  7.  that  God  said  unto  /ibrahaniy  Unto  thy  seed 
Viill  I  give  this  land:  Now  we  (Christians  who  dwell  in  En- 
ro/>e)  are  the  seed  of  Abrabam^  as  the  apostle  affirms^ 
Galat.  iii.  29.  Therefore  we  are  heirs  of  the  promise,  and 
the  holy  land  is  given  to  us  by  the  covenant  as  our  lawful 
possession.  From  all  which  it  appears ^  that  it  was  the  du* 
ty  of  civil  and  temt>oral  rulers  to  use  their  most  %ealous  ef 
forts  to  put  us  in  possession  of  the  promised  land ^  while  it  rr, 
at  the  same  time,  incumbent  upon  the  church  and  its  mini'^ 
sters  to  exhort  these  rulers  in  the  most  urgent  manner  to  the 

performance 
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we  may  boldly  affirm,  that  they  were  highly  pre-  cent. 
judicial  both  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  to  the    p^^r  r. 
civil  interests  of  mankind,*  ^nd  that,  in  Europe  ' 
more  especially,  they  were  fruitful  of  innumerable 
evils  and  calamities,  whose  effects  are  yet  perceiv- 
able in  our  times.     The  European  nations  were 
deprived  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  inhabitants  • 
by  these  ill-judged  expeditions ;  immense  sums  of 
money  Were  exported  into  ylsia  for  the  support  of 
the  war ;  and  numbers  of  the  most  powerful  and 
opulent  families  became  cither  extinct,  or  were 

ferformance  of  their  duty,  A  rare  argument  this  truly  /  but  let 
ui  hear  him  out:  "The  church  has  no  design  to  injure  or  slaughtci^ 
the  Saracens,  nor  is  such  the  intention  of  the  Christian  princes  en- 
iged  in  this  war.  Yet  the  blood  of  the  infidels  must  of  necessity 
J  shed,  if  they  make  resistance  and  oppose  the  victorious  arms  of 
the  princes.  The  church  of  God  therefore  is  entirely  innocent  and 
without  reproach  in  this  matter,  and  gives  no  offence  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, because  it  does  no  more,  in  reality,  than  maintain  its  un- 
doubted right."  Such  is  the  subtile  reasoning  of  Monet  a,  on 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  reflections. 

8^  Dr.  MosHEiM  seems  too  modest,  nay  even  timorous  in 
his  manner  of  expressing  himself  concerning  the  justice  of  this 
holy  war,  which  was  so  absurd  in  its  principle,  and  so  abomi- 
nable in  the  odious  circumftances  that  attended  it.  His  respect, 
perhaps,  for  the  Tuetonic  crosses  which  aboimd  in  Germany^ 
and  are  the  marks  of  an  order  which  derives  its  origin  from 
these  fanatical  expeditions  into  Palestine^  may  have  occasioned 
that  ambiguity  and  circumspection  in  his  expressions,  through 
which,  however,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  his  disapprobation  of 
the  crusades.  The  holy  place  profaned  by  the  dominion  of 
infidels,  was  the  apparent  pretext  for  this  fanatical  war. 
What  holy  place?  Jerusalem^  says  the  knights  errant  o{ Palestine* 
But  they  forget  that  Jerusalem  was  a  city,  which  by  the  con- 
duct of  its  inhabitants  and  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  was  be- 
come most  odious  in  the  eye  of  God ;  that  it  was  visibly  loaded 
with  a  divine  malediction,  and  was  the  miserable  theatre  of 
the  most  tremendous  judgments  and  calamities  that  ever  were 
inflicted  upon  any  nation.  Had  the  case  been  otherwise,  we 
know  of  no  right  which  Christianity  gives  its  professors  to  seize 
upon  the  territories  and  invade  the  possessions  of  unbelievers* 
Had  the  Jews  attempted  the  conquest  of  Palestine^  they  would 
have  acted  conformably  with  their  apparent  rights ;  because  it 
WtiS  formerly  their  country ;  and  consistently  also  with  their  rc- 
It^^ious  principles;  because  they  expected  a  Messiah  who  was  to 
hind  the  kings  of  the  Gentiles  in  chains^  and  to  reduce  the  whole 
world  under  the  Jewiih  yoke. 

Vol.  II.  G  g  wwoViv:.^ 
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C  s  N  T.  involved  in  the  deepest  miseries  of  poverty  and 
Part  I.  Want.  It  could  not  well  be  otherwise ;  since  the 
heads  of  the  most  illustrious  houses  either  mort^ 
gaged  or  sold  their  lands  and  possessions  in  order 
to  pay  their  expences  of  the  voyage  \a\ ;  while 
others  imposed  such  intolerable  burthens  upon 
their  vassals  and  tenants,  as  obliged  them  to  aban- 
don their  houses,  and  all  their  domestic  concerns, 
and  to  enlist  themselves,  rather  through  wild  de- 
spair than  religious  zeal,  under  the  sacred  banner 
of  the  cross.  Hence  the  face  of  Europe  was  to- 
tally changed,  and  all  things  thrown  into  the  ut- 
most confusion.  We  pass  in  silence  the  various 
enormities  that  were  occasioned  by  these  crusades, 
the  murders,  rapes,  arid  robberies  of  the  most  in- 
fernal nature,  that  were  every  where  committed 
with  impunity  by  these  holy  soldiers  oS  God  and 
of  Christ,  as  they  were  impiously  called;  nor 
shall  we  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  new  privileges 
and  rights,  to  which  these  wars  gave  rise,  and 
which  were  often  attended  with  the  greatest  in-' 
conveniencies  \b\. 

X.  These 

[a]  We  find  many  memorable  examples  of  this  in  the  an^ 
cient  records.  Robert,  duke  of  Ntyrmandyy  mortgaged  hi; 
dutchy  to  his  brother  Wiluam,  king  of  England^  to  defiray 
the  expences  of  his  voyage  to  Palestine.  See  the  Histor,  Majors 
of  Matthew  Paris,  lib,  i.  p.  24. — Odd,  Vifcount  of  J?<wr- 
gesy  fold  his  territory  to  the  king  of  Erance,  Gallia  Christian, 
Benedictinoruniy  tom.  ii.  p.  45.  oee,  for  many  examples  of  this 
kind,  Car.  du  Fresne,  Adnot.  ad  Joiftville  vitam  Ludovici  S. 
p.  52.  Boulainyhxiers,  Sur  POrigine  et  les  Droits  dt  la  N(h 
blesse  in  Molet'j  Mentoires  de  Litterature  et  de  VHistoire^  torn. 
ix.  part  I.  p.  68.— Jo.  George  Cramer  De  juribus  et  frsro- 
gativis  NobiUtatisy  tom.  i.  p.  81.  409.  From  the  commence- 
ment therefore  of  these  holy  wars,  a  vast  number  of  estates,  be- 
longing to  the  European  nobility,  were  either  mortgaged,  or 
totally  transferred,  some  to  kings  and  princes,  others  to  priests 
and  monks,  and  not  a  few  to  persons  of  a  private  condition, 
who,  by  possessing  considerable  sums  of  ready  money,  were 
enabled  to  make  advantageous  purchases. 

[V\  Such  persons  as  entered  into  these  expeditions,  and  were 
ilistinguished    by   the   badge  of   the  military  crossy  acquiret! 

tlvurcby 
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X.  These  holy  wars  were  not  less  prejudicial  cent* 
to  the  cause  of  rehgion,  and  the  true  interests    p^Vri. 
of  the  Christian  church,  than  they  were  to  the  tern-  v-^^>r\Ji 
poral  concerns  of  m^n.     One  of  their  first  and  '"  ""'*ap- 
most  pernicious  eiiects   was  the  enormous  aug-  considered 
mentation  of  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  '^^^^  **^" 
Roman  pontifs :  they  also  contributed,  in  various  the  state 
ways,   to   enrich   the  churches  and  monasteries  ^f  "'*- 
with  daily  accessions  of  wealth,  and  to  open  new  *^'^°* 
sources  of  opulence  to  all  the  sacerdotal  orders. 
For  they,  who  assumed  the  cross,  disposed  of  their 
possessions  as  if  they  were  at  the  point  of  death, 
and  this  on  account  of  the  emhient  and  innu- 
merable dangers  they  were  to  be  exposed  to  in 
their  passage  to  the  holy  land,  and  the  opposition 
they  were  to  encounter  there  upon  their  arrival 
[c].     They  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  made 
their  wills  before  their  departure,  and  left  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  possessions  to  the  priests  and 
monies,  in  order  to  obtain^  by  these  pious  legaciefs, 
the  favour  and  protection  of  the  Deity  [d].  Many 
examples  of  these  donations  arc  to  be  found  m 
ancient  records.     Such  of  the  holy  soldijers,  as  had 
been  engaged  in  suits  of  law  with  the  priests  oi* 
monks,  renounced  their  pretensions,  and  submis- 
sively gave  up  whatever  it  was  that  ha4  been  the 

thereby  certain  rcmnrkable  rights,  which  were  extremely  pre- 
judicial to  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens.  'Hence  it  happen- 
dcf,  that  when  any  of  these  holy  soldiers  contracted^  any  civil 
obligations,  or  entered  into  conventions  of  sale,  purchase,  or 
any  such  transactions,  they  were  previously  required  to  renounce 
all  fr't'uileges  and  tmm unities^  which  they  had  obtained  or  might 
obtain  in  time  to  come  by  taking  on  the  cross.  See  liE  Boel^f^ 
Mcmo'ircs  Sur  VHisto'ire  d\luxcrre^Appcyid,  torn.  ii.  p.  292. 

IKi"  \_c\  The  translator  has  here  inserted  into  the  text,  the 
note  £/ J  of  ihc  original,  as  it  is  purely  historical,  and  makca 
a  very  interesting  part  of  the  narration. 

L^J  See  Plf.ssis  ILst.  dc  Mcauxj  torn.  ii.  p.  76.  79.  141.— 
Gailta  Christiana,  tom.  ii.  p.  138,  139. — Le  Boevf,  AJemoires 
four  PfJuiolre  d^jiuxrrrc,  tom.  ii.  Append,  p.  31.— Du  Fresne,- 
N^ta  ad  yitam  Lud^'v'ic'i  Sanctiy  p.  52. 
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CENT,  subject  of  debate.  And  others,  who  had  seized^ 
pa'et  I.  upon  any  of  the  possessions  of  the  churches  or 
convents,  or  had  heard  of  any  injury  that  had  been 
committed  against  the  clergy,  by  the  remotest  of 
their  ancestors,  made  the  most  liberal  restitution,' 
both  for  their  own  usurpations  and  tlk)se  of  thdf 
fore&thers,  and  made  ample  satisfaction  for  the 
real  or  pretended  injuries  they  had  committed 
against  the  church  by  rich  and  costly  dona^ 
tions  [e]. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  unhappy  effects  of  these 
holy  expeditions,  considered  with  respect  to  their 
influence  upon  the  state  of  religion,  and  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Christian  church.  For  while  whole 
legions  of  bishops  and  abbots  girded  the  sword 
to  their  thigh,  and  went  as  genends,  volunteers, 
or  chaplains  into  Palestine^  the  priests  and  m<mk5, 
who  had  lived  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  were 
more  or  less  awed  by  their  authority,  threw  off 
all  restraint,  lived  the  most  lawless  and  profligate 
lives,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  all  sorts  of 
licentiousness,  committing  the  most  flagitious  and 
(extravagant  excesses  without  reluctance  or  re- 
morse.* The  monster  superstition,  which  was  al- 
ready grown  to  an  enormous  size,  received  new 
accessions  of  strength  and  influence  by  this  holy 
war,  and  exercised  with  more  vehemence  than 
ever  its  despotic  dominion  over  the  minds  of 
the  Latins.  For  the  crowd  of  saints,  and  tute- 
lary patrons,  whose  number  was  prodigious  be- 
fore this  period,  was  now  augmented  by  fictitious 
saints  of  Greek  and  Syrian  origin  [/],  which  had 

hitherto 

{/]  Du  Fresne,  lib.  c.  p.  53* 

[/]  The  Roman  catholic  historians  acknowledge,  that,  do* 
ring  the  time  of  the  crusades,  many  saints,  unknown  to  the 
Latins  before  that  period,  were  imported  into  Europe  from 
Greece  and  the  eaflern  provinces,  and  were  treated  with  the 
Qtmoil  respedl  and  the  moH  devout  veneration,  Among  these 
new  patronS|  th^re  were  somej  whose  exploits^  and  even  their  ex* 
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Jiitherto  been  unknown  in  Europe j  and  an  incrcdi-  cent. 
ble  quantity  of  relics,  the  greatest  part  of  which  ^^j,^\  l 
were  ridiculous  in  the  highest  degree,  were  im- 
ported into  the  European  churches.  The  armies, 
that  returned  from  ^ia  after  the  taking  of  Jeru^ 
folerti^  brought  with  them  a  vast  number  of  these 
saintly  relics,  which  they  bought  at  a  high  price 
from  the  cunning  Greeks  and  Syrians,  and  which 
they  considered  as  the  noblest  spoils  that  coidd 
crown  their  return  from  the  holy  land.  These 
they  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  clergy  in  the 
phurches  and  monasteries,  or  ordered  them  to  bp 
most  carefully  preserved  in  their  families  from  ge-. 
peration  to  generation  \g\ 

CHAP, 

fstence  were  called  in  question.  Such,  among  opiers,  was  St, 
Catharine,  whom  Baronius  and  Cassanser  represent  as  har 
ying  removed  from  Syria  into  Europe.  See  Baronius,  Ad  Mar» 
tyro!.  Roman,  p.  728. — George  Cass ander  4$Vibo/.  adhymnosEcm 
'clesl£^  p.  278,  279.  opp.  Paris,  16 16.  Foh  It  is,  however,  ex- 
remely  doubtful,  whether  or  no  this  Catharine,  who  is  honour- 
fed  as  the  patroness  of  learned  men,  ever  existed. 
'  (j^l  ^^^  sacred  treasures  of  musty  relics,  which  the  French, 
Germans,  Britons^  and  other  European  nations,  preserved  for- 
merly with  so  much  care,  aiid  ihew  even  in  our  times  with  such 
pious  ostentation,  are  certainly  not  more  ancient  than  these 
Aoly  wars,  but  were  then  purchased  at  a  high  rate  from  the 
preeks  and  Syrians.  These  cunning  traders  in  superstition, 
whose  avarice  and  fraud  were  excessive,  imposed  upon  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  simple  and  ignorant  Latins,  and  often  sold  them 
fictitious  relics.  Richard,  king  of  England^  bought,  in  the 
year  11 91,  from  the  famous  Saladin,  all  the  relics  that  were 
to  be  found  in  Jtrusalemf  as  appears  from  the  teflimony  of 
Mathew  pe  Paris,  Hist^  Major*  p.  138.  who  tells  us  also, 
p.  666.  of  the  same  work,  that  the  Dominicans  brought  from 
Palestine  a  white  stone,  in  which  Jesus  Christ  had  left  the  print 
of  his  feet.  The  Genoese  pretended  to  hav?  received  from  Bali>- 
WiM,  second  king  of  Jerusaleniy  the  very  dish  in  which  the 
paschal  lamb  was  served  up  to  Chriil  and  his  disciples  at  the' 
last  supper;  though  this  famous  dish  excites  the  laughter  of 
even  father  Labbat,  in  his  Fcyages  en  Esfagne  et  en  Jtalie^  tom. 
ii.  p.  63.  For  an  account  of  the  prodigious  quantity  of  re- 
lics, which  S.  Louis  brought  from  Palestine  into  France^  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  life  of  that  prince  composed  by  Join- 
nuE.  and  publifhed  by  Du  Fresne  ;  as  also  to  JPlessis, 
'•  G53  liistmi^ 
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CHAP.     11. 

Concerning  the  calamitous  events  that  happened  to 
the  church  during  this  century. 


T 


HE  greatest  opposition  the  Christians  met 
with,  in  this  century,  was, from  the  Sa- 
ThesuffTr-  tacens  and  Turks.     To  the  latter  the  Christians 
ings  of  the  and  Saracens  were  equally  odious,  and  felt  equally 
dcrthcdo-  the  ratal  consequences  ot  their  mcr^asmg  domi- 
inimon  and  niou.  The  Saracens,  notwithstanding  their  bloody 
pf"hc*Sa^a*  contests  with  thie  Turks,  which  gave  them  con-. 
cent  and      stant  occupatiou,  and  the  vigorous,  though  inef. 
*^-^'        fcctual,  efforts  they  were  continually  making  to 
set  limits  to  the  power  of  that  fierce  nation,  which 
w^as  daily  extending  the  bounds  of  its  empire, 
persfsted  still  in  their  cruelty  towards  their  Chris- 
tian   subjects,    whom   tliey   robbed,    plundered, 
main\ed,  or  murdered  in  the  most  barbarous  man- 
ner, and  loaded  with  all  sorts  of  injuries  and  ca-, 
lamities.      The  Turks,   on  the   other  hand,  not 
only  reduced  the  Saracen  dominion  to  very  narrow 
bounds,  but  al:o  seixc^  upon  the  riclicst  provinces 
of  the  Grecian  empire,  those  fertile  countries  that 
lay  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Luxine  sea,  and  sub- 

JJtito'irc  de  I'FoJlse  Jr  Mcuvry  t^ni.  i.  p.  T20.  nnd  Lancelot, 
J\lcmo'ire5  f  ur  /./  i^'ic.  de  i\'!bbc  dc  St.  Cvj/r,  torn.  ii.  p.  175, 
Christ\>  lir'iKil.crchicf,  Avliich  h  \\<)r;;}.ip)  rd  at  Bcuzar.cm^ 
v::s  bronj:-lit  there  from  the  holv  Irinc!.  Sec  Jo.  [Ar.  Cihf- 
L'-T,  /'/.07;/.'( ,  part  II.  p.  ig8.  :i:uI  Dc  Lh:t^':s  Ch'iSti  Srful- 
tLrtfld't/s,  c.  ix.  p.  5c.  Majiy  other  cxaniplrs  of  this  niiccra- 
ble  ;iip« Tv^lition  iiu.y  \.c  bc'cii  in  Anton.  Matiht.i  jJn.drrti 
\'i:tir':s  .rv',  U>m.  ii.^p.  677. — Jo.  Makillon,  ylnnoL  BnuJ^ 
t  ))n.  vi.  p.  5'2.  .inrl  pnr.c«paiJy  .Chiflet's  Cni::  Hl5tor':ra  dc 
J.lfittis  Chrliti  Scjtdchrcddm'j  c.  i>:,  x.  p.  50.  ;ir.<l  al-o  >(.. 
wiicic  wc  lincl  thtr  following  passage:  **  Sciendum  est,  vi^;cnti, 
inimaj)i  ct  bjrriwa  Turcaruin  pcrsecutidnc  et  cmminciitc  Christi- 
anas i  ;).i^^io^l>  ii:  oriciite  naurragiojodlictn  c  Sacrariii-  ct  per  Chrii^ 
tiai'.n  (luovi.^  iiuKio  locoiidit.i  I'ccki^i.T  pipiora  .  .  .  Hiscc  plarc 
<..^  .ni>  opihvis  ilk'Cli  \.rx  aliis,  Sacra  Ai'-t-iia  qua  vi,  quo  pn*tio, 
j\  dctinciitibus  h.ic  ilJac  extoibCM'nt.'*  *•.». 
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jected  them  to  their  yoke,  while  they  impovc-   cent, 
rished  and  exhausted  the  rest  by  perpetual  incur-    p^J[l^  j^ 
sions,  and  by  the  most  severe  and  unmerciful  ex-  ^^^*y■^-/ 
actions.     The  Greeks  were  not  able  to  oppose 
this   impetuous  torrent  of  prosperous  ambition. 
Their  force  was  weakened  by  intestine  discords, 
and  their  treasures  were  exhausted  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  rendered  them  incapable  of  raising  new 
troops,  or  of  paying  the  armies  they  had  already  in 
their  service. 

II.  The  Saracens  in  Spain  opposed  the  progress  And  in  thf 
of  the  gospel  in  a  different,  yet  still  more  pemi-  proWnca. 
cious,  way.  *  They  used  all  sorts  of  methods  to 
allure  the  Christians  into  the  profession  of  maho- 
metanism ;  alliances  of  marriage,  advantageous 
contracts,  flattering  rewards,  were  employed  to 
^duce  them  with  too  much  success  j  for  great 
numbers  fell  into  these  fatal  snares,  and  aposta- 
tized from  the  truth  [b'].  And  these  allurements' 
would  have,  undoubtedly^ ,  still  continued  to  se- 
duce multitudes  of  Cbrisl^ans  from  the  bosom  of 
the  church,  had  not  the  faceof  aflfairs  been  changed 
in  Spain  by  the  victorious  arms  of  the  kings  of 
Arragon  and  Castile^  and  more  especially  Ferdi- 
nand I,  for  these  princes,  whose  zeal  for  Chris- 
tianity was  equal  to  their  military  courage,  de- 
feated the  Saracens  in  several  battles,  and  deprived 
them  of  a  great  part  of  their  territories  and  pos- 
sessions [j]. 

The  number  of  those  among  the  Danes,  Hun-         ^ 
garians,  and  other  European  nations,  who  re- 
tained their  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  idolatrous 

\y\  Jo.  Henr.  Hottingeri  Histor,  EccUstast*  Sac.  xi.  §  ii. 
p.  452.  Michael  Geddes's  History  of  the  exfulsion  of  the 
jiforucoes  out  of  Spain,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Miscellaneous 
7['racts  of  that  Author,  torn.  i.  p.  104. 

'  CO  ^^^  ^^  account  of  these  wars  between  the  first  Christian 
kings  ol^Sfain  and  the  Mahometans  or  Moors,  see  the  Spanish 
|ibtories  of  Jo«  Mariana  and  Jo.  Ferrera. 
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CENT-  religion  of  their  ancestors,  was  as  yet  very  consi* 
PaVtI.  derable;  and  they  persecuted,  with  the  utmost 
cruelty,  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  also  such 
of  their  fellow  citizens  as  had  embraced  the  gos- 
pel. To  put  a  stop  to  this  barbarous  persecution. 
Christian  princes  exerted  their  zeal  in  a  terrible 
manner,  proclaiming  capital  punishment  against 
all  who  persisted  in  the  worship  of  the  Pagan  dei- 
ties. This  dreadful  severity  contributed  much 
more  towards  the  extirpation  of  paganism,  than 
the  exhortations  and  instructions  of  ignorant  mis- 
sionaries, who  were  unacquainted  with  the  true 
nature  of  the  gospel,  and  dishonoured  its  pure  and 
holy  doctrines  by  their  licentious  lives,  and  their 
superstitious  practices. 

The  Prussians,  Lithuanians,  Sclavonians,  Obo- 
triti,  and  several  other  nations,  who  dwelt  in  the 
lower  parts  of  Germany ^  and  lay  still  groveling  in 
the  darkness  of  paganism,  continued  to  vex  the 
Christians,  who  lived  in  their  neighbourhood,  by 
perpetual  acts  of  hostility  and  violence,  by  fre- 
quent incursions  into  their  territories,  and  by  put- 
ting numbers  of  them  to  death  in  the  most  inhu- 
man manner  [k]. 

[/•]  Helmoldi  Chron.  Slavorum^  lib.  i.  cap.  xvi.  p.  52.-— 
Apam.  Jjremcns,  Hutor.  lib.  ii.  cap,  xxvii. 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  R     L 

Concerning  the  state  of  letters  and  philosapby  during 

this  century 

J.  TPHE   declining  condition  of  the  Grecian  cent. 
X     empire  was  fatal  to  the  progress  of  letters   p^"j  i. 
and  philosophy.     Its  glory  and  power  diminished  ^^>rKj 
from  day  to  day  under  the  insults  and  usurpations  ^ita«*ing 
of  the  Turks  and  Saracens;  and  while  the  empire  among  the 
suffered  by  these  attacks  from  without,   it  was  ^^**^- 
consumed  gradually  by  the  internal  pestilence  of 
civil  discord,  by  frequent  seditions  and  conspira- 
pies,  and  by  those  violent  revolutions  which  shook 
from  time  to  time  the  imperial  throne,  and  were 
attended  with  the  sudden  fall  and  elevation  of 
those  that  held  the  reins  of  government  [a].     So 
many  foreign  invasions,  so  mapy  internal  troubles, 
so  many  emperors  dethroned,  deprived  the  poli- 
tical body  of  its  strength  and  consistence,  broke 
in  upon  the  public  order,  rendered  all  things  pre- 
carious, and  dejecting  the  spirts  of  the  nation, 
damped  the  fire  of  genius,  and  discouraged  the 
efforts  of  literary  ambition.     There  were,  how- 
ever,  some  emperol's,  such  as  Alexius  Comne- 
Nus,  who  seemed  to  cherish  and  encourage  the 
drooping  sciences,  and  whose  zeal  was  seconded 
by  several  prelates,  who  were  willing  to  lend  a 

€5*  [a]  The  sentence  which  begins  with  the  words  so  many 
foreign,  and  ends  with  the  words  literary  ambition,  is  added  by 
the  tranilator  to  render  the  connexion  with  what  follows  more 
Evident.     . 
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supporting  hand  to  the  cause  of  letters.  The  con*. 
troversies  also  that  subsisted  between  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  obliged  the  former,  amidst  all  their 
disadvantages,  to'  a  certain  degree  of  application  to 
study,  and  prevented  them  from  abandoning  en- 
tirely the  culture  of  the  sciences.  And  hence  it 
is,  that  we  find  among  the  Greeks  of  this  century 
some  writers,  at  least,  who  have  deserved  well  of 
the  republic  of  letters. 

II.  We  pass  in  silence  the  poets,  rhetoricians, 
and  philologists  of  this  century,  who  were  neithei* 
highly  eminent,  nor  absolutely  contemptible. 
Among  the  writers  of  history,  Leo  the  gram- 
marian,  John  Scylizes,  Cedrenus,  and  a  few 
others  deserve  to  be  mentioned  with  a  (jertain  del 
gree  of  approbation;  notwithstanding 'the  parti- 
ality with  whicl^  they  are  chargeable,  and  the  zeal 
they  discover  for  many  of  the  fabulous  records  of 
their  nation.  But  the  greatest  ornament  of  the 
republic  of*  letters  at  this  time,  was  Michael 
PsELLus,  a  m^n  illustrious  in  every  respect,  and 
deeply  versed  In  all  the  various  kinds  of  eruditioq 
that  were  known  in  this  age.  This  great  man 
recommended  warmly  to  his  countrymen  the  study 
of  philosophy,  and  particularly  "the  system  of 
Aristotle,  which  he  embellished  and  illustrated 
in  several  learned  and  ingenious  prod.uctions  [A], 
If  we  turn  our  eves  towards  the  Arabians,  we  shall 
find  that  they  still  retained  a  Iiigh  degree  of  zeal 
for  the  culture  of  the  sciences ;  as  appears  evident- 
ly frorii  the  number  of  physicians,  mathematicians, 
{ind  astronomers,  who  flourished  among  them  in 
this  century  [^]. 

III.  The  arts  and  sciences  seemed,  in  some 
measure,  to  revive  in  the  west,  among  the  clergy, 

[b']  Leo  Allatius,  Diatriba  Dc  PseU'tSy  p-  14*  edit.  Fch 
hricti, 

[f]  Elmacini  Hlitoria  Saracen,  p.  28 1. — Jo.  Henr.  Hot^ 
ti>:g£iu  Histor,  Ecchs,  Sac,  xi.  p.  449. 
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at  least,  and  the  monastic  orders;  they  were  not  cent. 
indeed  cultivated  by  any  other  set  of  men,  and  paet.  it. 
the  nobility,  if  we  except  such  of  them  as  were 
designed  to  fill  certain  ecclesiastical  dignities,  or 
had  voluntarily  devoted  themselves  to  a  religious 
solitude,  treated  all  sorts  of  learning  and  erudi- 
tion with  indifference  and  contempt.  The  schools 
of  learning  flourished  in  several  parts  of  Italy 
about  the  year  1050 ;  and  of  the  Italian  doctors, 
who  acquired  a  name  by  their  writings  or  their 
academical  lessons,  several  removed  afterwards 
into  France^  and  particularly  into  Normandy,  where 
they  instructed  the  youth,  who  had  consecrated 
themselves  to  the  service  of  the  church  [d].  The 
French  also,  though  they  acknowledge  their  obli- 
gations to  the  learned  Italians  who  settled  in  their 
provinces,  yet  give  us,  at  the  same  time,  a  con- 
siderable list  of  their  own  countrymen,  who, 
without  any  foreign  succours,  cultivated  the  sci- 
encies,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  advance- 
ment of  letters  in  this  century ;  they  mention  Ulso 
several  schools  erected  in  different  parts  of  that 
kingdpm,  which  were  in  the  highest  reputation,  both 
on  account  of  the  fame  of  their  masters,  and  the 
multitude  of  disciples  that  resorted  to  them  [e]. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  certain  beyond  all  contradic- 
tion, that  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  were  culti- 
vated in  France,  which  abounded  with  learned 
men,  while  the  greatest  part  of  Italy  lay  as  yet 
covered  with  a  thick  cloud  of  ignorance  and  dark- 
ness. For  Robert,  king  of  France,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Hugh  Capet,  disciple   of  the  famous 

r^/]  See  MvRATORi  AntiquitaUs  JtaU  tnedli  £viy  torn.  ili.  p. 
87 1. — GiANNONE,  Hlsto'tre  de  Naples^  torn.  ii.  p.  148. 

[^]  Il'tsto'ire  Lttteraire  de  la  Lrance^  torn.  vii.  at  the  Jntroduc* 
t'toii. — Du  BouLAY,  Hist*  Acadetiu  Parts,  torn.  i.  p.  355,— L» 
BoEUF,  Diss,  sur  VEtat  des  Sciences  en  France  depuis  la  tnort  du 
Roi  Roherfy  which  is  published  among  his  Dissertations  sur 
VHisiohc  J^uhtiasttque  et  Civile  de  Paris*  torn.  ii.  part  I. 

Cerbert, 
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CENT.  Gerbert,  afterwards  Sylvester  II.  and  the 
Part  II.  great  protector  of  the  sciences,*  and  friend  of  the 
leained,  reigned  so  early  as  the  ye^  103 x  [/], 
and  exerted  upon  all  occasions  the  most  ardent 
xeal  for  the  restoration  of  letters ;  nor  were^  his 
generous  efforts  without  success  [g  ].  The  pro- 
vinces of  Sicily^  Apulia^  Calabria^  and  other  south- 
cm  parts  of  /taly^  were  indebted,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  sciences  among  them,  to  the  Nor- 
mans, who  became  their  masters,  and  who  brought 
with  them  from  France  the  knowledge  of  letters 
to  a  people  that  ^at  benighted  in  the  darkest  ig- 
norance. To  the  Normans  also  was  due  the  re- 
storation of  letters  in  England.  William  the 
Conqueror,  a  prince  of  uncommon  sagacity  and 
genius,  and  the  great  Maecenas  of  his  time,  upon 
his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Englan4  ip  the  yeai; 
1066,'engaged,  ^y  the  most  alluring  solicitations, 
a  considerable  number  pf  learned  men  from  iVbr- 
rnandy^  and  other  countries,  to  settle  in  his  new 
dominions,  and  exerted  his  most  zealous  endea- 
vours to  dispel  that  savage  ignorance,  that  is  al- 
w  ays  a  source  of  innumerable  evils  \b\  The  re- 
ception of  Christianity  had  polished  and  civilized, 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  the  rugged  minds  of 
the  valiant  Normans ;  for  those  fierce  warriors, 
^'ho,  under  the  darkness  of  paganism,  had  mani- 
fested the  utmost  aversion  to  all  branches  of  know- 
ledge and  every  kind  of  instruction,  distinguished 
themselves,  after  their  conversion,  by  their  ardent 

0^  [/]  Robert  died  in  the  year  1031,  after  a  reign  of  thirty- 
five  years. 

\jg\  Daniel,  Kistoire  dt  la  France^  torn.  iii.  p.  58. — Du 
BouLAY,  Iltst,  Academ,  Parts,  torn.  i.  p.  636.  et  fa/Jim, 

\Jj~]  See  Hht,  Litter,  de  la  France^  tom.viii.  p.  171. — "  The 
English,"  says  Matthew  Paris,  **  were  so  illiterate  and  ignorant 
before  the  time  of  Wiixiam  the  Conqueror,  tliat  a  man  who  un- 
derstood the  principles  of  Grammar,  was  universally  looked 
upon  as  a  prodigy  of  learning. 

application 
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application  to  the  study  of  religion  and  the  pur-   cent. 
suit  of  learning.  p^^"  h. 

IV.  This  vehement  desire  of  knowledge,  that  v^^'-ntn^ 
increased  from  day  to  day,  and  became,  at  length,  p^^cd  Ui^ 
the  predominant  passion  of  the  politest  European  fcvcrai 
nations,  produced  many  happy  effects.  To  it,  *^^**^^ 
more  particularly,  we  must  attribute  the  consi- 
derable number  of  public  schools  that  were  opened 
in  various  places,  and  the  choice  of  more  able 
and  eminent  masters,  than  those  who  had  formerly 
presided  in  the  seminaries  of  learning.  Towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  age,  there  were 
no  schools  in  Europe  but  those  which  belonged  to 
monasteries,  or  episcopal  residences,  nor  were 
there  any  other  masters,  except  the  Benedictine 
tnonks,  to  instruct  the  youth  in  the  principles  of 
sacred  and  profane  erudition.  But,  not  long  after 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  the  face  of 
things  was  totally  changed,  and  that  in  a  manner 
the  most  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  letters.  In 
many  cities  of  France  and  Italy^  learned  men, 
both  among  the  clergy  and  laity,  undertook  the 
Weighty  and  important  charge  of  instructing  the 
youth,  and  succeeded  much  better  in  this  worthy 
undertaking  than  the  monks  had  done,  not  only 
by  comprehending  in  their  course  of  instruction 
more  branches  of  knowledge  than  the  monastic 
doctors  were  acquainted  with,  but  also  by  teach- 
ing in  a  better  method,  and  with  more  perspi- 
cuity and  success,  many  of  the  same  branches  of 
science,  which  the  others  had  taught  before 
them.  The  most  eminent  of  these  new  masters 
were  such  as  had  either  travelled  into  Spain  with 
a  view  to  study  in  the  schools  of  the  Saracens 
(which  was  extremely  customary  in  this  age  a- 
mong  those  that  were  ambitious  of  a  distinguish- 
ed reputation  for  wisdom  and  knowledge),  or  had 
improved  their  stock  of  erudition  and  philo- 
sophy by  a  diligent  and  attentive  perusal  of  the 

writings 
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CENT,  writings  of  the  Arabians^  of  which  a  great  num«* 
paet!'ii.  ber  were  translated  into  Latin.  For  with  these 
^''^^>rsj  foreign  succours  they  were  enabled  to  teach  phi- 
losophy, mathematics,  physic,  astronomy,  and  the 
other  sciences  that  are  connected  with  them,  in 
a  much  more  learned  and  solid  manner  than  the 
monks,  or  such  as  had  received  their  education 
from  them  alone.  The  school  of  Salemum^  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples^  was  renowned  above  all 
others  for  the  study  of  physic  in  this  century,  and 
vast  numbers  crowded  thither  from  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  Europe  to  receive  instruction  in  the  art 
of  healing :  but  the  medical  precepts  which  ren- 
dered the  doctors  of  Salemum  so  famous,  were  all 
derived  from  the  writings  of  the  Arabians,  or  from 
the  schools  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain  and  Africa 
[1].  It  was  also  from  the  schools  and  writings 
of  the  Arabian  sages,  that  the  absurd  and 
puerile  tricks  of  divination,  and  the  custom  of 
foretelling  future  events  from  the  position  of  the 
stars,  the  features  of  the  face,  and  the  lines  of 
the  hand,  derived  their  origin.  These  ridiculous 
practices^  proceeding  from  so  respectable  a 
source,  and  moreover  adapted  to  satisfy  the  idle 
curiosity  of  impatient  mortals,  were  carried  on 
in  all  the  European  nations;  and  in  process  of  time 
the  pretended  sciences  of  astrology  and  divi- 
nation acquired  the  highest  reputation  and  autho- 

Thc  tci-      ri|;y^ 

cncettbat        Vr     #^1  ».i         t  1 

were  V.  The  seven  liberal  arts^  as  they  were  now 

taught      stiled,   were  taught  in  the  greatest  part  of  the 
tchooU.     schools  that  were  erected  in  this  century  for  the 
education  of  youth.     The  first  stage  of  these  sci- 
ences was  grammar,  which  was  followed  succes- 

Qf]  MuRATORi  Anttq,  ItaL  loin.  iii.  p.  955. — GiAXNOKt, 
Hlit.  de  Nafles,  torn.  ii.  p.  15 1. — Friend's  JJisfory  cf  Pfys'tc. — 
It  is  well  known,  that  the  famous  precepts  of  the  school  rf 
Salernumy  for  the  preservation  of  health,  were  composed  in  thii 
century,  at  the  request  of  the  king  of  England, 

sivelv 
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lively  by  rhetoric  and  logic.  When  the  disciple,  ^  e  n  t. 
having  learned  these  three  branches,  which  were  part  il 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  trivium^  extended 
his  ambition  farther,  and  was  desirous  of  new  im- 
provement in  the  sciences,  he  w^as  conducted 
slowly  through  the  quadrivium  [k]  to  the  very 
summit  of  literary  fame.  But  this  method  of 
teaching,  which  had  been  received  in  all  the  west- 
em  schools,  was  considerably  changed  towards 
the  latter  end  of  this  century.  For  as  the  science 
of  logic y  under  which  metaphysics  were  in  part  com- 
prehended, received  new  degrees  of  perfection 
from  the  deep  meditations  and  the  assiduous  in- 
dustry of  certain  acute  thinkers,  and  was  taught 
with  more  detail  and  subtilty  than  in  former 
times,  the  greatest  part  of  the  studious  youth  be- 
came so  enamoured  of  this  branch  of  philosophy, 
as  to  abandon  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  all  the 
other  liberal  arts,  that  they  might  consecrate 
their  whole  time  to  the  discussion  of  logical  ques- 
tions, and  the  pursuit  of  metaphysical  specula- 
tions. .  Nor  was  this  surprising,  when  we  consi- 
der, that,  according  to  the  opinion  which  now 
prevailed  in.  the  republic  of  letters,  a  man  who 
was  well  versed  in  dialectics^  i.  e.  in  logical  nnd 
metaphysical  knowledge,  was  reputed  sufficiently 
learned,  and  was  supposed  to  stand  in  need  of  no 
other  branches   of  erudition   [/].      Hence   that 

contempt 

55*  \jr\  The  trivium  was  a  term  invented  in  the  timfes  of 
barbarism  to  express  the  three  sciences  that  were  first  learned 
in  tlie  schools,  via.  Grammar ^  rbetortCy  and  logic;  and  tlie 
schools,  in  which  these  sciences  alone  were  t;  ught,  were  called 
irhnaUs,  The  quadrivium  comprehended  the  four  mathema- 
tical sciences,  viz.  arithmetic,  music,  gcometryj  and  astronomy, 

[T]  See  BouLAY,  Hist,  Acad,  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  408,  409, 
511,  512. — Tliis  is  too  likely  to  become  the  prevailing  ta&te 
even  in  our  times  :  but  it  is  an  ancient  taste,  us  we  may  easily 
perceive  by  casting  an  eye  upon  the  literary  history  of  tlic  ele- 
venth century.  And  to  confirm  still  farth.er  the  truth  of  that 
vulgar  saying,  that  there  is  fiotJjirg  new  under  the  sun^  we  (hall 

quote 
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CENT,  contempt  of  languages  and  eloquence,  of  thfi 
Part  H.    Hiorc  elegant  sciences,  and  the  finer  arts,  which 
spread  its  baneful   influence  through  the  Latin 
provinces ;  and  hence  that  barbarism  and  pedan- 
tic sophistry  that  dishonoured,  in  succeeding  ages, 
the  republic  of  letters,  and  corrupted,  in  a  most 
hideous  manner,  the  noble  simplicity  of  true  the- 
ology, and  the  purest  systems  of  philosophical 
wisdom. 
Diaicftic        VI.  The  philosophy  of  the  Latins,  in  this  cen- 
high^rc-"*  ^^ry»  was  absolutely  confined  within  the  circle  of 
piitc         dialect  Is;  while  the  other  philosophical  sciences 
were  scarcely  known  by  name  [m]^  ITiis  dialectic^ 

indeed, 

quote  the  following  passage  from  tKe  Metalogicum  of  John  of 
Salisbury y  a  writer  of  no  mean  abilities,  lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  p.  74 1« 
edit.  Lugdun*  Bat,  1639.  ^  Poetae,  Historiographi,  habebanlur 
infames,  et  si  quis  incumbebat  laboribus  antiquorum,  notabatur  ut 
Hon  modo  aseUo  Arcadiae  tardior,  sed  obtusior  plombo  vel  laptde, 
omnibus  erat  in  risum. — Suis  enim,  aut  magistri  sur,  quisqais  in- 
cumbebat inventis.-^-Fiebantergo  summi  repentephilosophi:  nam 
qui  illiteratus  accesserat,  fere  non  morabatur  in  scholis  ulterios 
quam  eo  curriculo  temporis,  quo  avium  pulli  plumescunt.— Sed 
quid  docebant  novi  doctores  et  qui  plus  somniorum,  quam  vigilia^ 
Tum  in  scrutinio  philosophise  consumserant  ?  Ecce  nova  ficbanc 
omnia :  innovabatur  grammatica,  immutabatur  dialectica,  con- 
temnebatur  rhetorica,  ct  novas  totius  quadrivii  via$,  cvacuatis 
priorum  regulis,  de  ipsius  philosophiae  adytis  profcrebant.  Solaui 
convenientium^  five  raUonem  loqucbantur,  argumcntum  sonab^t 
in  ore  omnium — ac  ineptum  nimis  aut  rude  et  a  philosopho  alie- 
num,  impossibile  credebatur  con*vcntentur  et  ad  rationis  normaoi 
quicquam  dicere  aut  facere,  nisi  comjcnicnUs  et  rat'ionis  mentio 
exprcssim  erat  inserta."  Many  more  passages  of  this  nature  are 
to  be  found  in  this  author. 

[»i]  We  shall,  indeed,  find  many,  in  the  records  of  this 
century,  honoured  with  the  title  of  Pbilosophrrs.  Thus  ^t 
hear  of  Manegoldus  the  Philosopher,  Aualardus  tlie  Phi- 
losopher, ^c.  But  we  must  not  attribute  to  the  term  philoso- 
t/jrr, 'when  applied  to  these  grammarians,  the  sense  which  it 
ore  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Latins,  and  which  it  still 
bears  in  our  times.  In  the  stile  of,  what  wc  call,  the  midd'c 
age,  every  man  of  learning,  of  whatever  kind  his  erudition 
might  be,  was  called  a  ph'*losr.pher,  j^and  this  title  was  also  given 
to  the  interpreters  of  scripture,  though  that  set  of  men  were, 
generally  ipeaking,  destititute    of   true   philosophy.     See  the 

Cbroniion 
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indeed,  was  miserably  dry  and  barren,  as  long  ds  ^  ^^  '^^ 
it  was  drawn  from  no  other  source  than  the  ten  paIt  ri 
categories  falsely  attributed  to  St  Auoustin,  or 
from  the  explications  of  the  Aristotelian  philo- 
sophy composed  by  Porphyry  and  Avkrroes. 
These,  however,  were  the  only  guides  which  the 
schools  had  to  follow  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century ;  nor  had  the  public  teachers  either  ge- 
nius or  courage  enough  to  enlarge  the  system,  or 
to  improve  upon  the  principles  of  these  dictators 
in  philosophy,  whose  authority  was  treated  as  in- 
fallible, and  their  productions,  for  a  long  time, 
regarded  as  perfect,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
true  science.  But,  about  the  year  1050,  the  face 
of  philosophy  began  to  change,  and  the  science  of 
logic  assumed  a  new  aspect.  This  revolution  be- 
gan in  France^  where  several  of  the  books  of 
Aristotle  had  been  brought  from  the  schools  of 
the  Saracens  in  Spain^  and  it  was  affected  by  a  set 
of  men  highly  renowned  for  their  abilities  and  ge- 
nius, such  as  Berenger  Roscellinus,  Hilde- 
BERT,  and  after  them  by  Gilbert  de  la  Porre, 
the  famous  Abelard,  and  others.  These  emi- 
nent logicians,  though  they  followed  the  Stagirite, 
as  their  guide,  took  nevertheless  the  liberty  to  il- 
lustrate and  model  anew  his  philosophy,  and  to 
extend  it  fer  beyond  its  ancient  limits. 

VII.  The  philosophers  of  this  age,  who  were 
most  famous  for  their  zealous  and  successful  en-^ 
deavours  to  improve  the  science  of  logic,  and  ac- 
commodate it  to  general  use,  were  Lanfranc,  an 
Italian  by  birth,  who  was  abbot  of  St  Stephens 
at  Caen  in  Normandy j  and  was  called  from  thence, 

Chromcon  Salcmttanum  in  Mttratori  Scriftof.  rerum  Italieaf* 
loin.  ii.  part  II.  cap.  cxxiv.  p.  865*  where  we  are  told,  that  in 
the  tenth  century,  in  which  the  sciences  were  almost  totally  ex- 
tinguished in  Jtaiyy  there  noere  thirty-two  plnlosofhers  at  Bene 
vento.  We  learn,  however,  by  what  follows,  that  these  philo- 
f  ophers  were  partly  grammarians,  and  partly  pcxtont  who  wcxe 
Miore  or  less  versed  in  certi^in  liberal  arts. 

V»i.U.  Hh  by 
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CENT,  by  William  the  Conqueror,  to  the  see  of  Canirr^ 
PaetU.  ^^y^  Anselm  his  successor,  and  Odo,  whose  last 
promotion  was  the  bishopric  of  Cambray.  Lan- 
FRANC  was  so  deeply  versed  in  this  science,  that 
he  was  commonly  called  the  Dialectician  ;  and  he 
employed  with  great  dexterity  the  suhtiHdes  of  lo- 
gic in  the  controversy  which  was  carried  on  be- 
tween him  and  the  learned  Berenger,  against 
whom  he  maintained  the  real  presence  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood  in  the  holy  sacrament.  Aliselnu 
in  a  very  learned  dialogue  De  GrammaHco^  throws 
much  light  upon  the  darkness  and  perplexity  in 
which  the  science  of  logic  had  lain  so  long  in- 
volved; and,  among  other  things,  investigates, 
with  no  small  sagacity,  the  nature  of  substance^ 
and  mode  or  quality^  in  order  to  convey  juster  no- 
tions of  these  metaphysical  entities  than  had  been 
•hitherto  entertained  [»].  This  great  prelate,  who 
shone  with  a  distinguished  lustre  in  several 
branches  of  literature  both  sacred  and  profane, 
was  the  first  of  the  Latin  doctors  who  ^spelled 
the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  obscurity  that  h\mg 
over  the  important  sciences  of  metapbysic  and  na-- 
tural  theology^  as  appears  from  two  books  of  his 
composition,  wherein  the  truths  concerning  th« 
Deity,  which  are  deducible  from  the  mere  light 
of  nature,  are  enumerated  and  explained  with  a 
degree  of  sagacity  which  could  not  well  be  ex- 
pected from  a  i^VTiter  of  this  century.  He  was 
the  Inventor  of  that  famous  argument,  vulgarly 
and  erroneously  attributed  to  Descartes,  which 
demonstrates  the  existence  of  God  fix)m  the  idea 
of  an  infinitely  perfect  Being  natorally  implanted 
in  the  mind  of  man,  and  which  is  to  be  found, 
without  exception,  in  the  breast  of  every  mortal. 
The  solidity  of  this  argument  was,  indeed,  called 

[ft]  This  dialogue  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  ANSEiig 
published -by  fadier  Gerberon,  torn.  i.  p.  143.  ^ 

iB 
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in  question,  almost  as  soon  it  wa$  proposed,  by  cent. 
.Gaunilo,  a  French  monk,  whose  objections  were    p^"^  n 
answered  by  Anselm,  in  a  treatise  professeedly  v^v>i^ 
written  for  that  purpose  [0].    Odo^  the  third  re- 
storer of  logic  whom  we  mentioned  above,  taught 
that  science  with  the  greatest  applause,  and  illus- 
trated it  in  three  learned  productions,  which  have 
not  survived  the  ruins  of  time  [p]. 

VIII.  The  restoration  of  logic  was  immediately  Diiputet 
followed  by  a  vehement  dispute  between  its  re-  f^^f^* 
storers  and  patrons,  concerning  the  object  of  that  Notoinaj 
.  science ;  such  was  the  term  employed  by  the  con-  ^^'^J^^'JJ|f 
tending  parties.     This  controversy,  which   was 
long  agitated  in  the  schools,  was  in  its  naturci  ex- 

[0]  Gaunilo's  Treatise  is  to  be  found  ift  the  Virorks  of 
AvstLM,  with  the  answer  of  that  learned  prelate,  t^  As 
Anselm  makes  such  a  shining  figure  in  the  literary  history  of 
Bnglandy  it  will  not  be  improper  to  add  here  a  more  ample 
account  of  his  character  and  writings  than  that  which  is  given 
by  Dr.  Mosqeim.  His  life  and  manners  were  without  re-^ 
proach,  though:  his  spiritual  ambition  exposed  him  justly  to 

.censure.     His  works  are  divided  into  three  parts*     The  first 
contains  his  dogmatical  tracts,'  and  begins  with  a  discourse 

'  concerning  the  Existence  of  Gody  the  Vivtne  ^ributes^  and 
die  Trinity,  This  discourse  is  called  Monologiay  because  it  is 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  soliloquy.  In  this  first  part  of  the 
works  of  Arselm,  there  are  many  curious  researches  upon 
subjects  of  a  very  difficult  and  mysterious  nature,  such  as  the 
Fall  of  Satatty  the  Rduon  wJjy  God  created  Atony  the  doctrine 
of  Original  Siny  and  the  Manner  of  its  Covimunieatton  to 
KuKiiCi  Posterity y  the  Liberty  of  the  fVilU  and  the  Consistency  of 
Freedom  'with  the  Divine  Prescience.  The  second  and  third 
parts  of  the  writings  of  ti>is  eminent  prelate  contain  his  prac- 
tical and  devotional  performances,  such  as  Homiliesy  PoeitiSf 
Prayers^  Sec,  and  his  Lettersy  Mrhich  arc  divided  into  Four 
books. 

{^f\  The  titles  of  these  three  treatises,  are  as  follows,  De 
Sophistay  De  Comflexionibusy  De  Re  et  Ente,  .The  learned 
Heriman,  in  his  Narratio  restaurationis  Abbati£  Sti,  Martini 
Tornacensisy  which  is  published  in  DACRERnis*!  Spitilegium 
Scriftor,  P^eter.  torn.  ii.  p.  889.  speaks  of  Ooo  in  the  following 
honourable  manner :  *'  Cum  Odo  septem  liberalium  artiiim  esseC 
peritus,  priecipue  tamen  in  dialectica  eminebat,  ct  pro  ipsa  migu* 
mc  dcricorum  frequsntia  eum  expetcbat«" 

H  h  2  ti;eitiely 
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CENT,  trcmely  trivial  and  unimportant ;  but  considered 
pAtT  II.  in  its  consequences,  it  became  a  very  serious  and 
weighty  aflfair :  since  the  disputants  on  both  sides 
made  use  of  their  respective  opinions  in  explaining 
the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  reciprocally  loaded 
each  other  with  the  most  odious  invectives  and 
the  most  opprobrious  accusations.  In  one  point 
only  they  were  imanimous,  acknowledging  that 
logic  or  dialectic  had  for  its  essential  object  the  con- 
sideration of  universals  in  their  various  relations 
and  points  of  comparison,  since  particular  and  in- 
dividual things,  being  liable  to  change,  could 
not  be  the  objects  of  a  sure  and  immutable  sci- 
ence. But  the  great  question  was,  whether  these 
universals y  which  came  within  the  sphere  of  lo- 
gical inquiries,  belonged  to  the  class  of  real  things^ 
or  to  that  of  mere  denominations?  One  set  of  these 
subtile  disputants  maintained  that  universals  were 
undoubted  realities ^  and  supported  their  hypothesis 
by  the  authority  of  Plato,  Boetius,  and  other 
ancient  sages ;  the  other  affirmed,  that  they  were 
mere  words  and  outward  denominations,  and 
pleaded  in  behalf  of  their  cause  the  respectable 
suffrages  of  Aristotle  and  Porphyry.  The 
former  were  called  Realists  on  account  of  their 
doctrine,  and  the  latter  Nominalists  for  the  same 
reason.  Each  of  the  contending  parties  were,  in 
process  of  time,  subdivided  into  various  sects,  on 
account  of  the  different  ways  in  which  many  ex- 
plained the  doctrine  that  was  the  badge  and  cha- 
racteristic of  their  sect  [q\.     This  controversy 

made 

\jf\  The  learned  Brvcker,  in  his  Historla  Crtttca  Philos^ 
pUa,  torn.  iii.  p.  904.  gives  an  ample  account  of  the  sect  of 
the  Nominalists,  and  enlarges  a  good  deal  upon  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  this  logical  contest ;  he  also  mentions  the  va- 
rious writers,  who  have  made  this  sect  and  its  doctrine  the  ob- 
ject of  their  researches*  Among  these  writers,  the  principal 
was  John  Salabert,  presbyter  in  the  diocese  of  jfgen^  who 
ptblijihed  at  Par'uy  in  the  year  1651,  in  8v0y  a  treatise^  en- 
titled 
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made  a  prodigious  noise  in  all  the  schools  through-  cent. 
out  Europe  during  many  succeeding  ages,  and  pro-  p^^t  a- 
duced  often  unhappy  contentions  and  animosities 
between  philosophers  and  divines.     Some  are  of 
opinion,  that  it  derived  its  origin  from  the  disputes 
that  were  carried  on  between  Berenger  and  his 
adversaries,  concerning  the  eucharist  [r]  ;  a  notion 
which,  though  it  be  advanced  without  authority, 
is  yet  by   no   means   destitute   of   probability, 
since  the  hypothesis  of  the  Nominalists  might  be 
very  successfully  employed  in  defending  the  doc- 
trine *of  Berenger,  concerning  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper. 

IX.  The  sect  of  the  Nominalists  had  for  their 
chief  a  certain  person  called  John,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  logical  subtility,  was  sumamed  the 
Sopbisty  which  is  the  only  circumstance  we  know 
01  his  history  [j-].     His  principal  disciples  were 

Robert 

titled  PhUosoplna  Nomincdtum  Vindicata*  This  book,  which 
is  extremely  rare,  has  been  seen  by  none  of  the  authors  who 
liave  written  professedly  concerning  the  sect  of  the  Nominal* 
ists.  A  copy  of  it,  taken  from  the  manuscript  in  the  French 
king's  library,  was  commmiicated  to  me,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  Saiabert,  who  was  certainly  a  very  acute  and  in-  - 
genious  logician,  employed  his  labour  rather  in  defending  the 
doctrine  ofthe  Nominalists  than  in  giving  an  accurate  account 
of  their  sect.  There  are,  however,  several  things  to  be  found 
in  his  book,  which  are  far  from  being  generally  known,  even 
among  the  learned. 

[rj  Du  BouLAY,  Htstor,  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  443. — Gekh. 
DU  Bois,  Htstor.  Ecclestas,  Paris,  torn.  i.  770. 

[i]  This  account  we  have  from  the  unknown  author  of  the 
Ragmentum  Historic  Francic^  a  Roberto  rege  ad  mortem  Phi^ 
ijppi  I.  which  is  published  in  Du  Chesne's  Script  ores  Historic 
Srancic^j  torn.  iv.  p.  90.  whose  words  are  as  follows  :  ^'  In  Di- 
alectica  hi  potentes  extiterunt  Sophists,  Johannes,  qui  artem 
Sophisticam  vocalem  esse  disseruit,"  y^.— D  u  Boulay  (Hist^a^ 
dem,  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  443.  et  6 1 2*)  conjectures  that  this  JoftN 
the  Sophist  was  the  same  person  with  John  of  Cljartresy  sur- 
named  the  Deaf^  who  was  first  physician  to  Henry  I.  king  of 
France^  and  had  acquired  a  high  degree  of  renown  by  his  ge- 
miiis  and  erudition.  The  same  author  (p.  377*)  tells  us,  that 
'  H  h  3  John 
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CENT-  Robert  of  Paris,  Roscelin  of  Compiegne^  and 
Par?  il  Arnold  of  LaoUy  who  propagated  his  doctrine 
with  industry  and  success,  to  whom  we  may  add, 
with  some  probability,  Raimbert,  the  master  of 
^  famous  school  at  Lisle  in  Flanders,  who  is  said^ 
according  to  the  quibbling  humour  of  the  times, 
to  have  read  nominal  logic  to  bis  disciples,  while 
Odo,  whom  we  have  already  occasion  to  men- 
tion, instructed  bis  scholars  in  reality  [/].  The 
most  renowned  of  all  the  nominal  philosophers  of 
this  age  was  Roscelin ;  and  hence  it  is  that  many 
have  considered  him  as  the  chief  and  founder  of 
that  sect,  and  that  he  is  still  considered  as  such  by 
several  learned  men. 


r  I     ■■  >■ 


CHAP,    n. 

Concerning  the  doctors  and  ministers  of  tbe  Churchy 
and  its  form  of  government  during  tbis  century. 

The  cor.  I.  A  LL  the  records  of  this  century  loudly 
yuption  of  J^x  complaiu  of  the  vices  that  reigned  among 
^  ^^'  the  rulers  of  the  church,  and,  in  general,  among 
all  the  sacerdotal  orders  ;  they  also  deplore  that 
universal  decay  of  piety  and  discipline,  that  was 
the  consequence  of  this  corruption  in  a  set  of 
men,  who  were  bound  to  support,  by  their  example, 

John  had  for  his  master  Giraldus  of  Orleans^  who  was  an 
incomparable  poet,  and  an  excellent  rhetorician,  but  he  ad- 
vances this  witliout  any  proof.  Mabillon,  on  the  other  hand| 
in  his  AnnaL  Benedict,  torn.  v.  lib.  Ixvii.  §  Ixxviii.  p.  261.  sup- 
poses, that  John  the  Non^inalist  was  the  same  person  who  made 
known  to  Ansei.m  the  error  of  Rosclunus  concerning  the  three 
,  Persons  in  the  Godhead. 

[f]  The  passage  in  th^  origin^  is  :  "  Qui  dialecticam  clericis 
fais  in  voce  legebat,  quum  Odo  in  re  discipulis  legerct.  Sec 
Herimannus,  Ifistor,  restaurattonis  Moaasterii  Sti.  Martiii 
Tomacens.   in  DACHfcRii    Sficihglo    Vetcr.    Siriftor*   lorn.   ii« 
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their  authority,  and  their  instructions,  the  sacred  cj^nt* 
interests  of  religion  and  virtue.  The  western  bi-  p^^"'.  h, 
shops  were  no  sooner  elevated  to  the  rank  of  ^^-nrN^ 
dukes,  counts,  and  nobles,  and  enriched  with  > 
ample  territories,  than  they  gave  themselves  up 
entirely  to  the  dominion  of  pleasiire  and  ambition, 
and  wholly  employed  in  displaying  the  magnifi- 
cence of  their  temporal  stations,  frequented  the 
coiirts  of  princes,  accompanied  always  with  a 
splendid  train  of  attendants  and  domestics  \u\. 
The  inferior  ordeps  of  the  clergy  were  also  licen- 
tious in  their  own  way ;  few  among  them  preserved 
any  remains  of  piety  and  virtue,  we  might  add,  of 
decency  and  discretion.  While  their  rulers  were 
wallowing  in  luxury,  and  basking  in  the  beams 
of  worldly  pomp  and  splendour,  they  were  indul^ 
ing  themselves,  without  the  least  sense  of  shame, 
in  fradulent  practices,  in  impure  and  lascivious 
gratifications,  and  even  in  the  commission  of  the 
most  flagitious  crimes.  The  Grecian  clergy  were 
somewhat  less  chargeable  with  these  shocking  irre- 
gularities, as  the  calamities  under  which  their 
country  groaned,  imposed  a  restraint  upon  their 
passions,  and  gave  a  check  to  their  licentiousness. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  these  salutary'  restraints, 
there  were  few  examples  of  piety  and  virtue  to  be 
found  among  them. 

n.   The  authority  and  lustre  of  the  Latin  '^^^^^^ 
church,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  power  the  Ro- 
and  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontifs,  arose  in  this  J?^*°  p®"^ 
century  to  their  highest  period,  though  they  arose 
by  degrees,  and  had  much  opposition  and  many 
dafficiilties  to  conquer.     In  the  preceding  age  the 

[u]  See  among  other  examples  of  this  episcopal  grandeur^ 
that  of  Adalbert,  in  Adam,  Bremens.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxiiL.p.  38, 
lib.  iv.  cap.  xxxv.  p.  52.  that  of  Gunther,  in  th  Lecttones  An» 
ttqu£  of  Canisivs,  torn.  iii.  part  I.  p.  1 85.  and  that  of  Mana^^, 
in  the  Museum  Jtalicum  of  Maiillon,  torn.  i.  p.  114*  Add 
to    all    thfse    MuRAtORii   Antiq.   Jtal*  mcdii  svi,   torn.    vi. 

'^  H  h  4  pontifs 
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pBNT.  pontifs  had  acquired  a  great  degree  of  authority 
PA^r  II.  in  religious  matters,  and  in  every  thing  that  re- 
lated to  the  government  of  the  church ;  and  thdr 
credit  and  influence  increased  prodigiously  towards 
the  conunencement  of  this  century.  For  then 
they  received  the  pompous  titles  of  masters  of  the 
worlds  3XidpQpeSf  i.  e.  universal faibers  ;  they  pre- 
sided also  every  where  in  the  councils  by  their  le- 
gates ;  assumed  the  authority  of  supreme  arbiters 
in  all  controversies  that  arose  concerning  religion 
or  church  discipline;  and  nutintained  the  pre- 
tended rights  of  the  church  against  the  encroach- 
ments and  usurpations  of  kings  and  princes^ 
Their  authority,  however,  was  confined  within 
certain  limits ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  re- 
strained by  sovereign  princes,  that  it  might  not 
arrogantly  aim  at  civil  dominion ;  and  on  the 
other,  it  was  opposed  by  the  bishops  themselves^ 
that  it  might  not  arise  to  a  spiritual  despotism, 
and  utterly  destroy  the  Uberty  and  privileges  of 
synods  and  councils  [w].  From  the  time  of  Leo 
IX.  the  popes  employed  every  method,  which 
the  most  artful  ambition  could  suggest,  to  remove 
these  limits,  and  to  render  their  dominion  both 
despotic  and  universal.  They  not  only  aspired 
to  the  character  of  supreme  legislators  in  the 
church,  to  an  unlimitfed  jurisdiction  over  all  sy* 
nods  and  councils  whether  general  or  provincial, 
to  the  sole  distribution  of  all  ecclesiastical  honours 
und  benefices  as  divinely  authorised  and  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  but  they  carried  their  insolent 
pretensions  so  far  as  to  give  themselves  out  for 

[y/]  The  very  learned  Lavnoy  (in  his  jissrrtto  contra  PrivU 
legium  St'u  Medardty  part  II.  cap.  xxxi.  opp.  torn.  iii.  part  II.  p. 
307,)  has  given  us  an  accurate  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws^ 
and  of  the  power  of  the  hierarchy,  during  this  century,  which 
he  collected  from  the  letters  of  pope  Gregory  VII.  from  which 
dccount  it  appears,  that  Gregory,  ambitious  as  he  was,  die) 
not  pretend  to  a  supreme  angl  despotic  authority  in  the 
churdu 

lords 
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lords  of  the  universe,  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  king*  cent. 
doms  >uid  empires,  and  supreme  rulers  over  the  pj^t  il 
kings  and  princes  of  the  earth.  Before  Leo  IX. 
no  pope  was  so  enormously  impudent  as  to  claim 
this  unbounded  authority,  or  to  assume  the  power 
of  transferong  territories  and  provinces  from  their 
lawful  possessors  to  new  masters.  This  pontif 
gave  the  example  of  such  an  amazing  pretension 
to  his  boly  successors,  by  granting  to  the  Nor- 
mands,  who  had  settled  in  Italy ^  the  lands  and  ter- 
ritories which  they  had  already  usurped,  or  were 
employed  in  forcing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Greeks 
and  Saracens  [«].  The  ambition,  however,  of 
the  aspiring  popes  was  opposed  by  the  emperors, 
the  kings  of  France^  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  was  now  seated  on  the  throne  of  England^  and 
was  the  boldest  assertor  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  royalty  against  the  high  claims  of  the 
apostolic  see  [y\  and  also  by  several  other  princes. 

Nor 

f  x]  See  Gaufr.  Maixaterra  Htst.  Stculay  lib.  i.  cap.  xiv. 
p.  553.  torn.  V.  Scriptor,  Jtal,  Muratoru.  0*  The  transla- 
tor has  here  incorpdrated  the  note  [s]  of  the  original  into  the 
text. 

Qy]  See  Eadmeri  Hisforta  novorumy  lib.  i.  p.  29.  which  is 
published  at  the  end  of  the  works  of  AnsOMf  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  if  it  is  true  ou 
the  one  hand,  that  William  the  Conqueror  opposed,  on  many 
occasions,  with  the  utmost  vehemence  and  zeal,  the  growing 
power  of  the  Roman  pontifs,  and  of  the  aspiring  bishops ;  il 
is  no  less  certain,  on  the  other,  that,  to  accomplish  his  ambi- 
tious views,  he,  like  many  other  European  princes,  had  xe* 
course  to  the  influence  of  the  pontifs  upon  the  minds  of  the 
multitude,  and  thereby  nourished  and  encouraged  the  pride 
and  ambition  of  the  court  of  Rome.  For  while  ne  was  prepa- 
ring all  things  for  his  expedition  into  England^  he  sent  ambas* 
sadors  to  Pope  Alexander  II,  "  in  order  (as  Matthew  Paris 
says,  Hist.  Mapr.  lib.  i.  p.  .8.)  to  have  his  undertaking  ap» 
proved  and  justified  by  apostolical  authority;  and  the  pope,  having 
considered  the  claims  of  the  contending  parties,  sent  a  ^tamdari^ 
to  William  as  the  omen  of  his  approaching  royalty."  It  is  highly 
probable,  that  the  Normans  in  Italy  had  made  the  same  humbja 
fequest  to  Leo  IX.  and  demanded  his  confirmation  both  of 
i^'  the 
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CENT.  Nor  did  the  bishops,  particularly  those  oi France 
FArr  n.  and  Germany^  sit  tamely  silent  under  the  "papal 
yoke ;  inany  of  them  endeavoured  to  maintain 
their  rights  and  the  priveleges  of  the  church ;  but 
as  many,  seduced  by  the  allurements  of  interest  or 
the  dictates  of  superstition,  sacrificed  their  liberties, 
and  yielded  to  the  pontifs.  Hence  it  happened, 
that  these  imperious  lords  of  the  church,  tJiough 
they  did  not  entirely  gain  their  point,  nor  sati^ 
to  the  full  their  raging  ambition,  yet  obtained  vast 
augmentations  of  poWer,  and  extended  their  au- 
thority from  day  to  day/ 

III.  The  see  of  Rome,  after  the  death  of  Syl- 
vester II.  which  happened-  in  the  year  1003,  ^''^ 
filled  successively  by  John  XVII.  John  XVIII. 
and  Sergius  IV.  none  of  whose  pontificates 
were  distinguished  by  any  memorable  events; 
it  is,  however,  proper  to  observe,  that  these 
three  popes  were  confirmed  in  the  see  of  Rome 
by  the  approbation  and  authority  of  the  emper- 
ors under  whose  reign  they  were  elected  to 
that  high  dignity.  Benedict  VIII.  who  was 
raised  to  the  pontificate  in  the  year  10 12,  being 
obliged  by  his  competitor  Gregory  to  leave 
Romey  fled  into  Germany  for  succour,  and  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Henry  II.  by  whom  he 
was  reinstated  in  the  Apostolic  chair,  which  he 
possessed  in  peace  until  the  year  1024.  It  was 
during  his  pontificate,  that  those  famous  Nor- 
mans, who  make  such  a  shining  figure  in  history, 
came  into  Italy ,  and  reduced  several  of  its  richest 
provinces  under  their  dominion.  Benedict  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  John  XIX.  who  ruled 
the  church  until  the  year  1033.     The  five  pontifs 

the  possessions  they  had  acquired,  and  of  those  thej  designed 
to  usurp.  And  when  we  consider  all  this,  it  will  not  appear 
to  surprising  that  the  popes  aimed  at  universal  empire,  since 
they  were  encouraged  to  this  by  the  mean  submissions  and  ser« 
Tile  homage  of  the  European  princes* 

Wf 
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we  have  now  been  mentioning  were  not  charge-  c  e  nt. 
able  with  dishonouring  their  high  station  by  that    p^"^  m 
licentiousness  and  immorality  that  rendered  so 
many  of  their  successors  >  infamous ;  their  lives 
wsre  virtuous;  at  least  their  conduct  was  de- 
cent.    But  their  examples  had  little  effect  upon 
Benedict  IX.  a  most  abandoned  profligate,  and 
a  wretch  capable  of  the  most  horrid  crimes,  whose 
flagitious  conduct  drew  upkm  him  the  just  resent* 
ment  of  the  Romans,  who  in  the  year  1038,  de- 
graded him  from  his  ofliice.    He  was  afterwards 
indeed  restored,  by  the  emperor  Conrad,  to  the 
papal  chair ;  but  instead  of  learning  circumspec- 
tion and  prudence  from  his  former  disgrace,  he 
grew  still  more  scandalous  in  his  life  and  man- 
nets,  and  so  provoked  the  Roman  people  by  his 
repeated  crimes,  that  they  deposed  him  a  second 
time  A.  D.  1044,  ^"^  elected  in  his  place  John 
bishop  of  Sabina^  who  assumed  the  name  of  Syl- 
vester III.     About  three  months  after  this  new 
revolution,  the  relations  and  adherents  of  Bene- 
dict rose  up  in  arms,   drove  Sylvester  out  of 
the  city,  and  restored  the  degraded  pontif  to  his 
forfeited  honours,  which,  however,    he  did  not 
enjoy  long;  for,   perceiving  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  appeasing  the  resentment  of  the  Ro- 
mans, he  sold  the  pontificate  to  John  Gratian, 
arch-presbyter  of  Rome^  who  took  the  name  of 
Gregory  VI.    Thus  the  church  had,  at  the  sanje 
time,  two  chiefs,  Sylvester  and  Gregory,  whose 
rivality  was  the  occasion  of  much  trouble  and 
confusion.     This  contest  was  terminated  in  the 
year  1046,  in  the  council  held  at  Sutri  by  the 
emperor  Henry  III.   who    so    ordered  matters, 
that  Benedict,  Gregory,  and  Sylvester  were  de- 
clared vmworthy   of  the   pontificate,  and  Suid- 
f;cr»  bishop  oi  Bamberg^  was  raised  to  that  dig* 

nity, 
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CENT,   jijiy ^  which  he  enjoyed  for  a  short  time  under  the 
PArr  n   title  of  Clement  II.  [z]. 

IV.  After  the  death  of  Clement  IL  which 
happened  in  the  year  1047,  Benedict  DL  though 
twice  degraded,  aimed  anew  at  the  papal  dig- 
nity, and  accordingly  forced  himself  into  St 
Peter's  chair  for  the  third  time.  But  the  year 
following  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  ponti- 
ficate to  Poppo,  bishcp  of  Brixen^  known  by  the 
name  of  Damasus  U.  whom  Henry  II.  elected 
pope  in  Germany  f  and  sent  from  thence  into  Italy 
to  take  possession  of  that  dignity.  Upon  the 
death  of  Damasus,  who  ruled  the  see  of  Rome 
but  three  and  twenty  days,  the  same  emperor,  in 
the  diet  held  at  Worms  A.  D.  1048,  appointed 
Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul^  to  succeed  him  in  the 
pontificate.  This  prelate  is  known  in  the  list  of 
the  popes  by  the  name  of  Leo  IX. ;  and  his  pri- 
vate virtues,  as  well  as  his  public  acts  of  zeid  and 
piety  in  the  government  of  the  church,  were 
deemed  meritorious  enough  to  entitle  him  to  a 
place  among  the  saintly  order.  But  if  we  deduce 
from  these  pretended  virtues  his  vehement  zeal 
for  augmenting  the  opulence  and  authority  of  the 
church  of  Ronie^  and  his  laudible  severity  in  cor- 
recting and  punishing  certain  enormous  vices  [^], 
which  were  common  among  the  clergy  during  his 

[z^  In  this  compendious  account  of  tke  popes,  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  relations  of  Francis  and  Anthony  Pagi,  Papebrocx, 
and  also  those  of  Muratori,  in  his  Annates  Jtalutf  persuaded 
that  the  learned  and  judicious  reader  will  justify  my  treating 
with  the  utmost  contempt,  what  Baronius  and  others  have  al- 
leged in  favour  of  Gregory  VI. 

tT  [a]  In  several  councils  which  he  assembled  in  Italj^ 
Ranccj  and  Germany^  he  proposed  rigorous  laws  against  simo- 
nVy  sodomy^  incestuous  and  adulterous  marriages)  the  custom 
of  carrying  arms  that  was  grown  universal  among  the  clergy ; 
the  apostacy  of  the  monks,  who  a}^andoned  their  habit  and  re^ 
jioonced  their  profession,  ^r« 

pontificate, 
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pontificate,  there  will  remain  little  in  the  life  and  cent. 
administration  of  this  pontif,  that  could  give  him  part  il 
any  pretension  to  such  a  distinction.  It  is,  at 
least,  certain,  that  many,  who  industriously  con- 
ceal or  excuse  the  numerous  mfirmities  and  fail- 
ings of  the  pontifs,  censure,  with  the  utmost  free- 
dom, the  temerity  and  injustice  of  the  measures  he 
took  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  days.  Such, 
among  others,  was  the  war  which  he  inconside- 
rately entered  into,  in  the  year  1053,  with  the 
Normans,  whose  neighbourhood  he  did  not  like, 
and  whom  he  was  grieved  to  see  in  the  possession 
of  Apulia.  His  temerity,  indeed,  was  severely 
punished  by  the  issue  of  this  war,  from  which  he 
derived  the  bitterest  fruits,  being  taken  prisoner 
by  the  enemy,  and  led  captive  to  Benevento.  Here 
dismal  reflexions  upon  his  unhappy  fete  preyed 
upon  his  spirits,  and  threw  him  into  a  dangerous 
fit  of  sickness ;  so  that  after  a  year's  imprisonment 
he  was  sent  to  Rome^  where  he  concluded  his  days 
on  the  ipth  of  Aprils  A.  D.  1054  [*]. 

V.  After  the  death  of  Leo  the  papal  chair  was 
filled,  in  the  year  1055,  by  Gebhard,  bishop  of 
Michstadtj  who  assumed  the  name  of  Victor  U. 
and  after  governing  the  church  about  three  years, 
was  succeeded  by  Stephen  IX.  brother  to  God- 
FREV,  duke  of  Lorrain^  who  died  a  few  months 
after  his  election.  Nothing  memorable  happened 
under  the  administration  of  these  two  pontifs. 
Gerrarb,  bishop  of  Florence^  who  obtained  the 
papacy  A.  D.  1058,  and  took  the  name  of  Nico- 
las II.  makes  a  greater  figure  in  history  than 
several  of  his  predecessors  [r].  We  pass  in  silence 

[y]  See  the  Ada  Sanctorum  ad  d*  xix.  AprHisy  torn.  iii.  p. 
642.— ^ij^.  Litterairc  de  la  France y  torn,  vii,  p.  459««-GlAii* 
KONE  Hist,  de  Naples,  torn.  ii.  p.  52. 

[f]  Besides  the  accounts  given  of  Nicolas  II.  by  the  writers 
of  the  papal  history,  there  is  a  particular  and  accurate  history  of 
this  pontif  drawn  up  by  the  Benedictine  monkS|  in  the  Hist* 
Littir.  de  la  I^ance^  torn.  vii.  p.  515. 
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CENT.  Johii,  Bishop  of  VeUtri^  who  usurped  the  pohti- 
T^T  11.   ficate,  as  also  the  title  of  Benedict  X.  after  the 
death  of  Stephen,  and  who  was  deposed  with 
ignominy,    after    having    possessed  about  nine 
xnonths  the  dignity,  to  which  he  had  no  other 
title,  than  what  he  derived  from  lawless  violence. 
Nicolas,  upon  the  removal  of  this  usiurper,  as- 
sembled a  council  at  Rome  A.  D.  1059,  in  which, 
.  among  many  salutary  laws  designed  to  heal  the 
inveterate  disorders  that  had  aflBicted  the  church, 
one  remarkable  decree  was  passed  for  changing 
the  ancient  form  of  electing  the  Roman  pontif ; 
this  alteration  was  designed  to  prevent  the  tu- 
mults and  commotions  which  arose  in  iSomr,  and 
the  factions  which  divided  Italy^  when  a  new  pope 
was  to  be  elected.    The  same  pontif  received  the 
homage  of  the  Normans,  and  solemnly  created 
Robert  Guiscard  duke  of  Apulia^  Calabria^  and 
Sicily^  on  condition  that  he  should  observe,  as  a 
fiutliful  vassal,  an  inviolable  allegiance  to  the  Ro- 
man church,  and  pay  an  aimiml  tribute  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  subjection  to  the  apostolfc 
see.     By  what  authority  Nicolas  confirmed  the 
Norman  prince  in  the  possession  of  these  pro- 
vinces, is  more  than  we  kno\y ;  certain  it  is,  that 
he  had  no  sort  of  property  in  the  lands  which  he 
granted  so  liberally  to  the  Normans,   who  held 
them  already  by  the  odious  right  of  conquest  [rf]. 
Perhaps  the  lordly  pontif  founded  this  right  of 
cession  upon  the  fictitious  donation  of  Constan- 
tine,  which  has  been  already  taken  notice  of  in 
the  course  of  this  history ;  or  probably,  seduced 
by  the  artful  and  ambitious  suggestions  of  Hil- 
debrand,  who  had  himself  an  eye  upon  the  pon- 
tificate, and  atterwards  filled  it,  in  effect,  under 
the  adopted  name  of  Gregory  VII.  he  imagined 

[i]  See  MuRATORi  AincJi  d^ItaHa^  torn.  vi.  p.  186. — ^Baro- 

that, 
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that,  as  Christ's  vicegerent,  the  Roman  pondf  cent. 
was  the  king  of  kings,  and  had  the  whole  uni-   ^J^^  n- 
verse  for  his  domain.     It  is  well  known  that  Hil-   v^>^ 
debrand  had  a  supreme  ascendant  in  the  coun- 
sels of  Nicolas,  and  that  the  latter  neither  under* 
took  nor  executed  any  thing  without  his  direc- 
tion.    Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  the  feudal  grant 
made  to  Guiscard   by  this  pope,   that  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples^  or  of  the 
two  Sicilies  J  and  of  the  sovereignty  over  that  king- 
dom which  the  Roman  ponti^  constantly  claim, 
and  which  the  Sicilian  monarchs  annually  acknow-» 
ledge. 

VI.  Before  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas  11.  the  The  prfTi- 
popes   were   chosen   not  only  by  the  suffrages  ^/^^jnlu** 
of  the  cardinaisj  but  also  by  those  of  the  whole  in  the  c- 
Roman  clergy,  thenobihty,  the  burgesses,  and  the  J«cj»"no^ 
assembly  of  the  people.     An  election,  in  which    *  ^ 
such  a  confused  and  jarring  multitude  was  con- 
cerned, could  not  but  produce  continual  faction's^ 
animosities,  and  tumults.     To  prevent  these,  as 
far  as  was  possible,  this  artful  and  provident  pontif 
had  a  law  passed  by  which  the  cardinals^  as  well 
presbyters  as  bishops,  were  empowered  upon  a  va- 
cancy in  the  see  of  Rome^  to  elect  a  new  pope, 
without  any  prejudice  to  the  ancient  privileges 
of  the  Roman  emperors  in  this  important  mat- 
ter [e].     Nor  were  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  with  the 

burgesses 

.  CH^  [/]  It  docs  not  appear,  that  Nicolas  was  at  all  soli- 
citous about  the  privileges  of  the  emperor,  and  his  authority 
in  the  election  of  the  bishop  of  Rfime ;  for  the  words  of  the 
decree  in  all  the  various  copies  of  it  are  to  this  import :  "  The 
,**  cardinals  shall  first  deliberate  concerning  the  election  of  a 
•*  pontif,  and  the  consent  of  the  other  clergy  and  of  the  peo- 
**  pie  shall  be  required  to  confirm  their  choice.  The  pope 
,  **  shall  be  chosen  out  of  the  members  that  compose  the  church 
**  of  Rome^  if  a  proper  person  can  be  found  among  them :  if 
"  not,  he  shall  be  elected  elsewhere.  All  this  nv'tthout  any 
•*  frejud'ice  to  tJjc  honour  of  our  dear  son  Hiwrt  (nvho  is  now 
**  Mnf  4md  shall  be  soon  emperor ^  as  we  bwve  already  fromued 

"  him) 
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CENT,  tntrg^sses  and  people,  excluded  from  all  part  in 
PAftVii.  *^'^  election,  since  their  consent  was  solemnly  de- 
manded, and  also  esteemed  of  much  weight  [/]. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  this  new  regulation, 
the  Cardinals  acted  the  principal  part  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  new  pontif ;  though  they  suffered  for 

^  hftn)  or  to  the  honour  of  hu  successors  on  vfhom  the  apostolic  see 
^  shall  confer  fersonally  and  successively  the  same  high  frivu 
^  lege,^*  Here  we  see  the  good  pontif  takine  manifestly  advan- 
tage of  the  minority  of  Uenky  IV.  to  oepreciate  and  dw 
minish  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  imperial  crown,  and  to 
magnify  the  authority  ot  the  papal  mitre ;  for  he  declares  as 
a  personal  right  granted  by  the  Roman  see  to  each  emperor  for 
himself^  the  privilege  of  confirming  the  pope's  election ; 
whereas  it  is  well  known  that  that  privilege  had  been  vested  in 
the  emperors  of  Germafty  during  many  preceding  ages.  See 
Fleurt,  Eccles,  Hist,  voL  xiii.  livre  Ix.  p.  64,  65.  Brussels  edi- 
tion.— It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  the  cringing  and  ig- 
noble submission  of  Charles  the  Bald,  who  would  not  accept 
of  the  title  of  emperor  before  it  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
t&e  Roman  pontif,  occasioned,  in  process  of  time,  that  absmd 
notion,  that  the  papal  consecration  was  requisite  in  order  to 
qualify  the  kings  of  Germany  to  assume  the  title  of  Roman 
emperors,  though,  without  that  consecration,  these  kings  had 
all  Italy  under  their  dominion,  and  exercised  in  every  part  of 
it  various  rights  and  prerogatives  of  sovereignty.  Hence  the 
kings  of  Germany  were  first  styled  kings  of  the  Franks  and 
Lombards,  afterwards  kings  of  the  Romans  until  the  year 
1508,  when  Maximilun  I.  changed  the  title  of  king  into  that 
of  emprror, 

(]/']  The  decree  of  Nicolas  concerning  the  election  of  the 
Roman  pontif  is  to  be  found  in  many  authors,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  Concilia,  But  upon  comparing  together  several 
copies  of  this  famous  decree,  I  found  tlicm  in  many  respects 
very  different  from  each  other.  In  some  copies  the  decree  ap- 
pears abridged ;  in  others,  it  is  long  and  prolix.  In  some  it 
seems  favourable  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Roman 
emperors  ;  in  others,  it  appears  to  have  the  contrary  tendency* 
Tiie  mo^t  ample  copy  is  that  which  we  find  in  the  Chronicon  Far^ 
fcnse  in  Muratoki's  Script cres  return  Italicarumy  tom.  ii.  part 
II.  p.  645,  whieh  differs  however,  in  various  circumstances, 
from  that  which  is  published  by  Hugo  Floriacensis,  in  his 
book  De  regia  pot  est  ate  et  sacerdotaVt  dignUatCy  in  Baluzii  Mis' 
cellaneis^  tom.  i,iv.  p.  62.  Notwithstanding  the  diversity  tliat 
there  is  in  the  copies  of  this  famous  decree,  they  all  agree  in 
confirming  the  accounts  we  have  given  of  the  plans  and  pon- 
tincate  of  Nicolas. 

SL  long 
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a  long  time  much  opposition  both  from  the  sacer-c  £  n  t. 
dotal  orders  and  the  l^omah  citizens,  who  were  p  J^'^  j^ 
constantly  either  reclaiming  their  aiicieiit  rights, 
qr  abusing  the  privilege  they  yet  retained  of  con- 
firming the  election  of  every  new  pope  by  their 
.  approbation  and  consent.  In  the  folio  wing  cen- 
tury there  was  an  end  put  te  all  these  disputes  by 
Alexander  III.  who  was  so  lucky  as  to  finish 
and  complete  what  Nicolas  had  onl^  be^uri, 
and  who  transferred  and  confined  to  the  college 
of  cardinals  the  right  of  electing  to  the  apostolic 
see,  excluding  the  nobility,  tKe  people,  and  the 
rest  of  the  clergy,  from  all  concern  in  this  impor- 
tant matter  [^]. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  give  some  ac- 
<X)unt  of  the  origin  of  the  cardinals  [b],  and  the 
nature  of  their  privileges  and  functions.  Many 
writers  [i]  have  treated  this  subject  in  an  ample 
.manner^  and  have  shed  upon  it  a  prufusionof, 
erudition,  which  deserves^  no  doubt,  thfe  highest 
applause  j  out  they  are,  generally  speaking,  de- 
fective in  perspicuity  and  precision;  nor  do  I  know 
of  any,  who  have  confined  themselves  to.thetruej 
state  of  the  question,  and  investigated,  in  a  satis-« 

Vol.  II     .  1  i  factory 

[  F  j  See  MABlLLdK,  Com,  in  Or  J.  Roman,  torn.  ii.  Muscei 
baltciy  p.  114. — Constant.  Cenni  ^ra:f.  dd  ConiUium  Late- 
run,  Supbarii  iiu^.ii,  Rorri.  17^5,  in  410. — Franc.  PaCI 
BreviariurA  Poiltif,  Roma  nor,  torn.  ii.  p.  374. 

85*  [A J  The  translator  has  here  incorporated  into  the  text 
the  long  and  important  note  [rj  of  the  original  cotK:eruing  the 
canlina/ii  The  citations  and  references  only  are  thrown  .nto 
Ae  notes. 

[f]  The  authors  who  hav^" written  corfcemhig  tht  name,  ori- 

^n,  and  rights  oilht,  cardinals^  are  enumerated  by  Jo.  Ai.fl. 

Fabricius^  in  his  Bibiiogr,    Antiquor,  p  455,  456. — Ca>t. 

SagTITAKIVS  Intro  J,  ad  His/oriam,  Ecc/estajt,  cap.   x\ix.  p. 

771.  ct  Jo.  And.  Sciimidujs  in  suppUment,  p.  644. — Chkjst. 

.Gb,Y?HIUS  Isagoge  ad  Hisf^^iam  Stjecitli   xvii.  p.  430.  add   ta 

^tbcsc  LuDOV.  TrioMASSlNi  DiscipHnn  Kcclesiarveius  et  nova^ 

Horn,  1.  fib.  ii.  cap.  115,  116.  p.  616.  &.  Lud.  Ant.  Murato- 

ItC,  whose  learned  dissertation  De  Ori^ine  Carditwlatus  w  pulr- 

kliibed  in  his  Antiq,  hal,  mediiijrv:,  torn.  v.  p,  i  j'3. 

Ii 
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c  E  ^  T.  fiectory  manner,  the  true  origin  of  the  office  of 
p  A%T  n  cardinal^and  the  reasons  that  occasioned  the  insd- 
-station  of  that  order  of  ecclesiastics*  Several 
learned  men  have  employed  much  time  and  la^- 
bouir  in  fixing  the  sense  of  the  word  cardinal^  and 
*  in  illustrating  its  meaning  from  ancient  monu- 
ments and  records;  but,  however  worthy  of  a  cu- 
rious philologist  these  researches  may  be,  yet  they 
contribute  httle  or  nothing  to  clear  up  the  point 
in  questioiki,  or  to  convey  an  accurate  and  satis- 
factory notion  of  the  true  origin  of  the  college  of 
cardiTials,  and  the  nature  of  that  ecclesiastical 
dignity.  It  is  certain,  that  the  word  cardinal^ 
when  applied  to  persons  or  things,  or  more  especi- 
ally to  xht  sacred  order^was,  according  to  the 
language  of  the  tniddle  age,  a  term  of  dubious 
signification,  and  was  susceptible  of  various  senses. 
It  is  also  well  known,  that  in  former  tinies  this 
title  was,  by  no  means,  peculiar  to  the  priests  and 
ministers  of  the  church  of  RoTJie^  but  was  in  use 
in  all  the  Latin  churches,  and  that  not  only  the 
secular  clergy,  but  also  the  regtUar^  such  as  ab- 
bots, canons,  and  monks,  were  capable  of  tins  de- 
no  mmation,  and  were  stiled  cardinals^  though  io 
different  senses.  But  after  the  pontificate  of  A- 
LEXANDER  III.  the  commou  use  of  the  term  cardi-- 
nal  was  gradually  diminished,  and  it  was  confined 
to  such  only  as  were  immediately  concerned  in 
the  election  of  the  pope,  and  who  had  the  right, 
of  suffrage  in  this  weighty  matter*  So  that  when 
we  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  college  of  corrfi- 
nals  at  Rome^  the  question  is  not,  who  they  were^ 
that  in  the  remoter  periods  of  the  church  were  dis- 
tinguished, among  the  Latins  in  general,  orati^/nr 
in  particular,  from  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  by  the 
name  oi cardinals';  nor  do  we  inquire  into  the  pro- 
per signification  of  that  term,  or  into  the  various 
senses  in  which  it  was  foniierly  employed;  the 
truct  state  of  tlte  question  is  this :  Who  the  per- 

SDU^ 
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sons  were  that  Nicolas  II.  comprehended  under  c  B  n  t. 
^he  denomination  oi  cardinah^  when  he  vested  inp^.^^  ,j^ 
the  ^on\2in  cardinals  alone  the  right  of  electing  the 
hew  pontif,  and  excluded  from  that  important 
privilege  the  rest  of  the  elergy,  the  nobility,  the 
burgesses,  and  the  people  ?  When  this  is  known 
Ifrith  certainty,  then  we  shall  have  a  just  notion 
iof  the  College  of  Cardinals  in  its  first  rise>  and  shall 
also  perceive  the  ditference  there  is  between  the 
first  Cardinals,  and  those  of  our  times.  Now  this 
may  easily  be  learned  from  the  edict  of  Nico- 
las II.  which  sets  the  matter  in  the  clearest  light. 
**  We  have  thought  proper  to  enact,(says  thepon- 
tif  ,)  that,  upon  the  decease  of  the  bishop  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  or  universal  church,  the  affair  of 
the  election,  be  treated  principally  and  prenously 
to  all  other  deliberations,  among  the  cardinal  bi- 
shops alone,  who  shall  afterwards  call  in  to  their 
council  the  cardinal  clerks,  and  require  finally 
the  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
people  to  their  election  [^].*'  Here  we  see,  that 
the  pontif  divides  into  two  classes  the  Cardinals 
who  were  to  have  the  right  of  ^liflft^ge  in  the 
election  of  his  successors,  one  of  which  he  calls 
Cardinal  Bishops,  and  the  other  Cardinal  Clerks. 
By  the  former  we  are  manifestly  to  understand  the 
seven  bishops,  who  belonged  to  the  city  and  ter- 
ritory of  Rome,  whom  Nicolas  calls,  in  the  same 
edict,  comprovinciales  episcopi  (an  epithet  which 
had  been  used  before  by  Leo  1.)  and  who  had 
been  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Cardinal  Bishops 
long  befbre  the  present  century.  The  words  of 
Nicolas  confirm  this  account  of  the  matter,  and 
place  it  beyond  all  possibility  of  contradiction  ; 

I  i  2  for 

85*  [i]  The  passage  of  the  edict  (which  ^bave  here  tran^ 

lated  from  Hugo  Floriacus  in  Baluzu  MucelL  tom.  iv.  p. 

.62.)  runs  thus  ia  the  original :  '  Constituimus  ut,  obetmte  hu- 

'  jus  Romanse^  uoiversaks  Eccledae  Pontifice,  imprimis,  Cardi- 

*  KALES  Episcopi  diligentisslma  simul  consideratione  tractan- 

*  tet,  mox  sibi  Clericos  Cardinales  adhibeans,  ticque  rell- 
^  quus  Cleru5  et  Populus  ad  conscn^um  nevjc  clcctienis^  acce- 

*  flairt.' 
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G  K  N  T.  for  he  declares,  that  by  cardinal  bishops  he  under- 
Part  11.  Stands  those  to  whom  it  belonged  to  consecrate 
the  pontif  elect ;  "  Since  the  apostolic  see,**  ob- 
serves the  papal  legislator,  **  cannot  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  superior  or  metropolitan  \l\^ 
the  cardinal  bishops  must  necessarily  supply  the 
place  of  a  metropolitan,  and  fix  the  elected  pon- 
tif on  the  summit  of  apostolic  exaltation  and  em- 
pire" [/TiJ.  Now  it  is  well  known,  that  the  seven 
bishops  of  Rome^  above  mentioned,  had  the  privi* 
lege  of  t:onsecraring  the  Roman  pootif. 

All  these  things  being  duly  considered,  we  shall 
immediately  perceive  the  true  nature  ^nd  meaning 
of  the  &mous  edict,  according  to  which  it  is  ma- 
nifest, that,  upon  the  death  of  a  pontif,  the  car- 
dinal BISHOPS  were  first  to  deliberate  alone  con- 
cerning a  proper  successor,  and  to  examine  the 
respective  merit  of  the  candidates  that  might  pre- 
tend to  this  high  dignity,  and  afterv^^ards  to  call 
in  the  carijinal  clerks,  not  only  to  demand 
their  council,  but  also  to  join ,  with  them  in  the 
election.  The  word  clerk  here  bears  the  same  sense 
with  that  of  presbyter,  and  it  is  undeniably  cer- 
tain, that  the  name  o^  cardinal  presbyters  vf^  gi- 
ven to  the  ministers  of  the  eight  and  twenty  'Sio- 
m2in parisheSyOV  principal  churches.  All  the  rest  of 
the  clergy,  of  whatever  order  or  rank  they  might 
be^were,  together  with  the  people,  expressly  exclud- 
ed from  the  right  of  votinginthe  election  of  the  pon- 
tif,tho'  they  were  allowed  what  is  called  a  negative 
suffrage,  and  their  consent  was  required  to  what 
the  others  bad  done.     From  all  which  it  appears, 

that 

55*  [/  ]  In  the  consecration  of  a  new  bishop  in  any  province, 
the  metropolitan  always  bore  the  principal  part  j  as  therefore 
there  was  no  mdfcopolitan  to  instal  the  pope.  Cardinal  Bi- 
shops performed  that  ceremony, 

{m]  Such  are  the  s\^elling  and  bombastic  terms  of  the  edict : 

*  Quia  sedes  apostolic  a  supt;r  se  metropolltanum  habere  non  po- 

*  test ;  cardinales  episcopi  metropolitan!  vice  procul  dubio  fan- 
*"  gantur,  qui  clectum  antistatem  ad  apostoUci  cubninis  apicem 

*  provcbant.' 
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that  the -college  of  elector-.,  who  chose  the  Roman  c  p  n  t. 
pontnf,  and  who  after  this  period  were  called  r^r-p^^*;  jl 
dinals  in  a  new  and  unusual  acceptation  of  that 
term,  consisted,  according  to  their  original  esta* 
blishment,  by  Nicolas  II .  of  only  two  orders, 
Aamely,  cardinal  bishops  and  cardinal  clerks^  or 
presbyters  [»]. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  before  we  finish  this 
digression,  that  the  famous  decree  of  Nicolas 
could  not  obtain  the  force  of  a  law.  "  It  is  evi- 
"  dent,  says  Anselm,  bishop  <f  Lucca  [0],  that 
the  edict  of  Nicolas  is,  and  always  has  been^ 
^dthout  the  smallest  degree  of  weight  or  autho- 
rity. But  in  affirming  this,  I  have  not  the 
least  design  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the 
**  blessed  memory  of  that  pontif,  or  to  derogate 
.**  from  the  applause  that  is  due  to  his  virtues. . .  ^ 
As  a  man,  however,  he  was  faUiUe,  and, 
through  the  weakness  that  is  inseparable  from 
humanity,  was  liable  to  be  seduced  into  mea- 
^  sures    that    were    inconsistent    with    equity 

1  i  3  **  and 

{« j  We  must  therefore  take  care  that  we  be  not  misled  by 
Ihe  error  of  OkuI'HR.  Panvikius,  who  affirms,  *  that  the 
€ardinal buhopt  were  not  added  to  the  college  of  cardinals  be- 
fore the  pontificate  of  Alexander  111.  Nor  are  we  to  listen 
to  the  lupposition  of  those  writers,  who  iqnagine  that  cert'fin 
deacons  were,  from  the  beginning,  members  of  that  college  of 
eardinals^  by  whom  the  popes  were  elected.  1  here  were  Iq- 
deed,  in  the  Roman  church  long  before  the  eiict of  NlpOLAS, 
and  there  ctiU  remain,  cardinal  deacons^  i.  e.  superiotendants 
of  those  churches  which  h^ve  hospitals  annexed  to  them,  and 
whose  revJnoes  are  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  poor  ^ 
but  they  were  evidently  excluded  from  the  election  of  the 
pope,  which,  by.  the  edict  of  Nicolas,  w^s  to  be  made  by 
the  cardinal  bishop j  and  clerks  alone.  Hence  we  find  the  car* 
dinals  plainly  distinguislied  from  the  deacons  in  the  diploma 
that  was  drawn  uj)  for  the  election  of  Gregory  VII.  to  the 
pontificate.  .^ 

[0^  Akselmi  Luccensis^  lib.  ii.  contra  WlBERTUM,  Anti^ 
pmpam^  tt  tequaces  ejus^  in  Canisii  Lectionib.  Antiqiiis^  torn* 
iii.  part  I.  p..  383. 

*  See  Mabillon,  Commest.  in  Ordiofm  Rom.  f,  xi5«  torn.  ii.  Muic^ 
■p^itin 


s< 
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c  F  N  T  ««  and  justice/*  It  is  true,  the  prelate  1^  IieiQ 
p  A^^T  11.  principally  in  view  that  part  of  the  e^ct  in  whlcli 
Nicolas  acknowledges  and  confirms  |he  right 
of  the  emperors  to  ratify  the  election  of  the  RomapL 
pontif ;  yet  what  he  says  is  undoubtedly  true  df 
the  whole  edict  in  all  its  parts.  For  the  seven 
Palatine  judges  [p  ],  who  were  excluded  by  this 
decree  from  the  importjmt  privilege  they  had  for- 
merly enjoyed  of  votipg  in  the  election  to  the 
apostolic  see,  complained  loudly  of  the  injury  that 
was  done  them,  and,  seconded  in  their  com^ 
plaints  by  the  various  orders  of  the  clergy,  and 
by  the  clamours  of  the  army,  the  citizens,  and 
the  multitude,  they  declared  their  opposition  to 
the  execution  of  this  edict,  and  gave  much  trou- 
ble and  uneasiness  to  the  cardinals^  who  had  been^ 
constituted  electors  by  Nicolas.  To  ^appease 
these  tumults,  Alexander  III.  augmented  the 
college  of  the  electing  cardinals  ^hy  cx>nferriBg  that 
dignity  upon  the  pinor,  or  arch-presbyter,  of  St 
John  Lateran^  the  arch-presbyters  of  St  Peter^s 
and  St  Mary  Magiore^  the  abbots  of  St  PauFs 
and  St  Laurence  without  the  wall^  and  lastly,  up- 
on the  seven  Palatine  judges  [q].  By  this  dexterous 
stratagem,  the  highest  order  of  the  clergy  was  de- 
feated, and  ceased  to  oppose  the  measures  of 
the  cardinal  electors ;  nor,  indeed,  could  their 
opposition  be  of  any  significancy,  since  their 
chiefs  and  leaders  were  become  members  of  the 
6acred  college  instituted  by  Nicolas.  The  ////2f- 
rior  clergy  continued  yet  obstinate  ;  but  their  op- 
position was  vanquished  in  the  same  manner,  and 
th^  were  reduced  to  silence  by  the  promotion  of 

f^]  These  judges  were  the  Primicfriusj  Stcundicerius^Arca* 
rius^  Saccellarius^  Protoscriniarius^  Frlmicerius  Dcfensorum^ 
et  Mminiculator  ;  for  a  particular  account  of  whose  respec- 
tive offices,  services,  and  privileges,  sec  GRiEVIl  Thesautui 
jfntiqui:,     Du  Canoe,  &c.  '    • 

[y]  Cenni  Prtef.  ari  Concil.   Lateran,  Stepban,  iii.  p.  fo.— 
Mabillon,  Comment,  ad  Ord.  Roman,  p.  115.  rx  Fanviato* 
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their  chiefs,  the  cardmal  deacons^  to  the  dignity  of  c  E  n  T. 
electors.  Who  it  was,  whether  Alexander  III.  p  ^l\  ^^ 
or  sotnc  other  pontif,  that  raised  the  principal  Ro- 
man deacons  to  the  rank  oi cardinals ^i^  not  certain; 
but  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  design  of 
this  promotion  ^^'as  to  put  an  end  to  the  mur- 
murs and  complaints  of  the  inferior  clergy,  who 
resented  highly  the  violation  of  their  privileges. 

When  the  various  orders  of  the  clergy  were 
dr^wn  off  from  the  opposition,  it  was  no  difficult 
matter  to  silence  the  people,  and  to  exclude  them 
from  all  part  in  the  election  of  the  pontif.  And 
accordingly,  when,  upon  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der m.  it  was  proposed  to  chuse  Lucius  111. 
[r]  as  his  successor,  the  contest  and  approbation 
of  the  clergy  and  people,  which  had  hitherto 
been  always  esteemed  necessary  to  ratify  the  elec- 
tion, were  not  so  much  as  demanded,  and  the 
affair  was  transacted  by  the  college  of  cardinals 
alone,  who  have  continued  to  maintain  that 
exclusive  and  important  privilege  even  to  our 
times.  Some  writers  affirm,  that  Innocent  II. 
had  been  elected  in  the  same  manner,  by  the 
cardinals  alone,  without  the  consent  pf  the  cler- 
gy or  the  people,  several  years  before  the  pon^ 
tificate  of  Lucius  [j-J  ;  this  may  be  tiue,  but  it 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  as  the  election  of 
Innocent  IL  was  irregular,  it  cannot  be  alleged 
in  the  cause  before  us. 

VII.  Fiom  what  has  been  observed  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  college 
oi cardinals^  and  the  extensive  authority  and  im^ 
portant  privileges  they  enjoy  at  this  day,  de- 
rive their  origin  from  the  edict  published  at  the 
request  and  under  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas  II. ; 

I  i  4  that, 

* 

Oj^  \r\  la  the  original,  insteud  of  Lucius  III.  we  read 
Vtc'iok  II  f.  which  was  certainly  a  mistake  ot  inj-^vrricncy 
xti  *'\v   i.-antrJ  AQthor. 

{/j  See  Fagi  Breviar*  Pontif,  Ronumor.  torn*  ii.  p.  615. 
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CENT,  that,  under  the  title  of  cardinals,  this  pontif  com* 
p  aTt  II  prehended  the  seven  Roman  bishops,  who  were 
'considered  as  his  suffragHns,  and  of  whom  the 
bishop  oiOstia  was  the'  chief,  as  also  the  eight 
and  twenty  ministers,  who  had  inspection  over  the 
principal  Roman  churches ;  and  that  to  these 
were  added,  in  process  of  time,  under  Alexan- 
der III.  and  other  pontifs,  new  members,  in  or- 
der to  appease  the  resentment  of  those  who  look- 
ed upon  themselves  as  injured  by  the  edict  of 
Nicolas,  and  also  to  answer  other  purposes  of 
ecclesiastical  policy.  We  see,  also,  from  an  at- 
tentive view  of  this  matter,  that  though  the 
Jiigh  order  of  purpled  prelates,  commonly  called 
cardinals,  had  its  tise  in  the  eleventh  century,  yet 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  acquired  the  stable  and 
undisputed  authority  of  a  legal  council  before 
the  following  age  and  the  pontificate  ot  Alex-* 

ANDER  III.    ■'  .  . 

VIII.  Though  Nicolas  II.  had  expressly  ac- 
knowledged and  confirmed  in  his  edict  the  right 
c^f  the  emperor  to  ratify  by  his  consent  the  elec- 
tion of  the  pontif;  his  eyes  were  no  sooner  closed, 
than  the  Roaians,  at  the  instigation  of  Hilde- 
brand,  archdeacon,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
Rome,  viokted  this  iixiperial  privilege  in  the 
most  presumptuous  manner.  For  they  not  only 
elected  to  the  pontificate  Anselm,  bishop  of 
Lucca,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander 
II.  but  abo  solemnly  installed  him  in  that  high 
office  without  so  much  as  consulting  the  em- 
peror Henry  IV.  or  giving  him  the  least  in- 
formation of  the  matter.  Agnes,  the  mother 
of  the  young  emperor,  no  sooner  received  an 
account  of  ^is  irregular  transaction  by  the  bishops 
of  Loinbardy,  to  whom  the  election  of  Anselm 
.  was  extremely  disagreeable,  than  she  assembled 
S  council  at  BastL  and,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  her  son,   who   was    yet  a  minor, 

causpd 
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caused  Cadol aus,  bishop  of  Parma^  to  be  crc*  cent. 
ated  pontif,  under  the  title  of  Howorius  U.  p]^-^'^|,^ 
Hence  arose  a  long  and  furious  contest  between 
the  two  rival  pontifs,  who  maintained  their  rcr 
spective  pretensions  by  the  force  of  arms;  and 
presented  a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  horror  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  which  was  designed  to  be  the 
centre  of  charity  and  peace*  In  this  violent  con* 
tention  Alexander  triumphed,  though  he  could 
never  engage  his  obstinate  adversary  to  desist  from 
his  pretensions  [/]. 

IX,  This  contest,  indeed,  was  of  little  con- 
sequence  when  viewed  in  comparison  with  the 
dreadful  commotions  which  Hildebrand,  who 
succeeded  Alexander,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Gregory  VII.  excited  both  in  church  and  state, 
and  nourished  and  fomented  until  the  end -of  his 
days.  This  vehement  poRtif,  who  was  a  Tuscan, 
bom  of  ^ean  parents,  rose,  by  various  8teJ)s, 
from  the  obscure  station  of  a  monk  of  Clugni,  to 
the  rank  of  archdeacon  in  the  Roman  church, 
and,  from  the  time  of  Leo  IX.  who  treated  him 
with  peculiar  marks  of  distinction,  was  accus- 
tomed to  govern  the  Roman  pontifs  by  his  coun- 
sels, which  had  acquired  the  highest  degree  of  in- 
fluence and  authority ,1  In  the  year  1073,  ^'^^• 
the  same  day  that  Alexander  was  interred,  he 
was  raised  to  the  ponriticate  by  the  unanimous 
sufirages  of  the  cardinals,  bishops,  abbots,  monks, 
and  people,  and,  consequently,  without  any  re- 
gard being  paid  to  the  edict  of  Nicolas'  IK  and 
his  election  was  confirmed  by  the  approbation 
and  consent  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  the  Romans, 
to  whom  ambassadors  had  been  sent  for  that  pur- 
^se.  This  prince,  indeed,  had  soon  reason  to 
*  repent 

[/]  Ferdik.  Uchelli  Italia  Sacra,  torn.  ii.  p.  ii56.— Jo. 

AC.  Mascovius,  De  rebus  imperii  sub  Hearico  1 V.  et  V.  lib. 

'.  p.  7.— .Fran'c.  Paci  Breviar.  Pontificum  Romartor,  tona.  ii« 

f'  385.— Muratori  /innalid'* Italia^  tom.  vi.  p.  ^l\.  ' 
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c£  N  T. repent  of  the  consent  he  had  givren  to  an  election, 
p  A  E  T 11  which  became  so  prejudicial  to  his  oa^h Authority, 
so  fatal  to  the  interests  and  liberties  of  the  church, 
and  so  detrimental,  in  genetal,  to  the  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  kingdoms  and  empires  [u]. 
HiLDEBRAKD  was  a  man  of  uncommon  genius, 
whose  ambition  in  forming  the  most  arduous  pro- 
jects was  equalled  by  his  dexterity  in  bnnging 
them  into  execution ;  sagacious,  cratty,  and  in- 
trcpidy  nothing  could  escape  his  penetration,  de- 
feat his  stratagems,  or  daunt  his  courage ;  haugh- 
ty and  arrogant  beyond  all  measure ;  obstinate, 
impetuous,  and  intractable ;  he  looked  up  to  the 
summit  of  universal  empire  with  a  wishful  eye, 
and  laboured  up  the  steep  ascent  with  uninter- 
rupted ardour,  and  invincible  perseverance ;  void 
af  all  principles,  and  destitute  of  every  pious  and 
virtuous  feelmg,  he  suffered  little  restraint  in  his 
audacious  pursuits,  from  the  dictates  of  religion 
or  the  remonstrances  of  conscience.  Such  was 
the  character  of  Hildebrand',  and  his  conduct 
was  every  way  suitable  to  it ;  for  no  sooner  did 
he  find  himself  in  the  papal  chair,  than  he  dis- 
played to  the  world  the  most  odious  marks  of  his 
tyrannic  ambition.  Not  contented  to  enlarge  the 
jurisdiction,  and  to  augmejit  the  opulence  oi  the 
'  see  of  Romc^  he  laboured  indefatigably  to  render 
the  universal  church  subject  to  the  despotic  go- 
vernment 

\u\  The  ayrilers,  who  have  given  the  amplest  accounts  of 
^e  life  and  exploits  of  Gregory  VII.  arc  enflmeratcJ  by 
Casp.  Sagit1'ARu:s,  in  his  Inirod,  ad  Hist,  Ecclesias:,  lom.  i. 
p.  687.  and  by  And.  Schmidius,  in  his  Suppiement,  tom.  ii. 
p.  627.— See  aho  the  j^ta  Sanctor.  torn.  v.  Maii  ad  d»  xxv. 
p.  56s.  aod  Mabilix)N,  ^cta  Sancior,  Ordin.  Benedicti  5<rnr/« 
vi.  p.  406.  Add  to  these  the  Life  of  Gregory  VII.  pub- 
lished at  Tranhfori  in  the  year  17 10,  by  jusT.  Christ*  rrtiR 
DiTHMAR,  as  also  the  authors  who  have  written  the  }  i^^tiy 
of  the  contests  that  arose  between  the  Empire  and  tV/e  Hicrar- 
%\fpj  of  Rome^  and  of  the  wars  ihai  were  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
pute concerning  Iw^eitituresm 
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vemment  and  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  pontif  o  e  n  t^ 
alone,  to  dissolve  the  jurisdiction  which  kings  andp^^  ii^ 
emperors  had  hitherto  exercised  over  the  various 
orders  of  the  clergy,  and  to  exclude  them  from 
Sill  part  in  the  management  or  distribution  of  the 
revenues  of  the  church.  Nay,  this  outrageous 
pontif  went  still  farther,  and  impiously  attempted 
to  submit  to  his  jurisdiction  the  emperors,  kings, 
and  princes  of  the  earth,  and  to  render  their  do- 
minions tributary  to  the  see  o£Rame.  Such  were 
the  pious  and  apostolic  exploits  that  employed  the 
activity  of  Gregory  VU.  during  his  whole  life, 
and  which  render  his  pontificate  a  continual  scene 
of  tumult  and  bloodshed.  Were  it  necessary  to 
bring  any  farther  proofs  of  his  tyranny  and  arro- 
gance, his  fierce  impetuosity  and  boundless  ambi- 
tion, we  might  appeal  to  those  famous  sentences^ 
which  are  generally  called,  after  him,  the  dictates 
^HiLDEBRAND,  and  which  shew,  in  a  lively  ix^an- 
ner,  the  spirit  and  character  of  this  restless  pon- 
tif [w]. 

X.  Unde^ 


•  « 


f u']  Diciatui  Hi/Mr0rtdim\  By  these  arc  uoderstood  twen- 
ty keven  apophthegms,  or  short  sentences,  relating  to  the  su- 
preme aathority  of  the  Roman  pontifs  over  the  universal 
church,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  second  book  uf  the  Kpistles  of  Gregory  Vil.  between 
the  fifty-fifth  and  the  fifty-sixth  Epistle,  under  the  title  of 
Dictatus  Papn^  1.  e.  Dictates  of  the  Pope.  Sec  HarduinI 
C'lnci/i/i,  torn.  vi.  part  1.  p.  13C4,  and  the  various  writers  of 
Ecclesiastical  History.  Barokius  Lurus  *,  and  other  histo- 
rUns,  who  have  signalized,  upon  all  occasions,  their  vehc'^ 
ment  attachment  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  maintain,  that  these' 
Dictates  v%ere  drawn  up  by  Grecort  Vil.  and  proposed  as 
kiws  in  a  cert  in  council^  and  hence  the  Preiesiant  writers 
have  venturtd  to  attribute  them  to  Hildebrand.  But  the 
learned  JoHN  Laiwot,  Natalis  Aijcxander,  Antony  f: 
and  Fran'CIS  Pagi  t,  Elias  Du  Pin,  and  other  authors  of 

note, 

*  Lupus,  in  bi«  Notz  ct  Dissertatiooei  in  Concilia,  torn.  vi.  opp.  p.  164. 
ha»  giveo  us  an  ainple  commentary  on  the  Dictates  of  Millmi^an  d,  %\hIsH 
he  looks  upon  ^  both  authentic  an«i  sacred.  •  ,  '*   . 

.  t  See  Anton.  Pari  Critics  in  Baronimn. 

I  Sec  Franc.  Pagi  Breviar.  Pontif.  Roman,  torn.  li.  p.*  47J. 


4g2  The  Internal  History  of  the  Church. 

X.  Undei  the  pontificate  of  Hildebrand,  the 
face  of  the  Laiin  church  was  entirely  chang  d, 
its  government  subverted,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant and  valuable  of  those  rights  and  privileges 
that  had  been  tormerly  vested  m  its  councils,  bi- 
shops, and  sacred  colleges,  were  usurped  by  the 
greedy  pontif.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed^ 
that  the  weight  of  this  tyrannic  usurpation  did 
not  fall  equally  upon  all  the  European  provinces ; 
several  of  these  provinces  preserved  some  remains 
of  their  ancient  liberty  and  independence,  in  the 

possession 

note,  aflimi  in  the  mott  positive  inanoerthsttheie^r«/tf«r«j,or 
^ictaies^  were  a  doivnrigbt  forgery  imposed  upon  the  wor 
under  the  name  of  Gregory,  by  some  perfidious  impostor, 
who  proposed  thereby  to  flatter  the  Roman  pontifs  in  their 
ambitious  pretensions.  As  a  proof  of  this,  assertion,  they  ob- 
serve, that  while  some  of  these  sentences  express  indeed  in  a 
Hvely  manner  the  ambitious  spirit  of  Cbxgory,  there  are 
others  which  appear  entirely  opposite  to  the  sentiments  of  that 
pontif,  as  they  are  delivered  in  several  parts  of  his  Epistles, 
The  French  writers  have  important  reasons  (which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  mentjon  here)  for  affirming  that  no  Roman  pontif 
ever  presumea  to  speak  of  the  papal  power  and  jurisdiction  ia 
such  arrogant  terms  as  are  here  put  into  the  mouth  of  Gr£« 
GORY.  It  may  be  easily  granted,  that  these  sentences^  ia 
their  present  form^  are  not  the  composition  of  this  famous 
pontiff  for  many  of  them  are  obscure,  and  they  are  all  thrown 
together  without  the  least  order,  method,  or  connexion,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  a  man  of  such  genius,  as  CiR£- 
CORY  discovered,  would  have  neglected  either  perspicuity  or 
precision  in  describing  the  authority,  and  fixings  what  he 
looked  upon  to  be,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  bishops  of 
.Rome,  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  if  we  consider  the  mat* 
ter  of  these  sentences^  we  shall  be  entirely  persuaded  that  they 
belong  originally  t-i  Hildebrakd,  since  we  find  the  greatest 
part  of  them  repeated  word  for  word  in  several  places  in  his 
Epistles^  and  since  such  of  them  as  appear  inconsistent  with 
foroe  passages  in  these  epistles,  are  not  so  in  reality,  but  may 
be  easily  explained  in  perfect  conformity  with  what  they  are 
said  to  contradict.  The  most  probable  account  of  the  matter 
6cems  to  be  this  :  That  some  mean  author  extracted  these  sen- 
tences, partly  from  the  epistles  of  Gregory  that  are  yet  ex- 
tant, partly  from  those  that  have  perisheii  in  the  ruins  of  time, 
and  publi^ihed  tiic  m  in  the  form  in  which  they  tiow  appear, 
rithout  judgment  or  method. 
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possession  of  which  a  variety  of  circumstances  cent. 

Pa  K  T  n. 


happily  concurred  to  maintain  them.  ^'* 


But,  as  we  insinuated  above,  the  views  of  Hil- 
DEBRAND  wcre  not  confined  to  the  erection  of  an 
absolute  and  universal  monarchy  in  the  church  ; 
they  aimed  also  at  the  establishment  of.  a  civil 
monarchy  equally  extensive  and  despotic ;  and 
this  aspiring  pontif,  after  having  drawn  up  a  sys- 
tem of  ecclesiastical  canons  for  the  government  of 
the  church,  would  have  introduced  abo  a  new 
code  of  political  laws,  had  he  been  permitted  to 
execute  the  plan  he  had  formed.  His  purpose  was 
to  engage  in  the  bonds  of  fidchty  and  allegiance  to 
St  Peter,  i.  e.  to  the  Roman  pontifs,  all  the  kings 
and  princes  of  the  earth,  and  to  establish  at  Rome 
an  annual  assembly  of  bishops,  by  whom  the  con- 
tests that  might  arise  between  kingdoms  or  s.^ve- 
reign  states  were  to  be  decided,  the  rights  and  pre- 
tensions of  princes  to  be  examined,  and  the  fate  of 
nations  and  empires  to  be  determined.  This  am- 
bitious project  met,  however,  with  the  warmest 
opposition,  particularly  from  the  vigilance  and  re- 
solution of  the  emperors,  and  also  from  the  Bri- 
tish and  French  monarchs  [x}. 

That  HiLDEBRAND  laid  this  audacious  plan  is 
undoubtedly  evident,  both  from  his  own  epistles, 
and  also  from  other  authentic  records  of  anti- 
quity. The  nature  of  the  oath  which  he  drew  up 
for  the  king  or  emperor  of  the  Romans,  frum 
whom  he  demanded  a  profession  of  subjection  and 
allegiance  [  j'],  shews  abundantly  the  arrogance  of 

his 

ftS*  l^xl  The  long  note  [^]  in  the  original^  which  contains 
the  ambitious  exploits  of  HiLDEBRANp,  is  inserted  in  the 
following  paragraph,  except  the  citations,  which  are  thrown 
into  notes. 

[jf]  See  the  ninth  book  of  his  epistles,  E^ist,  iii.  the  forin 
•f  the  oath  runs  thus  :  *  Ab  hac  hora  ct  Jcinceps  fidelis  ero 
^  per  rectaxn  fidem  B.  Petro  Apostolo,  eju:k<^ue  vicarlo  P.tpi^ 

*  Gregorio  . .  •  •  et  quodcunque  ipse   Paj>u  piaeceperit  >ub  his 

*  videlicet  verbis  :  F£R  Vi^RAM  Ofi£DI£KTLAM,  fidelitcr,  :>icnt 

<  oportct 
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CENT,  his  pretensions.  But  his  conduct  toi?9anb  tho 
p  A  »  T II  l^ingdom  of  France  is  worthy  of  particular  notice: 
It  is  well  known,  that  whatever  dignity  and  do- 
minion the  popes  enjoyed  was  originally  deriyed 
from  the  kingdom  of  France^  or,  which  is  th^ 
same  thing,  from ^the  princes  of  that  nation;  and 
yet  HiLDEBRAND,  or  (as  we  shall  hereafter  entitle 
him)  GfucooRY  VIL  pretended  that  the  kii^dom 
of  France  was  tributary  to  the  see  of  RBfme^  and 
commanded  his  legates  to  demand  yearly^  iir  the 
most  solemn  manner,  the  payment  of  diat  tribute 
[z\ ;  their  demands,  however,  were  treated  wi^h 
contempt,  and  the  tribute  was  never  either  ac- 
knowledged or  offered.  Nothing  can  be  more 
insolent  than  the  language  in  which  Grecio&t  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Philip  I.  king  of  France^  to 
whom  he  recommends  an  humble  and  obli^ng 
carriage,  from  this  consideration,  that  both  his 
kingdom  and  bis  soul  were  under  tbe  dominitm  of 
St  Peter  (/•  e.  his  vicar  the  Roman  pontif),  who 
had  tbe  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  bim,  both  in 
heaven  and  upon  earth  [a].  Nothing  escaped  the 
all-grasping  ambition  of  Gregory;  fa^  pre- 
tended that  Saxony  was  a  feudal  tenure  held  in 
subjection  to  the  see  of  Rome,  to  which  it  had 
been  formerly  yielded  by  .Charlemagne  as  a 

pious 

*  oportet  Christianum,  observabo.     £t  to  die,  quando  ejfm 

*  primitus  videro,  iidcliter  per  manus  meas  miles  Sancti  Petri 
*"  et  iLLius  efEciat.^  What  is  this  else  than  ^formal  oaib  of 
allegiance  f 

[z]  EpUt.  lib.  viii.  ep.  xxiii.  in  Harduin's  Concilia^  torn* 
vi.  p.  1476.  .*  Dicendum  autem  est  omnibus  Gallis  et  per 
'  venim  obedientiam  prsecipiendum,  ut  unaqusequae  ddmus  sal- 

*  tem  unum  denarium  annuatim  solvat  Beato  Petro,  si  eum 
^  recognoscant  patrem  et  pastorero  suum  more  aotiquo,^  Every 
cne  knows  that  the  demand  that  was  made  with  the  fom,^ 
veram  obeJlentiam^  was  supposed  to  oblige  indispensably. 

\a'\  Lib.  vii^epist.  xx.  in  Harduin's  ConcUia^  torn.  ti.  p. 
1468.  *  Maxime  enitere  ut  B.  Petrum,  in  cnjus  potestate 
^  est,  regnum  tuum  et  anlma  tua,  qui  te  potest  in  coclo  ct  la 
^  teiraligare  ct  absol?ere|  tibi  facias  dcbitcrem.' 
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pious  offering  to  St  Peter.     He  extended  alsoc  e  n  r. 
his  pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  nxain-p^^^^  „^ 

-taining,  in  one  of  his  letters  [A],  that  it  was  the  ^*  %  * 
property  of  the  apostolic  see  from  the  earliest 
times  of  the  church,  yet  acknowledging  in  ano- 
ther •  [r],  that  the  transaction  by  which  the  suc- 
cessors of  St  Peter  had  acquired  this  property, 
had  been  lost  among  other  ancient  records.  His 
claims,  however,  were  more  respected  in  Spain 

*than  they  had  been  in  France ;  for  it  proved 
most  evidently  by  authentic  records,  that  the 
king  of  Arragon,  and  Bernhard,  count  of  Be- 
salu,  gave  a  favourable  answer  to  the  demands  of 
Gregory,  and  paid  him  regulariy  an  annual  tri- 
bute [rf];  and  their  exbmple  was  followed  by 
other  Spanish  princes,  as  we  could  shew,  were  it 

.  necessary,  by  a  variety  of  arguments.  The  des- 
potic views  of  this  lordly  pontif  were  attended 
with  less  success  in  England,  than  in  any  other 
oountry.  William  the  Conqueror  was  a  prince 
^f  great  spirit  and  resolution,  extremely  jealous  of 
his  rights,  and  tenacious  of  the  prerogatives  he 
'enjoyed  as  a  sovereign  and  indipendent  monarch; 
and  accordingly,  when  Gregory  wrote  him  ti 
letter  demanding  the  arrears  of  the  Peter-pence\e\ 

and 

\\i\  L^b.'x.  ep,  vii.  *  Regnum  Hispanioe  ab  anti^uo  proprii  ju^ 
^  ris  S.  Petri  fuifise  et  soli  Apostolicse  scdi  ex  sequo  pertincre.^ 
\c\  Lib.  X.  epist.  xxviii. 
£^]  Sec  PtTRUS  DE  Marca,  Histoirede  Bearn^  lib.  iv.  p. 

93^33^- 

Oif*  [c]  Peter-pence  (so  called  from  lU  being  collected  on  the 

festival  of  <S/  Peter  in  Vinculis)  was  an  ancient  tax  of  a  penny 
9n  each  ho.us6,  first  granted  in  the  year  725,  by  Ika,  king  of 
the  West  Saxons,  tor  the  establishment  and  liupport  of  an 
£nglish  college  at  Rome^  and  afterwards  extended,  in  the  year 
J94,  by  Ofka,  over  all  Mercia  and  East  AngUa.  In  process 
of  time  it  became  a  standing  and  general  tax  throughout  all 
Eng/and^  and  though  it  was  for  some  time  applied  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  English  college  according  to  its  original  design,  the 
pope^  found   means  to  appropriate  it  to  themselves.     It  was 

confirmed 


^4^ 
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c  ^  N  T.and  at  the  same  time  summoning  him  to  do  ho* 
F  A^\  II.  "^'"^g^  fo^  ^^^  kingdom  of  England^  as  a  fief  of  the 
apostolic  see«  William  granted  the  former,  but 
refused  the  latter  [/]  with  a  noble  obstinacy,  de- 
claring that  he  held  his  kingdom  of  God  only 
lind  his  own  sword.  Obliged  to  yield  to  the  ob* 
stinacy  of  the  English  monarch,  whose  name 
struck  terror  into  the  boldest  hearts,  the  restless 
pontif  addressed  his  imperious  mandates  where  he 
imagined  they  would  be  received  with  more  fiM 
cihty.  He  wrote  circular  letters  to  all  the  most 
powerful  German  princes  [^],  to  Geusa  king  of 
Hungary^  [i],  and  Sueno,  or  Swein,  king  of 
Dtnmark  [z],  soliciting  them  to  make  a  solemn 
grant  of  their  kingdoms  and  territories  to  the 
prince  of  the  apostles,  and  to  hold  them  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  his  vicar  at  Rome^  as  fiefs  of  the 
apostolic  see.  What  success  attended  his  de« 
mands  upon  these  princes,  we  cannot  say  ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  in  several  places  his  efforts  were 

ejBectual^ 

confinned  by  the  laws  of  Canute,  Edwajid  the  Confessor, 
WuxiAM  the  Conqueror,  &c.  and  was  never  totally  abolished 
till  the  rrign  of  Henry  VIII. 

[/]  The  letter  of  William  is  extant  in  the  MuceilaneM  (S 
Baluzius,  torn.  vii.  p.  127.  as  also  in  Qollier^s  Eccitsiasticai 
Hmory^  in  the  Coliection  of  Records ^  at  thie  end  of  the  first  vo-  • 
lume,  p.  713.  No.  12. '  Hubcrtus  legatus  tuus  (says  the  reso- 
<  lute  monarch  to  the  audacious  pontif)  admonuitme,  quatenus 

*  tibi  et  successoribus  tuis  fidelitatem  facerem,  et  de  pecuoia, 

*  quam  antecessores  mei  ad  ecclesiam  mittere  solebant,  melius 

*  cogitarem.     Unum  admisi,  alterum  non  admisi.     Fidelita- 

*  TEM  FACERE,  NOLUI  NEC  YOLO,'  &C. 

[  g\  See  in  Harduin's  Concilia^  his  famous  letter  (lib.  ix.  t* 
pist.  iii.)  to  the.bishop  of  Fodua^  exhorting  him  to  engage  Wix- 
PHD,  duke  of  Bavaria^  and  other  German  princes,  to  submit 
thenLsclves  and  their  dominions  to  the  apostolic  jurisdiction. 'Ad- 

*  monerc  te  voiumus  (says  the  pontif  )  Dncem  Welphonem,  ut 

*  fidelitatem  B.  Petro  faciat  .  .  .  Ilium  enim  totum  in  gremio 

*  Beati  Petri  coUocare  desideramuset  ad  ejus  servitium  spedaliter 

*  provocare.  Quam  voluntatem  si  in  eo,  vel  etiam  in  alus  poten- 

*  tibus  virif  amore  B.  Petri  ductis  cognoveris,  ut  perficiant  el*- 
*bora." 

[h]  Lib.  ii.  cp.  Ixx.         [f  J  Lib.  ii*  ep.  IL- 
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effectual,  and  his  modest  proposals  were  received  cent. 
with  the  utmost  docility  and  zeal.  The  son  of  pj^  "*.  11. 
Demetrius,  king  of  the  Russians,  set  out  for 
Rome,  in  consequence  of  the  pontiPs  letter  [k]^ 
in  order  to  obtain,  as  a  gift  from  St  Peter,  by  the 
bands  ^Gregory,  after  prof essing  bis  subjection  and 
allegiance  to  tbe  prince  oftbe  apostles,  tbe  kingdom 
which  was  to  devolve  to  him  upon  the  death  of 
his  father ;  and  his^ic^j*  request  was  readily  granted 
by  the  officious  pope,  who  was  extremely  liberal 
of  what  ilid  not  belong,  to  him.  Demetrius 
SuiNiMBR,  duke  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  was 
raised  to  the  rank  and  prerogatives  of  royalty  by 
the  same  pontif  in  the  year  1076,'  and  solemnly 
proclaimed  king  by  his  legate  at  Saltma,  upon 
condition  that  he  should  pay  an  annual  tribute  of 
two  hundred  pieces  of  gold  to  St.  Peter  at  every 
Easter  festival  [/].  This  bold  step  was  injurious 
to  the  authority  of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople ^ 
who,  before  this  time,  comprehended  the  pro- 
vince of  Croatia  within  the  limits  of  their  sove- 
reignty. The  kingdom  of  Poland  became  also 
the  object  of  Gregory's  ambition,  and  a  favour- 
able occasion  was  offered  for  the  execution  of  his 
iniquitous  views  ;  for  Basilaus  II.  having  assas- 
sinated Stanislaus  bishop  of  Cracow,  the  pontif 
not  only  excommunicated  him  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  infamy  that  he  could  invent,  but 
also  pulled  him  from  his  throne,  dissolved  the 
oath  of  allegiance  which  his  subjects  had  taken, 
and,  by  an  express  and  imperious  edict,  prohibited 
the  nobles  and  clergy  of  Poland  from  electing  a 
new  king  without  the  consent  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tif [ni].  Many  more  examples  might  be  alleged 
of  th^  phrenitic  ambition  of  Gregory,  but  those 


V]  Lib.  ii.  ep.  Ixxiv. 

r]  See  Du  Mont,  Corft  Diplomatique  torn.  i.   part  I.  n. 
887  p.  53.— Jo.  Lucius,  De  regno  Dalmatiit,  lib.  ii.  p.  85. 
[ml  Sec  Dlugossi  Uistor*  Polon*  torn.  i.  p.  2^5. 
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CENT*,  which  have  been  already  mentioned  are  sufficient 
Pa»t  II.  ^^  excite  the  indignation  of  every  impartial  readen 
Had  the  success  of  that  pontif  been  equal  to  the 
extent  of  his  insolent  views,  all  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe  would  have  been  this  day  tributary  to  the 
Roman  see,  and  its  princes  th.e  soldiers  or  vassals 
of  St  Peter,  in  the  person  of  his  pretended  vicar 
upon  earth.  But  though  his  most  important  pro- 
jects were  ineffectual,  yet  many  of  his  attempts 
were  crowned  with  a  favourable  issue ;  for,  from 
the  time  of  his  pontificate  the  face  of  Europe  un- 
derwent a  considerable  change,  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  emperors  and  other  sovereign  princes 
were  much  diminished.  It  was  particularly,  un- 
der the  administration  of  Gregory,  that  the  em- 
perors were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  ratifying, 
by  their  consent,  the  election  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tif; a  privilege  of  no  small  importance,  and  which 
as  yet  they  have  never  recovered. 

XI.  The  zeal  and  activity  which  Gregory  em- 
ployed in  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman 
see,  and  enriching  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter, 
met,  no  where,  with  such  remarkable  success  as 
in  Italy.  His  intimate  familiarity  with  Mathil- 
da, the  daughter  of  Boniface  duke  of  Tuscany^ 
and  the  most  powerful  and  opulent  princess  in  that 
country  (who  found  by  experience  that  neither 
ambition  nor  grace  had  extinguished  the  tender 
passions  in  the  heart  of  Gregory),  contributed 
much  to  this  success ;  for  he  engaged  that  prin- 
cess, after  the  death  of  her  husband  Godfrey, 
duke  of  Lorrain,  and  her  mother  Beatrix,  which 
happened  in  the  years  1076  and  1077,  ^^  settle 
all  her  possessions  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  upon  the 
church  of  Rome^  and  thus  to  appoint  St  Peter 
and  his  pretended  vicar  the  heirs  of  her  immense 
treasures.  This  rich  donation  was,  indeed,  con- 
siderably invalidated  by  the  second  marriage^ 
which  Mathilda  contracted,  in  the  year  1809, 

with 
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With  Welph,  or  GuELPH,  the  son  of  the  duke  of  C'^^J^*r- 
Bavaria,  and  that  with  the  consent  of  the  Roman 
pontif,  Urban  II.  She,  however,  renewed  it  in  a 
solemn  manner  in  the  year  1102,  about  seven 
years  after  her  separation  from  her  second  husband, 
by  which  she  again  became  sole  mistress  of  her  vast 
possessions  [//].  But,  notwithstanding  this  new 
act,  the  Roman  pontifs  did  not  remain  in  the 
peaceful  possession  of  this  splendid  inheritance. 
It  was  warmly  and  powerfully  disputed,  first  by 
the  emperor  Henry  V.  and  afterwards  by  several 
other  princes ;  nor  were  the  pontifs  so  successful 
in  this  contest  as  to  preserve  the  whole  inheritance, 
though,  after  various  struggles  and  eftbrts,  they  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  a  considerable  part  of 
it,  which  they  still  enjoy  [0]. 

XII.  The 

[«3  Tl^e  life  and  exploits  of  this  heroic  princess  (who  was 
one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  the  Roman  church  against  the 
power  of  the  emperors,  and  the  most  tender  and  obedient  of 
all  the  sp'trUual  daughters  of  Gregory  VII.)  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Bened.  Luchinus,  Domin.  Mellinus,  Felix  Con- 
TtLORius,  Julius  ue  Puteo,  but  more  amply  by  "Francis 
Maria  Florlnt.  in  his  Records  concerning  the  t^ntess  Mathili/ap 
written  in  Italian,  and  Bfned.  Baciunius,  in  his  Histor'ia 
Monastcrn  PodaUronens'ts,  The  famous  Leibnitz,  in  his  Scrips 
torts  Bruns'u'iCy  torn.  i.  p.  629.  and  LuD.  Ant.  Muratori,  in 
his  Scriptores  rerum  Italic,  torn.  v.  p.  335.  have  published,  with 
annotations,  the  ancient  iii^tories  of  the 'life  of  Mathilda, 
compOocd  by  Donizo,  and  another  writer,  whose  name  is  un- 
known, together  with  the  copy  of  the  second  act  of  cession  by 
which  that  princess  confirmed  her  former  grant  to  the  church  of 
Rome.  We  may  add  here,  that  nothing  relating  to  this  extra- 
ordinary womam  is  more  worthy  of  perusal  than  the  accounts  that 
wc  find  of  her,  and  her  second  husband,  in  the  Ortgincs  Guelphi^ 
C£f  tomi  i,  lib.  iii.  cap.  v.  p.  444,  ct  torn.  ii.  lib.  vi.  p.  303. 

L©]  Many  learned  men  conclude  from  the  very  act  by  which 
this  donation  was  confirmed  to  the  see  of  R'^ntCy  that  Mathilda 
comprehended  in  this  donation  cnly  her  tr/At/m/  possessions,  and 
not  the  territories  which  she  held  i^sjirfs  of  tlje  cnipirey  such  as 
the  marquisate  of  Tmcavy,  and  the  diicliy  of  ^pdcio.  For  the 
words  of  the  act  run  thus  :  Ego  MathWdU  .  .  .  dedi  et  obtuli  ec^ 
cleiitt  *S'.  Petri  .  .  .  omnia  mcj.  bona  jure  troprietario,  tarn  qu€ 
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XU.  The  plan  that  Grxgort  Had  formed  foi* 

raising  the  church  above  all  human  authority,  to 

a  state  of  perfect  supremacy  and  independence^ 

decreet  of  ^^  many  kinds  of*  opposition  to  encounter,  but 

Gregory    nouc  morc  uusurmountable  than  thdt  which  arose 

from  the  two  reigning  vices  of  concubinage  and 

tunc  habuetam^  quam  ea^  qu£  in  antea  acqmntura  tram^  sive  juris 
skccesnoniiy  sive  alio  quocunque  jure  ad  me  fertineant.  See  the 
Origines  GuelphicSj  toni.  i.  lib.  iii.  p.  448.  But  it  is  much  to  Le 
questioned,  whether  this  distinction  is  so  evident  as  is  pretend- 
ed. Ey  the  words  jure  proprietario,  from  which  it  is  inferred 
that  MSmlDA  disposed  of  only  her  allodial  possessions  in  favour 
of  Sf«' Peter,  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  relate  to  the  possessions  of 
the  testatrix,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  gift,  and  must  be  inter- 
preted in  conjunction  with  the  preceding  verbe,  dedi  et  oUtdi* 
For  the  princess  d6es'not  say,  dedi  omnia  bona  que  jure  proprie-' 
TARio  possideo  et  habeOj  i.  e.  /  have  granted  that  part  ofmypro' 
ferty  nvhicb  I  hold  by  a  supreme  and  independent  rigbt^  in  which 
case  the  opinion  of  the  learned  men  above  mentioned*  would  be 
well  founded,  but  she  says,  dedi  omnia  bona  mea  ecclesue  jvrb 
YROPRiETARio,  t.  c.my  Will  fj,  that  the  church  shall  possess  as  its 
own  property  the  inheritance  I  have  left  it,  "  Besides,  die  follow- 
ing words  manifestly  shew,  that  the  opinion  of  these  learned 
men  is  destitute  of  all  foundation ;  since  Mathilda  could  not 
possibly  add,  sive  jure  succesnonis^  sive  auo  QyocvNQyB  jure  ad 
me  pertineanty  ^C.  I  grant  all  my  poesessions  under  nvhatever 
title  I  enjoy  thetUf  nvhether  by  right  of  succession^  or  by  ant  other 
RIGHT,  &c.  had  she  designed  to  confine  her  donation  to  her  d/- 
lodial  possessions.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  this  ample  grant  she 
excepts  no  particular  part  of  her  property,  but  evidently  compre- 
hends in  it  her  whole  substance.  If  it  be  objected  to  this,  that 
the  Roman  pontiffs  never  affirmed  that  the  fefs  of  the  empire^ 
which  Mathilda  possessed,  were  comprehended  in  this  grant  to 
their  church,  and  that  they  only  claimed  her  alloJial  and  inde- 
pendent  possessions ;  I  answer,  by  questioning  the  fact,  since 
many  circumstances  occur  to  prove,  that  these  pontifs  claimed 
the  whole  substance  of  Mathilda,  all  her  possessions  without 
exception,  as  their  undoubted  right.  But  suppose  fojr  a  mo* 
ment,  that  the  case  was  otherwise,  and  that  the  Roman  church 
had  never  made  such  an  universal  claim,  this  would,  by  no 
means,  invalidate  the  opinion  I  here  maintain  ;  since  the  ques- 
tion under  consideration  is  not,  how  far  the  Roman  pontifs  may 
have  moderated  their  pretensions  to  the  territories  of  Mathilda, 
but  what  is  the  true  and  genuine  sense  of  the  words  in  which 
her  donation  is  expressed. 

simony^ 
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simony^  that  had  infected  the  whole  body  of  the    cent, 
European  clergy.     The  Roman  pontifs,  from  the    p^^x  ii, 
time  of  Stephen  IX.  had  combated,  lyith  zeal 
and  vehemence,  these  monstrpus  vices  [^],  but 

without 

{^f\  Monstrous  vices  we  may  justly  call  them.     For  thoiigl^ 
it    be   true,  tlu^t   in  the  methods  Gregory  took  to  eztirpato 
these  vices,  he  vio]|ited  not  only  the  laws  of  religion,  but  also 
the  dictates  of  natural  equity  and  justice,  and,  under  the  mask 
of  a  pious  zeal,  committed  the  most   crying  and  abominable 
enormities ;  yet  it  is  certain,  on  the   other  hand,  that  these 
vices  produced  the  most  unhappy  effects  both  in  churph  and 
^tate,  and  that  the  suppression  of  them  was  now  becomp  abso- 
lutely necessary.     There  were  indeed,  among  th^  clergy,  se- 
veral men  of  piety  and  virtue,  who  lived  iq  the  bonds  of  wed- 
lock, and  thf  se  Gregory  ought  to  have  spared.     But  there 
was  also  a  prodigious  number  of  ecclesiastics  throughout  Eu* 
rofCf  not  only  pf  priests  and  canons,  but  also  of  monks,  who 
lived  in  the  bonds  of  a  criminal  love,  kept,  under  the  title  of 
wives,  mistresses  which  they  dismissed,  at  pleasure,  to  enjoy 
the  sweets  of  a  licentious  variety,  and  who  not  only  spent,  in 
the  most  profuse  and  scandalous  manner,  the  revenues  and  trea- 
sures of  the  churches  and  convents  to  which  they  belonged, 
but  even  distributed  a  great  part  of  them  among  their  bastards. 
As  to  the  vice  of  simony^  its  universal  extent  and  its  pernicious 
fruits  ajSpe^  evidently  from  those  records,  which  the  Benedic* 
fine  monks  have  published  in  several  places  of  their  Gallia 
Christiana^  not  to  mention  a  multitude  of  other  ancient  papers 
to  the  same  purpose.     One  or  t^o  examples  will  be  sufficient 
fo  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  this  matter.     Wc  find  in  tjfit  first 
volume  of  the  admirable  work  now  mentioned  (in  the  Affend. 
Document,  p.  5.)  a  public  act,  by  which  Bernard  a  viscount, 
and  Froterivs  bishop  of  Alfyy  grapt,  or  rather  seU,  openly 
fo  Bernard  Aimard  and  his  son,  the  bishopric  of  Alfyj  reser- 
ving to  themselves  a  considerable  part  of  its  revenue?.   This  act 
18  followed  by  another,  in  which  count  Pontius  bequeaths  to 
his  wife  the  same  bishopric  of  Alby  in  the  following  terms : 
jSgo  Pontius  dono  tibi  dilecta  sponse  mea  efiscofatum  Albiensem—^ 
€um  ipsa  ecclesia  et  cum  omnia  adjacent ia  suor^-et  medietatem  de 
gfiscofatu  Nemauso'^'Ct  medietatem^  de  ahbatta  Sfi.  jEgidii — -fost 
gbitum  tuum  remaneat  ipsius  alodis  ad  infantes  qui  de  me  erwit  tre^ 
iiff.— In  the  second  volume  of  the  same  learned  work  (in  the 
Append,  Document,  p.  173)  there  is  a  letter  of  the  clergy  of- 
lAmoges^  beseeching  William,  count  of  Aquitain^  not  to  sell 
the  bishopric,  but  to  give  them  a  pastor,  and  not  a  devourer  o^ 
^  flock.     Roganius  tuMm  pietatem^  ne  propter  mundiale  luerun 
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CENT,  without  success,  as  they  were  become  too  invete- 
Pait  II.  ^^^^^  ^^d  t^o  universal  to  be  extirpated  T^ithout  the 
greatest  difBculty  and  the  most  extraordinary  ef- 
forts. Accordingly  Gregory,  in  the  year  1074, 
which  was  the  second  of  his  pontificate,  exerted 
himself  with  much  more  vigour  than  his  prede- 
cessors had  done  in  opposition  to  the  vices  already 
mentioned.  For  this  purpose  he  assembled  a 
council  at  Rome^  in  which  all  the  laws  of  the  for- 
mer pontifs  against  simony  were  renewed  and  con- 
firmed, and  the  buying  or  selling  ecclesiastical  be- 
nifices  prohibited  in  the  strictest  and  severest  man- 
ner. It  was  also  decreed  in  the  same  council, 
that  the  sacerdotal  order  should  abstain  from  mar- 
riage ;  and  that  such  of  them  as  had  already  wives, 
or  concubines,  should  immediately  dismiss  them, 
or  quit  the  priestly  office.  These  decrees  were 
accompanied  with  circular  letters  wrote  by  the 
pontif  to  all  the  European  bishops,  enjoining  the 
strictest  obedience  to  the  decisions  of  this  solemn 
council,  under  the  severest  penalties.  Gregory 
did  not  stop  here,  but  sent  ambassadors  into  Ger- 
Viany  to  Henry  VI.  king  of  the  Romans,  in  or- 

n:eftdiis  Sti,  Stefhiim  locitm^  qmas'i  tu  vendis  cpHiCprVui^  ipse  ftcstra 
mdiiducabtt  cortimunti! — JiLite  nobii  O'lium  cujltdnn^  non  diiorrJr^ 
rem.  Ademar,  vibcouiit  oi  Llmcges,  himtnts  (torn.  ii.  p.  179.), 
that  he  bivnclf  had  formerly  mcde  trrjfic  of  ihc  cure  r.f  souls  by  ul- 
ling  benefices  to  smcna'ical  ablets.  The  barefaced  impuclcr.cc 
pf  the  si'.cerdotal  orders,  in  buying  and  selling  bencticci,  Or 
cecdcd  all  measure,  and  almost  all  credibility.  And  ihcy  car- 
ried matters  so  far  as  to  justify  that  abominable  traffic,  as  may 
be  seen  in  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  ylpdrgci'tcinn  cf  Abi.g, 
vhicli  is  added  by  Pniiou,  to  the  Ccde.\  L\:}i,  Eccla'ix  Ro- 
inanjt ;  this  passage  which  deserves  to  be  quoted,  is  as  fol- 
lows: Nihil  penc  ad  ecclcnam  pertinere  tidctur,  quod  ad  pretium 
non  largiatur^  scilicet  episccpittus,  presbyterutusy  diaccTu^tuSy  ct 
aliqu't  tni?icres  gradiis^  urch\d:acor.atus  qucqucy  dccaniay  prepcsi' 
tura^  thesauri  custcdia^  baptistcrium — et  hujusviodt  negodati^rcSy 
subdola  responsione  sclent  abstruercy  non  se  emerc  benedictiorcmy  qu.' 
fercipitur  gratia  spiritus  sanctiy  sed  res  ecJ;siaTum  vcl  posses sicnes 
cf'iscopu     An  accutc  distinction  truly  ! 

dr;; 
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der  to  engage  that  prince  to  summon  a  council  for  ^  e  n  t. 
the  trial  and  punishment  of  such  ecclesiastics  as  had  pai"  it. 
been  hitherto  guilty  of  simoniacal  practices.  y-N'-s^ 

XTIT.  These  decrees,  which  were  in  part  equi-  p,oc«d-'* 
table  and  just,  and  which  werp,  in  every  respect,  ingi  of  the 
conformable  with    the    notions  of  religion  that  ^^",^^^00. 
prevailed  in  this  age,  were  looked  upon  by  the  cubinagc 
people  as  highly  salutary,  since  they  rendered  a  jJl^^^t"  „. 
free  election,  and  not  a  mercenary  purchase,  the  Wc. 
way  to  ecclesiastical  promotion,  and  obliged  the 
priests  to  abstain  from  marriage,  which  w^s  a])- 
surdly  considered  as  inconsistent  with  the  sancti- 
ty of  their  office.  Yet  both  these  decrees  were  at- 
tended with  the  most  deplorable  tumults  and  dis- 
sentions,  and  were  fruitful,  in  their  consequences, 
of  innumerable  calamities.     No  sooner  was  the 
law  concerning  the  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy  pub- 
lished, thai^  the  priests,  in  the  several  provinces 
of  Europe^    who  lived   in    the    bonds  of    mar- 
riage with  lawful  wives,  or  of  lasciviousness .  with 
hired  concubines  [//],  complained  loudly  of  the 

[y]  All  the  historians  who  give  any  account  of  this  century, 
mention  the  tumults  excited  by  such  priests,  as  were  resolvcdf 
to  continue  with  their  wives  or  concubines.  For  an  account  of 
the  seditions  which  arose  in  Germany  upon  this  occasion  sec 
SiGONivs  De  regno  ItaVix  lib.  ix.  p.  557.  tom.  ii.  as  also 
Tenon agel's  CoUcdto  Veter,  Monumettf.  p.  45.  47.  54.  Those 
that  tlic  priests  excited  in  England  are  mentioned  by  M.  Paris,' 
in  his  H'utor.  Major,  lib.  i.  p.  7.  The  tumults  occafioned  by 
the  same  reason  in  the  Belgic  and  Gallic  provinces,  arc  descri- 
bed in  the  Efistola  Clericcrum  Cameracemium  ad  Remenses  fro 
uxor'ibus  sutSy  published  in  Mabillon's  AnnaL  Bgncdictin,  tom. 
V.  p.  634.  and  in  the  Epistola  Noviomensium  Clericcrum  ad  Ca- 
mcransesy  published  in  Mabillon's  Museum  ItaVicum^  tom.  i.  p. 
128.  Great  was  the  flame  which  the  laws  of  Gregory  excited 
in  Italy  J  and  particularly  in  the  province  of  M'dan^  of  which  wc 
have  an  ample  relation  given  by  Arnulph  and  Landulph,  two 
Milanese  historians,  whose  works  are  published  with  annota- 
tions, by  MuRATORi,  in  his  Serif  tores  rerum  Jtidicarum^  torn.  iv. 
p.  36.  Both  these  historians  maintain,  againft  Gregory  ancF 
Lis  successors,  the  cause  of  the  injured  priests,  and  the  law-^ 
f^ess  of  their  moniages. 
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CENT,  severity  of  this  council,  and  excited  the  most 
'pa^  II.  dreadful  tumults  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  Eu- 
ropean provinces.  Many  of  these  ecclesiastics, 
especially  the  Milanese  priests,  chose  rather  to 
abandon  their  spiritual  dignities  than  their  sen- 
sual pleasures,  and  to  quit  their  benefices  that 
they  might  cleave  to  their  wives.  They  went 
still  farther :  for  they  separated  themselves  entire- 
ly from  the  church  of  Rome^  and  branded  with 
the  infamous  name  of  Paterini  [r],  i.  e.  Mani- 

fr]  Paterinus  As  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  Panlicians 
or  Manichseans  (who  came  during  this  century  from  Bcdgarta 
into  Itcdy^  and  were  also  known  by  the  title  of  Catban  or 
Pure)  were  distinguished  among  the  Italians.  But  in  process 
of  time  the  term  Paterinus  became  a  common  name  for  all 
kinds  of  heretics,  as  we  might  (hew  by  many  examples  taken 
from  the  writers  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  There 
are  various  opinions  concerning  tha  origin  of  this  word,  the 
most  probable  of  which  is,  that  which  supposes  it  derived  from 
a  certain  place  called  Pataria,  in  which  the  heretics  held  their 
assemblies ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  a  part  of  the  city  of 
Jidilan  is,  to  this  very  day,  called  Patartay  or  Contrada  de  Pa* 
tarru  See  Annotat.  ad  Annulpbutn  Medtolanensis  in  Murato- 
Ki's  Serif  tores  rerum  ItaVtcar,  torn,  iv,  p.  39.  see  also  Saxivs 
ad  S'lgonium  de  Regno  ItaVtcg^  lib.  ix,  p.  536.  torn.  ii.  opp. 
Sigoniu  An  opinion  (of  which,  if  I  a^i  not  mistaken,  Sico- 
Nius  was  the  author)  prevailed,  that  the  name  in  question  was 
given  to  the  Miljinese  priests,  who  separated  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  retained  their  wives  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of 
the  pontifs.  But  this  opinion  is  without  foundation  ;  and  it 
appears  evidently  from  the  tcilimony  of  Arnvlph  and  other 
historians,  that  it  was  not  the  married,  priests,  but  the  faction 
of  the  pontifs,  who  <;ondenined  their  conjugal  bonds,  tlul 
were  branded  with  the  opprobrious  name  of  Paterini,  Sec 
Arnulph,  lib.  iii.  c.  x.— -Anton.  Pagi.  Cr'it.  in  Ann*  Bar. 
|.  iii.  ad  A*  1057,  §  *iii.-*-LuD.  Ant.  Muratori  Antiq.  ItaL 
medii  rz;r,  tom.  v.  p.  82.  who  have  demonstrated  this  in  the 
most  ample,  learned,  and  satisfactory  manner.  Nor  need  we, 
indeed,  look  any  where  else  for  the  origin  of  this  word.  It 
is  abundantly  known,  that  the  Manichaeans,  and  their  brc« 
Ihren  the  Paulicians,  were  extremely  averse  to  marriage,  which 
they  looked  upon  as  an  institution  invented  by  the  evU  frinc't- 
fie;  they,  of  consequence,  who  considered  the  marriages  of  tlie 
clergy  as  lawful,  employed  the  ignominious  name  of  Pa* 
terini^  to  ihew  that  the  pontifs,  who  prohibited  these  mar- 
fiages,  were  followers  of  the  odious  doctrine  of  the  Mani- 
(^hiransv 
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chaeans,  the  pontif  and  his  adherents,  who  con-  cent. 
demned  so  unjustly  the  conduct  of  such  priests  as  ^'* 
entered  into  the  bonds  of  a  lawful  and  virtuous 
wedlock.  The  proceedings  of  Gregory  appeared 
to  the  wiser  part,  even  of  those  who  approved 
of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  unjust  apd  criminal 
in  two  respects : '  First,  in  that  his  severity  fell 
indiscriminately,  and  with  equal  fury,  upon  the 
virtuous  husband  and  the  licentious  rake ;  that 
he  dissolved,  with  a  merciless  hand,  the  chastest 
bonds  of  wedlock,  and  thus  involved  husbands 
and  wives,  with  their  tender  offspring,  in  disgrace, 
perplexity,  anguish,  and  want  [s].  The  second 
thing  criminal  in  the  measures  taken  by  this  pon- 
tif was,  that  instead  of  chastising  the  married 
priests  with  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  lawg  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
whose  nature  is  wholly  spiritual,  he  gave  them 
over  to  the  civil  magistrate,  to  be  punished  as 

[j]  We  mnst  always  remember  that  the  priests,  to  whom 
their  wives  or  mistresses  were  much  dearer  than  the  laws  of 
the  pontifs,  were  not  all  of  the  same  character ;  nor  were 
such  of  them  as  might  be  justly  esteemed  criminal,  all  criminal 
in  the  same  degree.  The  better  sort  of  these  ecclesiastics 
(among  which  we  may  count  the  Belgic  and  Milanese  clergy) 
desired  nothing  more  than  to  live  alter  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks,  maintaining  that  it  was  lawful  for  a  priest,  before 
his  consecration,  to  marry  one  virgin,  though  a  plurality  of 
wives  was  justly  prohibited;  and  they  grounded  this  their 
opinion  upon  the  authority  of  St.  Ambrose.  See  Jo.  Petri 
PuRicEXXi  Dissertatio  utrum  S.  Ambronus  clero  suo  MeSdan, 
ferm'tsenty  ut  virgim  semel  nubere  fossenty  republished  by  Mu- 
RATORi,  in  his*  Serif  tores  Italic,  tom.  iv.  p.  123.  Gregory 
and  his  successors  ought  to  have  dealt  more  gently  with  this 
kind  of  ecclesiastics  (as  the  warmest  admirers  of  the  pontifs  ac- 
knowledge) than  with  those  priests,  who  were  either  the  patrons 
of  concubinage,  or  who  pretended  to  justify  their  espousing  a 
plurality  of  wives.  It  was  also  unjust  to  treat,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  monks,  who,  by  the  nature  of  their  profession  and 
vows,  were  necessarily  excluded  firom  the  nuptial  state ;  and  the 
priests,  who  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  being  tom  from 
the  chaste  partners  of  their  bed,  whom  they  had  espoused 
with  virtuous  sentiments  and  upri^  intentions,  nor  firom  thm 
fender  ofispring  which  were  the  fiwi  of  Tixtttoasllove. 

disobedient 
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CENT,  disobedient  and  unworthy  subjects,  with  the  loss  of 
Part  II.  their  substance,  and  with  the  most  shocking  marks 
V^v-v-^  of  undeserved  infamy  and  disgrace  [/]. 
putt  coa-  XIV.  This  vehement  contest  excited  great  tu- 
ecrriing  in-  mults  and  divisious,  w^hich,  however,  were  gradu- 
^cliioMd  ^^^y  calmed  through  length  of  time,  and  also 
bythciaws  by  tlie  perseverance  of  the  obstinate  pontif;  nor 

moi°*  ^  ^^^  ^^y  ^^  ^^"  European  kings  and  princes  con- 
cern themselves  so  much  about  the  marriages  of 
the  clergy  as  to  maintain  their  cause,  and  there- 
by to  prolong  the  controversy.  But  the  troubles 
that  arose  from  the  law  that  regarded  the  extir- 
pation of  sirnony  were  not  so  easily  appeased ;  the 
tumults  it  occasioned  grew  greater  from  day  ta 
day  ;  the  methods  of  reconciliation  more  dilfficult ; 
and  it  involved  both  state  and  church  during 
several  years  in  the  deepest  calamities  and  in 
the  most  complicated  scenes  of  confusion  and  dis- 
tress \u\.     Henry  IV.  received  indeed  graciously 

the 

[j]  Theodoricus,  Verdun*  EplstoJa  ad  Gregorium  VII.  in  Mar^ 
tens  Thcsauro  Jnecdotoruniy  lorn.  i.  p.  2i8. — Facicm  meant  in  eo 
vcl  moxhne  confus'ione  perfundiinty  quod  legem  de  Clericorum  in' 
contirent'ia  phii  Lakokvm  Insanias  coJAbendj  unquam  susceperim, 
.  — Ncc  puteiis  eos  qui  it  a  jentiufit  et  ecchs'iast'icorum  graduum  in^ 
contlneiitlam  tidihus  dcfcmtonibus  fo'vere  vtllc.  Ecclesiastem  convet' 
satlonem  in  daider':o  hnbent^  nee  aJiter.  quam  oponcty  ECCX.ES1AS- 
tk;e  ULiiONis  CENSURAM  etitentart  gaudcfit, 

[wj  We  have  extant  a  great  number  both  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem writers,  who  have  related  the  circumilances  of  this  dis- 
pute coiicerning  in'veUituresy  which  was  begun  by  Gregory 
VII.  wa>  carried  o:i  bj  him  and  his  successors  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  emperors  Henr^  IV.  and  V.  on  the  other,  and  became 
a  source  of  innumerable  calamities,  to  the  greatcft  part  of  Eu- 
rope. But  few  or  none  of  these  writers  have  treated  this  weighty 
subject  witii  an  entire  impartiality.  They  all  plead  either  the 
cause  of  tlie  pontifs,  or  that  of  the  emperors,  and  decide  the 
contr»jversy,  not  by  the  laws  then  in  being  (which  ought,  no 
doubt,  to  be  principally  consulted),  nor  by  the  opinions  that 
l^cncrally  prevailed  at  the  time  of  this  contc:>t,  but  by  laws 
of  their  own  invention,  and  by  the  opinions  of  modern  times. 
The  famous  Gretser,  i:i  hij  jlpolog'ui  pro  Cregcrio  VII.  which 
is  published  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  works,  and  also  sepa. 
ratcly,  ha^  collected  the  pii.xipal  of  the  jmciciit  writers  wh^^ 

maiiitiin^;^^ 
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the  legates  of  Gregory,  and,  applauded  his  cent 
zeal  for  the  extirpation  of  simony ;  but  neither  p^^"  u ' 
this  prince,  nor  the  German  bishops,  would  permit 
these  legates  to  assemble  a  council  in  Germanyy 
or  to  proceed  judicially  against  those,  who,  in 
time  past,  had  been  chargeable  with  simoniacal 
practices.  The  pontif  exasperated  at  this  re- 
straint in  the  execution  of  his  designs,  called  an- 
other council  to  meet  at  Rome  in  the  year  1075, 
in  which  he  pursued  his  adventurous  project  with 
greater  impetuosity  and  vehernence  than  ever ; 
for  he  not  only  excluded  from  the  communion 
of  the  church  several  German  and  Italian  bishops 
and  certain  favourites  of  Henry,  whose  counsels 
that  prince  was  said  to  make  use  of  in  the  traf- 
fic of  ecclesiastical  dignities,  but  also  pronounced, 
in  a  formal  edict.  Anathema  against  whoever  receiv^ 
ed  the  investiture  of  a  bishopric  or  abbacy  from  the 
hands  of  a  layman^  as  also  against  those  by  whom  the 

maintained  the  cause  of  the  pontif:  in  opposition  to  whom, 
they  who  dcfcrided  the  cause  of  Henry  IV.  are  collected  by 
MfcLcmoR  GoLDASTUS,  in  his  Reflicat'to  contra  Gretserum  et 
jlpclogta  pro  Henrico  \\.  I/anov,  i6ll,  4to.  Among  the  mo- 
dern writers  wlio  have  treated  this  subject,  we  may  count  the 
Cettturiatores  AlagdcburgenseSj  Baronius,  the  German  and 
Italian  historians,  aiid  those  who  have  wrote  the  life  of  the 
famous  Mathilda.  But,  bcfide  these,  it  will  be  highly  pro- 
}>er  to  con&ult  JO.  Schilterus,  Dc  libtrtate  Eccles'tj:  Germamat, 
lib.  iv.  p.  481. — CiiRir.T.  Thomasils,  Historia  contentloms 
inter  Impcr'ium  et  Siiccrdct'tum — ^Hen.  Meibomius,  Lib.  de  JU' 
re  Lrvestitnrtt  EpUccpalis^  torn.  iii.  Scriptcrum  rer.  Get' 
mamcar. — ^Just.  Chr.  Ditiimarvs,  Historia  belli  inter  Jnu 
periMin  et  iSacerdottum^  published  at  Francforty  in  1 741.  in 
8vo ;  and,  above  all,  the  famous  Cardinal  Noris,  who  fer 
surpasses  in  point  of  erudition  those  whom  we  have  mentioned^ 
and  whose  Jstorja  cUlle  htvestiture^  delta  dignita  Ecclesiastichej 
which  was  publisiicd  at  Alantua,  after  his  death,  in  the  year 
1741,  is  a  moit  learned  work,  thoi^h  it  be  imperfect  and 
probably  maimed,  and  also  extremely  partial  in  favour  of  the 
pontifs  ;  which  is  not  surprising  from  the  pen  of  a  cardinal, 
bee  also  Jo.  Jac.  Mascovii  Commentarii  de  rebus  imperii  Geiv 
mamci  sub  Henrico  IV.  ct  V.  published  at  Leifsick^  in  4to,  in 
^eyear  1749. 

investiture 
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CENT,  investure  should  be  performed  [w].  This  decrqe 
vXr  II  ^  ^  every  way  proper  to  surprisi^  the  emperors, 
kings,  and  pjrinces  of  Europe^  who  in  consequence 
of  a  prevailing  custom,  had  the  right  of  confer- 
ring the  more  important  ecclesiastical  dignities^ 
and  the  government  of  monasteries  and  conventa^ 
of  which  they  disposed,  in  a  solemn  manner,  by  the 
well-knowTi  ceremony  of  the  ring  and  tl^e  stqff\  op 
crosier^  which  they  presented  to  the  candidate  on 
whom  their  choice  fell*  This  solenm  investituie 
was  the  main  support  of  that  power  of  creating 
bishops  and  abbots,  which  the  European  princes 
claimed  as  their  undoubted  right,  and  the  occasion 
of  that  corrupt  confunerce  called  simony  ^  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  ecclesiastical  promoticm  was  sud- 
denly sold  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and  hence  the 
zeal  and  ardour  of  Gregory  to  annul  these  invesr 
titures,  that  he  might  extirpate  simony  on  the  one 
]^and,  and  diminish  the  power  of  princes  in  eccle- 
siastical matters  on  the  other. 

A  short  digressiom  concerning  Investitures  f  x]. 

IT  will  not  be  improper  to  cast  some  illustra- 
tion? upon  the  custom  now  mentioned,  of  invest- 
ing bishops  and  abbots  in  their  respective  dig- 
nities by  the  ceremony  of  the  ring  and  crosier^  since 
this  custom  has  been  iU  understood  by  some,  and 
but  imperfectly  explained  by  others.  Even  the 
learned  Cardinal  Noris  appears  highly  defective 
here ;  for  though,  in  his  History  of  Investitures\y\ 
the^e  are  many  pertinent  reflections  upon  the 
reasons  which  engaged  Grepory  to  prohibit  inves- 
titures altogether,  yet  that  learned  prelate  does 

[[w]  Ant.  Pagi  Critica  in  Baroniumj  torn,  iiv^  ad  A*  1075. 
— ^Hen.  Noris  llut.  Invest'tturarum^  p.  39.— Christ.  Lu- 
rus,  Scholia  ct  Dissertation,  ad  Concillay  torn.  vi.  oj^.  p.  39— 

44- 

[^jc]  Here  the  translator  has  transposed  the  note  Qr]  of  th^ 

original  into  text,  under  the  form  of  a  diifertation. 

*  {j2  Chap.  iii.  p.  56. 
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not  seem  to  have  had  a  complete  notion  of  this  cent. 
important  matter,  since  he  omits  in  his  history  cer-  ^^^;^  ^^ 
tain  points  that  are  necessary  to  the  understand- 
ing it  thoroughly.  The  investiture  of  bishops  and 
abbots  commenced,  und6ubtedly,  at  that  period 
of  time  when  the  European  emperors,  kings,  and 
princes  made  grants  to  the  clergy  of  certain  ter- 
ritories, lands,  forests,  castles,  l^c.  According  to 
the  laws  of  those  times  (laws  which  still  remain  in 
force)  none  were  considered  as  lawful  possessors 
of  the  lands  or  tenements  which  they  derived  from 
the  emperors  or  other  princes,  before  they  re- 
paired to  court,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
their  respective  sovereigns,  as  the  supreme  pro- 
prietors, and  received  from  their  hands  a  solemn 
mark,  by  which  the  property  of  their  respective 
grants  was  transferred  to  them.  Such  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  nobility,  and  those  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  by  military  exploits, 
were  confirmed  in  the  possessions  which  they  owed 
to  the  liberality  of  their  sovereigns.  But  the 
custom  of  investing  the  ^bishops  and  abbots  with 
the  ring  and  the  crosier^  which  are  the  ensigns  of 
the  sacred  function,  is  of  a  much  more  recent 
date,  and  was  then  first  introduced,  when  the 
European  emperors  and  princes,  annulling  the 
elections  that  were  made  in  the  church  according 
to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  that  had  been  from  the 
earliest  times  established  for  that  purpose,  assumed 
to  themselves  the  power  of  conferring  011  whom 
they  pleased,  the  bishoprics  and  abbeys  that  be- 
came vacant  in  their  dominions,  nay,  even  of 
selling  them  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  power, 
then,  being  once  usurped  by  the  kings  and  princes 
of  Europe  J  they  at  first  confirmed  the  bishops  and 
abbots  in  their  dignities  and  possessions,  with 
the  same  forms  and  ceremonies  that  were  used 
in  investing  the  counts,  knights,  and  others,  in 
their  feudal  tenures,  even  by  written  contracts, 

and 
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CENT,  and  the  ceremony  of  presenting  them  with  a 
^  and  or  bough  [z].  And  this  custom  of  investing' 
the  clergy  and  the  laity  with  the  same  ceremonies 
would .  have,  undoubtedly,  continued  had  not 
the  clergy^  to  whom  the  right  of  electing  bishops 
and  abbots  originally  belonged,  eluded  artfully 
the  usurpation  of  the  emperors  and  other  princes 
by  the  following  stratagem.  When  a  bishop  or 
abbot  died,  they  who  looked  upon  themselves  as 
authorised  to  fill  up  the  vacancy,  electing  imme- 
diately some  one  of  their  order  in  the  place  of 
the  deceased,  and  were  careful  to  have  him  con- 
secrated without  delay.  The  consecration  being* 
thus  performed,  the  prince,  who  had  proposed 
to  himself  the  profit  of  selling  the  vacant  be- 
nefice, or  the  pleasure  of  conferring  it  upon  some 
of  his  favourites,  was  obliged  to  desist  from  his 
purpose,  and  to  consent  to  the  election,  which 
the  ceremony  of  consecration  rendered  irrevo- 
cable. Many  examples  of  the  success  of  this 
stratagem,  which  was  practised  both  in  chapters 
and  monasteries,  and  which  disappointed  the  li- 
berality or  avarice  of  several  princes,  might  here 
be  alledged ;  they  abound  in  the  records  of  the 
tenth  century,  to  which  we  refer  the  curious 
reader.  No  sooner  did  the  emperors  and  princes 
perceive  this  artful  management,  than  they  turn- 
ed  their   attention   to   the   properest   means   of 

[z]  This  appears  from  a  passage  in  Cardinal  Humbert's 
third  Book,  Adversus  S'tmomacoSy  which  was  composed  before 
Gregory  had  set  on  foot  the  dispute  concerning  Invest iture.^y 
and  which  is  published  in  Martene's  Thesaur.  Anfcd,  torn.  v. 
p.  787.  The  passage  is  as  follows:  **  Poteftas  secularis  prinio 
ambitiosis  ecclesiasticarum  dignitatem  vel  possess  ion  um  cupidis 
favebat  prece,  dein  minis,  dcinceps  verbis  conccssivis:  in  quibus 
omnibus  ccrncns  sibi  contradictorem  neminem,  nee  qui  mcverct 
pennam,  vel  aperiret  os  et  gannirct,  ad  majorn  :  ro^Tt  diiur,  ci  jam 
sub  nomine  INVESTITURE  dare  primo  tarill.s  vel  cjiAiticrM- 
QUE  porrighre  virgulas,  dein  bacvlos. — Quod  maxiriium  nc- 
fas  sic  inolevit,  ut  id  solum  canonicum  crcdutur,  nee  quae  sit 
ccclcsiiistica  regula  sciatur  aut  attcndatur." 

■rendering 
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l?endering  it  ineffectual,  and  of  preserving  the  ^  ^^^  '^' 
valuable  privilege  they  had  usurped.  For  this  pa»t  if. 
purpose  they  ordered,  that  as  soon  as  a  bishop 
expired,  his  r/;?^  and  rro/zVr  should  be  transmitted 
to  the  prince,  to  whose  jurisdiction  his  diocese 
was  subject.  For  it  was  by  the  solemn  delivery 
of  the  ring  and  crosier  of  the  deceased  to  the  new 
bishop  that  his  election  was  irrevocably  confinn- 
ed,  and  this  ceremony  was  an  essential  part  of 
his  consecration ;  so  that,  when  these  two  badges 
of  the  episcopal  dignity  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  sovereign,  the  clergy  could  not  consecrate  the 
person  whom  their  suffrages  had  appointed  to 
till  the  vacancy.  Thus  their  stratagem  was  de- 
feated, as  every  election  that  was  not  confirmed 
by  the  ceremony  *of  consecration  might  be  law- 
fully annulled  and  rejected ;  nor  was  the  bishop 
qualified  to  exercise  any  of  the  episcopal  functions 
before  the  performance  of  that  important  cere- 
mony. As  soon,  therefore,  as  a  bishop  drew  his 
last  breath,  the  magistrate  of  the  city  in  which  he 
had  resided,  or  the  governor  of  the  province, 
seized  upon  his  ring  and  crosier^  and  sent  them 
to  court  \a\.  The  emperor  or  prince  conferred 
the  vacant  see  upon  the  person  whom  he  had 
chosen  by  delivering  to  him  these  two  badges 
of  the  episcopal  office,  after  which  the  new  bishop, 
thus  invested  by  his  sovereign,  repaired  to  his  me- 

[a]  We  sec  this  fact  confirmed  in  the  following  passage  ia 
Ebbo's  Life  of  Otho,  bishop  of  Bamberg^  lib.  i.  §  89.  in  jlctis 
Sanctor,  mensis  yulii,  torn.  i.  p.  426.  "  Ncc  multo  poft  annulus" 
cum  virga  pastorali  Bremensis  episcopi  ad  aul.'im  legiam  traiisla- 
ta  est.  Eo  siquidem  tempore  ecclcsia  libcram  ciectionem  non 
habebant  .  .  .  sed  dum  quilibet  antistes  viam  uifiversac  carnif 
ingressus  fuisset,  mox  capitanci  civitatis  illius  annulum  ct  vir- 
gam  pastoralem  ad  Palatium  transmittebant,  sicque  rcgia  ancto- 
litate,  commutiicato  cum  aulicis  ccnsilio,  orbatie  plebi  idoueum 
constituebat  praesulem  .  .  .  Poft  paucos  vero  dies  rursum  an- 
nulus et  virga  pastoralis  Bambenbiergensis  episcopi  Domino  im- 
peratori  transmissa  est.  Quo  audito,  multi  nobiles — ad  aulam 
regiam  confluebant,  qui  alteram  haram  prece  vel  pretio  sibi 
comparare  tentabant." 

tropolitan 
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CBNT.  tropolitan,  to  whom  it  belonged  to  perform  the 
pa»t.  il  ceremony  of  consecration,  and  delivered  to  him 
the  rin^  and  crosier  which  he  had  received  froni 
his  prince,  that  he  might  receive  it  again  firom 
his  hands,  and  be  thus  doubly  confirmed  in  hisr 
sacred  function.  It  appears,  therefore,  from  this 
account,  that  each  new  bishop  and  abbot  re- 
ceived twice  the  rin^r  and  the  crosier  ;  once  from 
the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  and  once  from  those 
of  the  metropolitan  bishop,  by  whom  they  were 
consecrated  [i]. 

It  is  highly  uncertain  by  A^hat  prince  this  cus- 
tom of  creating  the  bishops  by  the  ceremonito 
of  the  ring  and  crosier  was  first  introduced.  If 
we  may  believe  Adam  of  Bremen  [c]^  this  privilege 
was  exercised  by  Lewis  the  Meek,  who,  in  the 
ninth  century,  granted  to  the  new  bishops  the 
use  and  possession  of  the  episcopal  revenue^,  and 
confirmed  this  grant  by  the  ceremony  now  under 
consideration.  But  the  accuracy  of  this  historian 
is  liable  to  suspicion ;  and  it  is  extremely  proba- 
ble, that  he  attributed  to  the  transactions  of 
ancient  times  the  same  form  that  accompanied 
similar  transactions  in  the  eleventh  century  in 
which  he  lived.  For  it  is  certain,  that  in  the 
ninth  century  the  greatest  part  of  the  European 

[Ji]  This  appears  from  a  variety  of  ancient  records.  Sec 
particularly  Humbert,  lib.  iii.  contra  ShnontacoSj  cap.  vL,  in 
Martene's  Tbesaur.  Anecdot.  torn.  v.  p.  779,  in  which  wc 
£nd  the  following  passage :  Sic  encxniatus  (i.  e.  the  bifliops  in* 
vested  by  the  emperor)  viohntus  in  vadlt  clerum^  flebem  ct  ordi- 
nem  frtus  JomlnaturuSf  quatn  ab  ets  cognoscatur,  quitratur^  pcta^ 
tur.  Sic  metropclitanum  aggreditur^  non  ab  eo  judicanduSj  sed 
ipsutn  judicaturuSy'^^id  enim  sibi  jam  pertinet  aut  frodest  ba^ 
culum  ct  annul um J  quos  portat  redere  ?  Numquid  quia  laica 
ftriona  dati  sunt  ?  Cur  redditur  quod  habetur^  niit  ut  out  dcnuo 
res  ecclesiastica  sub  hac  specie  jussionis  vel  donationis  xtcndatury 
aut  ccrte  ut  prcsumtio  laic£  ordinationis  pallictur  colore  ct  vfLi' 
mento  quodam  discipline  clcricalis. 

[c~\  In  his  Historia  Ecclesiastica^  lib.  i.  cap.  xxxii.  p.  10. 
xxxix.  p.   12.    publifhed   in  the  Scriptorcs  Scptcntrionales  of 

LiNDENBROGlVS. 
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princes  made  no  opposition  to  the  right  of  elect-  cent. 

P  A  R   I  !!• 


ing  the  bishops,  which  was  both  claimed  and  ex-  v    ^^' 


ercised  by  the  clergy  and  the  people,  and  of  con- 
sequence, there  was  then  no  occasion  for  the  in- 
vestiture mentioned  by  Adam  oi  Bremen  [d].  We 
therefore  chuse  to  adopr  the  supposition  of  Ciardi- 
nal  HuMB£RT  [^•j,  who  places  the  commence- 
ment of  the  custom  now  under  consideration  in 
the  reign  of  Otho  the  Great ;  for  though  this  opi- 
nion has  not  the  approbation  of  Lewis  Thomas* 
SIN  and  Natalis  Alexander,  yet  these  learned 
men,  in  their  deep  researches  into  the  origin  of 
investitures  (yj,  have  advanced  nothing  sufficient 
to  prove  it  erroneous.  We  learn  also  from  Hum- 
bert [^],  that  the  emperor  JJenry  III,  the  son 
of  Conrad  II.  was  desirous  of  abrogating  these 
investitures^  though  a  variety  of  circumstances  con- 
eurred  to  prevent  the  execution  of  his  design;  but 
he  represents  Henry  I.  king  of  France  in  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  light,  as  a  turbulent  prince,  who 
turned  all  things  into  confusion,  and  indulged 
himself  beyond  all  measure  in  sitnoniacal  practi- 
ces, and  Ic^s  him,  of  consequence,  with  the  bit- 
terest invectives. 

In  this  method  of  creating  bishops  and  abbots, 
by  presenting  to  them  the  ring  and  crosier^  there 
were  two  things  that  gave  particular  offence  to 
the  Roman  pontifs.  The  first  was,  that  by  this 
the  ancient  right  of  election  was  totally  changed, 
and  the  power  of  chusing  the  rulers  of  the  church 
was  usurped  by  the  emperors  and  other  sovereign 
princes,  and  was  confined  to  them  alone.     This 

Vol.  II.  LI  indeed 

\d'\  Add  to  this  the  refutation  of  Adam  olBrgmen^  by  Da- 
inEL  Pafebroch,  in  the  ^cta  Sanctorum^  torn.  i.  Febr,  p.  557. 

[e]  Humbert,  lib.  ixi,  contra  Sitnoniacos^  cap.  vii.  p.  780. 
xt  cap.  xi.  p.  787. 

[y  ]  See  'Lvnov^Tnovix^'Sls^ DisciplinoEccles, circa Eenef. 
toxn.  ii.  lib.-ii.  p.  434.  and  Natal.  Alexam>er,  Select.  Hit* 
tor,  Eccl.  Cafnt  S^rc.  xi,  xii.  Diss,  iv.  p.  725.         " 

[  jj  L.  c.  cap.  vii.  p.  780. 
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c  £  N  T-indeed  was  the  most  plausible reascm of  complsifit,! 
p  A^^T  r  ^hcn  we  consider  the  religious  notions  of  these 
—  times,  which  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
conduct  of  the  emperors  in  this  macier.     Am^ 
ther  circumstn  nee  that  grievously  distressed  the 
pretended  vicars  of  St  Peter,  was,  to  see  the  ri^g 
and  crosier^  the  venerable  badges  of  spiritual  au- 
thority and  ghostly  distinction;delive£ed  to>  the  bi- 
shop elect  by  the  profane  hands  of  uosaacti&ed 
laymen ;  an  abuse  thib,  which  they  looked  uppn 
as  Uttle  better  than  sacrilege.      Humberi^  who^ 
as  we  already  observed,  wrote  his  book  Against  si- 
mony before  the  contest  between  the  emperor  and 
Gregory  had  commenced,  complains  [ib]  heavily 
of  this  supposed  grofanation,  and  shudders  to 
think,  that  that  st^  which  denotes  the  ghostly 
shepherd,  and  that  ring  which  seals  the  mysteries 
of  heaven  [i\,  deposited  in  the  bosoms  of  the  epis- 
copal order  should  be  polluted  by  the  unh^ow- 
ed  touch  of  a  civil  magistrate  \  and  that  empe- 
rors, and  princes,  by  presenting  tbena  *  tb  their 
favourites^  should  thereby  uswp  the'  preroga- 
tives of  the  churchy  and  exercise  the  past^fal  au- 
thority and  power.     This  complaint  was  entire- 
ly consistent,  as  we  have  already  observed,  with 
the  opinions  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  made  ^ 
for  as  the  ring   and  the  (prosier  were  general- 

[/6]  See  Humbert,  lib.  iii.  contra  Simonisc,  cap.  vi.  p.  779. 
795.     His  words  are  ;  ^  Quid  ad  hicas  pertinet  personas  sa- 

*  cramenta  ecclesiastica  et  pontificalem  seu  pastoralem  grati- 

*  im  distribuere,  camyros  scilicet  baculos  et  aiinulos,  quibus 

*  praecipuc  perficitur,  militat  et  innititur  tota  episcopalis  con- 

*  secratio  ?  Equidem  in  camyris  baculis — designator,  quse  eis 
^  comraittitur  cura  pastcralis. — Porro  antmluf  sigoaculuni  se- 
'  cretorum  coelestiani  indicat,  pizmonrns  praedicatore^,  ut  *■€- 

*  cretam  Dei  sapientiam  cum  apostolo  dissignent*— Quicun- 

*  que  ergo  his  duobus  aliqucm  Initiant,  procul  dubio  omneai 

*  pastoralem  auctoritatem  hoc  pracNumendo  sibi  vendicant/ 
[j]  Humbert  mistook  »li.     ^   ■  lu..     ''i^nification  of  this 

holy  ring,  isliich  was  the  emblem  of  a  nuptial  bond  between 
the  bisbop  and  his  see. 
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I7  esteemed  the  marks  and  badges  of  pastorale  E  n  t. 
power,  and  spiritual  authority,  so  he  who  confer-  p  ^^  jj^ 
fed  these  sacred  badges  was  supposed  to  xpnfer 
and  communicate  with  them  the  ghostly  authori* 
ty  of  which  they  were  the  emblems. 

All  these  things  being  didy  considered,  we  shall 
immediately  perceive  what  it  was  that  rendered 
Gregory  VII.  so  averse  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
emperors,  and  so  zealous  in  depriving  them  of 
the  privilege  they  had  assumed  of  investing 
the  bishops  with  the  ceremony  of  the  rin^  and 
crosier.  In  the  first  council  which  he  assembled 
at  Rome^  he  made  no  attempt  indeed,  against  in- 
vestitures^  nor  did  he  aim  at  any  thing  farther 
than  the  abolition  of  simony^  ahd  the  restoration 
of  the  sacerdotal  and  monastic  orders  to  their  an« 
cient  right  of  electing  their  respective  bishops 
and  abbots.  But  when  he  afterwards  came  to 
know  that  the  affair  of  investitures  was  insepara* 
bly  connected  with  the  pretension  of  the  empe- 
rors, and  indeed  supposed  them  empowered  to  dis« 
pose  of  the  higher  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  be- 
nefices, he  was  then  persuaded  that  simony  could 
not  be  extirpated  as  long  as  investitures  were  in 
"being ;  and  therefore,  to,  pluck  up  the  evil  by  the 
root,  he  opposed  the  custom  of  investitures  with 
the  utmost  vehemence.  All  this  shews  the  true 
rise  of  the  war  that  was  carried  on  between  the  pon- 
tif  and  the  emperor  with  such  bitterness  and  fury. 

And  to  understand  still  more  clearly  the  merits 
pf  this  cause,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  it 
was  not  investitures^  considered  in  themselves,  that 
Gregory  opposed  with  such  keenness  and  obsti- 
nacy, but  that  particular  kind  oi  investitures 
which  were  in  use  at  this  time.  He  did  not  pre- 
tend to  hinder  the  bishops  from  swearing  alle- 
giance to  kings  and  emperors,  nor  even  to  be- 
come their  vassals  ;  and  so  far  was  he  firom  prohi- 
biting that  kind  of  investiture  that  was  performed 
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c  E  N  T.by  a  verbal  declaration  of  a  written  deed,  that* 
T  aTt  iL^"?  ^^^  contrary,  he  allowed  the  kings   of  £»^- 
^*"y  ■'  '  land  and  France  to  in'Vest  in  this  manner,  and 
probably  consented  to  the  use  of  sceptre  in  this 
ceremony,  as  did  also  after  him  Callixtus  II. 
But  he  could  not  bear  the  ceremony  of  iiw;ifj^i7wr 
that  was  performed  with  the  ensigns  of  the  sa- 
cerdotal order,  much  less   could  he  endure  the 
performance  of  the  ceremony  before  the  solemn 
rite  of  consecration  ;  but  what  rendered  investi- 
tures  most  odious  to  the  pontif  was  their  destroy- 
ing entirely  the  free  elections  of  bishops  and  ab- 
bots.    It  is  now  time  to  resume  the  thread  of  out 
history, 
Hiitoryof      XV.  The  scvcre  law  that  had  been  enacted 
Sl^twM    ^B^i'^st  investitures,  by  the  influence  and  autho-i 
kindled  t-  rity  of  Gregory,  made  very  little  impression  up- 
ixHJt  invc«.Qj^  Henry.     He  acknowleged,  indeed,  that  in  eir- 
«...        posing  ecclesiastical  benefices  to  sale,  he  had  done 
amiss,  and' he  promised  amendment  in  that  re- 
spect ;  but  he  remained  inflexible  against  all  at- 
tempts that  were  made  to  persuade  him  to  re- 
sign his  power  of  creating  bishops  artd  abbots, 
and  the  right  of  investiture],  which  Was  intimately 
connected  with  this  important   privilege.     Had 
this  emperor  been  seconded  by  the  German  prin- 
ces, he  might  have  maintained  this   refiisal   with 
dignity  and  success ;  but  this  was  far  from  being 
the  case;  a  considerable  number  of  these  princes-, 
and  among  others  the  states  of  Saxony,  were  the 
secret  or  declared  enemies  of  Henry  ;   and  this 
furnished  Gregory  with  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  extendinghis  authority  and  executinghis  ambi- 
tious projects.  This  opportunity  was  by  no  means 
neglected;  the  imperious'  pontif  took  occasion^ 
from  the  discords  that  divided  the  empire,  to  in* 
suit  and  depress  its  chief;  he  sent,  by  his  legates, 
an  insolent  message  to  the   emperor  at  Goslar, 
ordering  him  to  repair  immediately   to  Romt, 
■   '  arid 
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and  clear  himself  before  the  Council  that  was  toc  e.m  t. 
be  assembled  there,  of  the  various  crimes  .thatp^^'n 
were  laid  to  his  charge.  The  emperor,  whose  high  ^  ■  "  v  *^' 
spirit  could  not  brook  such  arrogant  treatment, 
was  filled  with  the  warmest  iridignatiori  9,1  the 
sight  of  that  insolent  mandate,  and^  in. the  rthe^ 
mence  of  his  just  resentment,  assembled  wft^ut 
4elay  a  council  of  the  German  bishops  at  IVurms^ 
where  Gregory  was  charged  with  several  fla^^ 
tious  practices,  deposed  froni  the  pontificate,  of 
which  he  was  declared  unworthy,  and  an.o^'der 
issued  out  for  tbe  election  of  a  new  pontif,  Gre- 
gory oppojed  ^violence  to  violerice;  for  no  sooner 
had  he  received  by  the  letters  and  ambassadors 
-of  Henry,  an  account  of  the  sentence  that  had 
been  pronounced  against  him,  than  in  a  raging  fit 
of  vindictive  frenzy,  he  thundered  his  anathemas 
at  the  head  of  that  prince,  excluded  him  both 
from  the  communion  of  the  church  and  from  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  impiously  dissolved 
the  oath  of  allegiance  which  his  subjectsiiad  taken 
to  him  as  their  lawful  sovereign.  Thus  war,  was 
declared  on  both  sides }  and  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
'astical  powers  were  divided  into  two  great  factions, 
pf  which  one  maintained  the  rights  of  the  emper- 
or, while  theot]her  seconded  the  ambitious  views 
of  the  pontif.  No  terms  are  sufficient  to  express 
the  complicated  scenes  of  misery  that  arose irom 
this  deplorable  schism.  .       . 

XVI.  At  the  entrance  upon  this  war,  the  Swa-  . 
bian  chiefs,  with  duke  Rodolph  at  their  head,  re- 
volted against  Henry;  and  the  Saxon  princes, 
whose  former  quarrels  with  the  emperor  had  bceii 
lately  termiiiatedby  their  defeat  and  submission[^), 

L  1  3  followcit 

B5*  [*}  This  same  Rodolph  bad,  the  year  before  ibis  re- 
▼oh,  vanquished  the  Saxons,  and  obliged  them  to  submit  tr> 
the  emperor.  Besides  the  Swabian  and  Saxon  chiefs,  tbe 
dukfs  of  Bavaria  and  Carinthia^  the  bishops  of  iVurlzboitrg 
and  Worms^  and  several  other  eminent  personages,  were  cuA-' 
ecrned  in  this  revolt. 
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CBN  T.  followed  their  example.  These  united  powers,  be- 
V  A^T  II.  ^^S  solicited  by  the  pope  to  elect  a  new  emperor 
^;v""  ^incase  Henry  persisted  in  his  obstinate  disobedi- 
ence to  the  orders  of  the  church,  met  at  Tribur  m 
the  year  1076,  to  take  counsel  together  concern- 
ing a  matter  of  such  high  importance.  The  re- 
sult of  their  deliberations  was  far  from  being  fa- 
vourable to  the  emperor;  for  they  agreed,  that  the 
determination  of  the  controversy  between  him  and 
them  should  be  referred  to  the  Roman  pontif, 
who  was  to  be  invited  for  that  purpose  to  a  con- 
ffress  at  Augsburg  the  year  following,  and  that, 
m  the  mean  time,  Henry  should  be  suspended 
from  his  royal  dignity,  and  live  in  the  obscurity 
of  a  private  station ;  to  which  rigoroi»  conditiois 
they  also  added,  that  he  was  to  forfeit  his  king- 
dom, if,  within  the  space  of  a  year,  he  was  not 
restored  to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  delivered 
from  the  anathema  that  lay  upon  his  head.  When 
things  were  come  to  this  desperate  extremity,  and 
tiie  taction,  which  was  formed  against  this  un- 
fortunate prince^  grew  more  formidable  from  day 
to  day,  his  friends  advised  him  to  gointojft/z/v,  and 
implore  in  person  the  clemency  of  the  pontic  The 
emperor  yielded  to  this  ignominious  counsel 
without,  however,  obtaining  from  his  voyage  the 
advantages  he  expected.  He  passred  the  Alpu 
amidst  the  rigour  of  a  severe  winter,  arrived,  ia 
the  moiithoi  February  1077,  at  the  fortress  oiCa- 
nusium,  where  the  sanctimonious  pontif  resided  at 
that  time  with  the  young  Mathilda,  contess  of 
Tuscany f  the  most  powerful  patroness  of  the 
church,  and  the  most  tender  srtid  affectionate  of 
all  the  spiritual  daughters  of  Gregory.  Here  the 
iuppliant  prince,  unmindful  of  his  dignity,  stood,, 
during  three  days,  in  the  open  air  at  the  entrance 
of  this  fortrejfs,  with  his  feet  bare,  his  head  un- 
covered, and  with  no  other  raiment  but  a  wretch- 
ed piece  of  coarse  WQoUeA  cloth  thrown  over  his 

body 
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body  to  cover  his  nakedness.  The  fourth  day  he  ^  «  NT. 
was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  lordly  pontif,p  ^\  n. 
'who,  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  granted  him 
the  absolution  he  demanded ;  but,  as  to  what  re- 
garded his  restoration  to  the  throne,  he  refused  to 
determine  that  point  before  the  ^pproachiitg  con- 
fess, at  which  he  m^de  JIinry  protnise  to  ap* 
8 ear^  forbidding  bifli,'^t  the  same  time,  to  assume 
uriWg  this  interval,  the  title  of  king,  as  also  to 
wear  th^  orhaments,  or  to  exercise  the  functions, 
of  royalty.  This  opprobrious  convention  fexcited, 
iand  that  justly,  the  indignation  of  the  princes  apd 
bishops  of  Italy ^  who  threatened  Henry  with  all 
sorts^of  evils,  on  account  of  his  base  and  pusilla- 
nimous conduct,  and  would,  undoubtedly,  have 
deposed  him,  hadT}or  he  diminished  their  resent* 
mcnt  by  violating  the  convention  which  he  had 
been  fijrced  to  enter  into  with  the  imperious  pon- 
tif,  and  resuming  the  title  and  other  marks  of  roy- 
alty which  he  had  been  obliged  to  lay  down.  On 
the  ot;hcr  hand,  the  confederate  princes  ofSwabia 
and  Saxony  were  no  sooner  informed  of  this  unex* 
pected  change  in  the  conduct  of  Henry,  than 
Aey  assembled  at  Forcbeim  in  the  month  of 
Marcb^K.  D.  1077,  and  unanimously  elected  Ro^ 
DOLPH,  duke  of  Swabia^  emperor  in  his  place  [/].  ■ 
XVII.  This  rash  !ftep  kindled  a  terrible  flaftie 
ip  Gennany  and  Italy^  and  involved,  for  a  lon^ 
time,  those  unhappy  lands  in  the  calamities  of 
\var.  In  Italy^  the  Normans,  who  were  masters 
of  the  lower  parts  of  that  country,  and  the  armies 
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[y]  The  ancleot  and  modern  writers  of  Italian  and  German 
hiHorj  have  given  ample  relations  of  all  these  events,  though 
n9l  all  with  the  same  fidelity  and  accuracy.  In  the  brief  ac- 
COUBl  I  have  given  of  these  events,  I  have  followed  the  genu* 
ittf  aources,  and  those  writeri  whose  testimonies  are  the  most 
respectable  and  sure,  such  as  SiGONius,  Pagi,  Muratori, 
Ma^OVIVS,  Noris,  &c.  who,  though  they  differ  in  some 
minute  circumstances,  are  yet  agreed  in  those  matters  that 
arc  of  the  most  importaAce. 
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c  1  N  T.  of  the  powerful  and  valiant  Mathilda,  maiff- 
p  a^'t  ii.^ii^c^  successfully  the  cause  of  Gregory  against 
<  -V  ■  ^  the  Lombards,  who  espoused  thq  interests  cS 
Henry  ;  while  this  unfortunate  prince,  with  all 
the  forces  he  could  assembled,  carried  on  the  war 
in  Germany  against  Rodolph  and  the  confederate 
princes*  Gregory,  coqs)4^ring  the  events  of 
war  as  extremely  doubtful,  was  at  first^afraid  to 
declare  for  either  side,  and  therefore  observed, 
during  a  certain  time,  an  appearance  of  neutrali- 
ty ;  but,  encouraged  by  the  battle  of  Fladenbeim, 
in  which  Henry  was  defeated  by  the  Saxons; 
A*  D«  1080,  he  excommunicated  anew  that  van- 
quished prince,  and  sending  a  crown  to  the  victor 
KoDOLPH,  declared  him  lawful  king  of  thie  Ger- 
mans. The  injured  emperor  did  not  let  this  new 
insult  pass  unpunished;  seconded  by  the  suffrages 
of  several  of  the  Italian  and  German  bishops,  he 
deposed  Gregory  a  second  time  in  a  council 
Which  met  at  Metz^  and,  in  a  synod  that  was  soon 
after  assembled  at  Brixen^hn  the  province  of  Tird^ 
he  raised  to  the  ponuncate  Guibert,  archbishc^ 
ot  Ri'vcnna^  who  assumed  the  title  of  Cuement 
111*  when  he  was  consecrated  at  Rome^  A. J).  1084^ 
four  years  after  his  election. 

XV  ill.  This  election  was  followed  soon  after 
b>  an  event  wh  ch  gave  an  advantageous  turn  to 
the  affairs  of  Henry  ;  this  event  was  a  bloody 
battle  fought  upuii  the  banks  of  the  river  Elster^ 
where  Rudolph  received  a  mortal  wound,  of 
w  Inch  he  died  at  Mcrsburg.  The  emperor,  having 
got  rid  of  this  formidable  enemy,  marched  di- 
rectly into  Italy  the  following  year  (1081),  with 
a  design  to  crush  Gregory  and  his  adherents, 
whose  defeat  he  imagined  would  contribute  effec- 
tually to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  in  Germany. 
Accordingly  he  made  several  campaigns,  with 
various  success,  against  the  valiant  troops  of  Ma- 
rinjLDA  ;  and,  after  having  raised  twice  the  siege 

of 
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«f  Rxme^  he  resumed  a  third  time  that  bold  enterr  cent. 
prise,  and  became,  at  lengthy  m^jster  of  the  greatest  ^  ^^^^ 
part-^of  that  city,  in  the  year  1084.  'I'he  first  step 
that  Henry  took  after  this  success  was  to  place 
ipruiBSRT  in  the  papal  chair, -after  which  he  re* 
ceived  the  imperml  crown  from  the  hands  of  the 
new  pontif,  was  saluted  emperor  by  the  Roman 
.people,  and  laid  clos.e  siege  to  the  castle  of  St 
.dng^lQ^  whither  his  mortal  enemy,  Gregory,  had 
fled  for  safety.  He  was,  however,  forced  to  r^$e 
this  siege  ^  by  the  valour  of  Robert  Guiscard, 
duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria^  who  brought  Gre- 
gory in  triumph  to  i^&//i^;  but,  not  thinking 
Jadm  safe  there,  conducted  him  afterwards  to  «S^2- 
iernum.  in  this  plaqe  the  famous  pontif  ended  hi^ 
.days  the  year  following,  A.  D,  1085,  and  left 
JEurope  involved  in  those  calamities  which  were 
the.Qital  ettects  of  his  boundless  ambition.  He 
.was  certainly  a  man  of  extensive  abiUties,endowed 
with  a  most  enterprising  genius,  and  an  inviOr 
fuble  firmness  of  mind ;  but  it  muat,  at  the  same 
^me,  be  acknowledged,  that  he  was  the  most 
wcxogwx  and  audacious  pontif  that  had  hitherto 
.sat  in  the  papal  chair.  The  Roman  church  wor- 
ships him  as  a  saint,  though  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  never  placed  in  that  order  by  a  regular  cano- 
nization* Paul  V.  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  appointed  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  May^  as  a  festival  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
this  pretended  saint  [w] ;  but  the  emperors  of 
Germany^  the  kings  of  lNr/3f/i^^,and  other  European 
princes,  have  always  opposed  the  celebration  of 
this  festival,  and  have  thus  effectually  [prevented 
its  becoming  universal.  In  our  times,  Benedict 
XlII.  zealous  to  secure  to  Gregory  the  saintly 

honours, 

[/«]  Sec  the  j^cta  Sattctor,  Antv}erp,  ad  d,  xxv,  Mau\  and 
.Jo.  MAUliAJOSy  Acta  Ssnct,  Qrd,  BenedicU  S^c.  yi.  part  II.  ^ 


^%t  Tbe  Jkiemal  Histort  qftbe  Church; 

c  £  N  T.  honours,  occasioned  a  contest,  whose  issue  was  hf 
p  A^fr  iL^^  means  favourable  to  his  superstitious  ▼ie«s[ji]; 
XIX.  The  death  of  Gregory  jieitoer  rrstoreci 
peace  to  the  church,  nor  tranquillity  to  the  state ; 
the  tumults  and  divisions  which  he  had  excited 
still  continued,  and  they  were  adgmented  from  day 
to  day  by  the  same  passions  to  which  they  owed 
their  origin.    Clement  III.  who  was  the  emper- 
oi^s  pontif  [o],  was  master  of  the  city  of  ICmv, 
and  was  acknowledged  as  pope  by  a  great  part  ef 
Italy.     IIenry  carried  on  the  war  iji  Gcrmanj  a^ 
gainst  the  confederate  princes.    The  faction  of 
Gregory  supported  by  tlie  Normans,  chose  for  1m 
successor,  in  the  year^  1086,  I>iD£RI€,  abbot  of 
HKHint  Cassin,  who  adopted  the  title  of  Vicrdit 
HI.  and  was  consecrated  in  the  church  of  St  Ptttr^ 
in  the  year  1087,  when  that  part  of  the  city  waa 
Recovered  by  the  Normans  from  tbe  dominion  of 
CiEMENT.     But  this  new  pontif  was  of  a  charac-^ 
tcr  quite  opposite  to  that  of  Gregory  ;  he  was 
modest  and  timorous,  and  also  of  a  rnild  and 
gentle  disposition ;  and  finding  the  papal  chair 
1)eset  with  factions,  and  the  Q\x,jdiR(me  under  the 
dominion  of  his  competitor,  he  retired  to  his  mo- 
nastery, where  soon  after  he  ended   his  days  in 
peace*     But,  before  his  abdication,  he   held  a 
council  at  Benevento^  where  he  confirmed  and  re- 
newed the.  laws  that  Gregory  had  enacted  for 
the  abolition  of  investitures. 

XX.  Otho, 

[ir]  The  reader  will  find  an  ample  and  curious  account  of 
this  matter  in  a  French  book  published  in  Holland  in  the  year 
1743,  in  three  volumes,  under  the  following  title  Z*.iApor0/ 
du  Diable^  ou  Metnoires  Historiques  et  Critiques^  sur  la  Vie  tt 
sur  la  Legende  du  Pafe  Gr^goire  VII. 

[d]  The  very  learned  Jo.  GoTi'L.  HoRNlus  engaged  hiai> 
stlt,  in  the  Miscell.  Lips,  Xotcl  viii.  p.  609.  to  publish  the  Life 
•f  Clemknt  III.  TMs  pontif  died  in  the  year  iioo,  at^ap* 
psars  evid^tly  from  the  Cbronicon  Bencventanum^  published 
Jby  MuRATORi,  in  his  Antiq,  ItaL  tom«  i.  p.  262.  See  als» 
jt.uBEi  HiMoria  Ravfnnat.  lib.  v.  p.  307. 
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■    XX.   Otho,  bishop  of  Ostia,  and  mpnk  of c  e  n  T. 
Qugnij  was,  by  Victor's  recommendation,  cho-     x^-  ^ 
sen  to  succeed  him.  This  new  pontif  was  elected   *  *  ^   ' 
at  Terrccina  m  the  year  1088,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Urban  11.     Inferior  to  Gregory  in  for- 
titude and  resolution,  he  was,  however,  his  equal 
in  aj:rogance  and  pride,  and  surpassed  him  great- 
ly in  temerity  and  imprudence  [p\.    The  com- 
mencement of  his  pontificate   had  a  fair  asiicct, 
and  success  seemed  to  smile  upon  his  undertake 
iags ;  but  upon  the  emperor's  return  into   Italy 
in  the  year  1090,  the  face  of  affairs  was  totally 
changed;  victory  crowned  the  arms  of  that  prince, 
nvlio,  by  redoubled  effprts  of  valour,  defeated,  at 
-length,  GuELPH,  duke  of  Bavaria^  and  the  fa^ 
oious  Mathilda,  who  were  the  formidable  heads 
-#f  the  papal  Action.     The  abominable  treachery 
•f  his  son  Cokrad,  who,  yielding  to  the  seduc- 
tion of  his  Other's  enemies,  revolted  against  him, 
and,  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Urban  and 
Mathilda,  usurped  the  kingdom  of  Italy^  re- 
vived the  drooping  spirits  of  that  Action,  who 
hoped  to  ^bQ  the  laurels  of  the  emperor  blasted 
hy  tins  6dious  and  unnatural  rebellion.     The 
coDseqUfCfices,  however,  of  this  event  were  less  fa- 
tal to  Henry^  than  his  enemies  expected.    In  the 
mean  time. the  troubles  o{  ftaly  stiU  continued^ 
nor  could  Urban,  with  all  his  efforts,  reduce  the 
«fty  of  Rome  under  his  lordly  yoke.     Finding  all 
his  ambitious  measures  disconcerted,  lie  assembled 
a  council  at  Placentia   in  the  year  1095,  where 
he  confirmed  the  laws  and  the  anathemas  of  Gre- 
gory J 

Lp]  ^^  ^^^  »"  ^^«  P(yslbumousWorhs  of  Mabillon,  torn.' 
iii.  p.  i.  the  Xafc  of  UrbaJ^  II.  composed  by  Theod.  Rui* 
91ART,  with  mucb  learning  and,  industry,  but  with  too  little 
itnpaitialitj  and  fidelity,  as  we  may  naturally  suppose  even 
frpm  the  name  of  its  author,  since  it  is  well  known  that  no 
f^onki^h  writf  r  dare  attempt  to  paint  the  Roman  pontifs  itf 
their  true  colours.^-Soe  also,  for  an  accouztf  of  UrB-VN,  the 
Hiii.  liiu,  dt  U  Frttmct^  totia.  vili.  p.  514* 
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CENT.  GORY  ;  and  afterwards  undertook  a  journey  intrf 
»  A^  T II.  ^^^^ce^  where  he  held  the  famous  council  of  Qet- 
/j  V  ^^mont^  and  had  the  pleasure  of  kindling  a  new  war 
against  the  infidel  possessors  .of  the  holy  land* 
In  this  council^  instead  of  endeavouring  to  termi- 
nate the  tumults  and  desolations  that  the  dispute 
concerning  investitures  had  already  produced^  this 
unworthy  pontif  added  fuel  to  the  flame,  and  so 
exasperated  matters  by  his  imprudent  and  ant)- 
gant  proceedings,  as  to  render  an  aceoprimodation 
between  the  contending  parties  more  difficult 
than  ever.  Gregory,  notwithstanding  his  inso- 
.lence  and  ambition,  had  never  carried  matters  so 
far  as  to  forbid  the  bishops  and  the  rest  of  the 
clergy  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  re- 
spective sovereigns.  This  rebellious  prohibition 
was  reserved  for  the  audacious  arrogance  of  Ur- 
ban, who  published  it  as  a  law  in  thd  council  of 
Clermont  [q].  After  this  noble  expedition^  the  rest- 
less pontif  returned  into /i^^/y,  where  he  made  him- 
self master  of  the  castle  o^St  Angela^  and  soon  af- 
ter ended  his  days  in  the  year  1099 ;  he  was  not 
long  survived  by  his  antagonist  Cl£MEKt  III.  who 
died  the  following  year,  and  thus  left  Raynier,  a 
Benedictine  monk,  who  was  chosen  successor  to 
Urban,  and  assumed  the  name-  of  Paschal  II. 
.sole  possessor  of  the  papal  chair  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  century. 
The  state  XXI.  Amoug  the  castem  monks  in  this  cen- 
*^^rd^"^^y»  there  happened  nothing  worthy  of  being 
consigned  to  the  records  of  history,  while  those  of 

the 

[ef]  To  the  fifteenth  canon  of  this  council  the  following 
words  were  added  :  Ne  episcopus  vel  sacerdos  regi  vel  aiicui 
iaico  in  manibus  ligiam  fidelitatem  f octant^  i,  e.  It  if  enacted 
.•  that  no  bishop  or  priest  shall  promise  up§n  oath  liege  obedience 
to  any  king  or  any  layman.  They  are  entirely  mistaken,  who 
atRrm  that  Gregory  prohibited  the  bishops  from  taking 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  their  respective  sovereigns,  as  Cardinal 
NoRis  has  sufficiently  demonstxaied  in  his  Iston'tf  delle  In^n- 
iifure,  chap,  x;  p.  279, 
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the  west  were  concerned  immediately  in  transac-c  e  n  t/ 
tions  of  great  consequence,  and  which  dfeserve  p  Jl\  ^i 
the  attention  of  the  curious  reader.  The  western^ 
monks  were  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to 
the  Roman  pontifs  j  this  connexion  had  been  long 
fbrmed,  and  it  was  orriginally  owing  to  the  ava- 
rice and  violence  of  both  bishops  and  princes, 
who,  under  various  pretexts,  were  constantly  en- 
croaching upon  the  possessions  of  the  monks,  and 
thus  obliged  them  to  seek  for  security  against 
these  invasions  of  their  property  in  the  protection 
of  the  popes.  This  protection  was  readily  grant- 
ed by  the  pontifs,  who  seized,  with  avidity,  every 
ck:casiort  of  enlarging  their  authority  ;  and  the 
monks,  in  return,  engaged  themselves  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  to  their  ghostly  patrons.  But  in 
this  century  things  were  carried  still  farther ;  arid 
the  potirifs,  more  especially  Gregory  VII.  uho 
was  eagerly  bent  upon  humbling  the  bishops,  and 
transferring  their  privileges  to  the  Roman  see^ 
enlarged  their  jurisdiction  over  the  monks  at  the 
cxpence  of  the  episcopal  order.  They  advised 
and  exhorted  the  monks  to  withdraw  themselves 
and  their  possessions  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishops,  and  to  place  both  under  the  inspection 
and  dominion  of  St  Peter  [r].  Hence  it  hap- 
pened that,  from  the  time  of  Gregory,  the 
number  of  monasteries  that  had  received  imnmni^ 
tieSy  both  from  the  temporal  authority  of  the  so- . 
vereign  and  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  bi- 
shops, were  multiplied  beyond  measure  through- 
out all  Europe^  and  the  rights  of  princes,  toge- 
ther 

[r]  A  specimen  of  this  may  be  seen  ia  the  seventh  Epistle 
of  Grkgory,  in  which  he  reduces  the  monks  of  Ridoa  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  see  by  a  mandate  conceived  vk 
terms  that  had  never  been  used  before  his  time  \  see  Mar-. 
T£K£  Tbesaur,  ylnecdot.  tom.  i.  p.  204.  We  may  add  to  this 
ieveral  like  mandates  of  Urban  II.  and  the  succeeding  pon- 
tifs, which  afe  to  be  found  hi  the  coliect^n  00^  cited,  an^ 
in  others  of  that  kind. 
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C  E  N  T.ther  with  the  interests  and  privileges  of  the  epis* 
Part  II. ^^P^^  Order,  were  violated  and  trampled  upon, 
*■■  V    ■'  or  rather  ingrossed,  to  swell  the  growing  despotism 

of  the  all-grasping  pontifs  \s]. 
Ther  cor.  XXIL  All  the  Writers  of  this  age  complain  of 
xuption.  ^i^g  Ignorance^  licentiousness,  frauds,  debauche- 
ries, dissensions,  and  enormities,  that  dishonoured 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  monastic  orders, 
not  to  mention  the  numerous  marks  of  their  dis- 
solution and  impiety  that  have  been  handed  down 
to  our  times  [/].  However  astonished  we  may  bc: 
at  such  horrid  irregularities  among  a  set  of  meih 
whose  destination  was  so  sacred,  and  whose  pro- 
fession was  so  austere,  we  shall  $till  be  more  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  this  degenerate  order,  so  far 
from  losing  aught  of  their  influence  ^nd  credit  on 
account  of  their  licentiousifiess,  were  prompted, 
on  the  contrary,  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities, and  beheld  their  opulence  and  authority 
increasing  from  day  to  day.  Our  surprise,  in- 
deed, will  be  diminished,  when  we  consider  tl^e 
gross  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  the  un- 
bounded licentiousness  and  corruption  of  manners, 
that  reigned  in  this  century  among  all  ranks  and 
orders  of  men  [u].     Ignorance  and  corruptiou 

pervert 

[j]  There  is  not,  perhaps^  ih  Germany^  one  single  instance, 
of  this  pernicious  immunity  before  the  time  of  Gregory  VIJ. 

[/]  See  Jo.  Launoy,  Assert ^  in  privilege  S,  Medardi^  car. 
xxvi.  sect.  Tt.  opp.  torn.  lii.  part  II.  p.  499.  and  Simon,  &r* 
lioth.  Critique,  torn.  iii.  cap.  xxxii.  p.  331, 

[ir]  For  an  account  of  the  astonishing  corruption  of  this  age, 
s€e  Blondei*,  De  Formula  regnante  Cbristo^  p.  14, — Bou- 
I.AINVILI.IKRS,  De  tOrigine  el  dfs  Droits  de  la  Noblesse  in 
Molet's  Memoires  de  Litter ature  et  d^Histo'tfe,  torn.  ix.  part  I. 
^.  6^,  The  corruption  and  violence  that  reigned  vs\i\i  impu- 
nity in  this  horrid  age,  gave  occasion  to  the  institutions  of 
chivalry  or  knighthood,  in  consequence  of  which  a  certain  set 
of  equestrian  heroes  undertook  the  defence  of  the  poor  and 
feeble,  and  particularly  of  the  fair  sex,  against  the  iosuIt«  of 
powerful  oppressors  and  ravishers.  This  order  of  knif^hts-;r« 
r^nt  vras  certainly  of  great  use  in  these  miserable  times,  when 

th^ 
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perrert  the  taste  and  judgment  of  even  thoee  >thoG  e  n  t. 

aI* 
P  A  R  T  II. 


are  not  void  of  natural  sagacity,  and  often  pre-      *'' 


vent  their  being  shocked  at  the  greatest  inconsis- 
tencies. Amidat  this  gerteral  depravation  of  sen- 
timents and  conduct,  amidst  the  flagitious  crimes 
that  were  daily  perpetrated,  not  only  by  the  laity, 
but  also  by  the  various  orders  of  the  clergy,  both 
secular  and  regular^  all  such  as  respected  the 
common  rules  of  decency,  or  preserved  in  their 
tcxternal  demeanor  the  least  appearance  of  piety 
and  virtue,  were  looked  upon  as  saints  of  the  high- 
est rank,  and  considered  as  the  peculiar  favourites  of 
heaven.  This  circumstance  was^  no  doubt,  favour- 
able to  many  of  the  monks  who  were  less  profli- 
gate than  the  rest  of  their  order,  and  might  con- 
tribute more  or  less  to  support  the  credit  of  the 
whole  body.  Besides, it  often  happened,  that  prin- 
ces,  dukes,  knights  and  general^,  whose  days  had 
been  consumed  in  debauchery  and  crimes^  and  di- 
stinguished by  nothing  but  the  viident  exploits  of 
unbridled  lust,  cruelty,  and  avarice,  felt  at  the 
approach  of  old  age,  or  death,  the  inexpressible 
anguish  of  a  wounded  conscience,  and  the  gloo- 
my apprehensions  and  terrors  it  excites.  In  this 
dreadful  condition,  what  was  their  resource? 
What -were  the  means  by  which 'they  hoped 
to  disarm  the  uplifted  hand  of  divine  justice,  and 
render  the  governor  of  the  world  propitious  ? 
They  purchased  at  an  enormous  price  the  pray- 
ers of  the  monks  to  screen  them  from  judgment, 
^d  devoted  to  God  and  to  the  saints  a  large 
t)ortion  of  the  fruits  of  their  rapine,  or  entered 
themselves  into  the  monastic  order,  and  be- 
queathed their  possessions  to  their  new  brethren. 

And 

^e  ro^est  J  of  laws  and  government  was  fallen  into  contempt^ 
ind  they  who  bore  the  title  of  sovereigns  and  magistrates,  had 
neither  resolution  nor  power  to  maintain  their  authoritv,  or 
to  perform  the  dotiei  of  their  stations. 
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c  E  N  T.And  thus  it  was  that  monkery  received  perpettt*- 

p  A^ViL^^y  "^^  accessions  of  opulence  and  credit. 

'^  — ^r— '      XXllL  The  monks  of  Ciu^i  in  France  sun. 

2^^^!^^'  passed  all  the  other  religious  orders  in  the  renown 
they  had  acquired,  from  a  prevailing  opinion  of 
their  eminent  sanctity  and  virtue.     Hence  their* 
discipline  was  universally  respected,  and  hence 
also  their  rules  were  adopted  by  the  founders  of 
new  monasteries,  and  the  reformers  of  those  that 
were  in  a  state  of  decline.     These  famous  monks 
arose,  by  degrees,  to  tlie  very  highest  summit  of* 
worldly  prosperity,  by  the  presents  which  they* 
received  from  all  quarters ;   and  their  power  and 
credit  grew,  with  their  opulence,  to  such  a  height, 
.  that,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  they 
were  formed  into  a  separate  society,  which  still 
subsists  under  the  title  of  the  order^  or  congrega- 
tion qfClu^ni  [w].  And  no  sooner  were  they  thus 
established,  than  they  extended  their  spiritual  do- 
minion on  all  sides,  reducing,  imder  their  juris- 

i^  diction,  all  the   monasteries  which  they  had  re- 

formed by  their  counsels,  and  engaged  to  adopt 
their  reigious  discipline.  The  famous  Huoo, 
sixth  abbot  of  Clugni^  who  was  in  high  credit  at 
the  court  of  Romcj  and  acquired  the  peculiar  pro- 
tection and  esteem  of  several  princes,  laboured 
with  such  success,  in  extending  the  power  and, 
jurisdiction  of  his  order,  that,  before  the  end  of 
this  century,  he  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  five- 
and-thirty  of  the  principal  monasteries  in  France^ 
besides  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  convents 
that  acknowledged  him  as  their  chief.  Many 
other  rebgious  societies,  though  they  refused  en^ 

tering 

\\v]  For  a  particular  account  of  the  rapid  and  monstrous 
strides  which  the  order  of  Ciugni  made  to  opulence  and  domi- 
nion, see  Steph.  Baluzius  Miscelian.  torn.  v.  p.  343.  and 
torn.  vi.  p.  436.  as  also  Mabixlon,  Annal,  BencdicU  torn.  r. 

tassim. 
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tering  into  this  new  order,  and  continued  to  c  e  n  ir. 
choose  Uieir  respective  governors,  yet  shewed  such  p  ^^''^  u^ 
respect  for  the  abbot  oiClugni^  or  the  Arcb- abbot ^ 
as  he  styled  himself,  that  they  regarded  him  as 
their  spiritual  chief  \x\.  This  enormious  aug- 
mentation of  opulence  and  authority  was,  how-, 
ever,  fruitful  of  many  evils ;  it  increased  the  ar- 
rogance of  these  aspiring  monks,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  propagation  of  the  several  vices  that 
dishonoured  the  religious  societies  of  this  licen- 
tious and  superstitious  age.  The  monks  oiClugni 
degenerated  soon  from  their  primitive  sanctity, 
and,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  were  distinguished 
by  nothing  but  the  peculiarities  of  their  discip- 
line from  the  rest  of  the  monastic  orders. 

XXIV.  The  example  of  these  monks  excited 
several  pious  men  to  erect  particular  monastic 
fraternities,  or  congregations,  like  that  of  Clugni^ 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  Benecfic- 
tine  order,  which  had  been  hitherto  one  great  and 
universal  body,  was  now  divided  into  separate  so^ 
cieties,  which,  though  they  were  subject  to  one 
general  rule,  yet  differed  from  each  other  in  va- 
rious circumstances,  both  of  their  discipline  and 
manner  of  living;  and  rendered  their  4i vision  still 
more  conspicuous  by  reciprocal  exertions  of  ani- 
mosity and  hatred.  In  the  year  1023,  Romuald, 
an  ItaUan  fanatic,  retired  to  Camaldoli  [y],  on  the 
mount  Apennines  and,  in  th^t  solitary  retreat, 
founded  the  order,  or  congregation  of  the  Camaldo^ 
liteSf  which  still  remains  in  a  flourishing  state, 
particularly  in  Itaiy.  His  followers  were  distin- 
guished into  two  classes,  of  which  the  one  were 
Ccenobites,  and  the  other  Eremites.     Both  ob- 

VoL.  IL  Mm  served 

£*]  Mabiulov  Prof,  ad  Ssc.  v.  j^aor,  SS,  Ord  Bened,  p. 
^^'^^Hist,  Generate  de  Bourgogne  par  let  Moines  Benediciins^ 
torn.  i.  p.  1 5 1., published  at  P^ris  in  folio,  in  the  year  1739.— 
Hift.  Litter,  de  la  France,  torn.  ix.  p.  470. 

[^]  Otherwise  called  Campo  Maiduli. 
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c  E  N  T.  served  a  severe  discipline ;  but  the  Coenobites  had 
p  ^  ^*;  J,  degenerated  much  from  their  primitive  auste- 

Some  time  ^^        nis,  Gu albert,  a  native  of 
Florenc-  "  at  Vdl-Ombroso^  situated  in  the 

ji;  -i.  .congregation  of  Benedictine  monks, 
w*ij,  All  a  short  space  of  time,  propagated  their 
discipline  in  several  parts  of  Italy  [a].  To  these 
two  Italian  monasteries  we  may  add  that  of -Hir- 
sauge  in  Germnn.:  ,/;J,  erected  by  William,  an 
eminent  abbot,  who  had  reformed  many  ancient 
convents,  and  was  the  founder  of  several  new 
establishments.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed, 
that  the  monastery  of  jWrj/x^fr  was  ratherabranch 
of  the  congregation  of  Clugni^  whose  laws  and 
manner  of  Hving  it  had  adopted,  than  a  new  fra- 
ternity. 
The  CMtfT-  XXV.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  centu- 
^^'"^ry  [^],  Robert,  abbot  of  MoUjne  in  Burgundy, 
having  employed,  in  vain,  his  most  zealous  ef- 
forts to  revive  the  decaying  piety  and  disciphne 

of 

[«]  The  writers  who  have  given  any  satisfactory  accounts 
of  the  order  of  the  Camo^do/iies^  are  enumerated  by  Jo.  Alb. 
FABRicins,  in  his  Bwliotbtca  Lat»  medii  €%)i,  torn.  i.  p,  895.^* 
Add  to  these  Romualdi  Vita,  in  Acta  Sanctor,  Februar,  torn, 
ii.  p.  10 1,  and  in  Mabillon's  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  Sac. 
vi.  part  I.  p.  247. — Helyot.  Ht'st,  des  Ordrej,  torn,  y,  p.  236. 
•-^MAhiLhOiJ,  Anna/,  Ord.  Bened,  torn.  v.  p., 261. — Mag* 
KOALDI  Zeigelbaver,  Centifolium  CnmaUIuUnse^  sive  No- 
tit  i  a  Script  or,  Camalduiensium,  published  at  Venice  in  the  year 

'750- 

[/i]  Sec  the  life  of  Gu  ALBERT  in  Mabillon's  Acta  Sanctor. 

Ord.  Bened,  Sac,  vi.  part.  II.  p.  273.  Helyot.  Hist,  des 
Ordres,  torn.  v.  p.  208.  Many  interesting  circumstances  relat- 
ing to  the  history  of  this  order  have  been  published  by  the 
learned  Lami,  in  the  Delicia  Eruditorum,  published  at  F/o- 
rence,  torn.  ii.  p.  238.  as  also  p.  272.  279.  where  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  order  are  enumerated  \  see  also  torn.  iii.  of  the 
$ame  work,  p.  177.  212. 

[A]  See  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanct.  Bened.  Site.  vi.  part  II.  p. 
^16. — Helyot.  Hist,  des  Ordres^  torn.  v.  p.  33  2» 

£c]  In  the  year  1098.      ,   .     . 
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of  his  convent,  and  to  oblige  his  monks  to  ob-  c  p  n  t. 
serve,  vvjth  more  exactness,  the  rule  of  St  Bene-  p  .  ^'^  ,j^ 
JDICT,  retired,  with  about  twenty  monks,  who  v  ' 
had  not  been  infected  with  the  dissolute  tarn  of 
>their  brethren,  to  a  place  called  CiUaux^  in  the 
diocese  of  Chalons.  In  -this  retreat,  which  was 
at  that  time  a  miserable  desert,  covered  on  ail 
r«ides  with  brambles  and  thorns,  but  which  beavs, 
at  present,  a  quite  d'fFerent  aspect,  Robert  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  famous  order,  or  congrega- 
tion cfCistertians^  which,  like  that  of  Clugni^  made 
ja.  most  rapid  and  astonishing  progress,  was  pro- 
pagated through  the  greatest  4)art  oi Europe  in  the 
following  century.,  and  was  not  only  enriched 
with  the  most  liberal  and  splendid  donations, 
but  also  acquired  the  form  and  privileges  of  a 
spiritual  republic,,  and  exercised  a  sort  of  do- 
minion over  all  the  monastic  orders  [d].  The 
^eat  and  fundamental  law  of  this  new  fraterni- 
ly^  was  the  rule  of  St  Benedict,  which  was  to 
i)e  solemnly  and  rigorously,  observed;  to  lliis 
were  added  several  other  institutions  and  iojunc- 
rtions,  which  were  designed  to  mamtain  the  au- 
thority of  this  rule,  to  ensure  its  observance,  and 
to  defend  it  against  the  dangerous  effects  of  opu- 
lence, and  the  restless  efforts  of  human  corrup- 
jion  to  render  the  best  establishments  imperfect. 
These  injunctions  were  excessively  austere,  grie- 
vous to  nature,  but  pious  and  laudable  in  the 
€Steem  ot  a  superstitious  age.  They  did  not, 
however,  secure  the  sanctity  of  this  holy  congre- 
gation ;  since  the  seducing  charms  of  opulence, 
that  corrupted  the  monks  of  Clugni  much  sooner 
than  was  expected,  produced  the  same  effect 
among  the  Gistertians,  whose  zeal,  in   the  rigjr- 

M  m  2  ous 

85*  [/]  In  about  an  hundred  years  after  its  first  establishment, 
this  order  boasted  of  1800  abbies,  and  was  become  so  jx  wer- 
fil,  that  it  governed  ahnost  all  Europe ^  both  in  spintuals  and  . 
temporab. 
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CENT,  ous  observance  of  their  rule,  began  gradaallyp 
Fa^t  11.  ^o  diminish,  and  who,  in  process  of  time,  grew 
<■     V  ■    '  as  negligent  and  dissolute  as  the  rest  of  the  Be^ 

nedictines  [^], 
New  mon-    XXVI.  Besides  these  convents,  that  were  fbund- 
^o«;-     ed  upon  the  principles,  and  might  be  considered 
as  branches,  of  the  Benedictine    order,   several 
other  monastic  societies  were  formed,  which  were 
distinguished  by  peculiar  laws,  and  by  rules  of 
disciphne  and  obedience,  which  they  had  drawn 
up  for  themselves.     To  many  of  those  gloomy 
^nd  fanatical  monks,  whose  austerity  wa»  rather 
the  fruit  of  a  bad  habit  of  body,  than  the  result 
of  a  religious  principle,  the  rule  of  Benedict 
appeared  too  mild ;  to  others  it  seemed  incom- 
plete and  defective,  and  not  sufficently  accom- 
modated to  the  exercise  of  the  various  duties  we 
owe  to  the  Supreme  Being.     Hence  Stephen,  a 
nobleman  of  Auvergne  (who  is  called  by  some 
Stephen  de  Muret^  from  the  place  where  he  first 
erected  the  convent  of  his  order)  obtained,  in 
the  year  1073,  from  Gregory  VIL  the  privi- 
lege of  instituting  a  new  species  of  monastic  dis- 
cipline.    His  first  design  was  to  subject  his  fra- 
ternity  to  the  rule   of  St   Benedict  ;   but  he 
changed  his  intention,  and  composed  himself  the 
body  of  laws,  which  was  to  be  their  rule  of  life, 
piety,  and  manners.     In  these  laws  there  were 
many  injunctions,  that  shewed  the  excessive  au- 
sterity 

[r]  The  principal  historian  of  the  Cistertian  order^  is  AxG. 
Manrij^ues,  whose  Annales  Cistertiensis^  an  ample  and  learn- 
ed work,  were  publlshod  in  four  volumes  folio,  at  Lyons^  in  the 
year  1642.  After  him  we  may  place  PiKRE  LE  Nain,  whose 
Essai  de  /'  Hisioire  de  /*  Ordre  des  CiteauXy  was  printed  in  the 
year  1696,' at  Parts ^  in  nine  volumes  in  8vo.  The  other  histo- 
rians, who  have  given  accounts  of  this  famous  order,  arc  enu- 
merated by  Fabricius,  in  his  Bib/iofh.  Latina  medii  avi^  torn. 
i.  p.  1066.  Add  to  these  Helyot'i  Hist,  des  Ordres^  torn.  v. 
p.  341.  and  MABlLi.oy,  who,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of 
i\is  Annales  Benediciiniy  has  given  a  learned  and  accurate  ac* 
count  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Cistertians. 
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sterity  of  their  author.  Poverty  and  obedience  c  e  n  t- 
were  the  two  great  points  which  he  inculcated  p  ^\  ,j 
with  the  warmest  zeal,  and  all  his  regulations 
were  directed  to  promote  and  secure  them  in 
this  new  establishment;  for  this  purpose  it  was 
solemnly  enacted,  that  the  monks  should  possess 
no  lands  beyond  the  limits  of  their  convent ;  that 
the  use  of  flesh  should  be  allowed  to  none,  not 
even  to  the  sick  and  infirm  ;  and  t])at  none  should 
be  permitted  to  keep  cattle,  that  they  might  not 
be  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  violating  their 
frugal  regimen.  To  these  severe  precepts  many 
others  of  equal  rigour  were  added  j  for  this  gloomy 
legislator  imposed  upon  his  fraternity  the  solemn 
observance  of  a  profound  and  uninterrupted  si* 
ience,  and  insisted  so  much  upon  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  solitude,  that  none  but  a  few  per- 
sons of  the  highest  eminence  and  authority  were 
permitted  to  pass  the  threshold  of  his  monastery; 
He  prohibited  all  intercourse  with  the  female 
sex,  and,  indeed,  excluded  his  order  from  all  the 
comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life.  His  followers 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  of  which  the  one 
comprehended  the  clerks^  and  the  other  what  he 
called  the  converted  brethren.  The  former  were 
totally  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  divine 
things,  while  the  latter  were  charged  with  the 
care  and  administration  of  whatever  related  to 
the  concerns  and  necessities  of  a  present  life. 
Such  were  the  principal  circumstances  of  the 
new  institution  founded  by  Stephen,  which  arose 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  renown  in  this  and  the 
following  century,  and  was  regarded  with  the 
most  prdfourid  veneration  as  Icmg  as  its  laws  and 
discipline  were  observed  ;  but  two  things  contri- 
buted to  its  decUne^  and  at  length  brought  ori 
its  ruin ;  the  first  was,  the  violent  contest  which 
arose  between  the  clerks  and  the  converts,  on  ac 
eount  of  the  pre-eminence  which  the  latter  pre- 
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c  F  N  T.  tended  over  the  former ;  and  the  second  was,  thd 
,(  gradual  diminution  of  the  rigour  and  austerity  of 


R  r 


Stephen's  rule,  which  was  softened  and  miti- 
gated from  time'  to  time,  both  by  the  heads  of 
the  order,  and  by  the  Roman  pontifs.  This^ 
once  famous  monastic  society  was  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  the  Order  ofGrandmaniains,  as  A^bt^ 
ret^  where  they  Were  first  estaUished,  was  situated 
near  Qrammont^  in  the  province  of  Limoges  [/]• 
^^^.  XXVIl.  In  the  year  1084  [<f]r  ^as  instituted 
thuaaoa.  the  famous  order  of  Carthusians,  so  called  from 
Cbartreux,  a  dismal  and  wild  spot  of  ground  near 
Grenoble  in  Daupbine^  surrounded  with  barren 
mountains  and  craggy  rocks.  The  founder  of  this 
monastic  society,  which  surpassed  all  the  rest  in 
the  extravagant  austerity  of  their  manners-  and 
discipline,  was  Bkuno,^  a  native  of  CelogHj  and 
canon  of  the  eathedral  of  Rbeims  in  France.  This 
zealous  eccfesiastic,  who  had  neither  power  to 
reform,  nor  patienee  to  bear,  the  dissolute  man- 
ners of  bis  archbishop  Manasse,  retired  from 
his  church  with  six  of  his  companions,  and,  hav- 
ing obtained  the  permission  of  Uugh,^  bishop  of 
^  Grenoble^  fixed  his  residence  in  the  misei^ble  de-* 
sert  already  mentioned  [A].     He  adopted  at  first 

the 

[/J  The  origin  of  this  order  Is  related  by  Bernard  Gui- 
I^ON,  VN  hose  treatise  upon  that  subject  is  published  in  the  Bibli- 
otheca  Manujcn/ttorumJiFiiih.  Labbki.  torn,  ii  p  275.  For 
an  I  ccount  of  the  history  of  this  celebrated  society,  sec  Jo.  Ma- 
BilXi'N,  .Vif/vtf/.  Bened,  torn.  v.  p.  6$.  s.  p.  99.  torn.  vi.  p.  1 16* 
aiid  Praf,  ad  Actor.  AS.  Ord.  Bened.  Site.  vi.  part  II.  p.  34. 
Heliot,  Hrs!,  des  Ordres^  torn.  vii.  p.  ^og^-^oiJic  Cbnst, 
Monacbor^  Bened,  torn.  ii.  p.  645. — Baluzii  ^Uit  Pontiff  yf^ 
venionens.  torn.  i.  p.  158.  et  Mi jce//anea^  torn  vii.  p.  486.-35* 
The  life  and  ghostly  exploits  of  Stephen,  the  founder  of  this  or- 
der, are  recorded  in  the  Acia  Sancton/my  torn.  ii.  Fehr.  p.  199. 

[  g  j  Some  place  the  institution  of  this  order  in  the  year 
1080,  and  others  in  the  yeai  1086. 

r^]  The  learned  Fabrk  lus  mentions,  in  his  Bibl,  Lot,  me- 
dli  tevly  torn.  ii.  p.  784.  several  writers  whahave  composed  the 

history 
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the  rule  of  St  Benedict,  to  which  he  added  ac  e  n  t. 
consid::iable  number  of  severe  and  rigorous  pre-  p  ^*  \  n^ 
cepts ;  his  successors,  however,  went  still  farther, 
and  imposed  upon  the  Carthusians  new  laws,  much 
more  intolerable  than  those  of  their  founder, 
laws  which  inculcated  the  highest  degrees  of  au- 
sterity that  the  most  gloomy  imagination  could 
invent  [/].  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
it  is  remarkable^  that  no  monastic  society  dege- 
nerated so  little  from  the  severity  of  their  ])ri- 
hiitive  institution  and  discipline  as  this  of  the  Car- 
thusians. The  progress  of  their  order  was  indeed 
less  rapid^  and  their  influence  less .  extensive  in 
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history  of  Bruko  and  bis  order,  but  his  enumeration  is  incom- 
tiiete  \  since  there  are  yet  extant  many  histories  of  the  Carthu- 
•dans,  that  have  escaped  his  notice.  See  Innocent.  Massoni 
Annalts  Carthusian^  published  in  the  year  1687. — Petri  Or* 
X«ANDI  Cbronicon  Canbusianum^  and  the  elegant,  though  im- 
perfect history  of  the  oixler  in  question,  wliich  is  to  be  found  in 
Helyot's  Hist,  des  Ordresy  tom.  vii.  p.  '^(^(i.  Many  impor- 
tant  illustration s«on  the  nature  and  laws  of  this  famous  society 
have  been  published  by  Majbilxon,  in  his  Annai,  Benedict. 
lom.  vi.  p.  638.  683.  A  partTcular  and  accurate  account  of 
£runo  has  been  given  by  the  Benedictine  monk^  in  their  Hist 
Litter,  de  la  France^  torn.  ix.  p.  233.  \  but  a  yet  more  ample 
one  will  be  undoubtedly  given  by  the  compilers  of  the  ylcta 
Sanctorum^  when  they  shall  have  carried  xm  their  work  to  the 
«i\th  of  October  which  is  the  festival  consecrated  to  the  memo- 
ry of  Br47NO.  It  was  a  current  report  in  ancient  times,  that 
the  occasion  of  Bruno's  retreat,  was  the  miraculous  restora- 
tion of  a  certain  priest  to  life,  who,  while  the  funeral  scrvace 
was  performing,  raised  himself  up  and  said.  By  the  juit  judgment 
cf  God  I  am  damned :  and  then  expired  anew.  This  story  is 
looked  upon  as  fabulous  by  the  most  respectable  writers,  even 
of  the  Roman -church,  especially  since  it  has  been  refuted  by 
Launot,  in  his  treatise  De  causa  Secessus  Brunonis  in  Deser- 
tum.  Nor  docs  it  seem  to  preserve  its  credit  among  the  Car- 
thusians, who  arc  more  interested  tUan  others  in  this  prciended 
irmracle.  Such  of  them,  at  least,  as  atTrm  it,  do  it  n ith  a  good 
deal  of  modesty  and  difHdence.  The  arguments  on  both  sidct 
are  candidly  and  accurately  enumerated  by  Cyts.  Egass.  Da 
BouLAT,  in  hb  IVstor.  Academ,  Paris,  tom   i.  p.  467. 

[f]  See  Mabii  ..on,   Prof,  ad  Sstc.  \\,  part  II.  Actor,  SS. 
^rd,  Bened,  p.  37. 
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c  EN  T.the  different  countries  of  Europe^  than  the  pitK^ 
A^T  II  gress  and  influence  of  those  monastic  establish* 
t      V  ■    '  ments,  whose  laws  were  less  rigorous,  and  whose 
manners  were  less  austere.     It  was  a  long  time 
before  the  tender  sex  could  be  engaged  to  submit 
to  the  savage  rules  of  this  melancholy  institution^ 
nor  had  the  Carthusian  order  ever  reason  to  boast 
of  a  multitude  of  females  subjected  to  its  juns- 
diction ;  it  was  too  forbidding  to  captivate  a  sex, 
which,  though  susceptible  of  the  seduction  of  en« 
thusiasm,  is  of  a  frame  too  delicate  to  support  the 
severities  of  a  rigorous  self-denial  [k]. 
The  order       XXVI IL  Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  ccn- 
^y  of    *ury  [/],  the  order  of  St  Anthony  of  Vienne  in 
vicnnc     Dauphiue^  was  instituted  for  the  relief  and  sup- 
port of  such  as  were  seized  with  grievous   disor- 
ders, and  particularly  with  the  disease   called  St 
Antbonfs  fire.     All  who  were  infected  with  that 
pestilentisA  disorder  repaired  to  a  cell  built  near 
■  Vienne  by  the  Benedictine  monks  of  Grammont^  in 
which  the  body  of  St  Anthony  was  said  to  re- 
pose 

[^3  ^^^  Cartbusian  nuns  have  not  sufBciently  attracted  th« 
attention  of  the  authors  who  have  written  concerning  this  fa- 
mous order  ^  nay,  several  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  main/- 
tain,  that  there  was  not  in  this  order  a  single  convent  of  nuns. 
This  notion,  however,  is  highly  erroneous  j  as  there  were  for- 
merly several  convents  of  Carthusian  virgins,  of  which,  indeed^ 
the  greatest  part  have  not  subsisted  to  our  times.  In  the  year 
1368,  there  was  an  extraordinary  law  passed,  by  which  the  es- 
tablishment of  any  more  female  Carthusian  convents  was  ex- 
pressly prohibited.  Hence  there  remain  only  five  at  this  day  ; 
four  in  France^  and  one  in  Bruges  in  Flanders.  See  the  varie* 
tes  Historiques  Physiques  et  LitteraireSy  torn,  i,  p.  80.  publish- 
ed at  Farts  in  8vo,  in.  the  year  1752.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
rigorous  discipline  of  the  Carthusians  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  the  female  sex  \  and,  therefore, 
in  the  few  female  convents  of  that  order  that  still  subsist,  the 
austerity  of  that  discipline  has  been  diminished,  as  well  itoixk 
necessity  as  from  humanity  and  wisdom  \  it  was  more  particu- 
larly found  necessary  to  abrogate  those  severe  injunctions  of  Jt- 
hnce  and  solitude^  that  are  so  little  adapted  to  the  kno^n  char- 
acter and  genius  of  the  sex. 

\J\  in  the  year  1095. 
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pose,  that,  by  the  prayers  and  mtercessions  of  thisc  e  n  f  • 

P  il  B  T  IL 


eminent  saint,  they  might  be  miraculously  heal-     ^'* 


ed.  Gaston,  an  opulent  nobleman  of  Fienne, 
and  his  son  Guerin,  pretended  to  have  expe- 
rienced, in  their  complete  recovery,  the  marvel- 
lous efficacy  of  St  Anthony's  intercession,  and,  in 
consequence  thereof,  devoted  themselves  and  their 
possessions,  from  a  principle  of  pious  gratitude, 
to  the  service  of  St  Ajhthony,  and  to  the  per- 
formance of  generous  and  charitable  offices  to- 
wards all  such  as  were  afflicted  with  the  miseries 
of  poverty  and  sickness.  Their  example  was  fol- 
lowed, at  first,  but  by  eight  persons  ;  their  com- 
munity, however,  was  afterwards  considerably  aug- 
mented. They  were  not  bound  by  particular 
vows  Uke  the  other  monastic  orders,  but  were 
consecrated,  in  general,  to  the  service  of  God, 
and  lived  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  monks  of 
Grammont.  In  process  of  time,  growing  opulent 
and  powerful  by  the  multitude  of  pious  donations 
they  received  from  all  parts,  they  withdrew  them- 
selves from  the  dominion  of  the  Benedictines, 
propagated  their  order  in  various  countries,  and, 
at  length,  obtained,  in  the  year  1297,  from  Bo- 
niface VIII.  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  an  in- 
dependent congregation,  under  the  rule  ot  St 
Augustin  [m]. 

XXIX.  The  licentiousness  and  corruption  that  The  order 
had  infected  all  the  other  ranks  and  orders  of  the  ^ 
clergy,  were  also  remarkable  among  the  canons^ 
which  was  a  middle  sort  of  order  between  the 
monks  and  secular  priests,  and  whose  first  establish- 
ment 

[iw]  See  the  ^cta  Sanctor,  torn.  ii.  Januarn\  p.  i6o. — He- 
LYOT,  Hiie,  des  Ordres.  torn.  ii.  p.  io8. — Gabr.  Pknott.  ////- 
tor,  Canonicorum  reguiar,  lib.  ii.  cap.  70. — jo.  Erh.  Kafii 
Diss,  defratribus  S,  ^nton,  published  at  Leipsick,  in  the  year 
1737.— For  an  account  of  the  present  state  ot  the  principal  hos- 
pital ,  or  residence  of  this  order  where  the  abbot  remains,  se6 
Mkrtkne  and  Durand,  Voyage  Litter,  de  deux  Benedictins  de 
la  Cungreg,  de  St  Maur,  torn.  i.  p.  260* 
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CBN  T.ment  was  in  the  eighth  century.  In 
p A mr ii.provinfces  oi Europe ^ the  canons  w^re corrupted  to 
a  very  high  degree,  and  surpassed,  in  the  scandal- 
ous dissolution  of  their  manners,  all  the  other  ec- 
clesiastical and  monastic  orders.  Hence  several 
pious  and  virtuous  persons  exerted  their  zeal  for 
the  reformation  of  this  degenerate  body  ;  some 
pontifs  appeared  in  this  good  cause;  and  more  e- 
specially  Nicolas  II.  who  in  a  council  held  at 
Rome  in  the  year  1059,  abrogated  the  ancient  rule 
of  the  canons,  which  had  been  drawn  up  at  .Mx-^ 
la-Xlbapelie^  and  substituted  another  in  its  place 
[»].  These  laudable  attempts  were  attended  with 
considerable  success,  and  a  much  better  rule  of 
discipline  was  established  in  almost  all  the  cano- 
nical orders,  than  that  which  had  be^n  formerly 
in  use.  It  was  not,  however,  possible  to  regulate 
them  all  upon  the  same  footing,  and  to  subject 
them  to  the  same  degree  of  reformation  and  dis- 
cipline ;  nor  indeed  was  this  necessary.  Accord- 
ingly, a  certain  nuinber  of  these  canonical  col- 
leges were  erected  into  communities,  the  respec- 
tive members  of  which  had  one  common  dwell- 
ing, and  a  common  table, '  which  was  the  point 
chiefly  insisted  upon  by  the  pontifs,  as  this  alone 
was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  canons  from  en- 
tering mto  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  It  did  not, 
however,  exclude  them  from  the  possession  or  enjoy- 
ment of  private  property;  for  they  reserved  tothem- 
selves  the  right  of  appropriating  to  their  own  use 
the  fruits  and  revenues  of  their  benefices,  and  of 
employing  them  as  they  thought  expedient .  Other 
canonical  congregations  subjected  themselves  to  a 
rule  of  life  less  agreeable  and  commodious,  in  con- 
sequence 

[«]  This  decree  of  Nicolas  II.  by  which  the  primitive  rule 
6f  the  canons  was  changed,  is  published  by  Mabiulon  among 
the  papers,  which  serve  as  proofs  to  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
yinnaidi  Bened,  and  also  in  the  annals  themselves.  See  torn, 
iv.  Annal.  Bencd,  p.  748.  as  also  lib,  Ixi.  sect  xxxv.  p.  586. 
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quence  of  the  zealous  exhortations  of  Ivoor  1ves,c  e  n  t. 
bishop  of  ChartreSj  renouncing  all  their  worldly  p^  9,\vl 
possessions  and  piospects,  all  piivate  property, 
and  living  in  a  manner  that  resembled  the  auste- 
rity of  the  monastic  orders.  Hence  arose  the  well- 
known  distinction  between  the  secular  ^Lad  the  re-^ 
gzilar  canons  ;  the  former  of  which  observed  the 
decree  of  Nicolas  11.  while  the  latter,  more  prone 
to  mortification  and  self-denial,  coiv  plied  with 
the  directions  and  jurisdictions  of  Ivo ;  and  as 
this  austere  prelate  imitated  St  Augustin  [•>],  in 
the  manner  of  regulating  the  conduct  of  his  cler- 
gy, his  canons^  were  called,  by  many,  tbe  rcgu^ 
lar  canons  of  &  Augustin  [/>]. 

XXX.  The 

t^  [o]  St  Augustin  committed  to  writing  no  particular  rule 
for  TaIs  clergy  \  but  his  manner  of  ruling  them  may  be  learned 
from  several  passaged  in  his  Epistles. 

[p]  See  Mabil7X)N,  Annal.  Bened,  tom.  iv  p.  586.  et  Ope^ 
ra  Pastbuma ^  tom,  ii.  p.  i0  2.  115. — Helyot,  H/'j/  dcs  On/res^ 
tom.  ii.  p.  II. — LuD.  Ihomassini  Difciplina  Ecclesict  circa 
Beneficia^  tom.  i.  part  I.  1.  iii.  c.  xi.  p.  657.— Muratori  An^ 
tia,  Itai.  medii  cevt^  tom.  v.  p  257. — ^In  the  Galiia  Chnstiama 
of  the  Benedictine  monks,  we  find  frequent  mention  made  both 
of  this  reformation  of  the  canons^  and  also  of  the  division  into 
MecuUrs  and  regulars^  The  regular  canons  are  much  displea* 
<cd  with  all  the  accounts  that  render  the  origin  of  their  com- 
munity so  recent  %  they  are  extremely  ambitious  of  appearing 
with  the  venerable  character  of  an  ancient  establishment,  and 
therefore  trace  back  their  first  rise,  through  the  darkness  of 
the  remotest  ages,  to  Christ  himself,  or,  at  least,  to  St  Au- 
CUSTIK.  But  the  argimicnts  and  testimonies,  by  which  they 
pretend  to  support  this  imagined  antiquity  of  their  order, 
^re  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  their  cause,  and  of  the  vanity 
of  their  pretensions,  and  are  not,  therefore,  worthy  of  a  serious 
refutation.  It  is  tsuc,  the  title  of  canons  is,  undoubtedly, 
of  much  more  ancient  date  thair  the  eleventh  century,  but 
not  as  applied  to  a  particular  order  or  institution,  for  at  its 
first  rise  it  was  used  in  a  very  vague  general  sense  (Sec  Claud- 
BE  Vert.  Explications  des  Ceremontes  de  la  Messe,  tom.  i.  p- 
58.)  and  therefore  the  mere  existence  of  the  title  proves  no- 
thing. At  the  same  time,  lit  is  evident,  beyond  all  possibility 
of  contradiction,  that  we  find  not  the  least  mention  made  of 
the  division  of  the  canons  into  regular  and  secular  beforf.  the 

eleventh 
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CENT.  XXX.  The  most  eminent  Greek  writers  in  tbit 
PaT^h- century,  were, 

*  V  '  Theophanes  Cerameus^  i.  e.  the  potter^  of  whom 
^  G^  ^here  is  yet  extant  a  volume  of  Homilies^  that  arc 
writen,     Dot  altogether  contemptible ; 

NiLus  DoxopATRius,  who  was  remarkable  for 
his  knowledge  in  matters  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
polity ; 

NicETAS  Pectoratus,  who  was  a  most  strenu^ 
ous  defender  of  the  religious  sentiments  and  cus* 
toms  of  the  Greek  church ; 

Michael  Psellus,  whose  vast  progress  in  va- 
rious kinds  of  learning  and  science  procured  him 
a  most  distinguished  and  shining  reputation  ; 

Michael  Cerularius,  bishop  or  patriarch  of 
Constantinople^  who  imprudently  revived  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  which 
had  been  for  some  time  happily  suspended ; 

Simeon 

eleventh  century.  And  it  is  equally  certain^  that  those  canons 
who  had  nothing  in  common  but  their  dwelling  and  iabU^  were 
called  secular  ;  while  those  who  had  divested  themselves  of  all 
private  property,  and  had  every  thing,  without  exception,  in 
common  with  their  fraternity,  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
regular  canons, 

S^  To  Dr  M osHEiM^s  account  of  the  canons^  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  their  introduction  in- 
to England^  and  their  progress  and  establishment  among  us. 
The  order  of  regular  canons  of  St  Augustin  was  brought  into 
England  by  Adelwald,  confessor  to  Henry  I.  who  first  erect- 
ed a  priory  of  his  order  at  Nostel  in  Yorkshire^  and  had  influ- 
ence enough  to  have  the  church  of  Carlisle  converted  into  an 
episcopal  see,  and  given  to  regiilar  canons,  invested  with  the 
privilege  of  chusing  their  bishop.  This  order  was  singularly 
favoured  and  protected  by  Henry  I.  who.^gave  them,  in  the 
year  1 107,  the  priory  of  Dunstable^  and  by  Oueen  Maud,  who 
erected  for  them,  the  year  following,  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Tri^ 
niiy  in  London^  the  prior  of  which  was  always  one  of  the  twen- 
ty-four aldermen.  They  increased  so  prodigiously,  that  besides 
the  noble  priory  of  Merton^  which  was  foimded  for  them,  in  the 
year  11 17,  by  Gilbert,  an  earl  of  the  Norman  blood,  they 
had,  under  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  fifty-three  priories,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  catalogue  presented  to  that  prince,  when  he  obli- 
ged all  the  monasteries  to  receive  his  protection,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge liis  jurisdiction. 
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Simeon,  the  Younger,  author  of  a  book  of  Medi-  c  e  n  t» 
tations  on  tbe  Duties  of  the  Christian  Life^  which  p  ^  »  t  il 
is  yet  extant ;  ^'    v*     * 

Theophylact,  a  bulgarian,  whose  illustrations 
of  the  sacred  writings  were  received  with  uni- 
versal approbation  and  esteem  [q]. 

XXXI.  The  writers,  who  distinguished  them-  ^-*^  ^"^ 
selves  most  among  the  Latins,  were  they  that 
follow : 

FuLBERT,  bishop  of  Cbartres^  eminent  for  his 
love  of  letters,  and  his  zeal  for  the  education  of 
youth,  as  also  for  various  compositions,  particu- 
larly his  epistles,  and  famous  for  his  excessive 
and  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  Virgin  Ma- 
ry [r]. 

Humbert,  a  Cardinal  of  the  Roman  church, 
who  far  surpassed  all  the  Latins,  both  in  the 
vehemence  and  learning  which  appeared  in  his 
controversial  writings  against  the  Greeks  [/]. 

Petrus  Damianus,  who,  on  account  of  his 
genius,  candour,  probity,  and  various  erudition, 
deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  leartied 
and  estimable  writers  of  this  century ;  though  he 
was  not  altogether  untainted  with  the  reigning 
prejudices  and  defects  pf  the  times  [t]. 

Marianus  Scotus,  whose  Chronicle^  with  se- 
veral other  compositions,  is  yet  extant. 

Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury^  a  man   of 
great  genius  and  subtilty,  deeply   versed  in  the 
dialectics  of  this  age,  and  most  illustriously  dis- 
tinguished 

[^]  For  a  more  ample  account  of  these  Greek  writers,  the 
reader  may  consult  the  Bibliotheca  Graca  of  Fabricius. 

[r]  For  a  farther  account  of  this  eminent  man,  see  the  Hist. 
Litter  de  la  France^  torn.  vii.  p.  261. 

[j]  Sec  Martene,  Thesaurus  anecdot,  torn.  v.  p.  629. — ////- 
Litter,  de  la  France^  tom.  vii.  p.  327. 

[/]  See  the  j^cfa  Sanctor,  Febr,  tom.  iii.  p.  406. — General 
Dictionary^  at  the  article  Damien. — Casim.  OuDlNl  Z)/j/. 
|d  tom.  U.  Comm,  de  Hcnptor,  Eccles,  p.  686. 
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^  \?  "^-tinguished  by  his  profound  and  extraordinary 
p  A  E  T II.  knowledge  in  theology  [u'\. 

Lanfkanc,  also  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
acquired  a  high  degree  of  reputation  by  \m  Com^ 
mentary  upon  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  as  also  by 
several  other  productions  [w\,  which,  consider* 
ing  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  discover  an  un- 
common measure  of  sagacity  and  erudition  [*j  ; 

Bruno  of  mount  Cassin,  and  the  other  famous 
ecclesiastic  of  that  name,  who  founded  the  mo- 
nastery of  the  Carth  Jsians ; 

Ivo,  bishop  oi  CbartrcSj  who  was  so  eminently 
distinguished  by  tils  zeal  and  activity  in  maintain- 
ing the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  church ; 

HiLDEBERT,  archbishop  of  Tours^  who  was  a 
philosopher  and  a  poet,  as  well  as  a  divine,  with- 
out being  either  emment  or  contemptible  in  any 
of  these  characters  [  jf]  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  a 
man  of  considerable  learning  and  capacity ; 

Gregory  Vll,  that  imperious  and  arrogant 
pontif,  of  whom  we  have  several  productions, 
l)eside  Jiis  Letter^^ 

CHAP. 

[«r]  See  the  Histor.  Litter,  de  la  Trance^  torn.  ix.  p.  398.— 
Rapin  Thoyras,  Hiit.  d*  Angl  terre^  torn.  ii.  p.  6^,  166.  ic 
f  ed,  en  410— Colokia,  Hist  Litter,  de  Lyon^  torn.  ii.  p.  210. 
—We  have  already  givcrt  ti  more  ample  account  of  the  eminent 
abilities  and  learned  productions  of  Anselm. 

fi^  [id]  Among  the^  productions  we  may  reckon  Lan- 
franc's  Letters  to  Pope  Alexander  II.  to  Hildebrand, 
while  archdeacon  of  Rome^  and  to  several  bishops  in  England 
and  Normandy  ;  as  also  a  Commfntary  upon  the  Psaims^  a  Trea- 
tise concerning  Confession,  an  Ectlesiastical  History^  which  is 
not  extant,  and  a  remarkable  Dissertation  concerning  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  In  this  last  performance, 
Lanfranc  endeavours  to  prove,  against  Berenger,  the  reali- 
ty of  a  corporal  presence  in  the  eucharist  \  though  it  is  manifest 
that  this  opinion  was  not  the  doctrineof  the  church  oi  England^ 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  tenth,  or  the  commencement  of  the  fol- 
lowing century.  See  Collier's  Eccles,  History  of  Great  Bri- 
iainy  vol.  i.  p.  260.  263. 

,'x']  Hist,  Litter,  de  la  France^  torn.  viii.  p.  260. 

\y]  The  Benedictine  monks  published  in  folio,  at  Paris^  in 
the  year  1708,  the  Wirh  of  HiLDEBERT,  illustrated  by  the 
observations  of  Beaugendre. 
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CHAP.    ni. 

Concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  church  in 

this  century. 


I.  "f  T  is  not  necessary  to  draw  at  full  length  thec  e  n  T. 
hideous   portrait  of  the  religion  of  this  age,  p   ***  „ 


r 

It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  its  features  were 


full  of  deformity,  when  we  consider  that  its  guar.]^^ .*^**^ 
dians  were  equally  destitute  of  knowledge  and  '^ 
virtue,  and  that  the  heads  and  rulers  of  the  Chri- 
stian church,  instead  of  exhibiting  models  of  piety, 
held  forth  in  their  conduct  scandalous  examples 
of  the  tnost  flagitious  crimes.  The  people  were 
^unk  in  the  grossest  superstition  ;  and  employed 
all  their  zeal  in  the  worship  of  images,  and  re- 
lics, and  in  the  performance  of  a  trifling  round  of 
ceremonies,  which  were  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  tyranny  of  a  despotic  priesthood.  The  more 
learned,  it  is  true,  retained  still  some  notions  of 
the  truth,  which  however,  they  obscured  and  cor- 
tupted  by  a  wretched  mixture  of  opinions  and 
precepts,  of  which  some  were  ludicrous,  others 
pernicious,  and  the  most  of  them  equally  desti- 
tute of  truth  and  utility.  There  were,  no  doubt, 
in  several  places,  judicious  and  pious  men,  who 
would  have  willingly  lent  a  supporting  hand  to 
the  declining  cause  of  true  religion ;  but  the  vio- 
lent prejudices  of  a  barbarous  age  rendered  all 
such  attempts  not  only  dangerous,  but  even  des- 
perate :  and  those  chosen  spirits,  who  had  escaped 
the  general  contagion,  lay  too  much  concealed, 
and  had  therefore  too  little  influence,  to  combat, 
with  success,  the  formidable  patrons  of  impiety 
and  superstition,  who  were  extremely  numerous, 
in  all  ranks  and  orders,  from  the  throne  to  the 
cottage. 

II.  Not- 
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CENT.  n.  Notwithstanding  all  this  we  find,  from  the 
p  A^^T  11.^^°^^  of  Gregory  VH.  several  proofs  of  the  zeal- 
*  ^r  -"^  ous  eflforts  of  those,  who  are  generally  called,  by 
rfthcttSL  ^^^  protestants,  the  witnesses  oftbe  truth;  by  whom 
are  meant,  such  pious  and  judicious  Christians,  as 
adhered  to  the  pure  religion  of  the  gospel,  smd 
remained  uncorrupted  amidst  the  growth  of  su- 
perstition ;  who  deplored  the  miserable  state  to 
which  Christianity  was  reduced,  by  the  alteration 
of  its  divine  doctrines,  and  the  vices  of  its  profli- 
gate ministers ;  who  opposed,  with  vigour,  the 
tyrannic  ambition  both  of  the  lordly  pontif  ai>d 
the  aspiring  bishops ;  and  in  some  provinces  pri- 
vately, in  others  openly,  attempted  the  reforma- 
tion of  a  corrupt  and  idolatrous  church,  and  of  a 
barbarous  and  superstitious  age.  This  was,  in- 
.  deed,  bearing  witness  to  the  truth  in  the  noblest 
manner,  and  it  was  principally  in  Italy  and  France 
that  the  marks  of  this  heroic  piety  were  exhibited. 
[95*  Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising,  that  the  reigning  su- 
perstition of  the  times  met  with  this  opposition ; 
it  is  astonishing,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  op- 
position was  not  much  greater  and  more  univer- 
sal, and  that  millions  of  Christians  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  hoodwinked  with  such  a  tame  sub- 
mission, and  closed  their  eyes  upon  the  light  with 
so  little  reluctance.]  For,  notwithstandmg  the 
darkness  of  the  times,  and  the  general  ignorance 
of  the  true  religion,  that  prevailed  in  all  ranks  and 
orders,  yet  the  very  fragments  of  the  gospel  (if 
we  may  use  that  term)  which  were  still  read  and 
explained  to  the  people,  were  sufficient,  at  least,  to 
convince  the  most  stupid  and  illiterate,  that 
the  religion,  which  was  now  imposed  upon  them, 
was  not  the  true  religion  of  Jesus;  that  the  dis- 
courses, the  lives,  and  morals  of  the  clergy  were 
directly  opposite  to  what  the  divine  Saviour  re- 
quired of  his  disciples,  and  to  the  rules  he  had 
feid  down  for  the  direction  of  their  conduct ; 

that 
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that  the  pontifs  and  bishops  abused,  in  a  scandal-  cent. 

P  A  R  T  IL 


ous  manner,  their  power  and  opulence  ;   and  that       ^' 


the  favour  of  God,  and  the  salvation  exhibited  in 
his  blessed  gospel,  were  not  to  be  obtained  by 
pompous  donations  to  churches  and  priests,  or  by 
founding  and  enriching  monasteries,  but  by  real 
sanctity  of  heart  and  manners. 

in.  It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowedged,  that  they 
who  undertook,  with  such  zeal  and  ardour,  the 
reformation  of  the  church,  were  not,  for  the  most 
part,  equal  to  this  arduous  and  important  enter- 
prise, and  that,  by  avoiding,  with  more  vehe- 
mence than  circumspection,  certain  abuses  and 
defects,  they  rushed  unhappily  into  the  opposite 
extremes.  They  all  perceived  the  abominable 
nature  of  those  inventions  with  which  supersti- 
tion had  disfigured  the  religion  of  Jesus;  but 
they  had  also  lost  sight  of  the  true  nature  and 
genius  of  that  celestial  religion,  that  lay  thus 
disfigured  in  the  hands  of  a  superstitious  and  dis- 
solute priesthood.  They' were  shocked  at  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  established  worship ;  but  few  of 
them  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
lime precepts  and  doctrines  of  genuine  Christ- 
ianity, to  substitute  in  the  place  of  this  supersti* 
tious  worship  a  rational  service.  Hence  their 
attempts  of  reformation,  even  where  they  were 
successful,  were  extremely  imperfect,  and  pro- 
duced little  more  than  a  motley  mixture  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  of  wisdom  and  indiscretion  ;  of 
which  we  might  allege  a  multitude  of  exam- 
ples. Observing,  for  instance,  that  the  corrup- 
tion and  licentiousness  of  the  t.lergy  were,  in  u 
great  measure,  occasioned  by  their  excessive  opu- 
lence and  their  vast  possessions,  they  conceived 
rashly  the  highest  ideas  of  the  salutary  effects  of 
indigence,  and  looked  upon  voluntary  poverty 
as  the  most  eminent  and  illustrious  virtue  of  a 
,    Vol.  U.  X  w  Chrjtian 
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c  E  M  T.  Christian  minister.      They  had  also  formed  M 

PaTtii.^^^"^^^'^^^  ^ '^^^*^'^»  that  the  primitiTe  church 
^  ¥  was  to  be  the  standing  and  perpetual  model,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  rites,  government,  and  wor« 
ship  of  all  Christian  churches  were  to  be  regu- 
lated in  all  the  ages  of  the  world  ;  and  that  the 
lives  and  manners  of  the  holj  apostles  were  to 
be  rigorously  followed,  in  every  respect,  by  all  the 
ministers  of  Christ.  [S^  These  notions,  which 
were  injudiciously  taken  up,  and  blindly  entertain* 
ed  (without  any  regard  to  the  difference  of  timeSp 
places,  circumstances,  and  characters ;  without 
considering  that  the  provident  wisdom  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles  left  many  regulations  to  the  pru* 
dehce  and  piety  of  the  governors  of  the  church^ 
were  productive  of  many  pernicious  effects,  and 
threw  these  good  reformers,  whose  zeal  was  not 
always  according  to  knowledge^from  the  extreme 
of  superstition  into  the  extreme  of  enthusiasm^ 
Many  well-meaning  persons,  whose '  intentions 
were  highly  laudable,  fell  into  great  errors  in 
Consequence  of  these  ill-gro\mded  notions.  Just- 
ly incensed  at  the  conduct  of  the  superstitious  mul- 
titude, who  placed  the  whole  of  religion  in  ex- 
ternal services,  and  hoped  to  secure  their  salvation 
by  the  performance  of  a  laborious  round  of  un- 
meaning rites  and  ceremonies,  they  rashly  main- 
tained, that  true  piety  was  to  be  confined  entirely 
to  the  inward  motions  and  affections  of  the  soul, 
and  to  the  contemplation  of  ^iritual  and  divine 
things.  In  consequence  of  this  specious,  yet  er- 
roneous principle,  they  treated  with  the  utmost 
contempt  all  the  external  parts  of  religious  wor- 
ship, and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  total  sup- 
pression of  [sacraments,  churches,  religious  as- 
semblies of  every  kind,  and  Christian  ministers  of 
every  order. 
rommcnia-  IV.  Several  of  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers 
?o"itcri^*^^P^^y^^  ^^^^^  ^"^^^^^  ^^4  pio^s  labours  in  the 

exposition 
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^exposition  and  illustration  of  the  holy  scriptures;  cent. 
Among  the  Latins,  Bruno  wrote  a  commentary  p  ^  ^  ii 


on  ihtBook  of  Psalms  J  Lanfranc  upon  the  Epistles 
of  St  Paul^  Bereng^r  upon  the  Revelations  of  St 
John,  Gregory  Vil.  upon  the  Gospel  of  St  Mat^ 
tbeWj  and  others  upoii  other  parts  of  the  sacred 
writings.  But  all  these  expositors,  in  compliance 
with  the  prevailing  custom  of  the  times,  either 
copied  the  explanations  of  the  ancient  commen-. 
tators,  or  made  such  whimsical  applications  of 
certain  passages  of  scripture,  both  iU  explainmg 
the  doctrines,  and  in  inculcating  the  duties  of  re- 
ligion, that  it  is  often  difficult  to  peruse  them 
Ivithout  indignation  or  disgust.  The  most  eminent 
of  the  Grecian  expositors  was  Theophylact,  a  na- 
tive oi  Bulgaria  ;  though  he  also  is  indebted  to  the 
ancients,  and,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  St 
Chrysostom,  jfor  the  greatest  part  of  his  most 
judicious  observations  [z].  Nor  must  we  pass  in 
silence  the  commentary  upon  the  Book  of  Psalms 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon^  that  was  composed  by  the 
learned  Michael  Psellus  ;  nor  the  Chain  of  com- 
inentaries  upon  the  Book  of  Jobi  which  we  owe  to 
the  industry  of  Nicetas. 

V.  All  the  Latin  doctors,  if  we  except  a  fewf^^tS'f 
Hibernian  divines,  who  blended  with  the  beauti- 
ful simplicity  of  the  gospel,  the  perplexing  subtil- 
tics  of  an  obscure  philosophy,  had  hitherto  de- 
rived their  system  of  religion,  and  their  explica- 
tions of  divine  truth,  either  from  the  holy  scrip- 
tures  alone,  or  from  these  sacred  oracles  explained 
by  the  illustrations,  and  compared  with  the  theo- 
logy^  of  the  ancient  doctors.  But  in  this  rentury 
certain  writers,  and  among  others,  the  famous 

N  n  ci  Berenger, 

[a]  For  an  account  of  Theophylact,  tec  Rich.  Simon. 
Hui  Critique des principaux  Comment aieurs  du N.  T.  ch.  aLX^iii .' 
p.  390,  &  Critique  de  ia  Bibiiotbeque  des  j^uteurs  Ecclesiasti- 
^ues^  par  Du  PiK,  torn.  i.  p.  310.  where  he  al^o  speaks  largely 
eonccroing  Nic£Tas  and  Oecumekius. 
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c  £  N  t.Berewger  [^7],  went  much  farther,  and  employ-' 
p  A?T  ir  ^^  ^^^  rvX^s  of  logic  and  the  subtilties  of  meta- 
physical  discussions,  both  m  explaining  the  doc* 
trines  of  scripture,  and  in  proving  the  truth  of 
their  own  particular  opinions.  Hence  Lan- 
FRANC,  the  antagonist  of  Berenger,  and  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Canterbury^  introduced  inta 
the  field  of  religious  controversy  the  same  phi- 
losophical arms,  and  seemed,,  in  general,  desir- 
ous of  employing  the  dictates  of  reason  to  illu- 
strate and  confirm  the  truths  of  religion.  His 
example,  in  this  respect,  was  followed  by  An- 
SELM,  his  disciple  and  successor  in  the  see  of  Can^ 
terbury^  a  man  of  a  truly  metaphysical  genius,  and 
capable  of  giving  the  greatest  air  of  dignity  and 
importance  to  the  first  pbilosapber^  Such  were 
the  beginnings  of  that  philosophical  theology, 
which  grew  afterwards,  by  degrees,  into  a  cloudy 
and  enormous  system,  and  from  the  public  schools 
in  which  it  was  cultivated,  acquired  the  name 
ofsebolastic  divinity  [A].  It  is,  however,  necessa- 
ry to  observe,  that  the  eminent  divines,  who  first 
set  on  foot  this  new  species  of  theology,  and  thus 
laudably  maintained  that  most  noble  and  natural 
connexion  of  faith  with  reason,  and  of  reli- 
gion with  PHILOSOPHY,  were  much  more  pru- 
dent and  moderate  than  their  followers,  in  the  use 
and  application  of  this  conciliatory  scheme.  They 
kept,  for  the  most  part,  within  bounds,  and  wisely 

reflected 

0^  r^]  Otherwise  called  Berengarius,  and  famous  for  the 
Boble  opposition  he  made  to  the  doctrine  oiTransubitamii^tioti^ 
¥^hich  Lakfranc  so  aosurdly  pretended  to  support  upon  phi- 
losophical principle;.  The  attempt  of  this  latter  to  introduce 
the  rules  of  logic  into  religious  controversy  would  have  bcea 
highly  laudable,  had  not  he  perverted  this  respectable  science 
to  the  defence  of  the  most  monstrous  absurdities. 

[^J  See  Chr.  Augcst.  Heumakki  Frafat.  ad  Triibe* 
chovii  Librum  de  Doctor ibus  Scholasticism  p.  14.— The  senti* 
ments  of  the  learned,  concerning  the  first  author  or  inTentoi 
of  the  scholastic  divinity,  are  collected  by  Jo.  Franc*  Bui^ 
DEuSy  in  his  Isagoge  ad  Tbeghg^  torn*  i«  p.  38, 
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reflected  upon  the  limits  of  reason;  their  language  c  e  n  t. 
was  clear;  the  questions  they  proposed  were  in-p  ^^'^u, 
structive  and  interesting;  they  avoided  all  dis- 
cussions that  were  only  proper  to  satisfy  a  vain 
and  idle  curiosity  ;  and,  m  their  disputes  and  de- 
monstrations, they  made,  generally  speaking,  a 
wise  and  sober  use  of  the  rules  of  logic,  and  of 
the  dictates  of  philosophy   M.     [33*  Their  foL- 

N  n  3         '  lowers, 

'[r]  We  shall  here  transcribe  a  pasf^age  from  the  works  of 
Xakfranc,  who  is  considered  by  many  as  the  father  of  the 
scholastic  systeni,  that  the  reader  may   sec   how  far  the  first 
schoolmen  surpassed  their  di«-ciple$  and  followers  in  w»isdom, 
modesty,  and  candour.     We  take  this  passage  from  that  pre- 
Jate's  book  concerning  The  My  tLtuijblQod  of  Chr'u/  *,  and  it 
is  as  follows  :  ^*  Testis  mihi  Dwus  est  et  conscientia  mea,  quia 
in  tractatu  divinarura  literarum  nee  proponere  nee  ad  propusi^ 
tas  respjndere  cup^rrero  dialectical  <)U2estiones,  vel  earum  so* 
iutiones.      Et  si  quando  materia  disputandi  talis  est,  ut  hujus 
artis  regulis  valeat  enuc4catius  expUcari,  in  quantum  possum, 
j>erfl6quipollcntias  pcopoMtionum  tego  artem,  ne  videar  magis 
arte,   quam   veritsAtc,   sanctorumque  patrum  auctoritate  confi- 
dere.''     Lakfra>x:  here  declare^  in  the  most  solemn  manner^ 
even  by  an  appeal  to  God  and  his  conscience,  that  he  was  sp 
far  from  having  the  least  inclination  to  propose  or  to^nSi^er 
iogical  questions  in  the  course  of  his  theological  labours,  xhat, 
«n   the  contrary,  when  he  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the 
science  of  dialectic,  in  order  the  better  to  illustrate  his  subject, 
lie  coiiceitled   the   succours  he   derived  from  thef\ce  with  alF 
-possible  care,  lest  he  should  seem  to  place  more  confi4ence  in 
•the  resources  of  art^  than  in  the  simplicity  of  tfuth,  and  the 
Mutbority  of  the  6o/y  fathers.     '1  hese  list  vtoids  ^hew  plainly 
the  tV90  sources  from  whence  the  Christian  doctors  had  hith- 
<erto  derived  all  their  tenets,  and  the  arguments  by  which  they 
maintained  them,  W«.  from  the  holy  scriptures,  which  Lan« 
7RAKC  here  calls  the  truth,  and  from  the  writings  of  the  an* 
xient  fathers  of  the  ohurch.  To  these  two  sources  of  theology 
.and  argumentation,  a /i6W  was  added   in  this  century,  even 
the  science  of  logic,  which,  however,  ^^ta  only  employed  by 
the  managers  of  controversy  to  repulse  their  adversaries,  who 
^came  armed  with  syllogisms,  or  to  remove  difficulties  which 
vrere  drawn  from  reason  and  from  the  natuire  of  things.     £ut, 
tn  succeeding  times,  the  two  former  sources  were  either  en- 
lirely  neglected  or  sparingly  employed,  and  philosophical  de- 
monstration, or,  at  least,  something  that  bore  that  name,  was 
regarded  as  a  sufiicient  support  to  the  truths  of  religion* 

*  Ca|L  vH.  p*  436.  Opp.  ed«  Luc.  pACBtitii. 
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c  E  N  T.  lowers,  on  the  contrary,  ran  with  a  metaphTsical 
Pa^t  11  frenzy  into  the  greatest  abuses,  and,  by  the  most 
unjustifiable  perversion  of  a  wise  and  excellent 
method  of  searching  afi^er,  and  confirming  truth, 
they  banished  evidence  out  of  religion,  common 
sense  out  of  philosophy,  and  erected  a  dark  and 
enormous  mass  of  pretended  sdencc^  in  which 
words  passed  for  ideas^  and  sounds  for  sensc,'\ 

VI.  No  sooner  .was  this  new  method  introduc- 
ed, than  the  Latin  doctors  began  to  reduce  allthe 
doctr  n  s  of  religion  into  one  permanent  and  con- 
nected system,  and  to  tieat  theology  as  a  science; 
an  enterprise  which  had  hitherto  b^n  attempted 
by  none,  but  Taio,  of  Saragossa^  a  writer  of  the 
seventh  century,  and  the  learned  Dai^iascenas, 
who  flourished  among  the  Greeks  in  the  follow- 
ing age.  The  Latin  Doctors  had  hitherto  con- 
fined their  theological  labours  to  certain  branches 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  they  illustrated 
only  on  certain  occasions.  The  first  production 
which  looked  like  a  general  system  of  theology, 
was  that  of  the  celebrated  Anselm  ;  this,  however, 
was  surpassed  by  the  complete  and  universal  bo- 
dy of  divinity,  which  was  composed,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  this  century,  by  Hildebert,  arch- 
bishop of  7c>z/rj*  who  seems  to  have  been  regard- 
ed both  as  the  first  and  the  best  model  in  this 
kind  of  writing,  by  the  innumerable  legions  of 
system-makers,  who  arose  in  succeeding  times  \d\. 
This  learned  prelate  demonstrated  first  the  doc- 
trmes  of  his  system  by  proofs  drawn  from  the 
holy  scriptures,  and  also  from  the  wntings  of  the 

ancient 

[</  ]  This  body  of  divinity,  which  was  the  first  complete 
theological  system  that  had  been  composed  among  the  Latins, 
is  inserted  in  the  Works  of  HiLDEBERT,  published  by  Beau- 
GENDRE,  who  shews  evidently,  in  his  Preface^  that  Peter 
Lombard,  Pullus,  and  the  other  writers  of  theological 
systems,  did  do  more  than  follow  servilely  the  traces  of  HiL- 

PEBERT. 


I 

ancient  fathers  of  the  church;  and  in  this  hec  £  n  T. 
followed  the  custom  that  had  prevailed  in  the «    ^^'  „ 

&  s    A  ft  T    II 

preceding  ages ;  but  he  went  yet  farther,  and  ^  J 
answered  the  objections,  which  might  be  brought 
against  his  doctrine,  by  arguments  drawn  from 
reason  and  philosophy ;  this  part  of  his  method 
was  entirely  new,  and  peculiar  to  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  [c]. 

VU.  The  moral  writers  of  this  century,  who  Mortr 
undertook  to  unfold  the  obligations  of  Christ- ^''^•^•* 
ians,  and  to  deUneate  the  natUie,  the  extent,  and 
the  various  branches  of  true  virtue  and  evange- 
lical obedience,  treated  this  most  excellent  of  all 
sciences  in  a  manner  quite  unsuitable  to  its  digni- 
ty and  importance.  .  We  find  sufficient  proofs  of 
this  in  tlie  moral  writings  of  Petek.  Damien 
f/j,  and  even  of  the  learned  Hildebert  [j^J. 
The  moralists  of  this  age  generally  confined  them- 
selves to  a  jejune  explication  of,  what  are  com- 
monly called,  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  to  which 
they  added  the  T^n  Commandments^  to  complete 
their  system.  Anselm,  the  famous  prelate  ofCariT 
terbury,  surpassed,  indeed,  all  the  moral  writers  of 
his  time ;  the  books  which  he  composed,  with 
a  design  to  promote  practical  religion,  and  more 
especially  his  Book  of  Meditations  and  Prayers^ 
contain  many  excellent  things,  several  happy 
thoughts  expressed  with  much  jcnergv  ^d  unc- 

N  n  4  tion, 

\/\  It  may  not  be  improper  to  place  here  a  passage  which  1^ 
taken  irom  a  treatise  of  Anselm's,  entitled  Cur  Deus  homo  / 
«ince  this  passage  was  respected,  by  the  first  scholastic  divines, 
as  an  immutable  law  in  theology  ;  ^*  Sicut  rectus  ordo  ejtigit, 
flays  the  learned  prelate,  **  ut  profunda  fidei  Christianse  ere- 
damus,  priusquam  ea  praesumamus  ratione  discutere  :  ita  ne- 
^rligentia  roihi  videtur,  si,  postquam  confirmati  sumus  in  fide, 
Aon  studemus  quod  credimus  intelligere  i*'*  which  amounts  to 
this,  *'  That  we  must  first  believe  without  examination,  but 
jnuic  afterwards  endeavour  to  ttnderstand  what  we  believe, 

]/  ]  See  Petrus  Damiakus,  De  Virtutibus. 

'g"]  See  HijLD£B£RTl  Pbiioiopb'ta  Moraiis,  ct  Libellui  de 
IV.  Virtuubtt^  bomsue  vitip. 


•i. 
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c  E  V  T,tton.     f8S*  Nor  did  the^  mystic   divines  satisfy 
p  a*^  II,  themselves  with  piercing,  by  extatic  thought ^  and 
'**— v-*-'^e'//«f,  into   the  sublime  regions  oi  beauty  and 
love;  they  conceived^  and  brought  forth  several 
productions  that  were   destined   to  diffuse  the 
.    pure  delights   of  union  and  ^ommunioa  through 
enamoured  souls.]      Johaiwes  Johannsllus,  a 
Latin  mystic,  wrote  a  treatise  concerning  Divine 
C'jntemplation  \b]  ;  and  Simeon,  the  younger,  who 
was  a  Grecian  sage  of  the  same   visionary    class, 
composed  several  discourses  upon  subjects  of  9  like 
nature. 
Thciutcof     VUI.  Among  the  controversial  writers  of  this 
•w  diTW-  century,  we  see  the  effects  of  the  scholastic  me- 
ty.  thod  that  Berenger  and  Lanfranc  had  intro- 

duced into  the  study  of  theology.  We  see  di- 
vines entering  the  lists  armed  with  syllogisms, 
which  they  manage  awkwardly,  and  aiming  ra- 
ther to  confound  their  adversaries  by  the  subtilties 
of  logic,  than  to  convince  them  by  the  power  of 
evidence  ;  while  those  who  were  unprovided  with 
this  philosophical  armoUr,  made  a  still  more 
wretched  and  despicable  figure,  fell  into  the 
grossest  and  most  perverse  blunders,  and  seem  to 
have  written  witliout  either  thinking  of  their  sub- 
ject, or  of  the  manner  of  treating  it  with  success. 
Damianus,  already  menrioncd,  defended  the 
truth  of  Christianity  against  the  Jews  ;  but  his 
success  was  not  equal  either  to  the  warmth  of  his 
zeal,  or  to  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions. 
Samuel,  a  convert  from  Judaism  to  Christianity, 
wrote  an  elaborate  treatise  against  those  of  his  na- 
tion, which  is  still  extant.  But  the  noblest  cham- 
pion that  appeared  at  this  period  of  time  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  was  the  famous  Anselm,  who 
attacked  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  and  the. 
Uudacious  contemners   of  all  religion,  in  an  in- 

geniuo 

\h^  Sec  the  liistoin  Litterain  de  la  Frana^  torn.  viii.  p.  z^?- 
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genious  work   [i],  which  was  perhaps,   by  itsc  e  n  t. 
depth  and  acuteness,  above  the  comprehension  of  p  ^\  ^^ 
those  whom  it  was  designed  to  convince  of  their       y     ' 
errors.     [85*  For  it  happened,  no  doubt,  in  these 
earUer  times,  as  it  frequently  does  in  our  days, 
that  many  gave  themselves  out  for  unbelievers, 
who  knew  not  the  first  principles  of  reasoning, 
and  whose  incredulity  was  the  fruit  of  ignorance 
and  presumption,  nourished  by  licentiousness  and 
corruption  of  heart.] 

IX.  The  famous  contest  between  the  Greek ^^^^-^^ 
and  Latin  churches,  which,  though  not  decided, twcep  the 
had,  however,  been  suspended  for  a  considerable  p*'^^'"*^ 

.  ,  1  •         1     •         1  Latins  re- 

time, was  imprudently  revived,  in  tae  year  iQ53,viirc4. 

by  Michael  Cerularius,  patriarch  of  Constants 
nople^  a  man  of  a  restless  and  turbulent  spirit, 
who  blew  the  flame  of  religious  discord,  and  wi- 
dened the  fatal  breach  by  new  invectives  and  new 
accusations.  The  pretexts  that  were  employed 
to  justify  this  new  rupture,  were  zeal  for  the 
truth,  and  an  anxious  concern  about  the  interests 
of  religion ;  but  its  true  causes  were  the  aiTo- 
gance  and  ambition  of  the  Grecian  patriarch  and 
the  Roman  pontif.  The  latter  was  constantly 
forming  the  most  artful  stratagems  to  reduce  the 
former  under  his  imperious  yoke;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  he  left  no  means  unemployed  to  gain 
over  to  his  side  the  bishops  of  Alexandria  and  An- 
tiocb,  by  withdrawing  them  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  see  oi  Constantinople.  The  tumultuous  and 
unhappy  state  of  the  Grecian  empire  was  singu- 
larly favourable  to  his  aspiring  views,as  thefriend- 
ship  and  alliance  of  the  Roman  pontif  was  highly 
useful  to  the  Greeks  in  their  struggles  with  the  Sa- 
racens and  the  Normans,  who  were  settled  in  Italy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Grecian  pontifwas  not  only 

determined 

[i^  This  work  was  entitled,  Liber adversns innpiefitem^  i.  e. 
The  fool  refuted. '         , 
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c  £  N  T.determined  to  refuse  obstinately  the  least  marlc  of 
p  ak\  II  submission  to  his  haughty  rival,  but  was  also  lay- 
ing schemes  for  extending  his  dominion,  and  for 
reducing  all  the  Oriental  patriarchs  under  his 
supreme  jurisdiction.  Thus  the  contending  par- 
ties were  preparing  for  the  field  of  controversy, 
when  Cerularius  began  the  charge  by  a  warm 
letter  written  in  his  own  name,  and  in  the  name 
of  Leo,  bishop  of  Achrida^  who  was  his  chief 
counsellor,  to  John,  bishop  of  Tronic  in  Apulia^ 
in  which  he  pubUcly  accused  the  Latins  of  various 
errors  [k].  Leo  IX.  who  was  then  in  the  papal 
chair,  answered  this  letter  in  a  most  imperious 
manner ;  and^  not  satisfied  with  shewing  his  in- 
dignation by  mere  words,  assembled  a  council  at 
Rome,  in  which  the  Greek  churches  were  solemn- 
ly excommunicated  [/J. 

X.  CoNSTANTiNE,  sumamed  Monomacbus^  who 
was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  empire,  en- 
deavoured to  stifle  this  controversy  in  its  birth, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  desired  the  Roman  pontif 
to  send  legates  to  Constantinople^  to  concert  mea- 
sures for  restoring  and  confirming  the  tranquillity 
of  the  church.  Three  legates  were  accordingly 
sent  from  Rome  to  that  imperial  city,  who  brought 
with  them  letters  from  Leo  IX.  not  only  to  the 
emperor,  but  also  to  the  Grecian  pontif.  These 
legates  were  cardinal  Humbert,  a  man  of  a  high 
and  impetuous  spirit,  Peter,  archbishop  oi  Amalfi^ 
and  f^REDERic,  archdeacon  and  chancellor  of  the 
church  of  Rorne.  The  issue  of  this  congress  was 
unhappy  in  the  highest  degree,  notwithstanding 
the  propensity  which  the  emperor,  for  political 

reasons, 

'It  I  See  an  account  of  those  errors,  sect.  xi« 
7]    rhese  letters  of  Cjlrularjus  and  Lso  are  published 
in  itie   Annals  oi  Baronius,  ad  An*   i053.-*-l  be  former  is 
also  inserted  by  Canisius,  in  his  Lectin.  Antiq*  tom,  iii.  p. 
^Si.  ed.  nov.— Leonis  C^ncUia^  &c. 
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reasons  [»i],  discovered  to  the  cause  of  the  bishop  c  e  n  t. 
of  Rome.  The  arrogance  of  Leo  IX.  and  his  p  ^  .,  J.  ji. 
insolent  letters,  excited  the   highest  indignation 

•in  the  breast  of  Cerularius,  and  produced  a  per- 
sonal aversion  to  this  audacious  ponxif,  which  in- 
flamed, instead  of  heahng  the  wounds  of  the 
church  J  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Roman 
legates  gave  many  and  evident  proofs,  that  the 
design  of  their  embassy  was  not  to  restore  peace 
and  concord,  but  to  establish  among  the  Greeks 
the  supreme  authority  and  the  ghostly  dominion 
of  the  Roman  pontif.    Thus  all  hopes  of  a  happy 

,  conclusion  of  these  miserable  divisions  entirely 
vanished ;  and  the  Roman  legates  finding  their 
-efforts  ineffectual  to  overcome  the  vigorous  resist- 
ance of  Cerularius,  they,  with  the  highest  in- 
solence, as  well  as  imprudence,  excommunicated 
publicly,  in  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  A.  D.  1054, 
the  Grecian  patriarch,  with  Leq  of  Achrida,  and 
all  their  adherents ;  and  leaving  a  written  act  of 
their  inhuman  imprecations  and  anathemas  upon 
the  grand  altar  of  that  temple,  they  shook  the  dust 
off  their  feet,  and  thus  departed.  This  violent  step 
rendered  the  evil  incurable,  which  it  was  be- 
fore  not  only  possible,  but  perhaps  easy,  to  re- 

.  medy.  The  Grecian  patriarch  imitated  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  Roman  legates,  and  did  from  resent- 
ment what  they  had  perpetrated  from  a  principle 
of  ambition  and  arrogance.  He  excommunicated 
these  legates  with  all  their  adherents  and  followers 
in  a  pubUc  council,  and  procured  an  order  of  the 

*  emperor  for  burning  the  act  of  excommunication 
which  they  had  pronounced  against  the  Greeks  [ri] . 

These 

85*  [/w]  He  stood  greatly  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  the 
Germans  and  Italians  against  the  Normans,  and  hoped  to  ob- 
lain  it  by  the  good  othces  of  the  pope,  who  was  in  high  cre« 
dit  with  the  emperor  HfNRY  III. 

[if]  Besides  J^aronius  and  other  writers,  whose  accounts 
of  this  period  of  time  are  generally  known,  and  not  always 

exact. 
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c  E  N  T.  These  vehement  measures  were  followed  on  botk 
p^^^*  J  J  sides  with  a  multitude  of  controversial  writings^ 
that  were  filled  with  the  most  bitter  and  irritating 
invectives,  and  served  no  other  purpose  than  to 
add  fuel  to  the  flame. 

XI.  Cerularius  added  new  accusations  to  th  e 
ancient  charge,  which  had  been  brought  by  Pho* 
Tius  against  the  Latin  churches,  of  which  the 
principal  was,  that  they  used  unleavened  bread 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper.  This  ac- 
cusation (such  were  the  times !)  was  looked  upon 
as  a  matter  dfthe  most  serious  nature,  and  of 
the  highest  consequence ;  it  was,  therefore,  deba- 
ted between  the  Greeks  and  Latins  with  the  ut- 
most vehemence,  nor  did  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
pontifs  contend  with  more  fury  and  bitterness  a- 
bout  the  extent  of  their  power;  and  the  limits  of 
their  jurisdiction,than  thQ  Greek  andLatin  churches 
disputed  about  the  use  of  unleavened  bread.  Th^ 
other  heads  of  accusation  that  were  brought 
against  tHe  Latins  by  the  Grecian  pontif,  disco- 
vered rather  a  malignant  and  contentious  spirit, 
and  a  profound  ignorance  of  genuine  Christian- 
ity, than  a  generous  zeal  for  the  truth.  He 
complains,  for  instance,  in  the  heaviest  -  manner, 
that  the  Latins  do  not  abstain  from  the  use  of 
blood,  and  of  things  strangled  ;  that  their  monks 
^at  lard,  and  permit  the  use  of  flesh  to  such  of  the 
brethren  as  are  sick  or  infirm ;  that  their  bishops 
adorn  their  fingers  with  rings,  as  if  they  were 

bride- 
exact,  sec  MABn^Lcy,  /innal,  Bened,  torn.  v.  lib.  Ix.  aJ  A, 
1053,  et  Prtrf.  ad  Sere.  vi.  Actor,  SS.  Benedict^  part  II.  p.  i. 
—Leo  Alijvtius,  De  Ubru  Gracor,  Eccleiiast.  Disi.  ii.  p.  160. 
€d.  Fabr icily  ct  De  perpetua  Eccles.  Orient,  et  Occident.  Consem* 
iiociy  lib.  ii.  cap.  ix.  p.  614. — MiCH.  LE  QuiEN,  Oriente 
Cbr'istianOy  torn.  i.  p.  260.  et  Dirt, Damoscena prima^scct,  xxxi. 
p.  16.  Hermanki  Historia  Concertationum  de  pane  a^yma  ei 
JermentatOy  p.  59.  published  at  Leipsic  in  the  year  1739. 
Jo.  Baft.  Cotjbxerius,  Monwm.  EccUiiee  Grscs^  tom.  ii.  p. 
108. 
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bridegrooms ;  that  their  priests  are  beardless  ;  c  h  n  t. 
and  that  in  the  rite  of  baptism  they  confined  p  ^^''^  ,y^ 
themselves  to  one  single  immersion  [oi].     Such*— -v— * 
vere  the  miserable  and  trifling  objects  that  ex- 
cited a  fatal  schism,  and  kipdled  a  furious  war 
between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  who  carried  their 
animosities  to  the  greatest  lengths,  and  loaded 
each  other  with  reciprocal  invectives  and  impre- 
cations.    The  attentive  reader  will  form  from 
hence  a  just  idea  of  the  deplorable  state  of  reli- 
gion both  in  the  eastern  and  western  world  at  this 
period,  and  will  see  in  this  dreadful  schism,  the 
true  origin  of  the  various  sects  that  multiplied  the 
diflferent  forms  of  superstition  and  error  in  these 
unhappy  times. 

XII.  This  vehement  dispute,  which  the  Greeks  ^  new  c«k 
had  to  carry  on  against  the  Latin  churches,  wastro^cny 
well  nigh  followed  by  a  fatal  division  amongjJ"*^,^^I2^ 
themselves.     Amidst  the  straits  and  difficulties  to  of  imager 
which  the  empire  was  now  reduced   by  the  ex- 
pences  of  war,  and  the  calamities  of  the   times, 
Alexius  not  only  employed  the  treasures  of  the 
church,  in  order  to  answer  the    exigences  of  the 
state,  but  ordered  also  the  plates  of  Silver,  and 
the  figures  of  that  metal  that  adorned  the  portals 
of  the  churches,  to  be  taken  down  and  converted 
into  money.     This  measure  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  Leo  bishop  of  Cbalcedon^  a  man  of  austere^ 
morals,   and  of  an  obstinate   spirit,  who  main- 
tained that  the  emperor,  in  this  step,  was  guilty 
of  sacrilege  ;  and,  to  prove  this  charge,  published 
a  treatise,  in  which  he  affirmed,  that  in  the  images 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  saints,  thsre  resided 

a  certain 

[0]  See  Cerolarii  Epuioia  od  Jobannem  Tranensem  in  Ca^ 
nisii  Lection.  Antiq,  torn.  iii.  {f.  281.  where  the  reader  will  also 
find  the  refutation  of  this  letter  by  Cardinal  Humbert. — Sec 
likewise  CerulaJIII  Epis'ola  ad  Petrum  j^at'tochens,  in  Co- 
TELERII  Alonumentis  Kcclesi(K  Grctc,  torn.  ii.  p.  138.  add  ta 
these  MarT£VX,  Thexaur.  Aaecdot,  torn.  v.  p.  784^ 
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c  E  N  T.a  certain  kind  of  inberent  sanctity^  that  was  a  pn^ 
Pa^t  n  P^^  object  of  religious  worship ;  and  that,  there^ 
*     M.   '"  ibre,  the  adoration  of  Christians  ought  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  persons  represented  by  the  images 
but  extended  also  to  f  he  images  themselves*  This 
new  controversy  excited  various  tumults  and  s&. 
ditions  among  the  people,  to  suppress  which  the 
emperor  assembled  a  council  at  CotutantimAU^  in 
which  the  question  was  terminated  by  the  roUow^ 
ing  decisions :  *^    That  the  images  of  Christ^ 
^  and  of  the  saints,  were  to  be  honoured  only  with 
**  a  relative  worship  [p],  which  was  to  be  c^red^ 
^  not  to  the  substance  or  matter  of  which  these 
^  images  were  composed,  but  to  the  farms  and 
features  of  which  they  bore  the  impression  ;  that 
the  representations  of  Christ,  and  of  the  saints, 
whether  in  painting  or  sculpture,  did  in  no 
**^  sense  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  divine  Saviour, 
"  or  of  these  holy  men,  though  they  were  enrich- 
"  ed  with  a   certain   communication   of  divine 
grace ;  and,  lastly,  that  invocation  and  worship 
were  to  be  addressed  to  the  saints,  only  as  the 
^'  servants  of  Christ,  and  on  account  of  their 
"  relation  to  him,  as  their  master."     These  de- 
cisions, absurd  and  superstitious  as  they  were,  were 
not  enough  so  for  Leo,  the  idolatrous  bishop  of 
Chakedon,  who  maintained  his  monstrous  system 
with  obstinacy,  and  was,  for  that  reason,  sent  into 
banishment  [o] 
Controww      Xlll.  The  famous  dispute  concerning  the/r^- 
iTti^^  je77^r  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the  eucharist 
church      was  revived  about  the  middle  of  this .  century  in 
•boutthc    ^jjg  Latin  church.     Hitherto  the  disputants  on 

i.>ortt  t  sup-  *•  VI 

per.  both 

\jq]  An  ample  Sbccounc  ut  this  whole  matter  is  given  by 
Anka  Comnkna,  in  her  Alexiad.  lib.  v.  p.  104.  lib.  vli. 
p.  158.  edit,  rr/rr/.— The  acts  of  this  council,  the  very  men- 
ticn  of  which  is  omitted  by  several  historians  of  considerable 
note,  J  To  published  by  MoNTrAUCON,  in  his  Bibiiotbtcs  Cm* 
tifiiano,  p.  103. 
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both  sides  had  proposed  their  jarring  opinions  cent. 

P  A»  TiL 


with  the  utmost  freedom,  unrestrained  by  the  de-     ^^* 


spotic  voice  of  authority,  since  no  council  had 
given  a  definitive  sentence  upon  this  matter,  nor 
prescribed  a  rule  of  faith  to  terminate  all  inquiry 
and  debate  [r].  Hence  it  was,  that,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  Leutheric,  archbishop 
of  Sens^  affirmed,  in  opposition  to  the  gener^ 
opinion  of  the  times,  that  none  but  the  sincere 
and  upright  Christian,  none  but  saints  and  real 
believers,  received  the  body  of  Christ  in  the 
holy  sacrament.  This  opinion,  which  was  broach-^ 
ed  in  th^  year  1004,  was  every  way  proper  to  ex- 
cite ruiAours  among  the  people ;  but  these  its  na- 
tural cjBfects  were  happily  prevented  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Robert,  king  of  France^  and  the  wise 
counsels  of  some  prudent  friends  who  hindered 
the  fanatical  prelate  from  disseminating  this 
whimsical  invention  [/].  It  was  not  so  easy  to 
extinguish  the  xeal,  or  to  stop  the  mouth  of  the 
famous  Berenger,  principal  of  the  public  school 
at  Tours^  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Angers^  a 
man  of  a  most  acute  and  subtile  genius,  and 
highly  renowned  both  on  account  of  his  extensive 
learning,  and  the  exemplary  sanctity  of  his  life 
and  manners  \t\.  This  eminent  ecclesiastic  main- 
tained publicly,  in  the  year  1045,  ^^e  doctrine  of 
Johannes  Scot  us,  opposed  warmly  the  mon- 
strous 

[rj  The  various  opinions  concernin;^  the  sacrament  of  th« 
LiOrd*s  supper,  that   were  embraced  during  this  century,  are  . 
collected  by  MaRTEKE  from  an  ancient  manuscript,  and  pub- 
lished in  his  Voyage  Litteraire  de  deux  Benediciins  de  la  Con^re^ 
gation  de  S.  Maur,  torn.  ii.  p.  126. 

f/]  See  Du  Boulay,  Histor.  jn'cad.  Part/,  torn.  1.  p.  354, 
'/J  See  the  Life  of  Berenger  in  the  Works  of  HiLDEBLRT, 
archdeacon  of  Mant^  p.  1324. — Sjc  al^o  Wstoire  Litteraire  de 
ia  France^  torn.  viii.  p.  197. — Boulay,  Hist,  /icad.  Fans, 
torn.  i.  p.  304.  and  the  authors  mentioned  by  Fabricius^ 
Bibliotb.  Lat.  medti  avi^  torn.  i.  p.  570.  It  is  probably  by  ar 
prcss-error,  that  HiLDKBERT  is  styled  archbisl^op^  instead  of 
archdeacon,  by  Par.is  Hist,  lib.  i.  p.  10.  edit.  Watts, 
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c  E  N  T.strous  opinions  of  Paschasius  Radbert,  which 

Pa^t  11.^^^^  adapted  to  captivate  a  superstitious  multitude 
*     /  -  by  exciting  their  astonishment,  and  persevered 
with  a  noble  obstinacy  in  teaching,  that  the  bread 
and  wine  were  not  changed  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  but  preserved 
their  natural  and  esseritial  qualities,  and  were  no 
more  than  figures  and  external  symbols  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  divine  Saviour. — ^This  wise  and 
rational  doctrine  was  no  sooner  published,  than  it 
was  opposed  by  certain  doctors  in  France  and  Ger* 
many  ;  but  the  Roman  pontif  Leo  IX.  attacked 
it  with  peculiar  vehemence  and  fury  in  the  year 
J 050  ;  and  in  two  councils,  the  one  assembled  at 
Rome^  and  the  other  at  Vercelli^  had  the  doctrine 
of  Berenger  solemnly  condemned,  and  the  book 
of  ScoTus,  from  which  it  was  drawn,  commit- 
ted to  the  flames.  This  example  was  followed  by 
the  council  of  Farisy  which  was  sujnmoned  the 
very  same  year  by  Henry  I.  and  in  which  Be- 
renger, and  his  numerous  adherents,  were  me- 
naced with  all  ssorts  of*  evil,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal.     These  threats  were  executed,  in  part, 
against  this  unhappy  prelate,  whom  Henry  de- 
prived of  all  his  revenues ;  but  neither  threaten- 
ings,  nor  fines,  nor  synodical  decrees,  could  shake 
the  firmness  of  his  mind,  or  engage  him  to  re- 
nounce the  doctrine  he  had  embraced. 
The  pontiff     XIV.  After  these  proceedings,  the  controversy 
tSrio^put^^'^^  for  some  years  happily  suspended,  and  Be- 
•II  end  to    rencer,  whose  patrons  were  as  numerous  as  his 
thi* debate,  encmics   were   formidable   [«],    enjoyed,    for  a 
while,. the  sweets  of  liberty  and  peace.     His  ene- 
mies, however,  after  the  death  of  Leo  IX.  re- 
kindled the  flame  of  religious  discord,  and  per- 
suaded his  successor  Victor  II.  to  examine  anew 

the 

[m]  His  rtiost  formidable  enemy  and  rival  was  Lantr-VXC^ 
archbishop  of  Conurbuty. 
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the  doctrine  of  Berenger.  The  pontif  complied,  cent. 
and  sent  his  legates  to  two  different  councils  that  p^^Vx  11. 
were  assembled  at  Tours^  m  the  year  1054  [it;], 
for  that  purpose.  In  one  of  these  councils  the  fa- 
mous HiLDEBRAND,  who  was  afterwards  pontif 
under  the  title  of  Gregory  VII.  appeared  in  the 
chaLacter  of  legate,  and  opposed  the  new  doctrine 
with  the  utmost  vehemence.  Berenger  w^as  also 
present  at  this  assembly,  and,  overpowered  with 
threats,  rather  than  convinced  by  reason  and  ar- 
gument, he  not  only  abandoned  his  opinions, 
but  (if  we  may  believe  his  adversaries,  to  whose 
testimony  we  are  confined  in  this  matter)  abjured 
them  solemnly,  and  in  consequence  of  this  hmn- 
bling  step,  made  his  peace  with  the  church. — 
This  abjuration,  however,  was  far  from  being- 
sincere,  and  the  docility  of  Berenger  was  no 
more  than  an  act  of  dissimulation  ;  for  soon  after 
t\\\%  period,  he  taught  anew,  though  with  more 
circumspection  and  prudence,  the  opinions  he 
had  formerly  professed.  That  his  conduct  here 
appears  mean  and  dishonest,  is  indeed  evident ; 
but  we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
transactions  of  these  councils  to  fix  precisely  the 
degree  of  his  crime. 

XV.  The  account  of  Berenger's  perfidy  being 
brought  to  Nicolas  II.  the  exasperated  pontif 
summoned  him  to  Rome^  A.  D.  1058,  and  terri- 
fied him,  in  such  a  manner,  in  the  council  held 
there  the  following  year,  that  he  declared  his 
readiness  to  embrace  and  adhere  to  the  doctrines 
which  that  venerable  assembly  should  think  pro- 
per to  impose  upon  his  faith.  Humbert  was  ac- 
cordingly appointed  unanimously  by  Nicolas  and 
the  council  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  faith  for 
Berenger,  w^ho  signed  it  publicly,  and  confirmed 

D^  [w]  Other  historians  mention  but  one  council,  and 
place  it  in  the  ycjr  1055. 
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CENT,  his  adherence  to  it  by  a  folemn  oath.  In  this 
confession  there  was,  among  other  tenets  equally 
absurd,  the  following  declaration,  that  the  bread 
and  wine  J  after  consecration^  were  not  only  a  sacra- 
ment, but  also  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Je- 
sus Christ  ;  and'  that  this  body  and  blood  were 
handled  by  the  priests  and  consumed  by  the  faithful^ 
and  not  in  a  sacramental  sense^  but  in  reality  and 
truths  as  other  sensible  objects  are.  This  doctrine 
was  so  monstrously  nonsensical,  and  was  such  an 
impudent  insult  upon  the  very  first  principles  of 
reason,  that  it  could  have  nothing  alluring  to  a 
man  of  Berenger's  acute  and  philosophical  turn, 
nor  could  it  possibly  become  the  object  of  his  se- 
rious belief,  as  appeared  soon  after  this  odious  act 
of  dissimulation ;  for  no  sooner  was  he  returned 
into  France^  than  taking  refuge  in  the  counte- 
nance and  protection  of  his  ancient  patrons,  he 
expressed  the  utmost  detestation  and  abhorrence  of 
the  doctrines  he  had  been  obliged  to  profess  at 
Rome^  abjured  them  solemnly  both  in  his  discourse 
and  in  his  writings,  and  returned  zealously  to  the 
profession  and  defence  of  his  former,  which  had 
always  been  his  real  opinion.  Alexander  II. 
employed  the  seducing  influence  of  soft  and 
friendly  expostulation  to  engage  Berenger  to 
dissemble  anew,  or,  in  other  words,  to  return 
from  his  pretended  apostacy ;  but  his  remon- 
strances ^^  ere  ineffectual,  and  that  perhaps  in  a 
great  measure,  because  this  rebellious  son  of  a 
superstitious  church  was  powerfully  supported  in 
the  maintenance  of  his  opinions.  Hence  the 
controversy  was  prolonged,  during  many  years, 
by  a  multitude  of  writings  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  and;:he  followers  of  Berenger  increa- 
sed from  day  to  day. 

XVI.  Gregory  VII.  whose  enterprising  spirit 
no  dllficulties  nor  oppositions  could  discourage, 
was  no  sooner  raised  to  the  pontificate  than  he  un- 
dertook 


»  < 
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dertook  to  terminate  this  important  controversy,  c  e  .v  t. 
and,  for  that  purpose,  sent  an  order  toBERENGER,  p^ht.  11. 
in  the  year  1078,  to  repair  to  Rome.  Consider- 
ing the  natural  character  of  this  pontif,  his  con- 
duct in  this  affair  was  highly  laudable,  and  disco- 
vered a  degree  of  impartiality  and  candour,  which 
his  proceedings  upon  other  occasions  gave  little 
reason  to  expect.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  high 
esteem  for  Berenger  ;  and,  in  the  particular 
points  m  which  he  was  obliged  to  oppose  him,  he 
did  it,  with  all  possible  mildness,  and  with  a  ten- 
derness which  shewed  that  he  acted  rather  from  a 
forced  compliance  with  the  clamours  of  his  adver- 
saries, than  from  inclination  or  principle.  In  the 

council  that  was  held  at  Rome  towards  the  conclu- 

* 

sion  of  the  year  1078,  he  permitted  BERENCERto 
draw  up  a  new  confession  of  his  faith,  and  to  re- 
nounce that  which  had  been  composed  by  Hum- 
bert, though  it  had  been  solemnly  approved  and 
confirmed  by  Nicolas  II.  and  a  Roman  coun- 
cil. The  sagacious  pontif  perceived  clearly  the 
absurdity  of  liuMBERx's  confession,  and  therefore 
revoked  it,  though  it  had  been  rendered  sacred 
by  papal  authority  [.v].  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  persecuted  prelate  made  a  second  declaration, 
confirmed  by  an  oath,  that  he  would  adhere  for 
the  future  to  the  fjliuv\ing  proporltions :  T\i'a.ttbe 
bread  laid  ifpou  r?e  altar  became^  afier  consecration^ 
the  true  body  of  Christ,  which  was  born  of  the 
Virgin^  sujercd  on  the  cross ^  and  noiv  sits  at  the 
right-hand  of  the  Father :  and  that  the  wine  placed 

\jx]  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  Gregory  VII.  whose 
zeal  in  extend iup^^he  jurisciiction,  and  exalting  the  authon'tyof 
the  Roman  pontifs,  Mirpasi  ed  that  of  all  his  predecessors,  ac- 
knowledged, at  ica  ^t  liicjtiy,  by  thib  step,  that  a  pope  and  coun- 
cil might  err,  and  hadtrrcd  in  etft.ct.  How  otherwise  could  he 
allow  BERENf:i£R  to  renouiicc  a  confession  of  faith,  that  had 
been  folcinnly  approved  and  contirraed  by  Nicola*  II.  in  a  Ro- 
man council  :* 

O  o  2  upon 
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CENT,  upon  the  altar  became^  after  consecration^  tbe  true 
«• 

Paet  II. 


*'•      blood,  wbicb  flowed  from  tbe  side  of  Cbrist.     The 


pontif  was  satisfied  with  this  declaration,  which 
was  far  from  producing  the  same  effect  upon  the 
enemies  of  Berenger  :  they  shewed  that  it  was 
ambiguous,  and  so  it  was  in  reality ;  and  they  in- 
sisted that  Berenger  should  be  obliged  not  only 
to  sign  another  declaration  less  vague  and  equi- 
vocal, but  should  also  be  required  to  prove  his 
sincerity  by  the  fiery  trial.  Gregory  refused  ab- 
solutely this  latter  demand,  and  would  have 
equally  refused  the  other,  had  not  his  favourable 
intentions  towards  Berenger  yeilded  to  the  im- 
portunate clamours  of  his  enemies  and  persecu- 
tors. 

XVn.  The  pontif,  therefore,  granted  that  part 
of  their  demand  that  related  to  a  new  declara- 
tion ;  and,  in  a  council  held  at  Rome,  A.  D.  1079, 
had  a  third  confession  of  faith  drawn  up,  which 
was  somewhat  less  absurd  than  the  first,  though 
much  more  harsh  than  the  second,  and  to  which 
Berenger,  after  reading  and  subscribing  it  in  the 
midst  of  the  assembly,  was  obliged  to  declare  his 
assent  by  a  solemn  oath.  By  this  assent,  he  pro- 
fessed to  believe,  l^bat  the  bread  and  wine,  by 
the  mysterious  influence  of  the  holy  prayer,  and  the 
words  of  our  Redeemer,  substantially  changed  into 
the  true,  proper,  and  vivifying  body  and  blood  of  ye- 
sus  Christ',  and  to  remove  all  grounds  of  suspicion, 
to  dispel  all  doubt  about  the  reality  of  his  attach- 
ment to  this  ridiculous  system,  he  added  to  his 
second  confession  [y'\  a  solemn  declaration,  that 
tbe  bread  and  wine,  after  consecration,  were  convert- 
ed into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  not  only 
in  quality  of  external  signs  and  sacramental  repre- 
sentations, but  in  their  essential  properties^  and  in 
substantial  reality.  No  sooner  had  Berenger  made 

[^]  Mentioned  in  the  preceding  section. 

this 
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this  strange  declaration,  than  the  pontif  redoubled  cent. 
the  marks  of  esteem  which  he  had  formerly  shewn  p^"^  il 
him,  and  sent  him  back  to  his  country  loaded 
with  the  most  honourable  testimonies  of  his  libe- 
rality and  friendship.  The  double-minded  doctor . 
did  not,  however,  think  himself  bound  by  this 
declaration,  solemn  as  it  was ;  and  therefore  re- 
tracted publicly,  upon  his  return  to  his  residence, 
what  he  had  subcribed  as  his  real  sentiments  in 
the  council  of  Rome^  and  went  even  so  far  as  to 
compose  an  elaborate  refutation  of  the  doctrine  to 
which  he  had  been  engaged  to  profess  his  assent. 
This  new  change  excited  a  warm  and  vehement 
controversy,  in  which  Lanfranc  and  Guitmund 
endeavoured  to  perplex  Berenger,  with  their  so- 
phistry, and  to  overwhelm  him  with  their  invec- 
tives. Gregory  VII.  to  whose  papal  thunder 
the  affronted  council  looked  with  impatience, 
seemed  neither  surprised  nor  offended  by  the  in- 
constancy of  Berenger,  nor  did  he  take  any  step 
which  could  testify  the  smallest  mark  of  resent- 
ment against  this  pretended  apostate.  From 
hence  it  appears  more  than  probable,  that  the  se- 
cond confession  of  Berenger,  had  entirely  satisfied 
that  pontif;  and  that  the  violent  imposition  of  the 
third  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Gregory, 
who  seems  to  have  adopted,  in  a  great  measure, 
if  not  wholly,  the  sentiments  of  Berenger  [z]. 

XVm.  Amidst 

[25]  A  remarkable  treatise  of  Berenger's  compofition, 
which  has  been  published  by  Martene,  in  his  Tljcsaur,  Anec*^ 
dot.  torn.  iv.  p.  99,  109.  will  contribute  to  cast  a  satisfactory 
light  upon  this  whole  affair,  and  will  fully  unfold  the  red 
sentiments  of  Gregory  concerning  the  eucharist.  For  from 
this  piece  it  is  undoubtedly  evident  ;  irf.  That  Berenger 
was  cstrcmed  and  favoured,  in  a  singular  manner  by  Gre- 
gory VII.  idly^  That  this  pontif  was  of  the  same  opinion 
with  Berenger  concerning  the  eucharist  ;  it  is  certain,  at 
least,  that  he  was  for  adhering  to  the  words  of  scripture  in 
this  matter,  and  was  eager  in  suppressing  all  curious  researches, 

O  o  3  and 
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^^3^T'       XVIII.  Amidst  the  clamours  of  his  incensed 
Part  11.  adversaries,    Berengek  observed  a  profound  si- 

fate,  and 

th«  pro-  3nd  all  positive  decisions  conccrninfr  the  manner  of  Christ's 
J*^^^*?*""  presence  in  the  holy  sacrament.  This  appears  evidently  from 
'  the  following  words,  which  he  addressed  to  Berenger  before 
the  meeting  of  the  lad  council  oi  Rome,  and  in  which  bespeaks 
of  his  design  to  consult  the  Virgin  Mary  concerning  the  con- 
duft  which  it  was  proper  for  him  to  observe  in  the  course  of 
this  controversy  :  Ego  plane  te  (says  the  ponHf  in  the  io8th 
page  of  the  work,  cited  in  the  beginning  of  this  note)  de 
Cfjristi  sncrificio  secundum  script uras  bene  sent ire  non  duhito  ;  tamcn 
quia  consuetudiuis  m-hi  esty  ad  B,  Alariam  de  his  qux  movent  re^ 
currere-^imposin  religioso  cuidam  amico —  a  B.  Maria  ohtinere^  ut 
fer  eum  niihi  nan  taceret^  scd  verbis  commendaret,  quorsum  vie  de 
negotio  quod  in  manibus  hahcbam  de  Cfjristi  sacrijicio  reiiperem,  in 
quo  immofus  peisisterem.  We  sec  here  plainly,  that  Gregory 
expresses  the  strongest  propensity  to  the  senti;ncnts  of  Be- 
renger, not,  however,  without  some  hesitation  concerning, 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  conduct  himself,  and  also  con- 
cerning the  precise  doctrine,  which  it  was  necessary  to  em- 
brace in  relation  to  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist. 
It  was  ,this  hefitation  which  led  him  to  consult  the  Virgin 
Mary,  whose  answer  the  pontif  gives  in  the  following  words  : 
J^,  B,  Maria  atidivit  et  ad  me  retuUty  nihil  de  sacrificio  Cljristi 
cogitandumy  niJnl  esse  tencnduiUy  nisi  quod  tenerent  autJjentics 
icripturcFy  contra  quas  Berencarius  nihil  hahebat.  Hoc  tibi 
manifcitare  volui,  ut  securiorcm  ad  nos  fiduciam  y  alacriorem 
spem  habeas.  Here  we  see  an  answer  of  the  Virgin  pronoun- 
cing, that  it  was  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  express  declarations 
of  scripture  conccminpj  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacra- 
ment ;  and  whether  Gregory  was  fanatical  enough  to  con- 
fide in  this  answer  as  real,  or  rogue  enough  to  foigc  it,  it  is 
still  certain,  that  he  coniined  his  belief  concerning  the  point 
in  debate  to  tlie  language  of  scripture,  and  held  that  the  true 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  exliibited  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  though  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  expe- 
dient to  enquire  into  the  nature  or  manner  of  this  mysterious 
presence.  3dly,  It  appears  manifest  from  the  treatise  already 
mentioned,  that  the  asj^embling  of  the  second  courxil,  and  the 
imposition  of  another  confession  of  faith,  upon  the  conscience 
of  Berenger,  were  measures  into  which  Gregory  was  forced 
by  the  enemies  of  that  ecclesiastic.  Dejectus  esty  says  Bt- 
KENGER,  speaking  of  that  pontif,  impcrtunitate  Paduani  scurrsy 
non  episcopiy  et  Puuni  no?i  (pisccpiy  scd  antichrisii  .  ,  ,  ut  permit^ 
teret  calumniatoribus  veritatis  in  posteriori  quadragesima  condlio 
icriptum  a  se  frmatum  in  priori  mutari,     4thly,  We  5CC  here 

the 
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lence,  and  was  prudent  enough  to  return  no  an-  cent. 
swer  to  their  bitter  and  repeated  invectives.  Fa-  p^rt  il 
tigued  with  a  controversy,  in  which  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  reason  were  so  impudently  insulted,  and 
exhausted  by  an  opposition  which  he  was  unable 
to  overcome,  he  abandoned  all  his  worldly  con- 
cerns, and  retired  to  the  isle  of  St  Cosme^  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tours^  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  fasting,  prayer,  and  pious 
exercises.  In  the  year  1088,  death  put  an  end  to 
the  affliction  he  suffered  in  his  retirement,  from  a 
bitter  reflection  upon  the  dissi4Tiulation  he  had 
been  guilty  of  at  Roine,  and  to  the  penitential  acts 
of  mortification  and  austerity,  to  which  he  seems 
to  have  submitted  with  a  design  to  expiate  the 
enormity  of  his  criminal  compliance,  and  the 
guilt  of  his  perjury  [a].     He  left  behind  him  in 

the  true  reason  why  Gregory  shewed  not  the  smallest  mark  of 
resentment  against  Beki-nger,  when,  upon  his  return  to  his 
own  country,  he  viohited  the  promise  by  which  he  had  so  so- 
lemnly bound  himself  in  the  last  council,  and  refuted  the  con- 
fession to  which  he  had  sworn  his  assent.  For  the  pontif  was 
rery  far  from  adopting  the  sentiments  of  those  who  had  drawn 
up  or  su^ested  that  monstrous  confession,  and  esteemed  it  suf- 
ficient to  believe  with  Berenger,  that  the  body  and  blood  of 
Je5us  Christ  were  exhibited  to  Christians  in  the  eucharist. 
Hence  he  left  the  violent  adversaries  of  his  persecuted  friend 
to  murmur,  scribble,  bawl,  and  refute,  while  he  hinuclf  observed 
a  profound  silence,  and  persisted  in  his  resolution  to  put  that 
unhappy  man  to  no  farther  trouble.  It  is,  however,  proper  to 
observe,  that  in  the  same  book  from  whence  these  particulars 
are  taken,  we  find  Berenger  addressing  himself,  with  the 
utmoot  humility,  to  the  divine  mercy,  for  the  pardon  of  th« 
crime  of  diHIinulution  and  perjury  he  had  committed  at  Rcme  ; 
and  confcbbing  that  the  fear  of  death  had  extorted  from  him 
oaths  and  declarations  diametrically  oppofitc  to  his  real  senti- 
ments, and  engai^ed  him  to  subscribe  to  a  set  of  tenets  which 
he  abhorred.  J)cus  omn'tpotcnsj  says  he,  miscrercy  fons  miscrjcor" 
d'uirumy  tantum  iacr'ilrg'tuni  agnosccntu 

[a]  This  will  appear  evident  to  such  as  peruse  the  treatise 
of  his  composition^  which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
note,  as  publillicd  in  Martene's  Tbesaur.  Anecdot.  tom.  iv.  p. 
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CENT,  xht,  minds  of  the  people  a  deep  impression  of  his 
Part  ii>  extraordinary  sanctity  ;  and  his  followers  were  as 
numerous  as  his  fame  was  illustrious  [bi].  There 
have  been  disputes  among  the  learned  about  the 
real  sentiments  of  this  eminent  man:  yet,  not- 
>vithstanding  the  art  which  he  sometimes  used  to 
conceal  his  opinions,  and  the  ambiguity  that  is 
often  remarkable  in  his  expressions,  whoever  exa- 
mines with  impartiality  and  attention  such  of  his 
writings  as  are  yet  extant,  will  immediately  per- 
ceive, that  he  looked  upon  the  bread  and  wine  in 
the  sacrament  as  no  more  than  the  signs  or  sym- 
bols of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  divine  Sa- 
viour [c].  In  this  opinion  Berenger  persevered 
to  the  last  J  nor  have  we  any  authentic  proof  of 

{b']  The  canons  of  the  cathedral  of  Tours  continue  to  ho- 
nour the  memory  of  Berenger  by  an  annual  procession,  in 
yrhich  they  perform  a  solemn  service  at  his  tomb  in  the  isle  of 
St,  Cosine.     See  Moleon,   J'^oyages  LiturgiqueSy  p.  130. 

fr]  Mabillon,  and  other  Roman  catholic  writers,  as  also 
a  few  Lutheran  divines,  are  of  opinion,  that  Berenger  denied 
only  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiatlonj  while  he  maintained, 
at  the  same  time,  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharist.     And   this   opinion  will,  indeed,  ap- 
pear plausible  to  such  as  consider  only  the  declaration  he  sig^ncd 
in   the   first  council   at  Rome^  to  which  he  wa;?  summoned  !>y 
Gregory  VII.    and   which   he    never  retracted,  without  com- 
paring this  declaration  with  the  re.>t  of  his   writings.      (^11  ti  c 
other   hand,  Usiif.r,  Raskage,  and  almo.^t   all    the    writcr>   i.f 
the  reformed  church  maintain,  that  the  doctrine  of  l>vHtNC»R 
was   exactly   the    same    with     tuat^which    Calvin    attuwrds 
adopted  ;  and  I  cannot  help  joinir.g  with  them  in  this  opinion, 
when  I  peruse  attentively  the  followintr  \vcrds   of  his  L-tfcr  to 
Alma^nus,  published   in  Mapte>,e's  Thn.niy.  tern.  iv.  p.  iciy. 
Const jty  says  Berenct.r  in  e:;pres^   tcr  n^,  v'/Zf///  Chrij    ixrPus 
hi     Ipsa    mcnsa    prcpofiiy     sld     sriRnuAHitH.     inieriori      ikv 
MINI   vKRUM    in   ca  Chr'ist'i  corpes  ab   his   d\intasatj   cut  Cbr'is'.l 
membra   sunty    huxrrupiUfn^    tntamhictumy    inattr'ttuwque     spiri- 
ts aliter    MANDVCARi.       Thcsc   wonls   demonstrate  eo  c'carly, 
that,  by  the  presence  of  Christ's   body  in  the   euchaiisi.  Be- 
renger   mcaiit     no  more   than   a  spiritual  praniccy    thut   (hey 
dispel    all    doubt    about   his  real   sentiments,     though,    upoit 
other  occasions",  he  concealed  these  sentiments  undei-  dubioui 
e..prcssions,  to  deceive  hi?  adveraiiies. 
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his  having  departed  from  it  before  his  death,  as  ^  e  N  t. 
some  of  the  Roman  cathoHc  wTiters  vainly  pre-  pj^^"!  11. 
tend  [d\. 

XIX.  It 

[d~]  It  is  well  known  what  laborious  efforts  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic writers  have  employed  to  persuade  us,  that  Berencer, 
before  his  death,  abandoned  the  opinion  he  had  so  long  and  so 
warmly  defended,  and  returned  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  Rome  concerning  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ,  in  the 
cucharist.     But  when  we  enquire  into  the  reasons  on  which 
this  asijertion  is  founded,  we  shall  immediately  perceive  their 
weakness  and  insufficiency.     They  allege,  in  the  first  place, 
that  Berengrr  ^^vff  an  account  of  his  doctrine  and  belief  in  the 
council  of  Bourdeauxy  A.  D.   1087  ;  and  add  to  this,  that  the 
ancient  writers  applaud  his  penitential  sentiments,  and  affirm 
that  he  died  in  the   catholic   faith.     In  all  this,  however,  we 
see   no  proof  of  Berenger's    retractation.     He    adhered,  in- 
deed, to  the  confession  of  faith,  which  he  had  subscribed  and 
adopted  in  the  first  of  the  two  Roman  councils,  to  which  he 
had  been  summoned  by  Gregory  VII.  and  which  that  pon- 
tif  judged  sufficient  to  clear  him  from  the  imputation  of  he- 
resy ;  and  they  who  confined  their  attention  to  the  literal  sense 
of  the  words  of  that  confession,  without  confidering  their  spirit^ 
and  the  different  meanings  of  which   they  were  susceptible, 
might  easily  imagine  that  Berenger's    confession  was  agree- 
able to  the  doctrine  of  the  church.     Gregory,    in  order   to 
pacify  matters,  confirmed    them    in   this   notion ;  and  though 
he  was  well    informed    of  Berenger's    having   retracted    the 
confession  which  he  had   signed  in  the   laft  Roman  council 
before  which  he  appeared,  and  of  his  oppofmg,  with  the  ut- 
most warmth,  the  opinion  he  had  there  so  solemnly  professed, 
yet  he  let  the  inconstant  doctor  remain  unmolested,  and  tliereby 
tacitly  acquitted  him  of  the  crime  and  the  error  that  were  laid 
10  his  charge. 

It  is  of  the  utmofi  importance  to  observe  here,  that  the  Ro- 
man church  was  not  come,  in  this  century,  to  a  fixed  deter- 
mination concerning  the  nature  and  manner  of  Christ's  pre- 
sence in  the  eucharist.  This  appears  most  evidently  from  the 
three  confessions  which  Berenger  signed  by  the  order  of 
three  councils,  which  confessions  differed  from  each  other,  not 
only  in  the  terms  and  the  turn  of  expression,  but  also  in  the 
opinions  and  doctrines  they  contained.  Pope  Nicolas  IL 
and  the  council  he  assembled  at  Rome^  A.  I).  1059,  obliged 
him  to  subscribe,  as  the  true  and  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
church,  the  first  of  these  confessions,  which  was  composed  by 
Cardinal  Humbert.  This  confession  was  however  rejected, 
)iot  only  as  harsh  in  point  of  expression,  but  also  as  erroneous 

and 
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XIX.  It  is  not  rare  to  find,  in  the  history  of  the 
church,   the   most   trifling  objects  exciting   the 

warmest 

and  onfound,  by  Gregory  and  the  two  Roman  councils, 
which  he  had  expressly  summoned  to  enquire  into  that  matter ; 
for  had  Humbert's  declaration  appeared  to  the  pontif  to  be  a 
just  expression  of  the  doctrine  and  sense  of  the  church  concern* 
ing  the  eucliarist,  neither  he  nor  the  succeeding  councils  would 
have  permitted  other  forms  of  doctrine  to  be  substituted  in  its 
place.  Gregory,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  hip^hly  improper  to  pvy  with  too  much  curiosity 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  eucharist,  and  that,  laying  aside  all 
disputes  concerning  the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  that 
ixoly  institution,  it  was  safest  to  adhere  to  the  plain  words  of 
scripture  ;  and  as  this  was  also  the  opinion  of  Berekger,  and 
was  plainly  expressed  in  his  confession  of  faith,  the  judicious 
pontif  pronounced  him  innocent.  But  a  following  council 
departed  from  this  equitable  sentence  of  Gregory,  who,  though 
with  much  rclucfiance,  was  induced  to  confirm  their  rigorous 
decisions  ;  and  hence  arose  a  third  confession,  which  was  ex- 
tremely diiTcrcnt  from  the  two  preceding  ones.  We  may  re- 
mark, by  the  by,  that  in  this  controversy  the  councils  seem 
plainly  to  have  swayed  the  poiitifs,  since  wc  see  the  obstinate, 
the  invincible  Gregory,  yicluing,  against  his  will,  to  one  of 
•hose  cl.nioroub  assemblies.  Berenger  hxid  no  sooner  got  out 
of  the  la^.ds  of  his  enemies,  than  he  returned  to  the  second 
confes  i'  n,  wliich  tliC  j>ontif  had  approved,  and  publicly  de- 
claimed a;^:nii.  t  th:it  wliich  had  been  imposed  upon  him  in  the 
la  t  Rcmuii  council  before  whch  he  had  apjx^aied,  without  re- 
CfjiviiiiT  tlie  least  mark  of  di. -.approbation  from  Gregory. — From 
this  it  whij  natural  to  coiicliific,  that,  althnuc^^h  he  opposed  the 
decree  of  tl.at  council,  he  Ld(  ptcd  nevertliciess  the  opinion  of 
the  pope  and  of  ti;e  church. 

In  the  account  v.hich  I  have  here  given  of  this  memorable 
controversy,  I  have  net  only  consulteLJ  the  ancient  records  re- 
latii.o-  to  tluit  m.:tter,  which  ha\e  been  made  public  (for  seve- 
ral of  ther.^  i.e  a?  yet  in  MS.S.  in  the  ci.bincts  of  the  curioub), 
but  have  alno  been  a>S!Stcd  by  the  labours  of  those  among  the 
le:.rn?d,  who  have  treated  that  important  branch  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Histr^i-)'  in  the  mc&t  ample  and  accurate  manner  :  such  as 
fust,  Franc,  de  Roye's  book,  published  at  Angers  in  the 
year  1656  ;  Ad  Can.  Ego  Berengar'ius /^i,  de  ccnsecrat,  distinct.  2. 
Ub't  Vita,  h^esisy  et  pafi'itentm  Bcrengarli  Andegavens'ts  Archie 
diftcon'ij  et  ad  Joscph'i  locum  dc  Cfjruto  (a  book  which  is  extremely 
curious,  and  very  little  known).  Ma  billon's  Pr^fat,  ad 
tom.  ix.  Act.  SS,  Ord.  Bened.  J'eu  S^rc,  vi.  Part  II.  p.  4.  et  Dis* 
s<rt»  de  mult'iflld  damnat'tonc,  ftdci  prcfesstone  ct  laffif  which  is 
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wannest  and  most  vehement  controversies.  Such 
was  the  dispute  that  arose  in  France,  in  the  year 
1023,  between  the  priests  and  monks  of  Limoges, 
coiwerning  the  place  that  was  to  be  assigned  in 
the  pubhc  liturgy  to  Martial,  the  first  bishop 
oF  that  diocese.  One  party,  headed  by  Jordan, 
bishop  of  Limoges,  were  for  placing  him  among 
the  confessors  ;  \s1iile  Hugo,  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery of  St  Martial,  maintained,  that  the  prelate 
in  question  was  to  be  ranked  among  the  apostles, 
and  branded,  wath  the  opprobrious  and  heretical 
title  of  Ebionites,  all  such  as  adhered,  to  the  pro- 
posal of  Jordan.'  This  vioinentous  affair  was  de- 
bated first,  in  a  council  held  at  Poitiers  in  the  year 
1023,  and  in  another  assembled  at  Paris  the  year 
following ;  in  which  latter  it  was  determined,  that 
Martial  was  to  be  honoured  with  the  title  of  an 
apostle,  and  that  all  who  refused  him  this  eminent 
rank  were  to  be  considered  as  Ebionites,  who,  as 
is  well  known,  confined  the  number  of  the  apos- 
tles to  twelve,  that  they  might  exclude  St.  Paul 
from  that  sacred  order.  The  decree,  however,  of 
this  council  did  not  produce  the  effects  that  were 
expected  from  it ;  for  it  exasperated,  instead  of 
calming,  the  zeal  and  animosity  of  the  contending 
parties,  so  that  this  miserable  dispute  became 
daily  more  universal,  and  spread  like  a  contagion 
through  all  the  provinces  of  France.  The  matter 
was  at  length  brought  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  Roman  pontif,  John  XIX.  who  decided  it 

published  in  his  jInaleRa  veteris  avt,  torn.  ii.  p.  456.  Db 
BouLAY,  liistor.  Acad,  Pans,  Com.  i.  p.  404.  torn.  ii.  p.  453. 
The  au(hori>  of  the  reformed  church,  which  I  have  followed 
in  this  controversy,  are,  Usserius,  De  Success'tone  Eccle^iar. 
Chr:Jilanar.  in  occidcnte,  cap.  vii.  §  14.  p.  1 95.— Basnage, 
Hist,  des  E^ltses  Reformees,  lom.  i.  p.  105.  &  Hist,  de  VEglise^ 
torn.  ii.  p.  1391. — Cas.  CX'DIN,  Dissert,  de  Doctrina  et  Scriftis 
Bcrengarti  in  Comment,  de  Scriptor,  EccUsiast,  lom.  ii.  p.  624. 
There  appears  more  or  less  a  certain  spirit  of  partiality  in  all 
(hc^e  writers  ;  but  this  spirit  is  particularly  notorious  among 
^oie  of  the  churdi  of  Rome* 

in 
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CENT,  in  favour  of  the  monks ;  and,  in  a  letter  addressed 
Pait  II.  to  Jordan  and  the  other  bishops  of  the  nation, 
pronounced  Martial  worthy  of  the  title  and  ho- 
nours of  an  apostle.  This  decision  produced  the 
most  substantial  and  permanent  effects  :  for  in  a 
council  assembled  at  Limoges^  A.  D.  1029,  Jor- 
dan declared  his  acquiescence  in  the  papal  sen- 
tence ;  in  a  provincial  council  at  Bourges^  two 
^ears  after,  Martial  was  associated  to  the  com- 
pany of  the  apostles  with  great  solemnity,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  decision  of  the  Roman  see,  and 
about  the  same  time  this  controversy  was  com- 
pletely and  finally  terminated  in  a  numerous 
council  assembled  at  Limoges^  in  which  the  prayers 
that  had  been  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the 
apostle  Martial,  by  the  zealous  pontiff  were  pub- 
licly recited  [e].  The  warm  contenders  for  the 
apostleship  of  Martial  asserted,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  seventy  disciples  of  Christ  ;  from  whence 
they  concluded,  that  he  had  an  equal  title  with 
Paul  and  Barnabas  to  the  honour  of  an  apostle. 

[e]  See  BouLAY,  Hist*  Acad.  Paris,  torn,  i.-  p.  372.  loi.-— 
J.  LoNGEVAL,  Histo'tri  de  VE^'isc  GaJicanef  torn.  vii.  p.  i88, 
189,  231. — The  Benedictine  monks,  in  their  Gallia  Cbris- 
iiana,  torn.  ii.  Append,  Documentor,  p.  162.  have  published  the 
Letter  of  Jordan  to  Pope  Benedict  VIII.  against  the  Apoi^ 
tleship  of  Martial.  The  decrees  of  the  councils  of  Bourges 
and  Limoges  concerning  this  matter  are  published  by  Labbe, 
in  his  Biblioth,  Nova  Alanuscrlptcr,  torn.  li.  p.  769.  Mabfl- 
LON  has  given  an  ample  account  of  Ademar,  a  monk  of  St, 
Cyhary  the  first  promoter  of  this  ridiculous  controversy,  in  his 
Annal,  Ord,  S,  henedict.  torn.  iv.  p.  3 1 8.  and  among  the  ori- 
ginal papers  subjohied  to  that  volume,  has  published  a  letter 
■wrote  by  that  monk  in  favour  of  the  apostleship  of  Martial. 
See  also  the  JJtstoire  Ltterraire  de  la  France,  tom.  vii.  p.  301, 
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CHAP.    IV. 

Concerning  the  Rites  and  Ceremonies  used  in  the 

Church  during  this  century. 


Pamt.  li. 


I.  nr^HE  form  bf  public  worship,   which  was  cent. 

X  established  at  Rome^  had  not,  as  yet,  ^  ^j 
been  universally  received  in  the  western  provinces. 
This  was  looked  upon  by  the  imperious  pontifs 
as  an  insult  upon  their  authority,  and  therefore 
they  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  introduce  the 
Roriian  ceremonies  every  where,  and  to  promote 
a  perfect  uniformity  of  worship  in  every  part  of 
the  Latin  world.  Gregory  VII.  employed  all  his 
diligence,  activity,  and  zeal  in  this  enterprise, 
as  appears  from  several  passages  in  his  letters,  and 
he,  perhaps,  alone  was  equal  to  the  execution  of 
such  an  arduous  attempt.  The  Spaniards  had 
long  distinguished  themselves  above  all  other  na- 
tions, by  the  noble  and  resolute  resistance  they 
made  to  the  despotic  attempts  of  the  popes  upon 
this  occasion ;  for  they  adhered  to  their  ancient 
Gothic  liturgy  [/]  with  the  utmost  obstinacy,  and 
could  not  be  brought  to  change  it  for  the  method 
of  worship  established  at  Rome.  Alexander  II. 
had  indeed  proceeded  so  far,  in  the  year  1068,  as 
to  persuade  *  the  inhabitants  of  Arragon  into  his 
measures  [^],  and  to  conquer  the  aversion  which 
the  Catalonians  had  discovered  for  the  Roman 
worship.  But  the  honour  of  finishing  this  difficult 
work,  and  bringing  it  to  perfection,  was  reserved 
for  Gregory  VII.  who,  without  interruption, 
exhorted,  threatened,  admonished,  and  intreated 

[/3  See  Mabillon,  Dc  Uturgia  Galltcanaf  lib.  i.  cap.  ii. 
p.  10.— Jo.  Bona,  Rerum  Liturgicaruviy  lib.  i.  cap.  xi.  p.  220. 
opp.— Petr.  le  Brun,  Explication  des  Ceremonies  dc  la  Masse^ 
torn.  ii.  Diss.  v.  p.  272. 

[^]  Petr,  de  Marca,  Iftstoire  dc  Bcarn,  liv.  ii.  cap.  ix. 
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CENT.  Sancius  and  Alphonso,  the  kings  of  Arragon 
Pkrt  n.  ai^d  Castile ^  until,  fatigued  with  the  importunity 
^>^''r>u  of  this  restless  pontif,  they  consented  to  abolish 
the  Gothic  service  in  their  churches,  and  to  in- 
troduce the  Roman  in  its  place.  Sancius  was 
the  first  who  complied  with  the  request  of  the 
pontif,  and,  in  the  year  1080,  his  example  was 
followed  by  Alphonso.  The  methods  which  the 
nobles  of  Castile  employed  to  decide  the  matter 
were  very  extraordinary.  First,  they  chose  two 
champions,  who  were  to  determine  the  contro- 
versy by  single  combat,  the  one  fighting  for  the 
Roman  liturgy,  the  other  for  the  Gothic.  *  This 
first  trial  ended  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  for  the 
Gothic  hero  proved  victorious.  The  fiery  trial 
was  next  made  use  of  to  terminate  the  dispute ; 
the  Roman  and  Gk)thic  liturgies  were  committed 
to  the  flames,  which,  as  the  story  goes,  consumed 
the  former,  while  the  latter  remained  unblemished 
and  entire.  Thus  were  the  Gothic  rites  crowned 
with  a  double  victory,  which,  however,  was  not 
sullicient  to  maintain  them  against  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  and  the  influence  of  the  queen  Con- 
st anii  a,  wlio  determined  Alphonso  in  favour  of 
the  Roman  service  [/?]. 
DiTinc  U.  The  zeal  of  the  Roman  pontifs  for  intro- 

worship     ducing  the  uniformity  of  worship  into  the  western 

performed      ,  ^  ,  /  *^  •        •/-     , 

in  an  un-  churchcs   may  be,   m  some   measure,  justined : 
known  &  |)ut:  their  not  permittino*  every  nation  to  celebrate 

foreign  -I-.  ,.^.,.*-'  ,•'  - 

tongue,  divine  worship  in  their  mother  tongue  was  abso- 
lutely inexcusable.  While,  indeed,  the  Latin 
language  was  in  general  use  among  the  western 
nations,  or,  at  least,  was  unknown  to  but  a  very 
small  number,  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  ciupioycd  in  the  public  semce  of  the 
church.  But  when  the  decline  of  the  Roman  eni- 

\h\  BoKA,  Rerum  L'lturgicar.  lib.  i.  cap.  xi.  p.  216. — Le 
BiiXJUy  loc.  citat.  p.  292. — Jo,  DE  Ferrekas,  Hist*  de  VEsJ>a£UCy 
torn.  iii.  p.  237,  241,  346. 
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pire  drew  on  by  degrees  the  extinction  of  its  Ian-  cent. 
guage  in  several  places,  and  its  decay  in  all  the  p^^^;  j^ 
western  provinces,  it  became  just  and  reasonable  v-^^vx-^ 
that  each  people  should  serve  the  Deity  in  the 
language  they  understood,  and  which  was  peculiar 
to  them.  This  reasoning,  however  evident  and 
striking,  had  no  sort  of  influence  upon  the  Roman 
pontifs,  who,  neither  in  this  nor  in  the  following 
centuries,  could  be  persuaded  to  change  the  esta- 
blished custom,  but  persisted,  on  the  contrary, 
with  the  most  senseless  obstinacy,  in  retaining  the 
use  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  celebration  of 
divine  worship,  even  when  it  was  no  longer  under- 
stood by  the  people  [/].  This  strange  conduct 
has  been  variously  accounted  for  by  different  wri- 
ters, who  have  tortured  their  inventions  to  find 
out  its  secret  reasons,  and  have  imagined  many 
that  seem  extremely  improbable  and  far-fetched. 
A  superstitious  and  extravagant  veneration  for 
whatever  carried  the  hoary  aspect  of  a  remote  an- 
tiquity, vv  as  undoubtedly  the  principal  reason  that 
rendered  the  pontifs  unwilling  to  abolish  the  use 
of  the  Latin  language  in  tlie  celebration  of  divine 
worship.  The  same  absurd  principle  produced  a 
similar  effect  in  the  eastern  churches  ;  thus  the 
Egyptian  Christians  perform  their  religious  ser- 
vice in  the  language  of  the  ancient  Copts,  the 
Jacobites  and  the  Nestorians  in  the  Syriac,  and 
the  Abyssinians  in  the  old  Ethiopic,  though  all 
these  langc.agcs  liavv^  been  long  since  obsolete, 
and  are  tliercby  become  absolutely  unintelligible 
to  the  multitculc  [/t]. 

III.   It  WO' lid  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  in  aCcr«mo-^ 
circumstantial  manner,  the  new  inventions  that  "{f^"'*^"* 

\j]  UssKRius,  H'ljloria  Dogmattca  de  Script urU  et  SacrU 
Vernjculis  ab  Hen.  Wiiartono  cd'ita  ct  auda,  Lofidini  169O9 
in  4to. 

[_/:]  See  Euseb.  Rknaudot,  D^JJertat,  de  Lit urgt arum  Orient 
fal,  origine  et  antiqu'UcUef  cap.  vi.  p.  40. 

were 
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CENT,  were  imposed  upon  Christians,   in  this  century^ 

Paetii  ^^^^^  ^^^  specious  titles  of  piety  and  zeal,  by  the 
superstitious  despotism  of  an  imperious  clergy.  It 
would  be  also  endless  to  mention  the  additions 
that  were  made  to  former  inventions,  the  multi- 
plication, for  example,  of  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies that  were  used  in  the  worship  of  saints,  re- 
lics, and  images,  and  the  new  directions  that  were 
administered  to  such  as  undertook  pilgrimages, 
or  other  superstitious  services  of  that  nature.  We 
shall  only  observe,  that,  during  the  whole  of  this 
century,  all  the  European  nations  were  most  dili- 
gently employed  in  rebuilding,  repairing,'  and 
adorning  their  churches  [/].  Nor  will  this  ap- 
pear surprising,  when  we  consider,  that,  in  the 
preceding  century,  all  Europe  was  alarmed  with  a 
dismal  apprehetision  that  the  day  of  judgment  was 
at  hand,  and  that  the  world  was  approaching  to 
its  final  dissolution ;  for  among  the  other  effects 
of  this  panic  terror,  the  churches  and  monasteries 
were  suffered  to  fall  into  ruin,  or  at  least  to  re- 
main without  repair,  from  a  notion  that  they 
would  soon  be  involved  in  the  general  fate  of  all 
sublunary  things.  But  when  these  apprehensions 
were  removed,  things  immediately  put  on  a  ncAV 
face  ;  the  tottering  temples  were  rebuilt,  and  the 
greatest  zeal,  attended  with  the  richest  and  most 
liberal  donations,  was  employed  in  restoring  the 
sacred  edifices  to  their  former  lustre,  or  rather  in 
giving  them  new  degrees  of  magnificence  and 
beauty. 

(]/]  Glaber.  Rodolphvs,  Hist.  lib.  iii.  cap,  iv.  in  Dv- 
CHtsNt's  Serif  tor,  hranc.  torn.  iv.  p.  217.  Infra  miUes'tmunt 
tert'io  jam  fere  tmmincnte  anno  cont'igit  in  universo  fenc  tcrrarum 
orbe,  frecifue  tamen  in  Italia  ct  in  Galliis^  innovari  Ecchslarum 
basilicas* 

C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.    V. 

Concerning  the  diifisions  and  heresies  that  troubled 
the  church  during  this  century. 


ana. 


I.  np'HE  state  of  the  ancient  sects,  and  partuc  e  n  t. 
X    cularly  of  the  Nestorians  and  Monoph y^  p  ^^'^  jj 
sites,  who  resided  in  Asia  and  Egypt^  under  the    -y  ■  ^i^' 
Mahometan    government,  was  now  much  the^^^' 
same  ihat  it  had  been  in  the  preceding  century, 
neither  extremiely  prosperous,  nor  absolutely  mi- 
serable.    The  case  of  the  Manichaeans,  or  Pauli-;  *^ 
cians,  whom  the  Grecian  emperors  had  banished 
from  the  eastern  provinces  into  Bulgaria  and 
Thrace^  was  much  more  unhappy,  on  account  of 
the  perpetual  conflicts  they  had  ro  sustain  with  the 
Greeks,  who  persecuted  and  oppressed  them  with 
much  keenness  and  animosity.     The  Greeks,  as 
usually  happens  upon  like  occasions,  laid    the 

'jriame  of  their  violent  measures  upon  the  Mani- 
^Aiseans,  whom  they  represented  as  a  turbulent, 
perfidious,  and  sanguinary  faction,  and  as  the  de- 
clared and  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Goecian  em-- 
pirc  £i»].  This,  however,  is  by  no  m^ans  to  be 
received  as  an  iinpartial  state  of  the  casc^.at  least, 

-ft  appears  from  many  circumstances,  that  if  the 
Manichaeans  were  exasperated  against  the  Greeks^ 
their  resentment  was  owing  to  the  violent  and  in- 
jurious treatment  they  had  received  from  them. 

.  The  Grecian  pontifs  and  clergy  were  far  from 
being  destitute  of  the  odious  spirit  of  persecution;  > 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  emperors,  instigated  and 
set  on  by  them,  had  exhausted  the  patience  of  the 
Baulicians  by  repeated  cruelties  and  vexatiuns, 
suul  alienated  their  affections  by  inflicting  upon 
Vol.  U.  P  them. 


[m]  An'NA  Comkeka  Alexlados^  lib.  v^  p;  105.  lib.  vi^  p. 
124.  126.  145^ 
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CENT,  them,  without  interraption,  a  variety  of  punisfir-^ 
p  A^^T  luiTients,  such  as  banishment,  confiscation  of  goods^ 
r  I  y  i.^and  other  such  marks  of  severity  and  violence. 
Alexius    Commenus,  who,    by    his  learning; 
was  an  ornament  to  the  imperial  sceptre,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  Manichaeans  were  not  to  be  vanquish- 
ed, without  the  greatest  difficulty^  by  the  force  of 
arms,^  and  observing  also  that  their  numbers  in- 
creased from  day  to  day  both  in  Tbrace  aitd4n  th& 
adjacent  provinces,  had  recourse  to  the  power  of 
reason  and  argument  to  conquer  their  obstinacy^ 
knd  spent  whole  days  at  Pbilippopolis^iiL^sputmg^ 
with  the  principal  doctors  of  that  pernicious  sector 
Many  of  them  yielded  to  the  victorious  arguments 
of  this  royal  disputant,  and  bis  learned  associates;, 
nor  is  this  to  be  so  much  wondered  at,  since  their 
demonstrations  were  accompanied  and  inforced  by 
rewards  and  punishments^^    Such  of  the  Mani- 
chaeans  as  retracted  their  errors,  and  returned  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Greek  church,  were  .k>aded  with 
gifts,  honours,  and  privileges,  according  to  their, 
respective   stations ;    while  such  as  stood   firm 
against  the  reasoning  Of  the  emperor,  were  inhu- 
manly condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  [n]^ 
Antccount     li.  Many  of  the  Paulicians,  either  from  a  prin- 

Kcbi^tfn"  ^^P'^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  propagation  of  their  opi- 
Europe,  nions,  or  from  a  desire  of  getting  rid  of  their  opi- 
nions, or  from  a  desire  of  getting  rid  of  the  per- 
secution and  oppression  they  suffered  under  the 
Grecian  yoke,  retired  from  Bulgaria  and  Thrace^ 
and  formed  settlements  in  other  countries.  Their 
first  migration  was  into  Italy;  from  whence,  in 
process  of  time,  they  sent  colonies  into  almost  all 
the  other  provinces  of  Europe^  and  formed  gra- 
dually a  considerable  number  of  religious  assem- 
blies, 

[ff  ]  There  is  an  ample  and  circumstantial  account  of  this  con- 
tro^'ersy  between  the  emperor  and  the  Manichseans  in  the  wo^ 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  iib.  xiv.^.  337. 
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blies,  who  had  adhered  to  their  doctrine,  and  who  c  e  n  t. 
were  afterwards  persecuted  with  the  utmost  vehe-  p  ^  ^  |.  ir, 
mence  by  the^Roman  pontifs  [0].  It  is  difficult 
to  fix  the  precise  period  of  time  when  the  Pauli- 
cians  began  to  take  refuge  in  Europe ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, undoubtedly  certain  from  the  most  authen- 
tic testimonies,  that  a  considerable  number  of  that 
sect  were,  about  the  middle  of  thiscentury, settled 
in  Lombardy^  Insubria,  and  principally  at  Mil' in; 
and  that  many  of  them  led  a  wandering  life  in 
France^  Germany^  and  other  countries,  where 
they  captivated  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the 

P  p  2  multitude; 

[0]  Sec  LuD.  Ant.  Muratori  j^nttquita:,  ItaL  medii  ctvi, 
torn.  V.  p.  83.  LlMBORCH  Historia  Inquisuionis  p.  3i.— 
Thom,  Aug.Richinii  D'usertatio  de  ^fl/Aflrtj,  which  is  prenx- 
isd  to  the  Summa  B.  Moset je.  contra  Cathatos^  p.  17,  18.  \Vc 
might  also  refer,  upon  this  occasion,  to  Glab.  RoDULtH.  Hts- 
tor,  lib.  iii;  cap.  viii.  to  Matth.  Paris,  and  other  ancient  wri- 
ters. Certain  Italian  authors,  and  among  others  RicHiKll,' 
seem  unwilling  to  acknowledge,  that  the  Pauiicians  arrived  tirst 
in  //tf/y,  and  proceeded  from  thence  into  the  other  provinces  of 
Europe  ;  and  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  first  settle- 
ment was  in'  France,  and  that  from  thence  they  came  into  lia/yl 
These  writers  look  upon  it  as  ignominious  to  their  country,  td 
be  considered  as  the  first  European  nation  which  fostered  such 
a  pernicious  and  impious  sect  in  its  bosom.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
their  hypothesis  is  favoured  by  Pktr.  DE  Marca  himself,  a 
Frenchman,  who,  in  his  Hlstoi^e  de  Beam,  Hvr.  viii.  cap.  xiv.' 
p.  7  28.  declares  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Pauiicians  joined 
themselves  to  the  Gallic  armies  that  retiuned  from  the  holy  war  • 
in  Palestine^  by  the  province  of  Bulgaria,  and  were  thus  con- 
ducted into  France,  But  that  learned  author  alleges  no  proof 
to  support  this  opinion  /  it  appears  on  the  contrary,  from  the  re-.  . 
cords  of  the  Inquisition  of  Tbou/ouse,  published  by  LiMBORCHJ" 
and  from  other  authentic  pieces,  that  the  Pauiicians  settled  first 
in  Siciiy^  Lombardy,  LigurtOy  and  the  Milanese,  and  sent  from" 
thence  their  doctors  and  missionariw  into  France,  See  the  Co- 
dex  Tolosanus,  p.  13,  14.  32.  68.  69.  &  passim.  We  learn, 
also  from  the  C«//^  of  T/joulouse,  that  the  French  Pauiicians, 
who  were  called  ^Ibigehses,  had  no  bishop  to  consecrate  their 
jinciani  (such  w^as  the  title  tjiey  ^ave  to  their  presbyters),  so 
that  such  of  them  as  were  desirous  of  being  placed  in  the  ordet* 
of  presbyters,  were  obliged  to  repair  to  I  niy,  in  order  to  th'cif 
l>cing  regularly  ii;stallcd. 
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CENT  multitude,  by  their  sanctiitiowious  looks,  tod  the 
PaTt  h.  uncommon  air  of  piety,  which  they  put  on  with 
much  affectation.  In  Italy  they  were  called  Pa* 
terini  and  Catbari^  or  rather  Gazari^  which  latter 
appellation  the  Germans  have  preserved,  with  a. 
small  alteration  only,  which  was  proper  to  adapt 
it  to  the  genius  of  their  language  [^].  In  Franct 
they  were  called  Albigenscs^xGm  the  town  of  ^^^ 
in  the  Upper  Languedoc^  in  Latin  Albigia  [g]*. 
They  were  likewise  called  Bulgarians^  in  France^ 
because  they  came  from  Bulgaria^  and  because 
the  head  of  their  sect  resided  in  that  country ;  as 
also  Publicans^  w^hich  was  probably  a  corrupt  pro- 
nunciation of  Patdmans^  and  bom  bomines  or  good 
men^  with  several  other  titles  and  epithets  [r]. 

m.  The 

[yft]  The  titlt  oF  Paterini,  which  was  given  to  this  sect  in  /- 
/d/y,  has  been  already  explained  in  the  second  chapter  of  the 
second  part  of  this  century,  sect.  13,  note  [r  J.  As  to  the  term. 
Catharuj^  it  was,  undoubtedly,  when  applied  to  the  Paulicians,. 
the  same  with  Ga^arusy  as  I  have  elsewhere  demonstrated.  See 
His  tor.  On/,  /ipostoL  p.  367.  ITie  country  which  bore,  in  thU 
century,  the  name  of  Gazarw^  was  what  we  now  call  the  LeS' 
ler  Tartary, 

[^]  That  the  Paulicians.  were  called  Albigemes  in  France^ 
and  were  a  sect  entirely  distinct  from  the  Waldenies  and  other 
heretics,  appears  evidently  from  the  Codex  Inqnisitionis  Tolosa- 
mty  already  mentioned.  They  received  this  name  from  a  town 
in  Aquita  if,  called  Alhigioy  or  Alhy^  where  their  errors  were 
condemned  in  a  council  held  in  the  year  1176.  See  Chat£L, 
Memoires  de  la  Histoire  de  LanguedoCy  p.  305.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  mistake  to  consider  the  Albigenses  as  a  sect  so  called  from 
j^iby'^s  being  the  place  of  their  birth,  their  residence,  or  the  seat  of 
their  principal  assembly  \  since  that  name  was  given  them  for  no 
other  reason  than  their  having  been  condemned  in  a  council 
held  in  that  toivn.  There  were,  indeed,  several  Paulicians 
among  the  various  dissenters  from  the  church  of  Rome^  tha^ 
inhabited  the  country  about  j^lby  ;  and  it  is  also  true,  that  the 
title  of  Albigenses  is  usually  extended  to  all  the  heretics,  of 
whatever  sect  or  denomination  they  were,  who  dwelt  in  these 
parts. 

[r]  The  learned  DU  FresKJ:,  in  his  Glossarium  Latin  nudii 
0cvi^  torn,  i,  p.  1338,  has  proved,  in  an  ample  manner,  that 
the  Paulicians  were  called  in  France^  Bulgarfs^  and,  by  a  cor* 

rupt 
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III.  The  first  religious  assembly  which  the  Pau-  cent. 
licians  had  formed  m  Europe,  is  said  to  have  been  p  ^  ^]^  j. 
discovered  at  Orleans^  in  the  year  1017,  imder' — yr— » 
the  reign  of  Robert.     A  certain  Italian  lady  is^jj^^^'" 
said  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  this  sect ;  its  Orleans 
prmcipal  members  were  tw?lve  canons  of  the  ca-,**^.*** 
th^di  al  of  Orleans,  men  eminently  distinguished  Myitici. 
by  their  piety  and  learning,  among  whom  Liso- 
8IUS  and  Stephen  held  the  first  rank ;  and  it  was 
composed,  in  general,  of  a  considerable  number 
of  citiz'^ns,    who  were    far    from  being  of  the 
meanest  condition.     The  impious  doctrines,  pro- 
fes^^d  by  these  canons,  were  discovered  by  a  cer- 
tain priest  named  Heribert,  and  by  Arifastus, 
a  Norman  nobleman,  upon  which  Robert  assem- 
bled a  council   at  OrlennSy   and   employed   the 
most  effectual  methods  that  could  be  thought  of 
to  bring  these  heretics  to  a  better  mind.     But  all 
liis  endeavours  were  to  no  purpose ;  this  perni- 
t:ious  sect  adhered  obstinately  to  iheir  principles, 
and  heiice  they  were  at  length  condenmed  to  be 
burnt  aiive  [/j^ 

it  is  difficult  to  come  to  a  fixed  determination 
Tvith  respect  to  the  character  and  doctrine  of  these 
people  ;  for  when  we  examine  matters  attentively, 

Pp  3  we 

TUpt  pronunciation  of  that  word  Bougres.  The  aune  author  in 
his  Ohservoilons  ad  Villebarduini  Historiam  Constantino^ofit, 
p.  169.  has  fully  demonstrated,  that  the  names  Popolicani  and 
Fuhlicani^  that  were  imposed  upon  these  Mankhseans,  were  no 
more  than  a  corruption  of  the  term  Pauiiciani  ill  pronounced. 
The  appellation  of  Boni  Homines,  or  Lo^  bos  Homes,  as  the 
southern  French  spoke  at  that  time,  was  a  title  which  the  Pau- 
licians  attributed  to  themselves.  See  the  Codex  Inquisit.  ToIq'^ 
sante,  p.  22.  84.  95,  &c.  and  more  especially  p.  131. 

(/ J  The  accounts  that  the  ancient  writers  have  given  of  these 
heteticsare  collected  by  Boulay,  in  his  Hisi,  Acad,  Paris,  tom. 
i,  p.  364. — Charl.  Plessis  D'  Argentre,  Collection  judicior. 
Ji  novis  erroribus,  tom.  i.  p.  5.— Jo.  Laukot,  De  Scbolir  cele* 
hrioribks  Caroli  Magni,  cap.  xxiv,  p.  90.  The  history  of  the  sy* 
nod  of  Orleans,  in  which  this  sect  was  condemned,  is  giTcn  by 
X47C.  Dacherius,  in  his  Sficileg.  Veier,  Scriptor,  tom.  i.  p.  604. 
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f  -  '<  T.  we  find  that  even  their  enemies  acknowledged  the 
Pa  k  T  ji.  sincerity  of  their  piety;  that  they  were  blackened 
by  accusa-ions  which  were  evidently  false  ;  and 
|:hat  the  opinions  for  which  they  were  punished, 
differ  widely  from  the  M^ichaean  systpm  [/]. 
As  far  as  we  can  see  into  the  case,  it  appears  to 
us,  that  these  pretended  Manichaean^  of  Orleans 
yrere  a  set  of  Mystics^  who  looked  with  contempt 
upon  all  external  worship,  rejected  all  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  even  the  Christian  sacraments,  ai$ 
destitute  of  any,  even  the  least  spiritual  efficacy 
^  or  virtue,  placed  the  whole  of  religion  in  the  in- 
ternal contemplation  of  God,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  soul  to  divine  and  celestial  things;  and  in 
their  philosophical  speculations  concerning  God, 
the  Trinity,  and  the  human  soul,  soared  above 
the  comprehension  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
A  like  set  of  men  proceeded  in  vast  numbers  out 
of  Italy  in  the  following  ages,  spread  like  an  inun- 
dation through  all  the  European  provinces,  and 
were  known  m  Germany  under  the  name  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  free  spirit^  while  they  were  dis- 
tinguished in  other  countries  by  the  appellation 
of  jBeji'bards  [u], 

IV.  We 

[/]  Basnage,  in  his  Htstoire  des  Eglises  Reformeesy  torn,  i' 
period  iv.  p.  97.  and  in  liib  ti'st,  de  t  Eg-Zise,  torn.  ii.  p.  1388. 
pleads  the  cause  of  the  canons  of  Orleans  ;  but  this  learned  and 
worthy  man  seems  to  have  been  carried  too  far  by  his  zeal  for 
aujrracnting  the  number  of  those  who  have  been  iriartyrs  to  the 

truth, 

[if]  We  shall  have  occasion  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  these 
fanatics  in  the  history  ot  the  thirteenth  century,in  which  they  first 
were  drawn  from  their  obscurity,  and  condemned  in  many  coun- 
cils, especially  in  Germany.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  they 
'  had  a  clandestine  existence  long  before  that  period,  and  that 
they  propagated  their  tenets  secretly  in  several  places.  Their 
doctrine  resembles,  in  some  particulars,  that  of  the  Maruchafans ; 
and  heuce  it  was  natural  for  the  ignorant  divines  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived,  to  consider  them  as  a  branch  of  that  pemici- 
•us  sect. 


L 
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.    IV.  We  find  in  history  another  branch  of  thisC  e  n  t. 
numerous  sect,  whose  errors  were   not  accompa-p^j;^'  u^ 
Died  with  the  crimes  that  were  laid  to  the  charge ' — ^r— -• 
of  their  brethren,  and  who  were  converted  by  a^^^^ 
pathetic  discourse  that  was  addressed  to  them  by  that  sect 
Gerhard,    bishop  of  Cambray  and  Arras^  in  anj®**^*^ 
assembly  of  the  clergy  that  was  held   in  the  last  hard. 
of  these  two  cities,  A.  D,  1 030-    These    honest 
Mystics^  who  were  equally  remarkable   for  their 
docility  and  their   ignorance,   had  received  the 
doctrine  they  professed  from  the  Italians,  and  par- 
ticularly from  a  certain  chimerical  doctor,  whose 
name  was  Gundulf.     They  maintained  in   ge- 
neral, according  to  their  own  confession,  that  the 
whole  of  religion  consisted  in  the  study  of  prac- 
tical piety,  and  in  a  course  of  action  conforma- 
ble to  the  divine  laws,  and  treated   all  external 
modes   of  worship  with   the  utmost   contempt. . 
Their  particular  tenets  may  be   reduced   to  the 
following  heads :  i.They  rejected  baptism,  and  in 
a  more  especial  manner/  the  baptism  of  infants,  as 
a  ceremony  that  was  in  no  respect  essential  to  sal- 
vation.     2.  They  rejected,   for  the  same   reason, 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.     3.  They  de- 
nied, that  the  churches  were   endowed  with  a 
greater  degree  of  sanctity  than  private  houses,  or 
that  they  were  more  adapted  to   the  worship  of 
God  than  any   other  place.     4.  They  affirmed, 
that  the  altars  were  to  be  considered  in  no  other 
light  than  as  heaps   of  stones,  and  were  there- 
fore unworthy  of  any  marks  of  veneration  or  re- 
gard.    5.  They  disapproved  of  the  use  of  incense' 
and  consecrated  oil  in  services  of  a  religious  na- 
ture*    6.  They  looked  upon  the   use  of  bells  in 
the  churches,     as  an     intolerable    superstition. 
7.  They  denied,  that  the  estabhshment  of  bishops, 
presbyters,  deacons,   and  other  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities, was  of  divine  institution,   and  went  so  far 

as 
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c  E  N  T.as  to  maintain  that  the  appointment  of  stated  mi- 
PaTt  II.  listers  in    the  church  was  entirely    needless* 
8.  They  affirmed,  that  the  institution  of  funeral 
rites  was  an  effect  of  sacerdotal  avarice,  and  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  dead 
were  buried   in  the  churches,  or  in  the  fields. 
■  9.  They  looked  upon  those   voluntary  punish- 
ments, czWed  penance,   which  were  so  generally 
practised  in  this  century,  as  unprofitable  and  ab- 
surd.    10.  They  denied  that;  the  sins  of  departed 
spirits  could  be,   in  any  measure,  atoned  for  by 
the  celebration  of  masses,  the  distribution  of  alms 
to  the  poor,  or  a  vicarious  penance  {w]  ;  and  they 
treated,  of  consequence,  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory as  a  ridiculous  fable.     11.  They  considered  . 
marriage  as  a  pernicious  institution,  and  absurdly 
condemned,  without    distinction,   all  connubial 
bonds  [x],     12.  They  looked  upon  a  certain  sort 
of  veneration  and  worship  as  due  to  the  apostles 
and  martyrs,  from  which,  however,  they  excluded 
such  as  were  only  confessors,  in  which   class  they 
comprehended  the  saints,  who   had  not  suflfercd 
death  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  whose  bodies, 
in  their  esteem,  had  nothing   more  sacred  than 
any  other  human  carcase.    13.  They  declared  the 
use  of  instrumental   music  in  the  churches,  and 
other  religious  assemblies,  superstitious   and  un- 
lawful.  14.  They  denied,  that  the  cross  on  which 
Christ  suffered  was  in  any  respect  more  sacred 
than    other    kinds     of  wood,    and,    of    conse- 
quence, 

ttS*  [ti;]  By  a  vicarious  penance  is  uxwlerstood  the  course  of 
inortificatian  and  voluntary  suffering,  that  one  person  under- 
goes  in  order  to  procure  absolution  for  another. 

\x']  This  eleventh  article  is  scarcely  credible,  at  least  as  it  is 
here  expressed.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  these 
Mystics  did  not  absolutely  condemn  marriage,  but  only  held 
ceKbacy  in  liigher  esteem,  as  a  mark,  of  superior  sanctity  and  vir. 
tue. 
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quence,  refused  to  pay  to  it  the  smallest  degree  cent. 
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of  religious  worship.     15.  They  not  only  refused      ^' 


all  acts  of  adoration  to  the  images  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  saints,  but  were  also  for  having  them  re- 
moved out  of  the  churches.  16.  They  were  shock-^ 
ed  at  the  subordination  and  distinctions  that  were 
established  among  the  clergy,  and  at  the  different 
degrees  of  authority  that  were  conferred  upon  the 
different  members  of  that  sacred  body  [jf]. 

When  we  cbnsider  the  corrupt  state  of  religion 
In  this  century,  and  particularly,  the  superstiti- 
ous notions  that  were  generally  adopted  in  rela- 
tion to  outward  ceremonies,  the  efficacy  of  penance 
snd  the  sanctity  of  churches,  relics,  and  imageSy 
it  will  not  appear  surprising,  that  many  persons 
of  good  sense  and  solid  piety,  running  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  fell  into  the  opinions  of  these 
Mystics,  in  which,  among  several  absurdities, 
there  were  many  things  plausible  and  specious, 
and  some  highly  rational. 

V.  A  controversy,  of  a  much  more  subtile  and  Thccontro. 
difficult  nature,  arose  in  France^  about  the  year^^'^**'^ 
1089;  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  principal  author  Rosc£l- RAceUiiras. 
LINUS,  a  canon  of  Compeigney  a  profound  dialecti- 
cian, and  the  most  eminent  doctor  of  the  sect 
called  Nominalists,  which  we  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  mention  in  the  course  of  this  history. 
This  subtile  doctor  held  it  inconceivable  and  im- 
possibliL,  that  the  Son  of  God  should  take  on  the 
human  nature  alone,  i.  r.  without  the  Father  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  becoming  incarnate  also,  unless 
by  the  three  persons  in  the  godhead  were  meant 
three  distinct  objects^  or  natures  existing  separately 
(such  as  three  angels,  or  three  distinct  spirits), 

though 

[y]  See  an  account  of  the  synod  of  Arras  in  Dach£RIUS, 
SpictUgium  Serifytor.  Veter,  torn,  i.f .  607—624.  Car.  Ples-* 
SIS  D* Arg&NTR£,  ColUeuo  judULrum  di  novU  error ibus,  tom^ 
i.p.7. 
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c  E  N  T.  though  endowed  with  one  will,  and  acting  by  one 

Pa*^t  II.  P^^^''*     When  it  was  insinuated  to  Roscellikus^ 

^  '■  y  ■>  that  this  manner  of  reasoning  led  directly  to  Tri^ 

theism,  or  the  doctrine  of  three  gods,  Tie  answered 

boldly,  that  the  existence  of  three  gods  might  be 

asserted  with  truth  [z],  were  not  the  expression 

harsh 

[x]  Such  is  the  account  given  by  John,  the  accuser  of  this 
metaphysical  ecclesiastic,  in  a  letter  to  Anselm,  arch-bishop  of 
Canterbury^  published  by  Baluzius,  in  his  MualUnea^  tonu 
iv.  p.  478.     The  same  account  is  confirmed  by  Akselm,  him- 
self, in  the  book  De  Jide  Trinuotis,  which  he  wrote  against 
RoscELLiNus,  see  Oi>er,  torn.  i.  p-  4I'  43.  andHb.ii.  EfistoUr. 
ep.  XXXV.  p.  335.  torn.  ii.  opp      And  also  by  FuLCO,  bishop  of 
Beauvais,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  second  book  of  the  Epistles  of 
Ansklm,  ep.  xli.  lib.  ii.  tom.  ii.  opp.  p.  357.     It  must,  howe« 
ver,  be  considered,  that  the  learned  men  now  mentioned  were 
the  invetefate  enemies  of  Rocelltkits,  and  that  they  perhaps 
comprehended  his  meaning  imperfectly,  or  perverted  it  willing- 
ly.    Several  circumstances  prove,  that  some  of  his  adversaries 
were  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  cases,  Anselm  himself 
furnishes  sufficient  grounds  for  this  suspicion,  since,  notwith- 
standing his  aversion  to  the  Nominaiists,  of  whom  RosCELLI- 
KUS  was  the  chief,  he  grants,  in  his  book  De  Tide  Trinitaiis^ 
cap.  iii.  p.  44 .  that  the  opinion  of  his  antagonist  may  be  ad- 
mitted, or  at  least  tolerated,  in  a  certain  sense  5  and  even  fre* 
quently  intimates,  that  lie  is  not  perfectly  assured  of  his  under- 
standing fully  the  meaning  of  RoscKLLiKUS,  and  that  he  be- 
'     lieves  the  sentiments  of  that  ecclesiastic  less  pernicious  than  his 
accusers  have  represented  them.  "  Sed  forsitan  (says  Anselm) 
ipse  (RoscELLiKUs)  non  dicit,  sicut  sunt  tres  anima  aut  trcs  An- 
gelt :  sed  ille  qui  mihi  ejus  mandavit  qusestionem,  hanc  ex  suo 
pcvsuit  similitudinem  :  sed  solum  modo  tres  personas  afhrmat 
esse  tres  res,  sine  additamento  alicujus  similitudinis,"  The  same 
Akselm  (Epistolar,  lib.  ii.  ep.  xli.  p.  357.)  declares,  that  th^ 
account  which  he  had  received  of  the  opinions  of  RoscELLiNUS 
appears  to  him  extremely  dubious,  **  Quod-  tamen  (says  he)  ab- 
sque, duhitate  credere  non  possum.'^    From  all  ^his  it  is  evident, 
that  Ansklm  was  far  from  having  an  entire  confidence  in  the 
equity  and  impartiality  of  the  accusers  of  RoscELLiNUS,  or  from 
looking  upon  that  ecclesiastic  as  so  black,  as  his  enemies  had 
cr/3eavoured  to  make  him. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  cause,  it  appears  manifest  to  me,  that 
tV.is  subtile*  di<?pute  was  a  consequence  of  the  warm  controversy 
that  subsisted,  in  this  century,  between  the  Realists  and  the 

nominalists. 
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harsh  and  contrary  to  the  phraseology  generally  c  e  n  t^ 
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received.     He  was,  however,  obliged  to  retract      ^^ 


this  error  in  a  council  assembled  at  Soissons^  in 
the  year  1092;  but  he  resumed  it  w^hen  the 
council  was  dismissed,  and  the  danger  over. 
Persecuted  anew  on  account  of  his  doctrine,  he 
took  refuge  in  England^  and  excited  there  divisions 
and  contests  of  another  kind,  by  maintaining,  a- 
mong  other  things,  that  persons  born  out  of  lawful 
wedlock  ought  to  be  deemed  incapable  of  admis- 
sion to  holy  orders.  This  doctrine,  which  was  by 
no  means  suited  to  the  times,  procured  Roscelli- 
Nus  many  enemies,  and  was  in  a  great  measure 
the  occasion  of  his  involuntary  removal  from  Eng" 
land.  Banished  thence,  he  returned  to  France^ 
and  taking  up  his  residence  at  Paris^  he  fomented 
agaui  the  old  dispute  concerning  the  Trinity. 
This,  however,  succeeded  not  according  to  his 
hopes,  but  exposed  him  to  much  trouble  and 
vexation  from  the  redoubled  attacks  of  his  adver- 
saries, who  pressed  hard  on  him  from  all  quarters. 
Fatigued  with  their  persecutions,  he  retired  at  last 
to  Acquitain^  where  he  acquired  universal  esteem 

by 

Nomina/zstf,  The  former  attacked  the  latter  by  the  danger- 
ous conclusions  that  seemed  deducible  from  their  principles,  and 
reasoned  thus  :  *^  If,  as  your  doctrine  supposes,  universal  sub- 
*^  stances  are  no  more  than  mere  sounds  or  denominations^  and 
*'  the  whole  science  of  logic  is  only  conversant  about  words,  h 
must  of  necessity  follow,  that  the  three  persons  in  the  God- 
head, are  only  three  names,  and  not  three  realities,  or 
**  THINGS.  We  deny  the  conclusion,  replied  Roscellinus  j 
*'  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  not  placed  by  us  in  the 
*'  rank  oi  denominations^  but  in  the  class  of  realities ^  or  tbintrs,'*^ 
The  subtile  doctor  here,  as  all  must,  more  or  less  after  him, 
by  avoiding  Scylla^  fell  into  Charibdis^  and  was  charged  by  hit 
adversaries,  with  the  introduction  of  tritheism,  by  holding  an  o- 
pinion,  that  supposed  the  existence  of  three  divine  substances. 
Were  any  of  the  writings  of  Roscellinus  now  extant,  they 
would  help  us,  no  doubt,  to  form  a  juster  notion  of  this  coii- 
troversy  than  we  can  have  at  present. 
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c  E  N  T.by  his  eminent  piety,  and  passed  the  rest  of  hiSr 
^'-     days  in  tranquillity  and  repose  [fl]. 

[«]  BouLAY,  Hittor.  /fcai/^arit,  torn.  i.  p.  485.  489.  Ma- 
BILLON,  ^nmal.  Bfoeiitci.  lam,v.p,  161, — Histoire  Litteraire 
de  la  France^  torn.  ix.  p.  358. — Anton.  Pagi  Critica  in  Baro^ 
mum  ail  A,  1094.  torn.  iv.  p.  3 1 7.— .Ja$^u£S  LonguEBAL^  Hist, 
dt  t  Eglis4  Gniikame^  torn.  viii.  p.  59. 
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